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PREFACE. 


After  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  had  extended  to 
fourteen  volumes,  in  two  series  of  seven  volumes  each,  circum- 
stances rendered  it  desirable  to  begin  the  present  volume  on  an 
entirely  new  basis.  The  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  Editor,  and,  greatly  to  his  gratification  and  encourage- 
ment, he  at  once  received  a  very  large  addition  to  the  number 
of  the  subscribers.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  who  thus  took  an 
interest  in  the  work,  did  so  for  the  first  time,  and  consequently 
had  not  the  back  volumes.  Had  these  been  accessible,  no  diffi- 
culty would  have  occurred ;  but,  as  not  one  complete  set  is 
obtainable,  it  became  necessary,  in  justice  to  so  many  supporters, 
to  commence  another  series;  so  that,  without  inflicting  injury 
or  inconvenience  on  old  friends,  the  new  ones  might  have  the 
work  they  patronize  in  some  completeness.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
arrangement  will  satisfy  all  parties,  as  we  do  not  conceive  any 
valid  objection  can  exist  against  it. 

The  title  has  been  a  little  altered  on  the  following  grounds. 
Ever  since  the  Journal  commenced,  while  principally^  devoted 
to  Biblical  learning,  it  has  never  been  entirely  so,  but  has  ad- 
mitted as  many  subjects  as  the  term  Sacred  Literature  would 
legitimately  include,  without  touching  on  disputed  ecclesiastical 
matters!  Yet  this  plan  has  not  been  recognized  by  all  before 
whom  the  work  has  come ;  and  they  have  thought  that  papers  on 
Church  History,  and  kindred  subjects,  have  been  out  of  place. 
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The  new  title  will  clearly  convey  the  scope  of  the  Journal,  and 
tend  to  prevent  this  misapprehension  in  future.  No  internal 
alteration  is  contemplated,  except  to  give  increased  attention  to 
every  department,  so  as  to  make  the  work  worthy  of  the  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  support  of  the  religious  and  learned  world. 
Former  obstacles  are  now  removed,  and  the  Editor  is  enabled  to  ^_^—  , 
give  his  best  energies  to  a  publication  which  he  hopes  is  destined  |  i 

to  be  still  highly  useful  in  the  cause  of  Sacred  Literature  and 
Biblical  Science. 


Grafton  Square,  Clapham. 
March  22,  1855. 
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BUKSEirS  CHBISTIAKITT  AND  ]£ANEnn).« 

It  is  an  evil  incident  to  extensive  mental  productions  that  they 
are  apt  either  to  be  unnoticed  by  the  public  press,  or  reviewed  in 
a  very  cursory  and  inefficient  manner.     Such  would  probably  be 
the  fate  of  the  work  before  us,  both  on  account  of  its  voluminous- 
ness  and  its  recondite  character.     To  read  it  alone  would  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  time — ^to  stvdy  it,  still  more — and  to  write 
upon  it  is  a  task  requiring  more  qualifications  than  ordinarily  fall 
to  one  man.    Fortunately,  it  is  divided  into  portions,  containing 
treatises  bound  together  by  no  close  logical  tie.     We  propose, 
therefore,  to  attend  to  the  first  portion,  entitled,  Hippolytus  and 
his  Agey  or  the  Beginnings  and  Prospects  of  Christianity,  pre- 
facing, however,  our  remarks  by  a  short  description  of  th^  whole 
work. 
k      This  whole  production  is  an  accretion  of  materials  around  the 
f  *reU-known  work  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  Hippolytus  and  his  Age, 
lipubUshed  a  few  years  since.    That  acquired  great  popularity  on 
jTrarious  grounds— arphseological,  religious,  and  economical,  for 
it  was  comprised  in  four  moderate  volumes.    The  author  says,  in 
the  present  pre&ce : — - 

«  Christiamiy  and  Mankind,  their  Beginnings  and  Prospects,  By  Christian 
Charlea  Josias  Bunsen,  D,D.,  D.C.L.,  D.  Ph.  In  Seven  Volumes.  London :  Long- 
mans.    1854. 
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"  I  hope  that  this  treatment  of  the  subject,  imperfect  and  unequal  as 
it  is,  justifies  the  words  of  the  title.  The  Beginnings  and  Froapecta  of 
Christianity,  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  oneself  that  pictures  of 
bygone  historical  characters  and  ages  cannot  prove  all  they  assert  and 
represent.  Such  compositions  are  buildings  erected  upon  a  substruction, 
both  philosophical  and  philological,  to  which  a  few  detached  essays  and 
notes  cannot  do  justice.  The  present  volumes,  therefore,  appear  flanked 
by  two  other  works.  The  first  presents,  in  two  parts,  a  key  to  the  philo- 
sophical, historical,  and  theological  views  which  pervade  Hippolytm  and 
his  Age,  It  bears  the  title.  Sketch  of  the  Philosophy  of  Language  and  of 
Heligion,  or  the  Beginnings  and  Prospects  of  the  Human  Race.  This 
sketch  comprises  the  aphorisms  of  the  second  volume  of  the  first  edition, 
better  digested  and  marked  out  so  as  to  form  an  integral  part  of  a  philo- 
sophical glance  at  the  primordial  history  of  our  race  with  regard  to  the 
principle  of  development  and  of  progress.  The  second  substruction,  the 
philological,  is  also  presented  as  a  separate  work,  and  forms  three  volumes. 
The  remains  of  Antenicene  documents  constitute  three  sections,  none  of 
which  have  hitherto  been  given  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  manner 
— the  literary  remains,  the  constitutional  documents,  and  the  liturgical 
records." 

Even  this  slight  description  furnished  by  the  author  gives  an 
idea  of  breadth  and  fulness,  but  it  falls  far  short  of  conveying  an 
adequate  view  of  the  multifarious  learning  and  valuable  matter 
contained  in  the  work. 

The  first  volume  begins  with  a  review  of  the  ^^  Seven  Genera- 
tions of  the  Apostolic  Age  and  their  Representatives,^'  which  are 
as  foUows : — Firsts  the  age  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  second, 
the  Johannean  age,  including  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas ;  third,  the 
age  of  Ignatius  and  Basilides,  with  notices  of  the  "  Problem  of 
the  Trinity *'  and  '' Problem  of  the  Origin  of  Evil;''  fourth,  the 
age  of  Valentinus  and  Marcion,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus,  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  and  Justin  Martyr,  includiug 
also  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas ;  fifth,  the  age  of  Pantsenus  and 
Clemens,  of  Irenaeus,  and  of  Victor  and  Tertullian ;  sia^th,  the 
age  of  Hiiq)olytus ;  seventh,  the  age  of  Origen.  It  vrill  be  readily 
seen,  especially  by  those  who  know  anythmg  of  the  character  of 
the  mind  of  the  learned  author,  what  fruitful  themes  these  may 
become  in  his  hands,  and  how  many  novel  and  startling  opinions 
may  be  himg  on  the  seren-linked  chain  thus  furnished  to  his 
Erudition  and  tssicy.  Apart  from  some  weighty  objections  which 
will  be  afterwards  stated,  we  have  read  this  portion  with  deep  in- 
terest and,  we  hope,  great  improvement.  The  very  grouping  to- 
gether of  the  acting  agents  and  documentary  records  of  these 
several  epochs  is  highly  suggestive,  and  tends  to  rescue  those 
primitive  ages  from  the  mistiness  and  uncertainty  which  too 
often  hang  over  them.     The  volume  concludes  wdth  the  five 
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letters  to  Archdeacon  Hare,  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  HippolytuSy 
and  some  essays  on  his  doctrines. 

The  second  volnme  cannot  be  opened  without  awakening  a 
deep  interest  in  the  minds  of  all  who  love  Christian  antiquity^  or 
who,  in  other  words,  attach  importance  to  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church.     Its  contents  ajre  thus  epitomized  in  the  introduction : — 

"  The  first  part  presents  the  documents  of  early  Christianity,  in  which 
the  common  consciousness  and  the  Christian  life  of  that  age  are  authen- 
tically recorded.  They  are  the  picture ;  their  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion are  attempted  in  the  second  part.  Such  being  its  object,  it,  first  of 
all,  lays  before  us  the  picture  itself,  in  an  explanatory  form.  It,  secondly, 
reflects  in  that  picture  the  present  time,  connected  with  it  through  the 
histoiy  of  fifteen  centuries.  Lastly,  it  endeavours  to  deduce  from  it  a 
practical  application  for  the  reform  of  our  present  state.  Of  the  subjects 
which  come  thus  under  our  consideration,  there  is  one  which  unites  the 
two  elements,  the  community-life  and  theology — ^namely,  the  liturgies  of 
the  Ancient  Church.  I  have  excluded  from  the  general  text-books  of 
Ancient  Christianity  all  liturgical  formularies  which  contain  extraneous 
matter  not  common  to  all  Ancient  Churches,  and,  consequently,  to  all  the 
liturgies  transmitted  to  us.  The  object  of  the  first  part  of  the  picture  is 
to  restore  the  authentic  texts  of  the  Ckurch-and  Souse-Book  of  the  Early 
ChridianSy  and  of  the  Law-Book  of  the  Awtenicene  Church.  The  first  we 
exhibit  rescued  by  our  researches  from  the  rubbish  in  which  it  was 
enveloped  for  centuries,  and  disencumbered  of  the  fraud  and  misunder* 
standing  by  which  it  was  defaced.  The  second,  the  Law-Book,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  present  in  its  more  original  text,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Coptic  collection.  They  are  both  mere  single  leaves  rescued  from  the 
flood  of  time ;  the  legacies  of  seven  generations,  who  wrote,  with  their  own 
blood,  the  annals  of  the  life  of  their  hidden  community,  so  important  to 
universal  history.  In  spite  of  the  fictitious  form  which  disguises  their 
real  contents,  they  exhibit  the  venerable  picture  of  that  primitive  age  in  a 
f  recognizable  and  intelligible  shape.      They  are  essentially  a  childlike 

I  appendix  to  the  New  Testament,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  independent 

'  test  of  its  truth,  as  being  the  fulfilment  of  what  the  Grospel  promises. 

For  here  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  a  continuation  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
f  apostles,  as  given  in  their  canonical  epistles ;  on  the  other,  the  advice 

'  which  the  three  great  apostles  and  the  brother  of  our  Lord  had  commu- 

nicated in  their  canonical  writings,  applied,  in  the  apostolic  spirit,  to  the 
wants  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  human  race  renovated  in  that  Church. 
These  little  significant  books,  then,  as  a  whole,  re|>resent  nothing  less  than 
^  the  framework  of  the  new  world,  which  was  to  arise  out  of  the  spirit,  life, 

and  death  of  Christ,  and  out  of  the  exhortations  of  His  apostles — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  world-renewing  Christian  society,  or  the  Universal  Church. 
The  revelation  given  to  us  by  Christ  had  no  other  historical  basis  than  in 
what  the  Bible  records.  The  actual  historical  proof,  however,  of  the  truth 
j  of  the  Biblical  revelation  lies  only  in  the  Church.     The  Church,  again,  is 

in  an  eminent  sense  that  primitive  congregation  whose  quiet  and  exalted 
worldag  in  the  first  seven  generations  these  leaves  authenticate." 

b2 
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What  pregnant  words  are  these,  as  indicating  the  treasures 
fttmished  by  the  author  for  the  use  of  earnest  students  of  Church 
history  !  What  Biinsen  calls  the  Church-and  House-Book  and 
Law-Book  of  the  Antenicene  Church  are,  severally,  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  and  Apostolic  Canons,  which,  after  being 
raised  too  high  or  sunk  too  low  by  partizanship  in  various  ages, 
receive  here  their  due  authority  and  meed  of  praise.  We  cannot 
agree  with  the  author  when  he  says  of  the  former,  that  it  is  "  a 
book  recording  that  Christian  wisdom  and  piety  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,^^  unless  he  merely  means  that  it  reflects  the  state 
of  mind  which  early  inspiration  formed  and  left  behind  it.  StiQ, 
these  works  must  take  a  high  place  from  their  acknowledged 
antiquity  and  their  general  excellence.  The  English  translation 
of  these  documents  occupies  only  a  hundred  pages  of  this  volume ; 
their  interpretation  and  application  extend  much  further.  To 
these  follow  the  imaginary  apology  of  Hippolytus,  which  has 
ialready  excited  so  much  various  criticism  ;  and  the  volume  con- 
cludes with  ^^Essays  on  the  Christian  Sacnfice  and  Worship,  and 
on  the  constitution  of  the  Ancient  Church.^^  We  have  only  in- 
dicated the  grand  outlines  of  these  two  first  volumes;  for,  in 
introduction,  notes,  and  appendices,  they  give  a  vast  deal  more 
than  our  design  leads  us  to  describe.  They  alone  form  a  work 
worthy  of  careful  study,  and  will  well  repay  it,  amidst  constant 
dissent  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  the  author's  peculiarities  of 
opinion. 

Volumes  three  and  four  are  entitled.  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Universal  History,  applied  to  Language  and  Religion.  These 
are  recondite  to  a  degree  which  will  recommend  them  only  to  a 
very  select  circle  of  readers,  and  we  will  only  point  out  their 
general  contents.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  "Nature  and 
Principle  of  Development  in  Language,'^  and  includes  the  lin- 
guistic and  ethnological  results  of  the  most  recent  Iranian, 
Semitic,  and  Chamitic  researches  of  historical  philology ;  and  the 
last  results  of  the  researches  respecting  the  non-Iranian  and  non. 
Semitic  languages,  and  Asia  and  Europe,  or  the  Turanian  family 
of  language.  The  substance  of  these  papers  is  communicated  by 
Dr.  Aufrecht,  Professor  Max  Miiller,  and  Bunsen  himself,  and 
the  whole  is  intensely  curious.  The  second  part  gives  the 
"  General  Results  of  the  Historical  Analysis  of  the  Languages  of 
Asia  and  Europe,^'  under  the  following  heads  : — ^the  phenomeno- 
logy of  language,  or  the  vestiges  of  its  formation,  development, 
and  decay ;  the  speculative  elements,  or  the  inductive  method  for 
finding  the  origin  of  language  and  the  law  of  development ;  the 
application  of  facts  and  theory  combined  to  the  problem  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  race.     The  remainder  of  the  fourth  volume 
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then  treats  of  the  ''Nature  and  Principle  of  Development  in 
Religion/'  in  the  following  sections : — ^the  philosophical  basis  of 
the  principle  of  development;  the  historical  or  philosophical 
basis  of  the  principle  of  development  in  religion  generally; 
Christ's  social  religion^  his  own  declarations  respecting  his 
relation  to  Grod  and  maiLkind^  and  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  on 
this  point ;  the  principle  of  development  in  the  post-apostolical 
phases  of  Christianity.  Here  perhaps^  more  than  anywhere  else, 
the  subjective  tendency  of  the  author  is  displayed,  leading  him 
into  the  attractive,  but  dangerous,  wilds  of  speculation,  remote 
from  the  well-trodden  and  more  homely  paths  of  historic  reality. 
This  philological  section  of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  many 
engravings  of  alphabets  and  characters ;  and  in  an  appendix  there 
is  a  full  account  of ''  the  universal  alphabet,  and  the  conferences 
attending  it,  held  at  the  resid^ice  of  Chevalier .  Bunsen,  in 
January,  1854.'' 

We  come  now  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  substan- 
tially valuable  portion  of  the  work-7-three  volumes  of  Analecta 
Anie-Nicmuiy  Collegit  Resensuit  Illustravit  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  &c. 
Vol.  I.  contains  Reliquue  LiteraruBy  including  all  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  the  early  writers  which  are  thought  by 
the  author  to  refer  to  Church  life.  We  cannot  give  a  complete 
list,  but  may  mention  what  are  called  Loci  Christologici  Novi 
Testanuentiy  extracted  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles;  Dicta 
Christi  aypa^ ;  and,  what  will  be  found  a  most  daring  instance 
of  subjective  criticism,  Petri  Apostoli  Epistola  Prior  Restituta — 
i.  €.,  eighteen  verses  only  of  the  first  chapter,  and  the  doxology 
in  verse  18  of  the  third.  The  Ignatian  Epistles  are  given  accord- 
ing to  the  Syriac  abridged  form.  Fragments  of  Basilides  and 
Valentinus,  a  fragment  of  Marcion,  and  the  Epistle  of  Diognetus 
follow ;  then  a  fragment  of  Hegesippus  concerning  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament;  then,  Clementis  Hypotyposeon  lAbrorum 
Octo  quae,  supersunt,  and,  finally.  Ex  Hippolyti  libris  Rejutationis 
omnium  Haresium  Electa,  These  are  all  valuable  documents, 
but  those  of  the  second  volume,  Reliquia  Canonica,  will  probably 
be  thought  more  so.  The  whole  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
apostolical  canons  and  constitutions,  their  text,  as  existing  in 
fuller  or  briefer  forms,  being  given.  The  third  volume,  or  the 
seventh  of  the  whole  work,  has  the  title.  Reliquiae  Liturgicce : 
cum  Appendidlms  ad  tria  analectorum  Volumina.  It  contains 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  liturgies;  the  liturgy  of  the 
second  century,  the  precatory  prayer  as  used  in  the  time  of 
Origen,  and  the  liturgy  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth  century;  the 
liturgy  of  St.  James ;  the  sacramental  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
Constantinople,  of  the  African  Church,  and  of  Rome.     All  these 
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documents  are  given  with  notes  and  illustrations,  which,  apart 
from  the  mere  opinions  of  the  writer,  throw  great  light  on  the 
general  subject. 

Such  is  the  view  given  us  by  a  rapid  circuit  of  what  we  may 
call  this  moles  of  literature,  though  certainly  it  is  not  rudis 
indigestaque.  There  is  indeed  a  want  of  close  coherence  of 
the  grand  divisions,  although  each  separate  part  is  connected 
enough,  and  well  worked  out.  Let  us  now  descend  to  parti- 
culars, and  endeavour  to  give  some  more  definite  idea  of  the  first 
two  volumes,  treating  of  the  b^umings  and  prospects  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  key  to  Chevalier  Bunsen's  opinions,  as  expressed  in 
these  volumes,  is  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  phases  of 
Christian  life,  and  an  endeavour  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them 
some  well-grounded  plan  of  reform.  This  indisposition  to  take 
things  as  they  are,  and  to  make  the  best  of  them,  is  of  course 
grounded  more  deeply  in  peculiarities  of  mental  character,  partly 
national,  partly  the  result  of  study  and  association;  but  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  production  of  these  volumes,  is,  we  think, 
what  we  have  stated.  Too  experienced  in  the  ways  of  men,  and 
in  the  stubborn  nature  of  old  established  institutions  to  expect 
much  benefit  from  mere  utilitarian  views  of  ecclesiastical  im- 
provement, the  character  of  his  mind  has  rather  led  him  to  seek 
it  in  antiquity, — ^to  gather  in  the  remote  past  causes  and  reasons 
for  altering  and  modifying  the  present.  The  discovery  of  the 
work  now  generally  admitted  to  be  by  Hippdytus,  gave  an  ad- 
mirable occasion  for  following  out  this  tendency.  The  discre-. 
pancies  between  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  and  our  own  times,  were  seized  upon  as  proving 
our  present  degenerate  condition.  The  former  period  was  com- 
paratively p^ect — ^the  latter  exceedingly  faulty :  what  better 
could  be  recommended  to  us  than  to  return  to  the  old  paths,  and 
correct  our  errors  by  the  light  of  the  past  ? 

AH  this  seems  pleasing  and  feasible  until  we  more  minutely 
inspect  that  which  is  old.  We  then  find  that  "^tis  distance 
gives  enchantment  to  the  view.''  The  actual  state  of  a  commu- 
nity fiifteen  hundred  years  ago  is  gathered  with  difficulty  from  a 
pretty  extensive  literature ;  how  much  is  the  task  impeded  when 
the  written  monuments  are  scanty  and  imperfect.  It  is  easy 
indeed  to  construct  theories  on  few  premises,  as  we  think  Bunsen 
has  done ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difierence  between  the  exactness 
with  which  this  may  be  done  in  physics,  and  the  same  process 
in  moral  questions.  A  single  bone  may  be  enough  to  enable  a 
Cuvier  to  build  up  a  megatherium  the  like  of  which  no  museum 
ever  saw,  because  there  is  a  fixedness  and  certainty  in  the  works 
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of  God^  and  a  series  of  mechanical  relations  whicli  may  be 
confidently  relied  upon.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  aj^ue 
from  one  or  two  works  of  early  Christian  writers  to  the  whole 
state  o£  society  at  the  time  they  flourished.  Yet  something  like 
tiua  has  been  done  by  the  accomplished  author  before  us.  He 
has  studied  Hi^polytus  till  he  finds^  as  he  imagines^  the  marks 
and  evidences  of  a  state  of  Christian  sodety  more  apostolic^  and 
more  scriptural.  It  may  be  so;  but  all  minds  caimot  thus  ex- 
tract so  much  out  <^  a  little.  Much  may  be  said  on  tibe  oihdt 
side  of  the  question^  ai^d  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that 
so  far  from  the  former  times  being  better  than  these^  we  really 
have  the  advantage  over  them. 

But  we  wiU  leave  these  matters  of  Church  history^  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  more  biblical  and  exegetieal  porticms  of  the 
two  first  volumes.  Here  we  have  serious  fiiult  to  find  with  the 
author  as  to  his  method  of  interpretation^  which^  as  far  as  we 
can  understand  it^  is  utterly  without  foundation^  we  had  almost 
said  rhapsodical  and  wild.  We  say^  as  far  as  we  can  understand 
it^  for^  like  many  learned  men  of  his  nation^  the  Chevalier  does 
not  always  express  himself  so  as  to  enable  us  to  grasp  a  dear 
meaning  as  attaching  to  hk  expressions.  Is  it  a  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  mind  in  us  or  in  him^  and  so  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, which  makes  lis  unable  to  derive  information  from  their 
mental  productions  ?  If  Grerman  writers  of  the  class  we  are 
now  speaking  of  do  convey  a  plain  meaning  to  one  another,  thai 
it  follows  that  we  are  obtuse,  and  want  an  oigan  which  they 
fortunately  possess.  Agaia  and  again  have  we  endeavoured  to 
comprehend  passages  in  these  volimies,  but  have  failed  and  given 
up  the  attempt  iq  despair.  Even  when  we  have  had  a  ftdl  con- 
viction that  the  thing  intended  is  heterodox  and  indefensible,  we 
have  still  found  a  difficulty  in  so  understanding  it  as  to  take  it 
to  pieces  and  expose  its  errors.  Perhaps  we  may  make  this 
appear  possible  to  our  readers  before  we  conclude. 

The  first  volume  begins  with  a  consideration  of  the  "  Pen- 
tecost Miracle,'^  as  the  gift  of  tongues  and  its  accompanying 
circumstances  are  designated  by  Bunsen.  Now  in  what  does  he 
make  that  miracle  to  consist  ? 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty  persons,"  he  says,  "  not  only  GaHlseans, 
as  they  were  naturaJly  supposed  to  be,  but  believers  from  various  parts, 
assembled  together  on  that  festive  day,  expecting  the  end  of  the  world. 
Suddenly,  during  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  accompanied  by  lightning,  the 
persons  so  assembled  felt  moved  apparently  to  praise  God,  not  in  the  for- 
mularies of  their  sacred  language,  but  in  the  profane  sounds  of  their 
heathenish  mother-tongues,  of  which  the  Greek  was  foremost,  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance." 
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We  read  this  passage  with  deep  regret  when  we  first  coti* 
suited  these  volumes,  and  were  disposed  to  condemn  the  whole 
work  on  account  of  such  a  preliminary  exhibition  of  weakness. 
The  dogmatic  assumption  of  this  exposition  first  strikes  us  as 
peculiarly  ofiensive.  There  is  no  "  I  think/'  or  "  as  some  sup- 
pose/' or  any  other  qualifying  clause,  but  we  are  treated  to  a 
view  of  a  most  solemn  and  sacred  transaction  which  does  violence 
to  all  our  cherished  convictions,  without  a  word  of  apology. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  a  characteristic  of  most  of  Bunsen's 
exposition,  and  this  deprives  it  of  any  value.  He  dogmatizes 
calmly  and  deliberately,  as  though  in  giving  new  views  of  in- 
spired writings  he  were  inspired  himself,  and  had  a  warrant  from 
heaven  to  enlighten  Christendom,  deeply  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
error.  Leaving  the  spirit  for  the  matter,  we  ask  on  what 
authority  mention  is  made  of  lightning yoi  the  expectation  of 
the  end  of  the  worldy  or  of  the  praises  in  heathenish  mother- 
tongues ,  of  which  the  Greek  was  foremost  ?  Can  any  assumptions 
be  more  entirely  gratuitous  than  these?  And  for  what  are  they 
made,  but  to  deprive  what  is  called  by  the  writer  a  miracle,  of 
all  miraculous  character?  The  himdred  and  twenty  were 
thought  to  be  Galibeans ;  this  was  a  mistake  j  they  each  praised 
God  in  their  own  language,  and  the  other  tongues  of  the  sacred 
historian  were  only  the  native  ones  of  the  speakers,  and  other 
merely  to  the  ignorance  of  the  audience.  Wherein  then  does 
the  miracle  consist  ?     Perhaps  we  may  discover  further  on. 

"  What  more  portentous  and  deeply  significant  sign  could  there  be, 
that  religion  was  henceforth  to  cease  to  be  an  external  or  sacerdotal  and 
ceremonial  worship?  At  that  moment,  and  with  that  sound,  the  true 
temple  of  God  opened.  This  was  in  reality  the  temple  which  Christ  had 
said  he  could  raise  on  the  niins  of  the  old.  The  house  of  Levitical  wor- 
ship, with  all  its  sanctity,  and  the  proud  temples  of  the  Hellenic  world, 
with  all  their  ideals  of  beauty,  were  doomed  to  perish,  but  after  a  severe 
and  bloody  struggle.  That  world-rending  and  world-renewing  power, 
centring  in  spiritual  faith  and  brotherly  love,  manifested  itself  by  unani- 
mous but  dissonant  praise  of  God,  by  inspired  prayer  in  the  mother- 
tongue." 

This  is  an  example  of  the  obscurity  of  thought  we  alluded 
to  above,  through  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  pene- 
trate. We  cannot  see  how  the  splendid  results  here  described 
are  connected  with  the  phenomena  Chevalier  Bunsen  assumes. 
An  evident  miracle  might  justify  almost  any  grand  accomplish- 
ment, but  here  was  nothing  but  a  few  Jews  praising  God,  or 
uttering  rapturous  exclamations,  in  their  own  languages,  which 
we  may  presume  they  had  often  done  before,  in  the  exciting  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  had  been  recently  placed.     We  say 
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tliis  oh  the  assumptiou  that  they  were  not  all  native  Jews^  for 
irhich  there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  authority. 

"  The  speakers  themselves  were  overpowered  by  the  sudden  wind,  and 
scintillating  flashes  of  the  electric  fluid  (ver.  3),  while  those  who  gathered 
round  and  listened  to  them  were  no  less  awe-struck  by  hearing  the  praises 
of  God,  and  wonderful  things  uttered  in  their  own  tongues,  which  they 
little  expected  to  hear  from  Galilaeans  (verses  4 — 8).  The  speakers  at 
first  made  convulsive  sounds,  but  soon  recovered  their  equilibrium ;  not 
like  those,  who,  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  after  having  lost  in  the  midst  of 
the  divine  service  the  power  of  articulation,  were  unable  to  express  their 
emotions  otherwise  than  by  sounds  of  the  brute  creation,  extorted  by 
their  overpowering  sensations.  Nor,  according  to  St.  Luke's  account, 
were  the  pious  hearers  overcome  to  such  an  extent  as  some  later  learned 
interpreters  appear  to  have  been.  They  did  not  regard  the  screams 
which  had  been  uttered  at  the  first  moment,  but  listened  to  what  they  heard 
spoken  in  their  own  tongue.  If  this  be  a  rationalistic  interpretation,  it 
is  that  of  St.  Peter.  Where  does  the  apostle  state  that  he  and  his  friends 
received  the  power  of  speaking  languages  not  their  own,  or  that  the  ut- 
terance of  convulsive  sounds  was  a  proof  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  being  the 
Christ,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  God  having  come  down  upon  the  believers 
in  the  Galilaean?  No  apostle,  no  apologetic  writer,  no  father  from 
Clemens  to  Origen,  ever  dropped  any  such  hint." 

Granted  that  there  is  this  historic  silence  respecting  the 
miracle,  how  does  this  affect  the  matter  in  hand  ?  If  the  want  of 
after-testimony  to  any  supernatural  event  recorded  in  Scripture 
is  to  be  conclusive  against  its  existence,  much  that  we  now  revere 
must  be  robbed  of  its  greatness  by  a  negative  rationalism.  We 
thought  the  proper  mode  of  interpretation  was  to  enquire.  What 
saith  the  Scripture  ?  not.  What  say  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical 
historians.  We  admit  that  in  a  case  of  doubtful  miracle,  other 
testimony  or  evidence  may  be  brought  in,  but  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent when  the  miracle  is  clearly  revealed ;  to  bring  in  external 
considerations  to  neutralize  it  is  then  sheer  foUy,  to  say  nothing 
worse.  It  seems  then  that  the  only  miracle  was  the  '^  wind  ^^ 
and  the  ^^  electric  fluid.^^  How  much  better  to  deny  anything 
supernatural,  than  thus  -to  rob  of  all  its  wondrous  nature  an 
event  thought  miraculous  wherever  the  Gospel  is  known,  by 
raising  into  the  sphere  of  miracles  mere  natural  phenomena ! 

And  yet  Bunsen  persists  in  talking  of  the  "Pentecostal 
Miracle,^'  meaning  thereby  nothing  but  the  sign  which  he 
asserts  the  combineii  praising  of  God  in  many  vernacular  tongues 
proved  to  be  to  the  hearers. 

"  Peter  teUs  them  a  story  as  simple  as  it  is  true,  the  great  event  of 
his  days  and  of  all  days — the  glorification  of  God  through  Christ,  not  as 
an  external  fact,  but  as  a  divine  principle  of  life  in  mankind.     He  tells 
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them  that  what  they  had  heard,  each  in  his  own  native  tongue,  referred  to 
a  fact  of  which  all  present  were  witnesses,  he  and  his  Mends  h&ng  sob^r 
people  and  of  sound  mind  ;  and  he  concludes  by  saying  that  they  them- 
selves are  called  upon  to  partake  of  this  miraculous  blessing,  for  their 
own  salvation's  sake.  And  how  was  this  to  be  done  P  By  speaking  or 
understanding  foreign  tongues,  or  inarticulate  sounds  ?  No  !  by  looking 
up  to  God  through  Christ's  holy  life  and  example,  by  acknowledging  their 
own  sinfulness  with  a  sincere  aspiring  faith,  and  by  accepting  the  symb<A 
of  immersion,  instituted  by  the  Baptist  [?],  and  elevated  by  Jesus  into 
that  of  regeneration ;  by  a  solemn  pledge  to  live  henceforth  to  God's 
glory  and  the  good  of  mankind,  and  by  loving  all  men  as  thdr  brethren. 
This  indeed  they  did,  by  associating  themselves  together  with  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  and  common  meals,  by  leading  reformed  lives,  and  by  having 
all  their  earthly  goods  as  much  as  possible  in  common.  On  that  day, 
accordingly,  not  only  the  Christian  Church  was  bom,  but  also  the  Chris- 
tian state.  This  is  the  mirade  of  Pentecost,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
events  in  the  world's  history." 

So  we  believe,  with  our  view  of  the  transactions  of  the  day, 
but  what  there  was  supernatural  in  Bunsen^s,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  discover.  But  our  readers  wiU  think  we  have  said  sujQScient 
on  a  subject  which  ought  not  to  require  to  be  thus  canvassed, 
and  we  have  given  extracts  enough  to  enable  th^n  to  form 
their  own  opinion  of  the  matter. 

A  short  note  on  the  last  words  of  the  above  extract  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  cool  assumption  of  the  author  in  matters  of 
biblical  criticism,  that  we  think  it  worth  while  to  quote  it.  "  The 
true  reading  of  the  47th  verse  is :  *0  Se  Kvpco^  TrpoaerlBeL  rov^ 
ao^^ofiivov^  Kaff  rjfiepav  iirl  to  avro.  'And  the  Lord  daily 
joined  together  such  as  were  saved  (by  this  their  act  of  faith  in 
Christ,  which  prompted  them  to  reform  themselves,  and  confess 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Messiah).'  See  Lachmann,  and 
compare  Winer,  §  17,  3.'^  From  this,  novices  would  think  that 
conclamatum  est  might  be  said  of  this  text,  whereas,  although 
it  is  true  Lachmann  adopts  the  arrangement  above  given,  both 
internal  and  external  evidence  are  thought  to  be  against  it  by 
other  editors.  Tischendorf,  for  instance,  gives  the  old  order  in 
his  text.  This  is  not  the  way  matters  of  learned  import  should 
be  treated,  unless  indeed  all  true  learning  is  soon  to  be  banished 
from  us.  When  a  vmter  finds  that  some  peculiar  reading  of  a 
Scripture  text  will  further  his  views,  we  do  not  blame  hSn  for 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  but  then  it  should  be  assumed 
hypotheticaUy  and  modestly,  not  as  a  matter  of  certainty.  But 
we  are  sorry  to  find  that,  in  a  way  equally  trenchant,  Bunsen 
employs  criticism  whenever  it  suits  his  purpose.  Stat  pro  ra- 
tione  voluntas  might  indeed  be  used  as  his  motto  in  very  nume- 
rous places  in  these  volumes. 
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Under  ''the  first  generation"  tlie  aathor  treats  of  St.  Peter 
and  his  two  Epistles^  and  there  broaches  his  hypothesis  respecting 
the  extensive  interpolation  of  his  second  Epistle,  to  which  we 
have  before  referred.  Our  readers  must  abready  have  wondered 
on  what  authority  such  an  extraordinary  criticism  rested,  but  we 
must  now  tell  them  that  the  evidence  is  entirely  subjective,  con- 
sisting only  of  the  opinion  of  the  writer.  He  finds  the  germ  of 
the  idea  in  verse  twelve  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle,  of 
which  he  says — "  He  wrote  to  the  same  congregation  a  short 
letter,  which  is  thus  qualified:  'Exhorting  and  testifying  that 
this  is  the  true  grace  of  God  wherdn  ye  stand.' ''  In  our  version 
the  whole  passage  reads  thus  : — "  By  Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother 
unto  you  as  T  suppose,  I  have  written  briefly,  exhorting  and  tes- 
tifying that  this  is  the  true  grace  of  Crod  wherein  ye  stand;'' 
and,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  verse  has  always  been  r^arded 
as  referring  to  the  Epistle  itself,  which  Peter  was  about  to  send 
by  Silvanus.  But  Bimsen  concludes  that  SI  oKirpov  cannot 
describe  a  letter  of  the  length  of  the  second  Epistle,  and  looks 
around  for  some  shorter  document;  and,  as  fortune  favours  the 
brave,  he  finds  it  mixed  up  with  much  extraneous  matter  in  the 
second  Epistle.  "  That  short  letter,  I  believe,  is  stiU  in  existence. 
K  we  read,  without  any  preconceived  opinion,  the  first  section  of 
what  is  now  called  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  (i.  1 — 11),  we  find 
not  only  the  same  diction  as  in  the  first,  but  the  very  same  ex- 
hortation, which  was  required,  together  with  Silvanus's  verbal 
explanation,  to  confirm  those  Christians  in  their  faith,  just  as 
the  words  in  the  longer  Epistle  indicate.  Moreover,  that  section 
concludes  (ver.  11),  with  the  very  same  words,  '  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Clmst,'  which  precede,  in  the  conclusion  of  our 
present  Epistle,  the  doxology,  '  To  Him  be  glory  both  now  and 
for  ever.  Amen.'  This  doxology,  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
conclusion  of  the  short  letter  of  Peter,  referred  to  in  his  longer 
Epistle ;  the  text  of  which  is  subjoined."  We  leave  all  this  to 
the  judgment  of  our  readers,  because  argument  on  such  a  matter 
is  needless.  Much  has  be^  made  to  hang  on  the  formula  of 
philosophy,  Cogito,  ergo  sum ;  Chevalier  Bunsen  adopts  another, 
and  mfJ^es  it  equally  pregnant  of  consequences.  Credo,  ergo  est. 

One  more  example,  and  we  will  leave  the  subject.  In  a  note 
we  find  this  criticism.  "In  the  longer  Epistle,  avyK\f)pov6fioi 
(iii.  7),  the  constant  reading  of  all  ancient  MSS.,  arbitrarily 
changed  into  avyKXofpovofiot^,  is  merely  ovyicSiripovofMp^  which 
has  been  misunderstood."  This  sounds  ex  cathedrd,  and  might 
easily  mislead  a  tyro,  but  how  does  the  case  stand  ?  Bunsen 
means  to  say,  that  modem  critics  are  wrong  in  adopting  auyKytj^ 
povo^juH^y  as  Tischendorf  does ;  but,  instead  of  defending  what  he 
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calls  ''the  constant  reading  of  all  ancient  MSS./'  he  rejects 
ancients  and  modems  alike^  and  adopts  avyK\f)pov6fiq).  He 
means  to  saj^  but  does  not^  that  the  Iota  subscriptum  has  been 
always  mistaken  for  the  plural  ending.  We  need  only  remark^ 
that  for  this  emendation  there  is  no  basis  but  fancy,  or  as  some 
prefer  to  call  it,  conjecture.  In  no  MS.  or  version,  that  we  know 
of,  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  that  such  a  reading  was  ever 
thought  of. 

It  thus  clearly  appears  that  the  value  of  Bimsen's  critical 
labours  on  the  New  Testament  is  just  nothing.  After  these 
illustrations,  no  one  will  think  of  purchasing  or  reading  the  work 
in  the  hope  of  finding  reliable  information  on  any  Biblical  sub- 
ject. A  state  of  mind  is  indicated  quite  opposed  to  the  sober 
and  reverent  treatment  of  any  ancient  writer,  much  more  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  example  thus  furnished  is  very  salutary, 
and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  lost  upon  our  readers.  A  looseness 
of  thought  exists  as  to  the  text  of  Holy  Writ,  shewing  itself  in 
arbitrary  changes,  and  in  a  disposition  to  add  or  deduct  according 
as  some  theory  or  opinion  has  to  be  served.  The  result  of  this, 
as  inseparable,  we  think,  as  the  sowing  and  the  harvest,  the  tree 
and  the  fruit,  is  a  want  of  reverence  for  the  revelation  of  which 
the  letter  is  the  casket  and  depository,  manifesting  itself  in  such 
crude  opinions  as  that  on  the  Pentecostal  miracle.  We  by  no 
means  advocate  a  cleaving  to  a  received  text,  merely  because  it  is 
established,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  very  high  estimation  of 
a  critical  apparatus  for  discovering  the  true  text.  But  then,  we 
eschew  conjecture  as  a  very  dangerous  implement  in  feeble  human 
hands,  and  must  have  no  alterations  but  what  rest  on  evidence* 
On  this  principle  we  fear  no  evil  results  from  critical  science,  but 
quite  the  contrary;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  admit  such  a 
course  of  procedure  as  our  author  does  not  hesitate  to  use,  is  a 
direct  step  to  the  destruction  of  all  objective  revelation,  and  of 
all  true  faith.  We  deeply  regret  to  have  to  express  so  decided  an 
opinion  of  the  laborious  production  of  an  excellent  man  and 
accomplished  scholar ;  but  it  is  the  general  admiration  we  feel 
for  Chevalier  Bunsen  which  makes  us  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  faithfulness  in  the  matter  before  us.  We  are  conscious  of  a 
reverence  for  genius,  and  desire  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  it  should 
ever  make  us  think  lightly  of  the  Truth. 

As  a  critic  and  an  expositor  we  can  place  no  reliance  on 
Bunsen ;  it  may  therefore  be  asked.  In  what  does  the  value  of 
this  work  consist  ?  We  reply,  that  it  is  no  slight  advantage  to 
have  so  clear  an  exhibition  as  is  here  given  of  the  mode  of  think- 
ing of  a  pious  and  learned  man,  who,  doubtless,  is  only  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  class  of  thinkers.     But  this  is  but  a  small 
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cause  after  all^  for  commending  a  work  \  there  are  far  higher 
reasons  why  we  receive  these  seven  volumes  as  a  boon,  and  could 
wish  them  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  advanced  theological 
student.  Before  we  proceed  we  may  refer  to  the  very  pleasing 
style  in  which  the  writer  presents  his  thoughts,  malung  the 
volumes  easy  of  perusal,  and  in  many  parts  giving  a  kind  of 
fascination  to  the  work.  Take  as  an  instance,  his  account  of 
'^  Hermas^s  Shepherd,  or  the  Book  of  the  Shepherd,^^  which  ex- 
tends from  page  182  to  215  of  the  first  volume.  As  treated  in 
most  ecclesiastical  histories,  this  is  a  very  dry  and  uninteresting 
subject,  more  often  than  not  presented  as  having  no  more  in- 
terest about  it  than  an  old  monkish  legend  of  the  middle  ages. 
But  Bunsen  translates  the  piece,  points  out  its  relation  to  the 
mind  of  the  Church  at  the  period  of  its  publication,  and  gives 
a  charm  to  the  whole.  Indeed,  while  we  have  felt  our  best  con- 
victions hurt  by  his  Biblical  criticism  in  the  first  volume,  we 
have,  on  other  grounds,  been  highly  delighted  with  it.  His 
grouping  together  the  events  and  writers  of  the  several  early 
epochs  he  describes,  has  given  a  life  to  what  seemed  before  very 
destitute  of  animation.  Like  Neander  (though  most  unlike  in 
correct  criticism)  he  has  the  power  of  adorning  a  plain  subject, 
and  giving  novelty  to  that  which  is  common-place.  We  should 
be  ungrateful  therefore,  if  we  did  not,  on  this  account  alone, 
speak  well  of  these  volumes. 

But  it  is  the  vast  amount  of  documentary  history,  in  relation 
to  the  early  Church,  furnished  by  these  volumes,  which,  to  us, 
constitutes  their  charm.  If  introduced  by  a  friend  to  a  beautiM 
garden,  we  should  not  decline  the  invitation  to  enter  because 
we  knew  that  some  of  its  fruits  were  poisonous,  but,  avoiding 
them,  should  give  up  ourselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
which  were  refreshing  and  wholesome.  So,  the  waywardness 
of  Bunsen^s  mind  on  certain  subjects,  and  the  pernicious  prin- 
ciples he  often  seems  to  favour,  do  not  make  us  reject  the 
masses  of  real  information  which  he  here  presents  in  an  acces- 
sible form.  Five  of  the  volumes,  out  of  the  seven,  relate 
almost  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and  the  three  last  are 
the  repository  of  original  documents,  the  Greek  beautifully 
printed,  and  the  whole  arranged  and  annotated.  And  it  also 
happens  that  the  materials  thus  furnished  relate  to  subjects  too 
much  neglected,  namely,  the  early  Canons  and  Liturgies,  which 
are  so  fruitfril  of  information  to  a  thoughtful  mind.  Many 
costly  volumes  must  have  been  procured  before  what  is  here 
given  could  be  otherwise  obtained. 

The  erudition  of  the  Chevalier  is  immense,  and  excites  our 
wonder,  even  when  we  long  for  a  more  judicious  application  of 
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it.  That  one  mind  should  have  studied  all  the  subjects  intro- 
duced in  these  volumes  is  remarkable ;  how  much  more  so^  that 
it  should  have  been  able  to  grasp  them  so  as  to  write  about  them 
with  the  amount  of  skill  here  displayed.  Some  degree  of  super- 
ficiality  may  be  expected  in  such  a  variety  of  disquisitions^  and 
we  cannot  help  wishing  that  strength  had  been  gained  by  less 
diffusiveness.  In  Church  Archaeology  most  subjects  seem  fami- 
liar  to  our  author ;  his  knowledge  of  languages  is  extensive^  as 
vehicles  for  thought;  while  in  philology  he  seems  quite  at  home. 
When  we  remember  that  he  is  a  layman^  engaged  in  very 
responsible  professional  duties,  we  must  surely  feel  deep  respect 
for  his  talents  and  acquisitions;  and  that  he  has  devoted  the 
energies  of  a  life  to  pursuits  which  avoid  the  pleasures  and  the 
follies  of  courts.  No  man  can  have  done  what  Bunsen  has, 
without  having  been  a  labourer  in  the  literary  field.  We  think 
of  Brougham  while  writing  about  Bunsen,  as  to  versatility  of 
pursuit;  but  probably  the  German  will  generally  be  thought  to 
have  the  superiority  in  the  possession  of  hard-earned  lore.  Prom 
a  well-stor^  mind  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  pour  fourth  el^ant 
literary  disquisitions,  but  to  write  learned  books  like  those  before 
us  can  only  be  done  by  years  of  toil. 

But  if  we  were  to  put  Bunsen  in  a  class,  we  should  allot  him 
to  the  department  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  as  being  able  to  treat 
pleasantly  of  matter  of  higher  erudition.  It  may  be  said  of  him, 
nihil  tetigit  quod  non  omavit ;  his  mind  approaches  heavy  litera- 
ture with  an  elasticity  and  grace  which  wiU  always  make  him  a 
pleasant  writer,  and  he  will  have  the  merit  of  alluring  to  deeper 
contemplation  by  the  amenities  of  the  man  of  letters.  O  that 
we  might  feel  that  all  this  natural  genius  and  acquired  know- 
ledge  were  given  to  the  cause  of  revealed  truth  as  we  view  it ! 
The  learned  author  will  iHX)bably  smile  at  this ;  but  still  there  is 
truth,  and  there  is  error,  and  if  we  are  right,  he  must  be  wrong. 
One  consolation  is  that  we  believe  he  is  piously  conscientious ; 
that  he  loves  the  Bible  and  the  Church ;  and  while  we  can  give 
no  quarter  to  the  errors  we  have  been  compelled  to  point  out, 
we  yet  view  him  with  affectionate  respect,  as  one  who  is  not 
against  but  for  that  adorable  Bedeemer,  who,  no  doubt,  passes 
by  more  £Ehults  and  imperfections  than  we,  censorious  as  we  are, 
can  discover  in  each  other. 

Before  we  conclude  this  paper,  we  must  allude  to  a  subject  of 
great  importance  which  is  closely  connected  with  it.  We  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  author  of  these  volumes  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  much  of  the  theological  writing  proceeding  from 
the  press  of  this  country,  whedier  in  an  ephemeral  form  or  in 
volumes,  and  that  his  mind  has  been  so  repelled  and  offended  by 
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cradities  and  follies  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  contrary  extreme 
of  a  daring  and  irreverent  criticism.  We  cannot  read  many  of 
his  pages^  which  treat  on  the  opinions  of  English  religious  life^ 
without  feeling  painfdlly  that  he  has  no  respect  for  them^  and  that 
he  is  only  restrained  by  politeness  towards  the  land  of  his  long 
sojourn^  from  expressing  contempt.  If  such  is  really  the  case^ 
the  inquiry  should  be  instituted  as  to  how  far  there  is  ground  for 
this  depreciatory  tendency,  and  as  to  the  best  way  of  removing 
such  dangerous  stumbling-blocks^  if  proved  to  exist. 

Now^  no  one  acquainted  with  our  literature  in  its  religious 
relations  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  a  profession  of  superior 
piety  is  too  often  identified  with  weakness  of  judgment,  if  not 
with  ignorance  and  stupidity.  A  very  valuable  volume  has  just 
appeared,  which  was  entirely  originated  by  a  knowledge  of  this 
sad  phase  of  the  cultivated  mind  of  Britain.  Its  author  says, 
^^  In  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  powerful  essay  on  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Professor  M'Dougall  remarks  on  the  too  extensive  dif- 
fusion of  the  idea,  that  evangelical  religion,  in  its  strict,  personal 
form,  comports  ill  with  solidity  and  compass  of  intellect.  In  a 
course  of  somewhat  desultory  reading  I  was  forcibly  struck  with 
the  prevalence  of  this  idea  in  certain  departments  of  our  litera- 
ture.^^* Also,  in  the  third  part  of  The  Restoration  of  Belief  the 
anonymous  author  speaks  in  a  rather  melancholy  strain  of  popular 
errors  of  Biblical  criticism  and  interpretation,  by  which  unbelief 
is  encouraged,  and  desiderated  an  intelligible  principle  of  exegesis 
as  one  means  of  counteracting  infidelity.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  We  thoroughly  believe  that  such  is  the  fact ;  and  that 
the  nonsense  which  appears  every  month  in  the  shape  of  religious 
works  tends  to  foster  a  dislike  to  evangelical  religion  in  minds  of 
an  acute  order.  It  is  generally  by  good  men,  truly  and  emphati- 
cally so,  that  what  are  known  as  religious  books,  or  books  of 
practicsJ  piety,  are  written  and  published,  and  it  follows  that,  if 
they  are  often  puerile  in  their  Biblical  and  theological  knowledge, 
they  must  operate  badly.  We  trust  none  of  our  readers  think 
that  we  are  censorious,  or  that  we  overstate  the  matter  when  we 
affirm  that  these  puerilities  abound,  and  that  their  effect  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  has  been  stated. 

We  sometimes  know  not  which  most  to  wonder  at — ^the 
audacity  with  which  ridiculous  things  are  said  and  printed  about 
Biblical  interpretation  and  theological  doctrine,  or  the  peculiar 
mental  feebleness  by  which  they  can  be  embraced  and  enter- 

*  The  Christian  Life^  Social  and  Individual  By  Peter  Bayne,  M.A.  Edinburgh  : 
James  Hogg.  1855.  A  work  of  great  compass  of  thought,  illustrating  its  positions  by 
intereating  biographies. 
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tained.  We  should  not  marvel  so  much  if  this  weakness  were 
confined  to  unprofessional  persons,  although,  then,  it  would  be 
very  pitiable ;  but,  when  it  extends  to,  and  ahnost  characterizes 
a  class  of.  Christian  ministers,  our  astonishment  and  regret  are 
great  indeed.  Before  any  divine  subject  is  treated  of,  how  careful 
and  anxious  should  be  the  preparation  !  How  earnest  should  we 
be  not  to  promulgate  our  own  views,  but  to  ascertain  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit !  How  fearfiil  lest,  in  attempting  to  teach  others, 
we  should  mislead  them  and  do  them  harm !  Perhaps  these 
salutary  emotions  may  be  experienced  by  those  who  so  egregiously 
err  in  commenting  on  the  Bible,  but,  if  so,  it  is  lamentable  that 
their  hearts  should  be  so  much  better  than  their  heads :  that 
there  should  be  such  a  sad  discrepancy  between  judgment  and 
feeling. 

If  it  is  conceded  that  injudicious,  and  even  ignorant  persons 
do  so  often  take  upon  them  to  expound  the  deep  things  of  Qod, 
and  that  they  gain  a  popularity  which  makes  it  dangerous  for  us 
to  expose  their  errors,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  men  like  Bunsen 
should  go  on  the  noli  me  tangere  principle,  and  wish  to  keep  dear 
from  the  least  suspicion  of  belonging  to  such  an  inept  and  emas- 
culated school.  It  ought  not  to  be  so ;  wise  men  ought  to  discern 
between  things  that  differ  and  distinguish  between  the  precious 
and  the  vile ;  but  human  nature  is  prone  to  extremes,  and  has  a 
special  tendency  to  build  up  a  fancied  wisdom  on  the  presumed 
ignorance  of  other  men.  StiU,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  of 
us  to  give  no  offence,  neither  to  the  Jew,  the  Gentile,  nor  the 
Church  of  God :  and  it  is  especially  to  be  desired  that  piety 
should  not  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prejudice  against  itself  and  its 
principles  those  who  can  feel  that  its  best  adornment  would  be  a 
reasonable  thoughtfiilness. 
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To  some  readers  of  otir  Journal,  the  pages  often  appear  too  re- 
condite, and  the  information  has  been  designated  by  the  expres- 
sive word  dry.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  and  we  believe  it  is 
by  candid  minds,  that  the  high  themes  we  discuss  can  only  be 
made  interesting  to  those  whose  training  fits  for  their  compre- 
hension. We  say  this  generally,  for  it  is  by  no  means  the  case 
that  all  our  articles  are  unreadable  by  ordinary  persons.  We 
have  the  means  of  knowing  that  many  of  both  sexes,  who  only 
profess  to  have  had  an  ordinarily  good  education,  find  much 
mental  food  in  the  repast  we  fttmish  to  Biblical  critics  and  philo- 
sophers. At  all  events,  we  have  in  most  numbers  a  paper  or  two 
which  is  not  recondite,  and  we  are  now  about  to  present  such  a 
one  to  our  readers. 

With  all  the  talk  about  the  depressed  state  of  poetry,  a  vast 
deal  yearly  leaves  the  press,  and  that  which  is  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  religion  is  not  behind  that  which  is  more  secular* 
There  is  one  aspect  of  this  prolificness  to  which  we  attach  great 
importance,  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  tastes  of  the  masses 
of  the  community ;  we  mean  the  supply  of  poetry  to  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Few  of  these  ephemeral  sheets  appear  without 
a  comer  dedicated  to  the  muse ;  and  very  often  gem-like  produc- 
tions delight  us,  are  read,  and  then,  perhaps,  for  ever  forgotten. 
But  it  is  more  frequently  the  case  that  such  occasional  contribu- 
tions have  no  merit  whatever,  and  often  they  are  execrable,  both 
as  to  matter  and  style.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that 
this  charge  may  be  preferred  with  truth  against  what  is  called 
religious  poetry,  and  which  comes  forth  so  abundantly  in  publi- 
cations which  appear  under  the  patronage  of  Christianity.  If  a 
man,  or  woman,  puts  some  commonplace  or  Scriptural  idea  into 
rhyme,  and  divides  it  into  five  or  six  verses,  it  seems  to  be  a  rule 
with  some  editors  to  admit  it.  It  is  too  bad  thus  to  give  the 
shelter  of  religion  to  maudlin  sentiment,  bad  figures,  and  bad 
versification ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  good  cause  is  not  often 
seriously  injured  by  the  practice.    Persons  not  favourable  to  piety 
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take  up  a  religious  magazine  which  would  profit  them  if  they 
would  read  its  solid  papers;  but  the  eye  is  first  attracted  by 
some  miserable  display  in  poet^s  comer,  and  the  whole  work  is 
thrown  aside  in  disgust.  It  is  quite  natural  it  should  be  so. 
When  we  open  the  Bible,  there  is  poetry,  but  it  is  dignified, 
chaste,  and  often  tender ;  always  pure.  But  we  turn  from  the 
Scriptures  to  the  works  of  those  who  profess  to  make  them  their 
guide  and  model,  and  we  discover  the  most  offensive  puerilities. 
Let  editors  see  to  this.  More  than  once  lately  a  worse  offence 
has  been  committed,  by  the  collection  and  republication  in  a 
separate  form  of  these  miserable  travesties  of  sacred  song.  Not 
contented  with  annoying  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Evangelical  or 
the  Church  of  England  Magazine  (exempli  gratid)  these  abortive 
attempts  at  poetry  start  up  to  Hfe  in  gilt  edges  aJCbd  handsome 
cloth  bindiag. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  much  toleration  should  be  given  to 
bad  poetry  in  the  form  of  psalms  and  hymns,  even  in  cases  when 
a  compiler  begins  de  novo,  and  can  exclude  what  he  pleases. 
We  can  understand  the  difficulty  there  is  in  expurgating  Watts, 
who  has  now  an  antiquity  to  tolerate  and  shelter  the  strange 
conceits  and  bad  rhymes  which  disfigure  the  beauties  of  his 
hymns ;  and  the  same  remark  will  hold  good  of  Brady  and  Tate, 
and  Stemhold  and  Hopkins.  But  how  can  we  account  for  new 
collections  of  psalmody  exhibiting  these  offensive  figures  and 
couplets  ?  The  fact  is,,  that  poetry  has  not  yet  become  a  part  of 
education  among  us;  or  ratiier  tiie  departmwit  of  instruction 
which  would  give  an  ear  for  appropriate  metaphors  and  decent 
rhymes  is  altogether  ignored  and  n^ected.  We  wish  there 
were  a  reform  in  this  respect,  and  that  all  schools  would  endea- 
vour to  give  some  idea  of  what  poetry  ought  to  be.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry^  or  of  the  poetic  fisuculty  ; 
but  merely  of  such  a  measinre  of  taste  and  refinement,  as  would 
render  it  impossible  for  much  to  be  admired  and  used  which  is 
now  popular  among  us. 

But  we  have  now  to  speak  of  voh/mes  of  saered  poetry,  two 
having  been  put  into  our  hands  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Of  the 
writers  we  may  say  that  we  know  nothing :  we  are  ignorant  of 
their  ecclesiastical  status  or  social  relations,  except  so  far  as  we 
can  gather  something  about  them  from  their  works.  Although 
very  different  in  the  character  of  their  minds,  there  is  yet  a 
great  resemblance  in  many  respects.  Both  have  published  a 
lengthened  poem  followed  by  shorter  pieces,  and  both  have  dedi- 
cated their  powers  to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer.  Both  are 
distinguished  by  a  fine  taste,  and  delicate  susceptibilities. 

We  imagine  Mr.  Burns  is  a  dei^yman  of  the  Church  of 
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Scotland^  but  he  has  no  preface^  and  giveii  no  explanation  of  his 
feelings  or  motives.  In  place  of  snch  a  formal  introduction  we 
have  the  following  beautiftd  lines  t — 

"  No  laurel  leaves,  no  sweet  unfisdin^  flowers, 
Bloom  in  the  garland  of  these  simple  tines ; 
They  are  but  tuwies  woven  in  random  hours, 
Like  those  some  lonely  shepherd-boy  6ntwines : 

''  The  while  his  fingers  plait  the  scentless  wreath, 
He  finds  some  pleasure  in  his  idle  skill ; 
At  even,  he  leaves  it  withering  on  the  heath, 
Or  strews  its  fragments  on  the  moorland  rill." 

The  longest  piece  of  the  collection  is  7%e  Vision  of  Prophecy, 
to  which  the  foUowing  argument  is  prefixed. 

"The  destinies  of  the  world  (JontroUed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
announced  by  him  to  man  directly,  or  through  the  Hebrew  Prophets  (i.) 
— ^First  announcement  of  a  Kedeemer  coeval  with  the  Fall  (ii.) — Clearer 
revelations  made  in  after-times  to  the  same  effeOt:  this  the  crowning 
theme,  or  *  Spirit  of  Prophecy '  (iii.-v.) — The  fortunes  of  the  Jewish 
people  particularly  foretold  and  verified  (vi.-viil.) — Those  also  of  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael  (tx.) — ^Prophecy  verified  in  the  overthrow  and  de- 
gradation of  ancient  empires  and  cities:  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  and 
Egypt  (x.-xii.) — In  the  succession  of  the  four  empires  of  the  Old  World 
(xiii.)---In  the  rise  of  the  Antichristian  power  (xiv.V— Its  calU  to  guilty 
nations,  and  threatenings  of  retribution  (xv.,  xvi.) — The  final  kiumph  of 
a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  (xvix.)'* 

The  treatment  of  this  subject  is  hig^y  original  and  poetic. 
There  is  a  plaintive  tenderness  joined,  to  a  decp-tonjed  piety, 
which  confers  a  charm  and  leads  us  to  wish  for  more  when  the 
task  is  ended.  The  writer  has  a  deep  p^foeptiom  of  the  sin  by 
which  the  world  is  burdened  and  made  miserable,  and  of  the 
power  of  divine  tmth  to  elevafte  its  condition  and  promote  its 
happiness.  Invisible  realities  affect  his  imagination,  and  often 
confer  a  sublimity  on  his  dicticm.  Perhaps  the  following  stanzas 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  nature  and  merits  of  the  wh(3e  piece. 

"  How  clear  the  strmns  which  sounded 
From  ravishing  harps,  touched  with  no  earthly  skill ! 
Though  then  the  compass  of  their  notes  was  bounded. 
The  unutterable  burden  lingers  stiU. 
Sweet  from  the  hdy  moimtain,  tempk-^crdwued. 
The  heaven-breathed  hymn  stole  up  the  ait ; 
While  surges  of  harmonious  sound, 
From  cymbal,  tmitip^  and  dujkdmer, 

c  2 
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In  solemn  undulations  rolled 

Aroiind  tlie  pillared  courts  at  even, — 

High  chants,  in  which  the  minstrel-king  foretold 

The  peaceftd  glories  of  a  sinless  reign ; 

Or  in  the  stately  cadence  given 

To  rapt  Isaiah's  deep  and  passioned  strain. 

Hark !  how  the  jubilant  song  swells  ever  clearer 

As  Earth  beholds  its  Saviour  nearer. 

"  He  was  thy  theme  of  gloiy, 
O  Prophecy  !     He  fixed  thine  eye  from  far : 
His  was  the  name  that  faltered  through  thy  story, — 
His  was  thy  Sceptre, — His  thy  Eastern  Star ! 
With  joy  didst  thou  behold  the  heavenly  Child 
In  BetUehem  bom  in  lowly  guise. 
And  the  meek  mother,  undefiled, 
Droop  over  Him  her  dove-like  eyes ; 
Thou  didst  behold  the  sorrowing  Man, — 
Didst  follow  Him  through  want  and  woe, — 
Wast  His  first  mourner,  for  thine  eye  outran 
The  passage  of  His  days,  and  wept  to  see 
Afar  the  sinless  Sufferer  bow 
His  bleeding  temples  on  the  bitter  tree. 
Thou,  too,  didst  first  proclaim  Salvation 
Through  that  divine  and  dread  Oblation. 

"  By  thy  high  sanctions  guarded. 
The  father  of  the  faithful  held  his  hope; 
.     Thy  sacred  voice  his  steady  trust  rewarded, 

What  time  he  stood  beneath  Heaven's  cloudless  cope 

And,  in  the  starry  troops  that  filled  the  skies. 

And  round  its  azure  limits  stood. 

Beheld  his  own  proud  destinies, — 

The  innumerable  multitude 

That  should  arise,  and  call  him  blest. 

Thou  didst  the  chosen  people  guide, 

And  cheer  the  weary  tribes  with  hopes  of  rest. 

When  wandering  on  through  deserts,  faint  and  slow, — 

Under  thy  covering  shadow  hide 

Their  tents  from  harm ;  in  cloud  and  flame  didst  move 

Before  their  armies,  till,  in  Canaan's  borders, 

They  settled  in  their  peaceful  orders. 


'  In  accents  wild  and  mournful. 
Thy  voice  entreats  a  fallen  world  to  rise, 
O  Prophecy !     Infatuate  and  scornful. 
It  recks  not  of  its  awfiil  destinies ; 
The  oppressor  under  thy  uplifted  rod 
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Still  waves  his  reddening  scourge  of  guilt. 

Still  murmurs  in  the  ear  of  Grod 

The  cry  of  blood  by  brothers  spilt ; 

The  generations  groan  with  woe ; 

With  giant  stride  Vice  walks  the  earth. 

And  Evil  spreads  in  darker,  deadlier  flow, 

A  deluge  more  appalling  than  of  old ; 

And  Pleasure  revels  loud,  and  Mirth 

Entwines  her  rose-wreath ;  Avarice,  for  gold, 

Leads  forth  her  pilgrims  over  seas  and  mountains, 

And  Gain  still  thirsts  for  fresher  fountains. 

**  With  lurid  splendour  glowing. 
Thy  cyphers  stand  on  the  world's  girdling  wall, 
But  no  Bdshazzar  on  the  sign  is  throwing 
A  fearful  eye,  or  lets  the  wine-cup  fall ; 
Unheeded  are  the  few  interpreters 
Who,  lifting  faithful  voices  loud. 
Expound  the  cryptic  characters. 
Amidst  the  riot  of  the  crowd ; — 
But,  O  ye  kings  !  in  time  be  wise ! — 
Ye  nations  1  hear  the  dread  command, — 
Awake  from  sensual  slumber,  ere  the  skies 
Are  cloven,  and  the  strong  all-shattering  blast 
Proclaims  the  reckoning  at  hand, 
And  the  long  day  of  visitation  past. 
Unmoved  ye  hear  the  summons  to  repentance, — 
Unpitied  must  ye  bide  the  sentence. 

**  Even  now  thy  latest  vision, 
Thy  loveliest,  brightens  through  the  mists  of  Time. 
The  day-spring  breaks, — a  purple  light  Elysian 
Through  the  dear  ether  gladdens  every  clime. 
The  idols  fall  unsceptred  firom  their  tlurones ; 
Hushed  is  the  stormy  trump  of  War, — 
Its  pageantry  is  past,  its  groans. 
And  the  loud  crashing  of  its  car ; 
The  choral  song  of  gladness  swells 
From  Arctic  lands  and  Austral  isles ; 
Peace,  like  an  undeparting  angel,  dwells 
On  earth,  and  Bachel's  wail  is  heard  no  more ; 
Hope  sweetly  sheds  her  rainbow  smiles ; 
Salvation  lifts  the  cross  on  every  shore. 
Come,  then.  Lord  Jesus !  all  creation  groaneth, — 
Thy  bride  her  absent  Spouse  bemoaneth ! " 

As  we  have  no  reason  to  tliink  Mr.  Bums  is  one  of  the 
modem  prophetic  school^  we  presume  he  refers,  in  the  above 
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passage,  to  propliecy  in  the  general  sense,  as  meaning  the 
threatenings  of  Holy  Scripture  and  its  revealed  eschatology. 
There  is  something  perfectly  awful  in  the  way  in  which  men 
forget  all  the  terrible  warnings  against  selfish  luxury  and  covet- 
ousness,  and  all  the  other  national  and  individual  sins  which  the 
Bible  forbids.  A  warning  voice  cannot  be  too  often  raised 
against  these  vices  and  follies,  both  by  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
and  this  is  the  legitimate  office  of  the  public  instructor,  But  no 
good,  we  think,  ever  results  from  predicting  the  end  of  the  world, 
as  some  definable  event.  As  though  to  mark  the  folly  of  this 
prying  into  matters  not  made  known  to  us,  it  does  not  appear 
that  such  confident  auguries  of  coming  doom  make  men  less 
worldly,  or  induce  them  to  be  wise  in  time ;  and  even  those  who 
profess  to  believe  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  present  state  of  things 
will  end,  still  buHd,  and  plant,  and  save  money;  furnishing 
another  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  principle—'^  If  they  believe 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead  -/^  that  is,  if  the  certainty  of  our  own  dis- 
solution and  the  coming  Judgment  of  God,  matters  clearly  re- 
vealed, do  not  lead  to  holy  action,  more  dubious  things  will  not. 
This  is  a  digression ;  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  fine  poetry 
devoted  to  a  service  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  discourage. 

We  are  most  attracted  by  the  minor  pieces  of  this  volume, 
many  of  them  being  very  perfect  in  their  structure,  and  contain- 
ing, in  a  small  compass,  a  fine  sentiment.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  such  diminutive  poems  give  but  little  opportunity  for  genius 
to  display  itself,  but  we  are  disposed  to  question  the  truth  of  the 
opinion.  A  different  kind  of  ability  may  be  wanted,  certainly, 
for  a  sustained  poetic  effect,  and  one  of  a  few  verses^  but  stfil 
there  is  room  in  the  latter  for  the  exercise  of  great  taste  and  skill. 
A  thought  has  to  be  compressed,  and  put  in  the  appropriate 
setting  or  framework  of  elegant  diction,  and  for  this  no  ordinary 
abilities  are  demanded.  The  two  following  are  very  perfect  of 
their  kind,  and  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  recording  them 
here : — 

"FAITH   WOEKETH   BY  LOVE. 

**  0  moum  not  that  the  days  are  gone, 

The  old  and  wondrous  days, 
When  Faith's  unearthly  glory  shone 

Along  our  earthly  ways ; 
When  the  Apostle's  gentlest  touch 

Wrought  like  a  sacred  spell. 
And  health  came  down  (mi  every  couch 

On  which  his  shadow  fell. 
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**  The  glory  is  not  wbolly  fled 

That  shone  so  bright  before. 
Nor  is  the  ancient  yirtue  dead 

Though  thns  it  works  no  more. 
Still  godlike  Power  with  GK>odness  dwells. 

And  blessings  round  it  moTe, 
And  Faith  still  works  its  miracles. 

Though  now  it  works  by  Love. 

"  It  may  not  on  the  crowded  ways 

Lift  up  its  voice  as  then, 
But  still  with  sacred  might  it  sways 

The  stormy  minds  of  men. 
Grace  still  is  given  to  make  the  faiut 

Grow  stronger  through  distress. 
And  even  the  shadow  of  the  saint 

Betains  its  power  to  bless.'* 


"TO  A   FBIEND   DEPABTED. 

"  The  memoiy  of  thy  truth  to  me 

My  heart  will  ne'er  resign. 
Until,  beloved  1  mine  shall  be 

As  cold  a  bed  as  thine. 
High  o'er  my  path  of  life  it  will 

Hang  ever  as  a  star. 
To  cheer  my  steps  toward  the  hill 

Where  the  immortal  are. 

"  The  lesson  of  thy  gentle  life, 

Thy  trials  meekly  borne, 
Will  keep  me  hopeful  in  the  strife 

When  fainting  and  out-worn ; 
Then,  for  a  darker  hour  remains 

The  memory  of  the  faith 
That  triumphed  over  mortal  pains. 

And  calmly  fronted  death. 

"  I  once  had  hoped  that  side  by  side 

Our  journey  we  might  go. 
And  with  a  perfect  love  divide 

Our  gladness  and  our  woe ; 
But  thou  hast  reached  thy  Father's  home. 

And  happier  thou  art  there 
Than  I,  lefb  wearily  to  roam 

Through  days  of  grief  and  care. 
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"  Thongli  all  is  changed  since  thou  art  gone, 

I  would  not  wish  thee  here, 
Far  rather  would  I  weep  alone 

Than  see  thee  shed  a  tear ; — 
The  thought  of  thy  great  happiness 

Is  now  a  part  of  mine ; 
Nor  would  I  wish  my  sorrow  less 

To  see  that  sorrow  thine." 

The  latter  piece  is  of  a  kindred  character  with  many  in  the 
volmne;  and  we  conclude  that  Mr.  Bnms  has  had  to  experience 
those  deep  and  tender  sorrows  which  linger  around  beloved  de- 
parted ones.  This  will  make  the  book  popular,  for  "  who  has  not 
lost  a  friend  ?^^  A  general  knowledge  of  human  nature  may 
enable  a  writer  to  describe  some  emotions  he  has  not  himself 
experienced,  but  surely  no  one  who  has  not  himself  hung  with 
vain  retrospections  and  longings  over  the  grave  could  have  penned 
the  following : — 

"  MEMOBIAL  LINES. 

"  I  know  thy  God  hath  given  thee  sweet  releasing 

From  the  great  woe  thy  gentle  spirit  bore. 
Yet  in  the  heart  still  throbs  the  thought  unceasing, — 

Beloved !  thou  wilt  come  to  us  no  more. 
No  more  I  although  we  feel  thy  sainted  vision. 

The  while  we  speak  of  thee,  is  lingering  near. 
And  know  that,  in  the  bliss  of  thy  transition. 

Thou  still  rememberest  us  who  moum  thee  here. 

"  We  loved,  and  still  we  love  thee.     What  can  sever 

This  holy  bond  ?     The  spirit  is  not  dust ; 
Sweet  is  thy  memory  in  the  soul  for  ever. 

And  fondly  guarded  as  a  sacred  trust. 
Dear  was  thy  living  image  when  before  us 

It  stood  in  aU  thy  youthful  beauty's  glow, 
Yet  still  more  dear  thy  spirit  hovering  o'er  us 

With  the  bright  crown  of  glory  on  its  brow. 

"  How  oft  the  weary  heart,  its  grief  dissembling. 

Sees  the  calm  smile  upon  thy  features  still. 
And  hears  along  its  chords,  like  music  trembling. 

The  low  clear  tones  to  which  it  once  would  thjrill ! 
The  vision  fades, — we  feel  we  are  forsaken. 

The  gloom  returns,  the  anguish  and  the  care, — 
And  tender  longings  in  the  heart  awaken. 

Which  wish  thee  here,  though  thou  art  happier  there. 
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"  Alas !  how  far  the  Past  outweighs  the  Present, — 

The  fonns  that  oome  no  more  the  friends  we  see ! 
How  the  lone  spirit  feels  'tis  far  less  pleasant 

To  smile  with  others  than  to  weep  for  thee  1 
Yet,  in  the  straggle  of  its  silent  sorrow. 

The  pining  heart  can  sometimes  brei^  its  chain. 
And  from  the  Savionr's  word  this  hope  may  borrow, — 

Beloyed  1  we  shall  see  thee  yet  again." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  a  single  Scripture  idea 
is  made  the  vehicle  of  fine  imaginings,  we  will  extract  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

" ICHABOD. 

"  Most  hapless  child  I  to  thee  the  gate  of  life 

Death  has  unbarred, — strange  keeper  of  the  door  ! 
And  thine  eyes  open  on  this  scene  of  strife. 
As  thy  famt  mother^s  dose  for  evermore. 
What  is  thy  world  but  one  vast  sable  room. 
With  shields  sepulchral  hanging  round  its  gloom  ? 

"  Thy  mother  meek  had  sorrow  in  thy  birth. 
Which  never  vanished  in  redeeming  joy ; 
Thy  natal  hour  awoke  no  festal  mirth. 

And  heard  no  joyous  greetings,  wretched  boy ! 
Thy  father  lay  upon  his  bloody  bier. 
And  how  coidd  she  who  loved  him  linger  here  ? 

"  What  time  thou  camest  hither,  didst  thou  not. 
Upon  the  border  of  that  dolorous  bourne, 
Meet  them,  and  him  thy  grandsire  ?     Had  their  lot 

Been  thhie,  thou  surdy  hadst  been  less  forlorn. 
Didst  thou  not  see  them  walking,  hand  in  hand. 
Nigh  the  dim  portals  of  that  shadowy  land  P 

"  Upon  thy  natal  day  they  all  went  thither; 

Thy  father  was  the  first,  all  bathed  in  blood ; 
Thy  grandsire  next ;  and  she,  the  last,  did  wither 

In  the  pure  bloom  of  perfect  womanhood, — 
That  gentle  lady,  who  had  mourned  their  sin, 
Crushed  in  the  storm  which  burst  upon  her  kin. 

"  The  Priest,  the  Warrior,  and  the  Wife  depart. 
And  thou  hast  come  upon  the  funeral  eve ; 

But  will  thy  coming  cheer  the  drooping  heart 
Of  Israel  ?  thy  poor  mite  of  life  relieve 

This  heavy  sum  of  slaughter,  and  atone 

For  beauty  and  for  bravery  that  are  gone  ? 
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"  She  whispered,  dinging  to  the  periloos  edge 
Of  life,  a  name  wherein  all  omens  mingle, 
And  types  of  blackest  doom, — ^a  fearful  pledge 

That  God  had  made  all  ears  to  creep  and  tingle 
At  the  dread  judgments  that  had  Mien  on  gnilt. 
For  which  no  victim's  life-blood  might  be  spilt 

"  Thy  name  has  passed  into  a  prorerfo ;  thou 
Hast  pointed  many  morals ;  when  we  see 
Honours  departing,  mounting  hopes  laid  low. 

And  glory  tarnished,  we  remember  thee : 
We  hear  it  like  an  echo  in  the  aisles 
Of  antique  temples  and  imperial  piles. 

"  On  Grecian  friezes  strewn  through  laurel  shades. 

On  bronze  corroded  by  Oblivion's  rust, 
On  proud  Palmyra's  tottering  colonnades. 

On  ruins  raked  and  sifted  into  dust. 
On  the  dim  vestiges  of  Babylon's  walls. 
And  old  Assyria's  marble-panelled  halls, — 

"  Time's  iron  pen  carves  Ichabod ! — a  name 

That  seems  the  eternal  language  of  our  sighs. 

The  spirit  of  all  homilies  on  fame. 
The  sum  of  immemorial  elegies ; 

The  sole  immortal  legend  that  remains 

To  mark  the  site  of  palaces  and  fanes. 

"  Thy  memory  shall  never  fade,  because 

Tis  bound  up  with  decay,  and  has  the  range 
Of  an  unending  fate.     While  the  deep  laws 

Of  being  sh^  unfold  themselves  through  Change, 
And  old  things  fade  and  moulder,  thou  shalt  be 
Too  sure  of  mournful  immortality ! 

**  It  may  be  well  that  we  so  little  know 

Of  thy  succeeding  life,  mysterious  child  ! 
Thy  features  muffled  with  a  veil  of  woe. 

Thou  art  the  spirit  of  sorrow  deep  and  wild. 
And  aU  thy  story  may  be  thus  comprised, — 
Most  strangely  bom,  most  moumfcQly  baptized. 

"  May  the  dark  riddle  of  thy  life  be  read 

In  this  thy  baptism  of  tears  and  blood  P 
Was  thine  a  blighted  being  ?    Did  men  dread 

The  quick  infection  of  thy  neighbourhood  P 
Or,  as  might  chance,  did  days  of  thoughtless  mirth 
Defy  the  dismal  auguries  of  thy  birth  ? 
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"  Or  didst  thou,  in  unconscious  sympathy, 
Die  with  thy  kindred  on  thy  natol  night  P 

And  bom  and  named  so  sadly,  didst  thou  sigh 
Thy  breath  away,  or  sicken  at  the  light, 

And  only  leave  the  darkness  of  one  womb. 

To  creep  into  another,*— the  dark  tomb  P 

"  I  well  believe  this  was  thy  happier  fate, 
And  that  the  dewy  eyes  of  the  next  mom 

Saw  a  sad  pomp  emeigmg  from  the  gate 

Of  Shiloh :  on  one  bier  three  bodies  bome,-^ 

The  grandsire,  and  the  mother,  and  the  child ; 

All  blighted,-Hstem,  and  branch,  and  blossom  undefiled." 

Let  lis  now  turn  to  the  Trameript  and  other  Poems^  by  Mr. 
Ball.  This  gentleman  does  give  us  some  introductory  matter, 
informing  us  that  '^the  poems  were  printed  two  years  ago  for 
private  distribution^  and  are  now  made  accessible  to  some  inquiry 
for  them  beyond  the  limits  of  such  distribution.^^  We  also  dis- 
cover that  ^^  Glen  Bothay,  Bydal,  Westmoreland/^  is  the  favoured 
sphere  of  the  author's  residence  and  rambles^  and  this  will  account 
for  much  of  the  description  which  the  pieces  contain.  The 
Transcript  occupies  118  pages,  the  Memorial  nearly  as  many; 
the  rest  of  the  volume  being  taken  up  with  minor  pieces.  The 
Transcript  consists  of  six  books,  entitled,  Bepentance,  Faith, 
The  Church,  The  Mist,  The  Snow-storm,  and  New  Year's  Eve. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  Cowp«p  has  been  Mr.  Ball^s  model, 
perhaps  unconsciously;  and  the  style  of  treating  religious  subjects 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  bard  of  Olney.  We  are  not  com- 
paring the  two  authors,  who  are,  substantially,  very  diflferent; 
but  still  there  is  an  obvious  sameness  of  structure  and  execution. 
A  love  of  external  nature,  a  benevolent  heart,  and  a  disposition 
to  treat  religious  errors  caustically,  are  evident  all  through  this 
volume.  In  some  places  the  sentiments  seem  those  of  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
author  belongs  to  it.  Two  passages,  didactic  and  descriptive  re- 
spectively, will  convey  some  conception  of  our  author.—- 

"  Untntor'd  souls  that  humbly  look  within 
Learn  more  of  evidence  than  e'en  the  wise 
Who  know  to  marshal  revelation's  proofs ; 
These  feel  the  plagne  within  them,  crave  a  cure. 
And  find  it  in  the  Gospel, — ^prove  its  power, 
Themselves  the  witnesses,  and  need  no  more ; 
One  thing  they  know,  they  languished  and  were  heal'd. 
Were  blind  and  now  they  see :  Oh,  for  the  increase 
Of  proof  like  this,  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
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Attesting  to  the  virtue  of  the  Faith 
That  justifies,  because  on  Jesus  fix'd ! 
Eeasoning  may  drive  us  from  Opinion's  hold 
But  from  Experience  never  1     Things  unseen. 
And  things  desir'd  the  most,  once  evident. 
Are  ne'er  explain'd  away :  Union  by  Faith 
With  Christ  the  Vine  shews  fruit  too  palpable 
To  be  gainsaid — proves  it  the  work  of  God 
Thus  to  believe — ^a  new  creation  wakes. 
Old  things  recede,  and  all  things  are  made  new ! 
Bom  to  new  life  by  Faith,  a  cottage  child 
Grows  wiser  in  divine  philosophy 
Than  all  the  schoolmen  :  In  this  mortal  state 
The  confidence  of  trust,  the  yielded  will, 
Obedient  love,  and  patient  hope,  compose 
True  Wisdom's  part ;  prepare  to  live,  to  die. 
And  work  the  wonders  promis'd  by  the  Schools ; 
But  ne'er  perform' d,  tilt  in  the  school  of  Christ 
Strength  is  put  on  that  worketh  aU  in  aU." 


**  Beloved  Eydal !  at  aU  seasons  sweet. 
And  never  more  than  now,  when  Winter  ptoves 
A  power  o'er  other  scenes,  to  waste,  deform. 
That  thou  canst  still  resist :  The  Ice  that  binds 
Thy  waters,  ovly  brings  a  joyous  troop 
Gliding  and  sliding,  while  the  chair-sledge  waits 
Upon  the  dame,  urg'd  by  bland  chivalry. 
Whose  feet  might  seem  to  borrow  Hermes'  wings  : 
Fire  on  the  ice,  that  tells  how  genuine  glee 
Can  work  e'en  on  cold  hearts,  sends  up  its  blaze 
Among  the  o'erhanging  wood  of  those  fair  Isles, 
Whose  charms  reserv'd  from  too  familiar  gaze 
Of  curious  Boatman,  now  invite  the  step 
Of  charter'd  Ice-rover:  deep  heather-beds 
Open  for  pathlets,  led  through  mossy  glades, 
'Mid  rustling  leaves,  and  under  greenwood  bowers 
Of  olden  growth,  entwin'd  with  mistletoe. 
And  bright  with  ivied  store — where  ferns  abound 
Green  as  the  Spring,  and  free  as  Summer  air : 
The  rocky  shores,  streak'd  with  gold  lichen,  here 
Give  outline  sharp ;  and,  there,  are  deeply-set 
In  fringe  of  imderwood,  that  smites  the  ice. 
Hindering  to  dip,  as  wont,  into  the  wave. 
Gentle  rebuke,  which  he  that  now  explores 
These  secret  island-beauties,  in  still  pause, 
May  hear  with  every  breeze  that  creeps  within 
To  search  the  heron's  nest :  The  moimtain  view. 
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How  glorious  from  these  isles  1     So  minds  recluse 
That  hide  their  wealth,  oft,  from  their  privacy 
See  more  of  heavenly  heights,  and  more  aspire ! 
An  easy  landing  offers,  where  the  strand 
Lies  homeward,  in  a  hollow,  richly  girt 
With  stately  Sycamores  bordering  the  road. 
On  the  lake's  margin,  where  the  quany-man 
Alas  1  makes  havoc ;  sycamores  that  still 
Breathe  on  mine  ear  an  Arnold's  honoured  name. 
In  the  deep  whispering  of  their  solemn  shade : 
He  taught  me  first  their  beauty,  and  transferred 
To  me  love  for  those  Trees,  now  lov'd  the  more 
While  life  shall  last,  for  him  their  voice  recalls : 
Oh,  great  in  virtue  as  in  power  1  and  true 
To  every  social  daim  through  all  thy  toils ! 
Pleasant  thy  memory  I  vercUmt  as  the  vale ; 
Enduring  as  the  mountains ;  bright  and  pure 
As  this  sweet  Mere,  when  sunbeams  are  abroad ; 
Whose  waters,  while  they  gladden  all  their  banks, 
Within  their  central  depths  reflect  the  heavens  1 " 

'^The  Snow-storm  ^^  contains  a  highly  interesting  and  well- 
sustained  narrative  of  John  and  Sarf^  Green,  lost  in  a  snow- 
storm among  the  feUs  between  Langdale  and  Easedale ;  a  rustic 
sale  having  drawn  them  from  their  home,  they  return  over  the 
fells  contrary  to  the  advice  of  others,  and  never  get  back.  The 
tale  of  Agnes,  eight  years  of  age,  who,  with  marvellous  good 
sense,  provided  for  the  feunily  of  the  absent  pajrents  is  deeply 
affecting.  In  this  collection,  as  in  the  former,  the  smaller  pieces 
are  greatly  to  our  taste,  and  display  many  excellent  qualities  of 
head  and  heart.  We  quote  three  of  them,  and  we  are  sure  our 
readers  will  think  them  ornaments  of  our  pages. 

"A   CHILD    SWEPT  AWAT  BY  A   FLOOD   OP  THE   EOTHAT. 

"  Thy  babe  is  safe,  fond  mother,  grieve 

No  more !  o'er  death's  cold  river 
Her  cradle  living  green  doth  weave 

With  flowers  that  never  wither : 
Leave,  on  the  rude  wave,  dying,  leave 

Thy  murmurs  !  Bless  the  Giver 
Who  takes  his  own  with  Him  to  live 

For  ever  and  for  ever ! 

"  Through  her  bright  mom,  that  no  dim  eve 
O'ertook,  was  He  not  with  her? 
Did  He  not  ransom  and  forgive 
Then  to  Himself  receive  her  ? 
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Did  not  thy  faith  His  ami  perceive 

Beneath  her  in  the  river? 
Leave  to  it»  flood,  thy  wiling  leave 

For  ever  and  for  ever  I 

"  She  reats — ^no  more,  fond  mother,  grieve 

That  she  hath  pass'd  the  river 
Safe,  where  with  living  green  do  weave 

The  flowers  that  never  wither : 
Leave,  in  ita  depths,  thy  sorrows  leave — 

Would'st  thou  recall  her  hither. 
Who,  now  on  angel's  food  shall  live 

For  ever  and  for  ever  P 

"  That  hsppy  land  doth  sweet  reprieve 

From  sore  temptation  give  her— - 
How  wonld  Time's  onward  billows  heave 

To  trouble  or  deceive  her ! 
Thee,  too,  may  heavenly  banks  receive. 

Fond  mother,  o'er  the  river ! 
Then  wilt  thou  grieve  with  her  to  Hve 

For  ever  and  for  ever  ? 


"SUNSHINE  ON   THB   FUNBEAL  BAY. 

"  Ah,  wherefore  clothes  the  smiling  sun 
Our  vale  to-ihy  with  beams  so  bright? 
They  shine  to  speak  the  vanished  one 
Eefoicing  now  with  '  saints  in  light.' 

"  Oh,  then,  we  will  not  chide  but  love 
The  living  radiance,  lightii^  down 
To  tell  of  holier  life  above — 

Of  raiment  white,  and  victor's  crown. 

"  She  wears  them  now ;  she  bent  the  knee 
In  contrite  faith  at  Jesus*  feet. 
Sought  Him  in  tears, '  without  one  plea,' 
And  found  Him  on  His  mercy-seat. 

"  No  more  we  chide  the  smiling  ray. 

Such  token  to  riv'n  hearts  that  brings^:- 
Heaven's  blessed  Sun  doth  brood  to-day 
O'er  our  sad  vale  with  healing  wings  1 " 
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"  HAD   I   THAT  MYSTIC  WAND. 

"  Had  T  that  mystic  wand,  the  pen  of  poet's  hand. 

That  buds  at  his  command,  dipp'd  in  Castalian  dew, 
I'd  wave  the  magic  plume,  and  bid  thy  page  to  bloom. 
With  flowers  of  rich  perfume,  and  Heliconian  hue. 

"  Or  might  I  own  the  power,  Touchsaf  M  in  holier  hour, 
I'd  rear  a  fadeless  bower,  amid  its  stainless  snows, 
And  love  to  call  up  there,  Ml  many  a  blossom  rare. 
And  wreath  the  lily  fair,  with  Sharon's  living  rose. 

"  But  oh !  though  'tis  not  mine,  those  sacred  flowers  to  twine. 
Nor  such  as  deck  the  shrine  of  the  Parnassian  hill ; 
Yet  I  can  weave  for  thee,  the  blooms  of  friendship's  tree. 
That,  nuTs'd  by  Memory,  lives  fresh  and  fragrant  stiD." 

Without  afBrming  that  these  two  volumes  belong  to  the  very 
highest  osA&t  of  genius^  we  may  safely  attribute  to  them  an 
exeeUenee  which  will  make  them  popular  and  useful  among  those 
who  love  to  see  the  best  powers  of  the  mind  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God.  Both  Mr.  Bums  and  Mr*  Ball  prove,  in  every 
one  of  their  pages^  that  they  are  baptized  with  the  true  rdigious 
spirit,  and  that,  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  hearts,  their  lips 
have  uttered  these  sacred  songs.  The  productions  of  Mr.  Bums 
rank  above  the  more  subdued  pieces  of  Mr.  Ball;  but  we  can 
only  assign  a  level  position  to  l^em  both  on  the  groimd  ci  an 
enl%htened  piety.  The  latter  gentleman  bas  deprived  his  volume 
of  a  ttmvenul  aufience  by  the  expression  of  very  strong  views  on 
subjects  controverted  in  the  religious  world ;  but  the  former  is 
thoroughly  Catholic  in  his  sentiments,  and  dwells,  in  these  pages, 
more  on  the  Christian  system  gen^nlly  tiian  on  its  conventional 
accessories.  But  we  have  read  both  authors  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  They  have  touched  chords  which  have  proved  in  unison 
witb  our  own  emotions,  and  from  gratitude,  as  well  as  fipom  duty, 
we  cordially  speak  well  of  them  to  our  readers. 

The  edition  of  Beattie  and  Blair,  which  we  have  connected 
witb  the  new  works  above  noticed,  belongs  to  the  series  of  the 
"  British  Poets  "  now  publishing  by  Mr.  Nichol,  of  Edinburgh, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Gilfillan.  We  have  before  expressed 
our  approval  of  this  cheap  and  really  handsome  publication,  which 
supplies  eight  volumes  a-year  for  one  guinea ;  not  volumes  of  poor 
paper  and  small  print,  but,  in  every  respect,  library  books,  which 
those  who  feel  the  infirmities  of  age  can  read  with  ease.  We  are 
glad  when  a  religious  poet  allows  us  to  praise  the  labours  of  pub- 
Ksher  and  editor,  as  in  the  present  instance.  The  works  of 
Butler  might  have  offered  an  opportunity,  but,  on  looking  through 
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Hudibras,  we  felt  that  too  much  of  the  wit  was  at  the  expense  of 
religion,  while  many  of  the  minor  pieces  of  this  author  ought  to 
have  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  Mr.  GilfiUan  makes  some 
apology  for  the  vicious  taste  and  objectionable  expressions  of 
Butler ;  we  rather  wish  he  had  left  out  some  examples  of  these. 
The  Hudibras,  of  course,  would  not  admit  of  curtailment  and 
alteration ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  how  far  the  fact  of  a 
poet  having  written  one  famous  piece,  obliges  us  to  coUect  and 
publish  all  his  remains,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  We  have 
no  doubt,  however,  about  perpetuating  what  is  opposed  to  good 
morals,  or  would  raise  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  virtue.  Christian 
men  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  wares,  except  to  throw 
them  as  far  away  as  possible  from  society. 

The  volume  before  us  is  perfectly  unexceptionable  on  this 
ground.  The  muse  of  Beattie  and  of  Blair  appears  dressed  in 
pure  garments,  and  all  her  words  are  such  as  the  pure  in  heart 
win  love.  The  editor  speaks  somewhat  disparagingly  of  Beattie, 
but  we  think  without  cause.  Perhaps  we  are  deficient  in  the 
qualities  necessary  to  criticize  poetry  in  the  artistic  sense,  and 
certainly  every  man  must  say  what  he  thinks  of  a  work,  rf  his 
opinion  is  to  be  worth  anything.  Now,  we  confess  to  finding  in 
the  minstrel  an  inexpressible  charm,  and  had  rather  read  it  than 
many  poems  thought  to  display  a  higher  art.  Blair's  "  Grave  " 
is  a  marvellous  production,  aboimding  in  moral  sentences,  set  in 
a  massive  and  gloomy  framework.  We  cannot  help  wondering 
what  would  have  been  the  character  of  Blair's  works  had  he  cul- 
tivated poetry  extensively,  or  how  he  would  have  treated  less 
exciting  topics. 

Mr.  Nichol  has  recently  "added  Herbert's  Temple  and  other 
poems,  and  the  Syfiagogtte,  by  Harvey,  to  this  really  handsome 
collection  of  British  authors. 
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Next  after  the  regret  which  the  true  Christian  feels  when  he 
looks  around  and  contemplates  the  numerous  divisions  amongst 
his  fellow-Christians,  we  may  perhaps  rank  the  sorrow  which  he 
experiences  on  a  first  view  of  the  hidden  character  of  the  Reve- 
lations made  by  God  in  his  blessed  word.  He  is  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  every  word  and 
sentence  of  the  Bible  were  plain  to  every  one ;  that  every  one 
might,  without  difficulty,  understand  its  full  meaning,  so  that  on 
the  one  hand,  the  true  Christian  might  have  no  doubts ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  careless  and  ungodly  might  be  without 
excuse. 

A  little  careful  attention  will,  however,  make  him  think  othei^- 
wise.  The  plan  adopted  by  Grod,  with  respect  both  to  the  mode 
of  delivering  his  will,  and  also  to  the  subject  matter  and  language 
of  that  wUl,  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  exhibited  in  nature,  and 
in  all  the  doings  of  God.  Grod  saw  fit  to  reveal  even  the  plan  of 
salvation  in  a  very  obscure  manner  to  our  fallen  parents.  It 
seems  clear  that  they  could  have  understood  little  more  than 
that  God  was  willing  to  save  them  by  substituting  a  victim, 
which,  dying  as  a  sacrifice,  should  enable  God  to  remit  the 
punishment  due  to  themselves.  Sufficient  truth  to  lead  them  to 
seek  their  salvation,  and  to  enable  them  to  attain  it,  was  doubt- 
less given,  but  nothing  more ;  and  as  ages  progressed,  God 
revealed  only  by  gradually  opening  intimations  of  his  will,  the 
plan  of  man^s  redemption,  and  not  until  the  Spirit  had,  after  our 
Lord^s  ascension,  been  given  to  man,  did  man  receive  the  com- 
plement of  the  will  of  God  concerning  him. 

Again,  in  .the  first  ages  of  the  world,  man  very  imperfectly 
understood  the  means  of  providing  himself  with  food  and  raiment, 
and  other  bodily  comforts.  It  has  been  the  work  of  all  the 
generations  from  Adam  to  the  present  time,  to  add  little  to  little 
in  discovering  all  those  arts  which  are  now  known,  and  in  ac- 
quiring all  that  knowledge  which  man  now  possesses.  We  know 
not,  indeed,  what  the  powers  of  human  nature  may  be,  even  in 
this  life ;  but  our  experience  hitherto  would  incline  us  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  its  capacities  and  abilities ;  at  least,  this 
experience  shews  us,  that  hitherto  man  has  gradually  progressed 
in  knowledge  and  power;  and  we  can  only  know  what  man 
is  capable  of,  by  studying  the  progress  of  the  human  race ;  for 
to  whatever  any  individual  of  the  present  age  has  attained,  he 
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owes  something  to  the  labours  of  men  who  lived  not  long  before 
him,  and  they  to  others  preceding  them;  and  so  on,  one  age 
owes  to  another,  until  Adam  is  presented  before  us  a  debtor  in 
respect  to  knowledge  and  power  to  none  but  his  Creator. 

Now  these  considerations  might  be  sufficient  to  induce  the 
Christian  to  repress  his  feelings  of  regret  that  the  word  of  God 
is  not,  at  first  view,  plain  and  intelligible  to  all ;  but  there  are 
other  considerations  more  weighty,  perhaps,  than  those  we 
have  ofifered,  and  calculated  not  only  to  make  him  cease  firom 
this  regret,  but  to  cause  him  to  rejoice  that  the  case  is  as  de- 
scribed. 

If  it  had  been  otherwise,  and  the  Bible  had  not  been  a  book 
sealed  up  to  many,  and  in  some  measure  obscure  to  all,  the  Christian 
would  have  wanted  those  incentives  to  the  study  of  it  which  now 
supply  him  with  energy  and  strength ;  and  this  blessed  book, 
instead  of  being  a  lamp,  and  a  guide,  and  a  source  of  comfort 
and  holy  delight,  might  have  been  a  kind  of  negative  temptation 
to  inactivity  and  spiritual  sloth. 

The  case  is  similar  with  respect  to  everything  with  which  we 
have  to  do.  If  we  can  exhaust  a  book  at  its  first  reading,  do  we 
care  to  take  it  up  again?  If  we  do,  it  is  without  any  eagerness 
or  zest.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  content  to  read  over  and  over 
again,  a  book,  the  meaning  of  which  we  cannot  soon  fathom,  or 
the  ffllness  of  which  we  cannot,  without  much  study,  perceive. 
Is  it  the  mere  desire  to  earn  bread,  which  makes  a  man  work 
with  cheerfulness  from  day  to  day,  reproducing  the  same  kind  of 
work  at  which  he  has  wrought  for  years  before  ?  Why  does  he 
not  grow  weary  of  being  ever  engaged  upon  one,  or  a  few  things? 
Is  it  not  that,  upon  each  successive  article  of  his  manufacture,  he 
strives  to  improve  his  skill,  and  to  make  each  one  superior,  in 
some  respect  or  other,  to  the  one  just  out  of  hand?  And  is  not 
this  the  case  with  every  man,  in  whatever  place  his  lot  is  cast; 
in  whatever  trade  or  profession  he  may  be  engaged?  It  may  be 
doubted  whether,  if  this  tendency  to  seek  perfection  were  not 
found  in  man,  he  would  be  able  to  work  at  all :  doubtless,  the  men 
pf  this  generation,  if  deprived  of  it,  must  fall  back  to  barbarism ; 
but  it  is  a  part  of  man's  nature,  and  therefore  man  cannot  lose  it. 
God  might  deprive  him  of  it  in  measure,  yet  if  he  did  so  deprive 
the  men  of  a  highly  civilized  age,  and  they  did  in  consequence  (as 
they  would)  return  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  even  in  this  state  the 
tendency  would  be  found,  if  it  were  only  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
rouse  the  ambition  of  the  rude  warrior  to  number  more  trophies 
than  his  neighbour^  or  of  the  hunter  to  be,  and  be  esteemed  more 
unerring  in  his  aim  than  his  brother. 

The  truth  is,  that  to  whatever  degree  of  civilization  man  may 
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have  attained^  there  is  always  something  beyond  to  which  he 
aspires^  or  the  knowledge  of  which  he  thirsts  after :  he  is  never 
satisfied  with  his  present  knowledge  and  his  present  attainment^. 

Now  whether  this  ingredient  in  the  nature  of  man  was  ori- 
ginally implanted  by  God  or  not,  he  now  watches  over  it,  and 
has  adjusted  everything  so  as  to  harmonize  with  it.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  has  given  man  such  a  revelation  of  his  wiU  as 
must  call  for  all  man's  powers  of  mind,  memory,  and  intellectual 
vigour,  to  interpret  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  as  to  all  its  bearings ; 
talking  all  care  to  make  the  mere  plan  of  salvation  plain,  and 
most  readily  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity,  so  that  all  may 
be  without  excuse.  He  has  veiled  everything  else  of  which  he 
has  spoken,  and  has  given  his  entire  word  to  man  to  be  not  only 
a  book  of  instruction,  guidance,  and  correction,  but  also  a  holy 
and  sanctified  means  of  keeping  him  happy  and  cheerful  in  this 
troublesome  world ;  as  well  by  its  intrinsic  character,  as  by  its 
adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  his  nature  in  affording  him 
materials  for  the  exercise  of  his  mind,  and  all  his  intellectual 
powers. 

And  these  materials  are  such  as  yield  him  fruits  in  proportion 
to  his  labour  and  diligence,  which  fruits,  as  they  satisfy  his  purest 
appetite  and  desires,  yield  him  the  greatest  conceivable  amount 
of  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  life.  Thus  the  Bible  becomes 
not  only  a  book  which  man  must  study  to  become  wise  unto 
salvation,  but  a  sanctified  means  and  source  of  the  greatest  in- 
tellectual pleasure.  That  it  is  such  a  book,  we  have  abundant 
testimony  in  the  zeal  and  eagerness  with  which  men,  intellectually 
gifted,  but  careless  as  to  the  practical  effects  of  Christianity, 
study  it.  It  has  ever  been  an  inexhaustible  mine,  in  which  they 
have  laboured  with  exceeding  delight,  and  not  without  profit  too 
— ^albeit  it  be  of  only  a  worldly  value — ^whilst  true  Christians,  by 
di^ng  deeper,  have  ever  found  purer  ore,  and  have  been  pro- 
portionably  more  greatly  enriched  and  gratified. 

These  remarks  seem  necessary  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  which  is  to  be  the  apparent  ambiguities  and  dis- 
crepancies existing  in  the  account  given  of  David's  life,  from  the 
time  of  Saul's  first  sending  for  him  to  court,  to  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  as  successor  to  Saul.  But  before  proceeding  to  our 
subject,  we  must  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  manner  in  which 
such  ambiguities  and  discrepancies  ought  to  be  treated. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  consider  the  parts  of  this  narrative 
as  dislocated,  and  attempts  have  accordingly  been  made  to  re- 
arrange them.  Some  have  proposed  to  leave  out,  and  have 
indeed  left  out,  parts  of  the  account,  without,  so  far  as  we  can 
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learn,  the  least  shadow  of  authority,  and  simply  because  they 
have  supposed  the  narrative  unintelligible  without  such  omissions. 
Now  it  is  to  be  considered  that  if  the  Bible  is  accepted  as  on  the 
whole  a  trustworthy  book,  it  is  sufficient  if  we  shew  that  any 
given  narrative  supposed  or  alleged  to  be  ambiguous  or  incon- 
sistent, is  indeed  possible ;  and  that  if  we  shew  that  it  is  probable 
we  oflfer  more  than  sufficient  proof  of  its  authenticity  and  credi- 
bility. We  think  no  one  can  find  fault  with  this  rule,  for  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  many  of  the 
narratives  in  the  Bible  can  be  proved  to  be  true,  except  from  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  itself. 

As  Christians,  believing  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible,  we 
helieve  primd  facie  that  it  is  true ;  and  if  we  are  startled  by  the 
nature  of  any  narrative  in  any  particular,  we  have  sufficient  to 
re-assure  us  if  we  find  that  the  narrative  is  consistftut.  Of  course 
we  do  not  mean  that  a  Christian  is  to  receive  the  Bible  as  the 
word  of  God,  without  any  more  satisfactory  proofs  that  it  is  such, 
than  because  it  contains  consistent  and  probable  statements ;  we 
rather  suppose  that  he  is  already  satisfied,  upon  good  grounds, 
that  as  a  whole,  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  If  it  can  be 
shewn  that  one  part  is  altogether  at  variance  with  another,  he  is 
certainly  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  two  parts  in  attempting  to 
re-adjust  them,  and  he  must  labour  herein  with  a  good  conscience, 
according  to  the  wisdom  given  him.  As  for  instance,  if  in  one 
part  of  the  narrative  referred  to,  it  were  said  that  David  was  the 
son  of  Jesse,  who  was  the  son  of  Obed ;  and  in  another  part  that 
David  was  the  son  of  Obed,  who  was  the  son  of  Jesse,  here,  sup- 
posing that  the  names  refer  to  the  same  individuals  in  both 
statements,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  must  be  error  in  one  of 
those  statements,  and  the  student  of  Scripture  must  deal  with 
the  case  as  best  he  can.  It  is  hardly  within  our  province  here  to 
lay  down  rules  for  such  a  case,  or  to  treat  further  of  it ;  we  use 
it  only  as  an  illustration. 

We  may,  however,  say  a  few  words  more  in  a  general  way, 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  they  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  remarks  just  made. 

The  supposing 'dislocations  in  any  part  of  Scripture  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing;  the  absolute  erasure  of  any  part  of  Scripture  is 
still  more  dangerous.  With  respect  to  the  first  process,  we  may 
ask  where  is  it  to  end  ?  We  grant  that  upon  good  authority,  and 
with  sufficient  reason,  it  may  be  justifiable  to  divide,  say  a  chapter 
into  two  portions,  and  place  the  latter  part  first,  and  the  first  part 
after  that.  But  if  we  break  up  a  chapter  into  verses,  or  even 
larger  portions,  saying  they  have  been  dislocated,  why  may  we 
not  also  take  down  all  the  type,  assort  the  letters  to  the  several 
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compartments  in  the  compositor's  standi  and  then  re-arrange 
them  so  as  to  make  up  any  narrative  we  may  desire  to  see, 
or  may  think  ought  to  be  in  the  place  of  the  one  we  have  thus 
broken  up  and  destroyed  ?  As  to  the  erasure  of  any  part  of  the 
Bible,  as  we  shall  shew  that  it  does  not  bear  upon  our  subject,  so 
we  shall  not  here  further  notice  it. 

But  to  make  this  matter  still  plainer,  let  us  consider  whence 
this  theory  of  dislocations  and  interpolations  in  Scripture  arises. 
What  first  suggested  it?  Certainly  either  the  variations  found 
in  the  various  ancient  codices  and  versions;  or,  wanting  such 
variations,  the  supposed  indications  in  some  of  the  books  of  their 
having  been  compiled  from  various  sources. 

Take  the  narrative  in  question  as  an  example.  If  all  the 
codices  and  versions  agree,  it  is  evident  that  no  one  can  have  the 
means  of  saying  that  the  narrative  had,  since  it  was  written, 
either  been  disturbed  in  its  parts,  or  received  interpolations ;  and 
therefore,  if  any  one  thinks  of  such  things,  he  is  confined  to  the 
narrative  itself  to  find  evidence  respecting  his  theory.  If  he 
can  find  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  dislocations  or  interpolations, 
then  of  course  the  narrative  must  be  amended  accordingly ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  probability  of  so  finding  evidence  from  the  nar- 
rative itself,  is  as,  so  to  speak,  one  to  a  thousand,  it  is  of  course 
proportionably  improbable  that  any  such  dislocations  or  inter- 
polations can  be  proved.  If  all  the  codices  and  versions  agree, 
it  is  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  narrative  is  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  it  first  came  from  the  hands  of  the  compilers  of 
the  whole  canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Now,  if  the  business  of  such  compilers  was  simply  to  arrange 
the  several  books  in  order,  each  book  being  complete  in  itself,  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  no  inspiration  was  needed.  But  if  it  be 
suggested  that  an  individual  compiled  the  books  of  Samuel,  for 
instance,  out  of  a  number  of  histories  and  tracts,  it  becomes 
a  graver  question  whether  inspiration  was  not  necessary  for  such 
an  one,  and  therefore  whether  the  theory  of  dislocations  and  in- 
terpolations in  a  considerable  portion  of  those  books,  t.  e,,  in  the 
narrative  in  question,  does  not  strike  at,  not  merely  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  but  inspiration  of  the  Bible  in  toto. 
We  certainly  look  upon  such  theories  with  the  greatest  suspicion. 
If  proof  of  such  things  is  presented  to  us,  we  will  admit  it,  what- 
ever eflFect  this  may  have  upon  the  Bible ;  but  when  no  evidence 
of  dislocation  or  interpolation  can  be  found  by  comparing  the 
ancient  codices  and  versions  together,  and  when  the  narrative 
has,  primd  fade,  the  stamp  of  inspiration  upon  it,  there  is  no 
ground  left  for  such  theories  but  this — ^namely,  that  the  narrative 
presents  difficulties,  and  contains  apparent  inconsistencies.    Here, 
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where  they  ought  to  leave  off,  either  having  resolved  such  diffi- 
culties and  apparent  inconsistencies,  or  having  proved  them  to  be 
such,  many  interpreters  begin. 

Where  the  codices  and  versions  present  various  readings,  a 
more  difficult  task  is  presented  to  the  Biblical  student.  His 
care  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  which  of  those  codices 
and  versions  have  been  copied  from  others  of  them.  If  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  agree,  and  he  can  shew  that  B  was  copied  from  A,  and 
C  from  B,  and  so  on,  then  the  five  must  only  count  for  one 
authority :  if  they  are  independent  of  each  other,  they  count  for 
five.  He  may  then  arrange  them  according  to  their  age,  but  it 
will  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  oldest  will  be  the  most  trust- 
worthy, for  one  more  recent  may  have  been  copied  from  another 
older  than  that,  and  may  for  other  reasons  be  more  trustworthy. 
If  age  were  the  criterion,  our  English  authorized  version  would, 
in  the  next  generation,  be  the  least  trustworthy  of  all.  Further 
than  this,  in  arrangement,  we  can  hardly  go;  we  must  then 
bring  in  sober  criticism,  and  do  the  best  we  can  in  settling  the 
true  reading  of  any  disputed  passage. 

These  observations,  although  very  general,  may,  if  they  are 
just,  at  least  shew  us  that  we  ought  to  exercise  great  patience 
before  we  resort  to  theories  such  as  we  have  noticed.  Of  course 
we  have  only  brought  forward  our  narrative  as  an  example, 
neither  asserting  nor  denying  that  the  codices  and  versions  agree 
with  respect  to  it,  although  we  believe  there  is  no  difference 
amongst  them  as  to  it,  to  justify  any  alteration. 

Now  the  account  given  of  David  between  the  periods  before- 
mentioned,  is  shortly  this: — Saul  being  afflicted  with  an  evil 
spirit,  a  courtier  imforms  him  that  he  has  seen  a  son  of  Jesse, 
who  was  cunning  in  playing,  and  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and 
a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  matters.  Hereupon  Saul  sends 
for  David  to  court ;  Jesse  famishes  him  with  various  provisions, 
and  sends  him  to  Saul.  He  pleases  Saul,  remains  with  him,  and 
becomes  his  armour-bearer.  A  war  with  the  Philistines  breaks 
out.  Saul  accompanies  his  army  to  the  field ;  David  returns  to 
Bethlehem  to  resume  his  former  occupation  as  a  shepherd. 
During  the  war,  Jesse  sends  David  to  see  three  of  his  brothers, 
who  were  soldiers  in  Saul^s  army.  David  hears  the  challenge  of 
Goliath,  the  giant,  and  after  some  enquiries,  offers  to  fight  him. 
Saul  demurs  to  his  offer  on  account  of  his  youth.  David  relates 
engagements  he  had  had  with  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  expresses 
his  trust  for  deliverance  in  God.  Saul  puts  upon  David  his  own 
armour.  David  will  not  go  in  it  because  he  has  not  proved  it : 
he  therefore  goes  with  a  sling  and  a  few  stones,  which  he  had 
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j^aced  in  a  siiepheid^s  bag.  David  slings  a  stone^  and  kills  the 
giant.  Sanl  adis  Abner  who  the  yonng  man  is.  Abner  sajs  he 
does  not  know;  but  at  Saul's  command^  meets  David  and  en- 
quires^ as  does  Saul  on  David's  approach^  who  he  is.  David  says 
he  is  the  son  of  Jesse^  the  Bethlehemite.  David  deposits  Goliath's 
head^  which  he  had  severed  from  the  body^  at  Jerusalem,  and 
places  his  armour  in  his  tent. 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  this  narrative 
are.  Firstly, — ^That  David's  ignorance  of  the  use  of  armour  at  the 
time  when  he  is  about  to  fight  Goliath,  does'  not  consist  with  his 
having  been  armour-bearer  to  Saul.  Secondly, — ^That  Saul's 
ignorance  of  David's  person  does  not  consist  with  his  former 
biowledge  of  him  at  court.  Abner's  ignorance  of  David  has 
also  been  noticed,  but  as  we  do  not  find  that  Abner  ever  before 
knew,  saw,  or  heard  of  David ;  and  as,  if  he  had,  he  might  join 
his  master  in  his  conduct  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  we  cannot 
fiirtjier  notice  this  part  of  the  objection.  Thirdly, — That  Jeru- 
salem  was  not  wrested  from  the  Jebusites  until  after  David  had 
ascended  the  throne ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
either  why  David  should  deposit  Goliath's  head  at  Jerusalem,  or 
how  he  could  accomplish  it  if  he  was  desirous  of  doing  so. 

We  have  a  great  dislike  to  the  use  of  conjectures  and  sup- 
positions in  any  important  enquiry;  we  shall,  therefore,  not 
admit  of  such  in  this  enquiry, — or  at  least  if  we  think  proper 
to  do  so,  the  reader  is  forewarned  that  they  must  only  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth.  We  seek  to  shew  by  a  fair  process 
of  ratiocination  that  the  narrative  in  question  is  quite  consistent 
and  that  none  of  the  above  objections  can  be  held  good;  and 
we  wish  to  restrain  ourselves  from  building  up  any  theory,  and 
from  indulging  in  any  fanciful  inventions  of  our  own.  If  we 
cannot  shew  the  narrative  to  be  consistent  by  fair  and  legitimate 
reasoning,  we  will  not  proceed. 

We  propose  in  the  first  place  to  prove  that  David  had  arrived 
at  manhood  when  he  was  first  sent  for  by  Saul,  and  we  do  it 
thus : — ^The  courtier  who  brought  him  into  notice  says,  that  he 
was  a  man — at  least,  he  gives  such  a  description  of  him  as  clearly 
shews  that  he  was  such — ^and  not  a  child,  or  mere  youth.  The 
courtier,  in  addition  to  other  matters  known  to  him  concerning 
David,  might  have  had  in  mind  the  exploits  of  David  with  the 
lion  and  the  bear;  but  we  cannot  ascertain  frx)m  the  narrative 
whether  the  lion  and  the  bear  had  been  killed  by  David  before 
he  first  went  to  court,  or  after  he  had  left  court,  and  before  he 
went  to  see  his  three  brothers  in  the  army.  Neither  do  we  find 
anything  to  indine  us  more  to  one  view  than  to  the  other ;  but 
whether  the  courtier  had,  or  could  have  had,  these  exploits  in  his 
mind  or  not,  his  description  of  David  must  be  taken  to  be  true. 
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and  that  description  shews  David  to  have  been,  at  the  time  he 
was  speaking  to  Saul  about  him,  a  man. 

Again,  Saul  made  David  his  armour-bearer;  and  although 
the  term  armour-bearer  may  well  enough  be  rendered  so  as  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  David's  being  ever  engaged  in  war,  yet  it 
also  excludes  the  idea  of  a  child,  or  a  mere  youth. 

Again,  allowing  two  years  from  the  time  of  David^s  first  ap- 
pearance at  court  to  the  fight  with  Goliath,  we  may  proceed  thus : 
Saul  was  a  man  higher  from  the  shoulders  upwards  than  any  of 
the  people.  He  was  a  man  of  great  stature,  and  his  armour 
would  not  only  be  large  as  to  the  measure  of  its  parts,  but  also 
proportionally  heavy;  yet  Saul  puts  his  own  armour. on  David. 
David,  therefore,  must  then  have  been  a  full-grown  man,  else  the 
armour  would  have  been  so  disproportionate  to  his  size,  as  to 
make  the  affair  absurd,  or  rather,  ridiculous;  and  moreover, 
David  could  not  well  have  endured  its  weight.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  believe  that  David  was  of  the  same  height  as  Saul,  although 
he  might  be,  for  David's  brother  Eliab,  was  high  of  stature ; 
nevertheless,  SauFs  armour  must  have  been  suitable  in  size  and 
weight  for  him. 

Again,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  David  does  not  object  to 
the  armour  being  put  upon  him ;  he  does  not  say  it  is  too  large 
or  too  heavy;  he  makes  no  remark  until  the  time  when  he 
should  proceed  in  it  to  the  fight ;  then  he  hesitates,  and  declines 
going  in  it,  because  he  has  not  proved  it — ^that  is,  this  particular 
armour,  not  armour  in  general — as  if  inexperienced  in  its  use. 
He  releases  himself  from  it,  and  goes  with  his  sling  and  shep- 
herd's bag. 

We  find  no  intimation  here  of  David's  ignorance  of  the  use 
of  armour :  not  a  single  word  is  there  to  lead  to  any  such  con- 
clusion; but  the  contrary  is  implied  by  the  fact,  that  no  person 
present  is  said  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  proceedings,  nor 
to  point  out  the  folly  of  attempting  to  put  the  armour  of  a  tall 
powerful  man  upon  a  mere  youth.  David  was  not  a  mere  youth, 
and  the  proceedings  seemed  quite  proper  to  all  present.  David 
is  no  doubt  called  a  stripling,  and  his  youth  is  spoken  of;  but  it 
surely  must  be  known  even  to  partially  informed  persons,  that 
even  the  age  of  thirty  years  was  then,  and  long  after,  considered 
a  youthfiil  age.  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  says  to  Timothy,  "  Let 
no  man  despise  thy  youth;''  and  many  such  proofs  might  be 
adduced. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  David  was  a  ftdl-grown  man  at  his 
first  appearance  at  court,  is,  we  submit,  clearly  proved ;  and  from 
that  and  what  has  been  adduced  in  connexion  with  the  proof  of 
it,  the  first  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 

We  propose  now  to  consider  the  age  of  David  at  the  res- 
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pectire  times  of  his  first  appearance  at  courts  and  when  he  fought 
Goliath.  Jesse^  the  father  of  David,  had  eight  sons,  of  whom 
David  was  the  youngest ;  and  Jesse  went  for  an  old  man  in  the 
days  of  Saul.  Let  us  take  these  days  of  Saul  as  the  days  during 
which  David  was  with  the  army,  and  fought  Ooliath.  We  may 
with  probability  assign  twenty-five  as  the  age  at  which  Jesse 
married ;  we  may  with  probability  allow  eighteen  years  during 
which  his  eight  sons  were  born  to  him.  After  this  he  would  be 
forty-three,  and  if  he  were  only  sixty-eight  when  David  fought 
Goliath,  David  would  be  twenty-five  at  that  time.  Again,  David 
reigned  forty  years,  and  it  is  said  that  he  died  full  of  days,  old 
and  stricken  in  years.  We  cannot  assign  a  less  number  than 
seventy  as  the  years  of  David^s  life,  and  this  would  make  him 
thirty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign :  we  may,  then,  with  pro- 
bability assign  five  years  as  the  period  elapsing  between  his  slay- 
ing Goliath,  and  his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  would,  there- 
fore, be  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  slew  Goliath,  as  in  the 
first  process ;  and  if  we  deduct  the  two  years  assigned  as  elapsing 
between  his  first  appearance  at  court,  and  the  fight  with  Goliath, 
David  would  be  twenty-three  when  he  first  appeared  at  court. 
Now  it  is  quite  true  that  we  have  brought  forward  probabilities 
along  with  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  elucidate  that  testimony ; 
but  we  must  insist  that  they  are  probabilities,  and  not  conjectures 
or  suppositions,  and  we  proposed  to  shew  that  they  are  proba- 
bilities which  carry  with  them  something  which  approximates  to 
proof;  for  there  are  five  years  which  we  may  consider  common 
property  for  any  one  to  use  as  he  deems  most  proper.  We  have 
thought  it  probable  that  Jesse  was  twenty-five  when  he  married, 
but  if  any  one  would  rather,  let  him  make  him  thirty :  he  may 
deduct  the  five  years  thus  added,  either  from  the  time  elapsing 
between  Jesse^s  marriage  and  the  birth  of  David,  his  youngest 
son ;  or  he  may  accept  the  eighteen  years  before-mentioned,  and 
still  make  David  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  fought  Gk>liath, 
thirty  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  seventy  when  he  died, 
and  make  Jesse  seventy-three  when  David  fought  Goliath ;  or  he 
may  make  Jesse  twenty-five  when  he  married,  and  David  thirty 
when  he  fought  Goliath,  and  Jesse  at  that  time  seventy-three ; 
or  he  may  make  use  of  the  five  years  in  any  other  way  consistent 
with  the  fact  of  David  being  a  man  at  his  first  appearance  at 
court,  and  Jesse  being  an  old  man  at  that  time;  but  whatever 
view  is  taken,  having  proved  that  David  was  a  ftdl-grown  man 
when  he  fought  Goliath,  and  presuming  him  to  have  been  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  we 
must  state  his  age,  at  the  time  he  fought  Goliath,  somewhere 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty.    This  would  make  him  from  twenty- 
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three  to  twenty-eighty  or  thereabouts^  when  he  first  came  to 
court ;  or  if  we  assign  a  longer  period  than  two  years  between 
David's  first  appearance  at  courts  and  the  fight  with  Gk>liath^  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  shorten  that  between  the  fight  and  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  There  is  a  period  between  his  first 
appearance  at  courts  and  his  accession^  varying  fi^m  seven  to 
twelve  years.  If  he  was  twenty-three  and  thirty-five  at  the  re- 
spective times  mentioned^  there  are  twelve  years ;  if  he  was 
twenty-three  and  thirty,  there  are  seven  years.  Between  the 
respective  limits  thus  assigned,  or  others  closely  approximating 
to  them,  we  think  we  must  fix  the  age  of  David  at  tiie  different 
periods  referred  to. 

As  David  was  a  man  when  he  first  went  to  court,  and  of 
course  also  when  he  fought  Gbliath,  and  as  he  could  not  have 
been  very  far  advanced  in  manhood  at  the  former  of  those  periods, 
because  though  he  was  an  old  man  when  he  died,  yet  all  the 
events  from  his  first  appearance  at  court  to  his  death,  after 
deducting  forty  years  for  his  reign,  with  the  events  occurring 
during  that  time,  certainly  require  that  a  few  years  should  be 
assigned  as  the  period  during  which  those  events  took  place,  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  David  must  have  been  of  some  age  about 
twenty -three  when  he  first  went  to  court.  How  long  he  remained 
there  before  returning  to  Bethlehem,  the  Scripture  narrative  does 
not  say.  We  have  a  period  of  from  seven  to  twelve  years  between 
his  fijrat  appearance  at  court,  and  his  accession.  If  we  fix  the 
fight  with  Goliath  midway,  instead  of  as  before,  David  would 
then  be  firom  twenty-six-and-a-half  to  twenty-nine.  Whatever 
date  we  assign  between  these  several  periods,  the  narrative  will 
be  seen  to  be  consistent  as  respects  this  question  of  age,  for 
it  will  read  well  whether  we  assign  a  shorter  or  longer  period 
than  two  years  between  David's  firsfc  appearance  at  court  and  his 
fight  with  Goliath ;  and  the  events  recorded  as  happening  between 
his  fight  and  his  accession,  will,  without  any  straining  of  the 
imagination,  or  excitement  of  surprise,  fill  up  any  interval  vary- 
ing firom  about  five  to  ten  years.  Of  course  we  do  not  insist 
upon  the  adoption  of  any  particular  dates  or  periods :  we  have 
proved  the  limits  within  which  we  may  range,  and  every  one  may 
assign  particular  dates  and  periods  as  may  best  accord  with  his 
own  views.  What  we  submit  as  now  proved,  is  this,  that  David 
was  a  man  of  about  twenty-three  years  old  when  he  first  went  to 
court,  and  a  fuU-grown  man  when  he  put  on  Saul's  heavy 
armour,  and  prepared  to  fight  Goliath. 

We  hope  to  succeed  in  proving  something  with  respect  to  the 
second  objection,  which  will  shew  that  the  enquiry  as  to  David's 
age  is  of  some  importance. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  first  objection  cannot  be  sastained ; 
let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  second.  It  is  thought  to  militate 
agfdnst  the  authority  of  this  part  of  the  Bible^  that  Saul  having 
had  David  at  his  court,  did  not  know  him  when  he  was  con- 
versing with  him  about  Goliath,  and  after  the  fight.  Let  us  see 
if  we  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter.  T^dcing  the  narra- 
tive  fifom  an  authentic  document,  we  have  to  see  whether  we  can 
perceive  it  to  be  a  consistent  narrative.  Now  Saul  either  recc^- 
nized  David  when  he  saw  him  in  the  army,  and  a&ex  the  fight 
with  GoUath,  or  he  did  not  recognisse  him.  Suppose  he  recog- 
nized him?  Then  the  account  given  being  true,  Saul  must  have 
pretended  ignorance  of  David^s  person.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
he  should  have  done  so?  We  think  there  is.  We  know  that 
Saul  had  at  this  time  incurred  Jehovah^s  displeasure,  and  that 
the  kingdom  had  been  given  to  David.  Saul  also  had  been 
afflicted  with  an  evil  spirit,  which  at  intervals  came  upon  him 
and  rendered  him  insane,  or  rather,  lunatic.  Now  with  respect 
to  the  kingdom,  David  must  have  known  for  what  purpose 
Samuel  an(»nted  him.  Jesse  knew ;  all  David^s  brethren  knew ; 
for  Samuel  anointed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren.  The 
elders  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem  knew,  for  Samuel  invited  them 
to  the  ceremony.  Saul  knew  that  the  kingdom  had  been  taken 
&om  him  and  given  to  a  neighbour  of  his,  and  no  doubt  would 
be  desirous  of  knowing  who  his  neighbour  was,  and  would  make 
enquiries,  and  would  learn  the  truth.  The  family  of  David,  Samuel, 
and  the  elders  of  Bethlehem  were  the  chief  parties  concerned, 
and  at  first  might  be  the  only  parties  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
what  had  been  done,  and  was  to  happen  with  respect  to  the  king- 
dom. But  is  it  not  more  than  probable,  that  after  Saul  knew, 
all  the  court  would,  from  Saul  himself,  if  at  no  other  time  at 
least  during  his  ravings,  hear  something  either  altogether  or 
partially  revealing  to  them  the  secret,  if  it  ever  were  a  secret  ? 
Is  it  not  probable  that  the  connexions  and  acquaintance  of  Jesse 
and  his  family  would  be  informed  of  the  matter,  and  frequently 
converse  about  it?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  elder  brothers  of 
David,  when  in  the  army,  would  talk  of  it  to  their  comrades  ? 
Is  it  not  probable  that  the  elders  of  Bethlehem  would  talk  of  it 
amongst  themselves,  and  to  others  ?  We  think  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  what  had  taken  place 
was  confined  to  David's  family,  Samuel,  and  the  elders  of  Beth- 
lehem,  for  any  lengthened  period,  than  to  believe  that  it  was 
soon  spread  abroad  throughout  Israel,  and  soon  came  to  Saul. 
We  know  that  when  Samuel  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Eli, 
all  Israel  soon  knew  of  it,  although  he  was  then  only  a  child, 
and  the  revelation  of  God's  purpose  had  been  at  first  communi- 
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cated  only  to  himself.  Then  again^  Saul  had  been  driven  to 
frenzy  and  madness  by  his  own  wicked  course  of  life,  his  im- 
piety, and  the  knowledge  of  God^s  purposes  concerning  him  and 
his  kingdom.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  moment  Saul  found 
who  David  was,  and  that  he  had  been  anointed  b^  Samuel,  he 
would  become  jealous  of  him  ?  No  doubt  on  David^s  arrival  at 
coui*t,  Saul  loved  him ;  but  he  probably  had  not  then  heard  of 
the  anointing,  and  did  not  know  who  his  neighbour  was ;  but  he 
would  soon  know,  and  it  may  have  happened,  either  that  he  im- 
mediately discovered  David,  or  the  war  with  the  Philistines 
might  break  out  soon  after  he  acquired  this  knowledge,  and  so 
David  would  necessarily  leave  court. 

Saul  in  his  jealousy,  and  abandoned  by  God,  might,  in  his 
impious  rage,  have  determined  upon  David's  destruction  before 
David  left  Ins  court  to  go  back  to  Bethlehem,  but  his  plans 
might  not  then  be  ripe,  and  he  might  not  have  found  opportunity 
to  injure  or  kill  David  whilst  at  Bethlehem.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  use  great  caution  in  despatching  one  who  was  known  by 
many  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  have  been  anointed  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  kingdom,  and  Saul  might  still  have  some  fear  of 
Samuel.  But  when  Saul,  on  the  field  of  battle,  had  promised 
his  daughter  to  the  man  who  should  kill  Goliath,  and  the  earnest 
enquiries  of  a  man  respecting  the  reward  had  been  reported  to 
Saul ;  and  when  Saul  found  that  that  man  was  David,  then  his 
guilty  fears  would  instantly  be  aroused.  David,  his  neighbour,  to 
whom  his  kingdom  had  been  given,  seeks  his  daughter's  hand  by 
proposing  to  kill  Goliath.  What  shall  he  do?  The  young  man 
had  yet  performed  no  feat,  had  yet  done  nothing  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Israel  to  him,  and  therefore  Saul's  fears  have  not, 
up  to  this  time,  ripened  into  that  ungovernable  fury  which  after- 
wards took  possession  of  him.  Now,  indeed,  as  before,  he  would 
be  glad  to  kill  David,  if  a  convenient  opportunity  could  be  found. 
Perhaps  the  giant  may  do  what  he  desires  to  be  done,  and  so  his 
own  conscience  be  free  from  the  guilt  of  shedding  David's  blood. 
A  most  happy  circumstance  this  might  appear  to  be  to  Saul :  he 
accordingly  calms  himself,  vainly  hoping,  as  such  guilty  criminals 
often  do,  that  Gt)d's  threatenings  will  be  averted;  that  David 
will  be  killed,  and  he  be  relieved  from  the  painM  suspense  which 
every  day  hangs  over  him.  He,  therefore,  affects  not  to  recog- 
nize David ;  talks  to  him  as  if  he  had  never  before  seen  him,  and 
offers  him  armour,  after,  as  was  necessary  to  keep  up  his  dis- 
simulation,  making  some  remarks  about  his  youth.  These  re- 
marks Saul  might  think  it  necessary  to  make,  because  if  he 
pressed  David  to  fight,  if  he  shewed  himself  much  interested 
in  the  matter,   he   might  arouse   suspicion  in   David's  mind. 
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and  David  might  give  up  his  resolution^  and  so  the  apparently 
favourable  opportunity  of  ridding  himself  of  his  enemy  would 
be  lost. 

Such  thoughts  as  we  have  just  treated^  as  possibly  arising  in 
natural  order  in  Saul^s  mind^  would  of  course  explain  his  conduct* 
But  Saul  might  affect  ignorance  of  David's  person  for  other 
reasons.  After  hearing  of  the  enquiries  of  a  man  as  to  the 
reward  for  killing  the  giant^  and  finding  that  that  man  was 
David,  he  might  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  danger  of  taking 
any  notice  of  him,  because  if  he  killed  Gk)liath,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  army,  and  people  generally,  David's  anointing  being  at 
least  partially  known,  might  prove  dangerous  to  himself,  and 
therefore,  although  he  could  not  long  prevent  its  being  known 
who  David  was,  yet,  as  drowning  men  catch  at  straws,  so  he 
might  contend  against  his  evil  fate  as  long  as  possible,  and  trust 
to  the  chance  of  David's  being  killed,  when  it  would  matter 
nothing  to  him  whether  it  were  known  or  not,  who  the  unsuc- 
cessful champion  was. 

The  preceding  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  the  time  when  David 
appeared  before  Saul,  previous  to  the  fight ;  but  they  apply  also 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  interview  after  the  battle.  David  has 
conquered :  Saul  sees  him  another  step  nearer  the  throne ;  he 
feels,  as  it  were,  that  another  dart  from  the  Lord's  quiver  has 
pierced  his  soul.  He  knows  not  what  to  do.  It  is  not  expedient 
to  propose  to  Abner  the  instant  destruction  of  David.  The 
army  at  the  moment  of  deliverance,  and  flushed  with  success 
which  had  been  procured  by  David  alone,  would  no  doubt 
mutiny,  and  avenge  the  death  of  their  champion.  He  is  too 
proud  as  a  king,  too  sensitive  as  a  man,  to  begin  to  bewaU  his 
unhappy  lot,  and  to  give  vent  to  his  poisoned  feelings  in  tears  or 
execrations :  he  therefore  keeps  up  the  dissimulation,  cherishing 
perhaps,  the  vain  hope,  that  an  opportunity  may  yet  arrive  when 
he  can  kill  David,  and  end  his  own  troubles.  We  know  to  what 
miserable  expedients  Saul  did  at  times  resort.  We  know  that  he 
was  driven  to  desperation,  and  though  a  man  with  more  confidence 
as  to  his  affairs  than  Saul  had,  might  have  done  what  we  have 
deemed  it  possible  he  did,  and  we  could  not  in  such  a  case  think 
such  conduct  strange ;  yet,  when  Saul  is  the  man  who  is  brought 
forward  as  possibly  so  acting,  the  actions  so  suit  the  man,  that 
we  feel  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  probability  that  the  case 
was  as  described. 

After  the  fight  with  Goliath,  Saul  set  David  over  the  men-of- 
war  ;  but  he  also  made  him  captain  over  a  thousand  after  he  had 
attempted  his  life.  In  the  account  of  each  of  these  appoiutments, 
it  is  said  or  intimated  that  David  was  accepted  by,  and  pleased 
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the  people ;  but  it  is  not  said  or  intimated  in  either  that  he 
pleased  Saul.  Is  it  not  probable  that  in  each  case  Sanl  wished  to 
expose  David  to  danger^  as  he  did  when  he  required  the  fcxeskins 
of  one  hundred  Philistines  ?  Saul's  designs  against  David  appear 
to  have  gradually  ripened.  At  first  he  wishes  to  kill  him,  but  is 
at  a  loss  how  to  do  so  without  exciting  the  people.  Then  he 
watches  David  closely;  then  casts  javelins  at  him;  then  en- 
deavours to  persuade  Jonathan  to  kill  him ;  and  last  of  all^ 
carries  on  an  open  war  against  him.  As  to  Saul's  fear  of  God^ 
we  have  an  express  declaration^  that  even  when  he  saw  plainly 
that  the  Lord  was  with  David,  he  hated  and  persecuted  him  to 
the  death. 

To  our  mind,  a  very  strong,  if  not  the  strongest  confirmation 
of  the  view  at  present  brought  forward,  is  the  recorded  fact,  that 
after  David  had  told  Saul  who  he  was,  and  after  Saul  must  un- 
doubtedly have  heard  of  the  anointing,  and  have  known  that 
David  was  his  neighbour  to  whom  the  kingdom  had  been  given, 
he  yet  will  suffer  him  to  go  no  more  home  to  his  father's  house. 
Why  ?  No  doubt  that  he  might,  more  easily  and  without  in- 
volving himself  in  the  transaction,  kill  him. 

Again,  to  further  strengthen  these  views,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  observation  which  fell  from  Saul  when  the  women  came 
out  of  the  towns  to  praise  David,  is  very  significant,  and  shews 
what  had  been  upon  his  mind  for  some  time.  He  says,  "  What 
can  he  have  more  but  the  kingdom  ?"  In  an  unguarded  moment 
he  reveals  all  he  knew,  and  all  he  felt. 

We  can  only  discover  one  solitary  objection  to  the  foregoing 
view  of  the  case,  and  it  is  this : — ^The  sacred  historian  says,  that 
on  the  women  of  Israel  giving  David  the  ovation,  "  Saul  eyed 
him  from  that  day  and  forwiund,"  as  if  Saul's  hatred  began  on 
that  day.  Now  the  Hebrew  does  not  necessary  read  "  eyed." 
The  passage  is,  &c.  -m  n«  p»  Vw»  vn  The  participle  used  comes 
from  a  root  which  signifies  action  upon  another  in  almost  any 
manner,  and  as  this  rendering,  "  eyed,"  appears  to  be  the  only 
instance  of  such  a  meaning  being  attached  to  the  Hebrew  word^ 
and  for  general  reasons,  we  prefer  reading  the  passage,  ''and 
Saul  was  earnestly  intent  upon  David  from  that  day  and  forward." 
If  this  reading  is  admitted,  the  objection  is  done  away  with,  be- 
cause the  text  would  clearly  then  have  no  reference  to  past  time. 
But  lest  the  proposed  reading  should  not  be  admitted,  and  as  we 
ourselves  see  no  obstacle  in  the  reading  in  the  authorized  version, 
let  US'  proceed  to  examine  the  latter. 

After  the  ovation,  Saul's  purposes  against  David  ripen  fast; 
his  ungovernable  ftiry  can  with  difficulty  be  controlled;  he  loses 
the  command  over  himself,  which  hitherto  he  has  preserved,  and 
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makes  open  attempts  on  David^s  life.  Now  before  the  ovation^ 
Sanl  had  meditated  and  songht  David^s  destmction ;  yet  as  he 
had  given  no  indications  of  it^  the  historian  does  not  mention 
the  fact^  nor  could  he  have  done  so  unless  Gk)d  had  revealed  to 
him  the  state  of  Saul's  feelings  towards  David  at  that  period,  and 
before.  This  of  course  was  quite  unnecessary  {<x  the  purposes 
of  the  narrative,  or  at  least,  was  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  penman's  labours.  Even  as  an  inspired  historian,  it  was 
perhaps  no  part  of  his  office  to  reveal  the  secret  thoughts  of  the 
characters  mentioned  by  him,  except  upon  particular  occasions ; 
and  therefore  for  Ood  to  reveal  to  him  all  the  secret  thoughts  d 
Saul,  was  beside  the  purposes  of  the  historian's  office ;  but  when 
Saul's  jealousy  increased  at  the  time  mentioned,  and  he  shewed 
by  his  actions  that  he  wished  to  kUl  David,  the  historian  records 
the  fact,  and  says  that  he  eyed  David  from  the  day  of  ovation 
and  forward,  and  (impliedly)  watched  to  kill  him.  It  is  true 
that  the  throwing  of  the  javelin  did  not  take  place  on  the  same 
day  as  the  ovation,  for  it  was  on  the  morrow,  and  therefore  the 
historian  must  have  had  some  other  reason  for  saying  what  he 
has  said  as  to  Saul's  purposes  against  David ;  but  if  Saul  cast 
the  javelin  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  without  pre- 
viously meditating  some  such  act,  then  the  historian  could  not 
with  truth  have  said  what  he  has  said;  and  if  Saul's  hatred  had 
existed  previously  to  that  attempt,  then  the  historian  could  not 
have  said  what  he  has  said,  unless  either  by  other  previous  acts 
or  sayings  of  Saul  not  recorded,  but  known  to  the  historian^ 
Saul  himself  had  disclosed  his  purposes,  or  Ood  had,  by  the 
spirit  of  inspiration,  led  the  historian  to  say  what  he  has  said. 
Now  Saul  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  open  attempts  on 
David's  life,  or  to  have  said  anything  on  the  subject  previous  to 
the  expression  of  his  anger  against  the  women,  and  the  first 
recorded  casting  of  the  javelin.  There  is  nothing  in  that  ex- 
pression spoken  against  David,  and  therefore  if  the  historian  was 
required  to  say  anything  about  Saul's  previous  feelings  towards 
David,  a  revelation  to  him  was  necessary.  A  revelation  to  the 
historian  that  Saul's  purposes  against  David  existed  previous  to 
the  casting  of  the  javelin,  was  necessary  to  preserve  both  the 
apparent  truth,  and  also  the  clearness  of  the  narrative,  and  there- 
fore he  recorded  that  Saul  eyed  David  from  the  day  of  ovation 
and  forward,  for  that  event  was  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  no 
other  event  occurring  nearer  to  the  day  when  the  first  open 
attempt  was  made,  could  be  selected ;  but  this  does  not  exclude 
the  probability  that  Saul  sought  David's  life  long  before,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  was  unnecessary  that  the  revelation  should  be 
extended  to  the  state  of  Saul's  feelings  previous  to  the  day  of 
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ovation.  The  revelation  to  the  historian  that  Saul's  purposes 
existed  immediately  after  the  ovation,  was  necessary,  because 
otherwise  the  historian  must  have  simply  said  that  Saul  cast  the 
javelin,  and  made  the  other  subsequent  attempts  on  David's  life ; 
or  have  said  that  Saul  began  to  hate  David  on  the  day  he  cast 
the  first  javelin  at  him.  If  he  had  said  the  latter,  it  would  not 
have  been  true ;  and  if  he  had  simply  said  the  former,  no  reason 
would  have  been  given  for  Saul's  hatred;  but  as  a  reason  for 
Saul's  hatred  was  necessary  to  be  given,  and  as  the  historian 
could  only  deal  with  matters  of  history,  unless  aided  by  a  reve- 
lation of  the  state  of  Saul's  feelings  previous  to  his  overt  acts 
against  David's  life,  God  bestowed  that  revelation,  but  he  bes- 
towed it  in  no  greater  measure  than  was  necessary,  and  therefore 
did  not  reveal  to  the  historian  the  state  of  Saul's  feelings  towards 
David  previous  to  the  ovation.  This  economizing  of  narrative  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  plan  of  God  in  all  his  operations.  All 
who  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  framework  of  the  Bible, 
must  surely  have  noticed  that  nothing  more  is  given  in  the 
way  of  history  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  in 
view. 

Again,  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage  does  not 
militate  against  the  perfect  harmony  existing  between  the  pro- 
bability that  Saul  meditated  David's  death  before  the  ovation, 
and  what  the  historian  says  of  the  state  of  Saul's  feelings  towards 
David  immediately  after  that  event.  Therefore  this  counter 
objection  is  not  sustainable,  and  the  view  we  have  embraced  as  to 
Saul's  recognition  of  David,  and  his  dissimulation,  and  the  cause 
of  it,  is  left  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits.  We  submit  that  that 
view  is  well  established,  and  the  narrative,  so  &r  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be  affected  by  the  second  objection,  shewn  to  be  quite  con- 
sistent. 

But  although  we  have  done  enough  to  cancel  this  second 
objection,  we  have  more  to  say ;  and  lest  any  one,  after  reading 
what  is  to  follow,  should  resort  to  the  science  or  doctrine  of  pro- 
babilities, we  beg  to  make  a  few  remarks  before  proceeding 
further. 

A  narrative  contained  in  the  Bible  has  been  objected  to  on 
accx>unt  of  its  inconsistency ;  or,  perhaps  according  to  some,  its 
impossibility.  Now  one  good  reason  from  which  the  consistency 
or  possibility  of  such  a  narrative  can  be  proved,  is  as  good  as  a 
hundred ;  yet,  the  more  reasons  we  give  proving  such  consistency 
or  possibility,  notwithstanding  each  of  those  reasons  leads  to  a 
diflferent  result  as  to  the  mode  of  interpreting  the  narrative  to 
any  of  the  others,  the  more  do  we  establish  the  fidelity  of  the 
narrative.     It  is  very  diflerent  when  we  are  endeavouring  to 
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prove  a  narrative  true  absolutely ;  then  of  course  no  two  lines  of 
reasoning  must  contain  anything  which  is  made  use  of  in  one  of 
them  in  an  opposite  way  to  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  other :  as 
for  instance^  we  cannot  here  prove  anything  absolutely,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  probable  that  Saul  recognized  David  immediately 
before  and  after  the  fight  with  Goliath^  and  then  prove  the  same 
thing  on  the  ground  that  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  so  recog- 
nize him.  But  this  is  not  the  case  we  have  in  hand^  we  are  now 
dealing  with  a  narrative  which  forms  part  of  the  Bible ;  that 
Bible  is  admitted^  in  the  whole 'and  primd  facie,  as  an  authentic 
record;  this  narrative  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an 
impossible,  or  at  least  an  inconsistent,  one.  Now,  if  we  adduce 
good  reasons  to  prove  the  possibility  and  a  fortiori  the  con- 
sistency of  it,  we  settle  the  question ;  and  the  more  reasons  we 
adduce  and  the  wider  the  results  they  lead  to,  provided  only  that 
each  result  shews  the  consistency  or  possibility  of  the  narrative, 
and  that  no  two  results  clash  with  each  other,  the  more  is  that 
narrative  rendered  trustworthy.  When  anything  is  sought  to  be 
proved  absolutely  by  a  number  of  probable  premises,  the  very 
number  of  those  probable  premises  may  give  a  result  against  the 
truth  or  fact  sought  to  be  established,  and  certainly  if  the  pro- 
bable premises  are  opposed  to  each  other,  an  impossibility  is  the 
result,  because,  as  all  are  probable  and  yet  all  opposed  to  each 
other,  they  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  truth  or  fact  sought  to 
be  established ;  but  if  a  narrative  can  be  proved  to  be  consistent 
in  a  number  of  ways,  each  differing  from  another,  providing  the 
modes  of  rendering  or  explaining  the  narrative  do  not  interfere 
one  with  another,  although  they  may  be  opposed  to  each  other, 
then  the  more  of  such  modes  we  establish  as  practicable,  the 
more  do  we  establish  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

Resorting,  therefore,  to  the  remaining  alternative,  we  say, 
suppose  Saul  did  not  recognize  David  at  the  times  in  question. 
David  was  a  shepherd;  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  when 
he  was  sent  for  to  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Israel,  he  would  put 
aside  his  shepherd's  attire  and  procure  courtly  garments,  not 
necessarily  rich  or  expensive,  but  at  least  very  different  to  the 
coarse  raiment  of  a  shepherd,  and  that  he  would  attend  generally 
to  his  personal  appearance,  so  as  to  give  no  offence  to  the  king 
or  the  people  of  his  court ;  we  say  common  sense  would  assure 
us  that  such  would  be  the  case.  Saul  then  would  see  David  so 
attired  during  the  time  he  remained  at  court,  previous  to  his  dis- 
missal or  the  war  with  the  Philistines,  as  the  case  may  be.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  that  war,  or  perhaps  before,  David  returned 
to  Bethlehem  and  resumed  his  former  occupation,  he  would  there 
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pat  off  his  court  garments  and  assume  again  the  shepherd's  dress, 
in  the  shepherd's  dress  he  would  go  to  his  brethren  in  the  army, 
for  we  read  that  he  had  his  staff  and  shepherd's  oag  and  a  sling, 
and  the  distance  from  Bethlehem  was  not  great.  Is  it  not  cer*- 
tain  that  David's  appearance  must  then  have  been  very  different 
to  that  presented  by  him  whilst  at  court  ?  how  great  an  apparent 
change  in  the  coimtenance  does  change  of  dress  often  create  ? 
Some  time  had  elapsed  between  David's  leaving  court  and  his  visit 
to  his  brothers,  and  independently  of  any  change  which  David's 
person  might  actually  undergo  irrespective  of  any  mode  of  attire, 
David's  appearance  might  have  been  so  altered  that  Saul  did  not 
recognize  him.  But  we  suspect  that  Eastern  countenances  and 
persons  are  always  less  easily  distinguished  than  those  of  Euro* 
peans ;  we  think  there  is  a  sameness  in  the  former,  and  particu* 
larly  amongst  the  Jews  as  we  now  see  them,  and  no  doubt  it  was 
as  much  the  case,  or  more  so  then,  for  dispersion  and  the  troubles 
that  nation  has  undergone,  and  variety  of  climates,  must  have 
tended  to  break  up  in  some  degree  the  national  countenance. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  Saul  might  for  this  reason  not  re* 
cognize  David ;  add  both  these  reasons  together,  and  it  becomes 
quite  possible  that  Saul  did  not  recognize  him. 

But  David's  countenance  and  person  might  really  have  under- 
gone a  great  change  during  the  interval  between  his  leaving  court 
and  his  visit  to  his  brothers.  His  age  at  his  first  going  to  court 
we  have  fixed  at  about  twenty-three,  and  if  two  years  only  elapsed 
between  that  time  and  the  fight  with  Goliath,  David's  time  of  life 
was  one  when  the  countenance  undergoes  great  changes,  when  the 
stem  realities  of  life  are  forced  upon  a  young  man,  and  fears,  de- 
sires, trials,  and  disappointments  increase  in  number  every  day; 
then  the  freshness  of  youth  fades,  the  soft  fulness  of  the  face, 
peculiar  to  childhood  and  youth,  gradually  gives  place  to  rigidity 
of  muscle  and  feature,  and  the  countenance  is  permanently 
affected  by  the  changes  going  on  in  ihe  mind  and  heart  of  the 
advancing  man.  Perhaps  at  no  other  period  of  life  does  the, 
countenance  undergo  such  great  changes. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  how  cold  and  forbidding  is  the 
etiquette  of  an  Eastern  court.  When  Bathsheba  went  to  speak 
to  David  respecting  Solomon's  succession,  she  bowed  and  did 
obeisance  unto  the  king,  and  when  Nathan  the  prophet  came  to 
speak  to  the  king,  Bathsheba  appears  to  have  retired,  for,  after 
some  conversation  between  David  and  Nathan,  David  commands 
the  attendants  to  call  in  Bathsheba,  and  when  she  came  in  again, 
Nathan  appears  to  have  retired,  for,  after  some  conversation  be- 
tween David  and  Bathsheba,  Nathan  is  sent  for.  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  David  during  his  first  stay  at  court  might  not  often 
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see  Saul ;  it  may  be  he  only  saw  him  when  he  was  required  to 
play  to  him^  and^  oi  course,  when  the  evil  spirit  was  upon  him, 
and  David^s  office  of  armour-bearer  would,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
only  honorary.  We  read  of  David^s  being  expected  to  sii;  at  meat 
with  S^,  but  that  was  after  the  fight  with  Goliath,  and  after  the 
ovation  on  his  second  stay  at  court,  and  it  was,  moreover,  on  a 
feast-day,  and  we  cannot  father  from  this  that  David  regularly 
sat  at  Saul^s  table,  even  during  his  second  stay  at  court,  muc^ 
less  can  we  come  to  such  a  conclusion  as  respects  his  first  sojourn 
there.  But  on  one  occasion,  when  David  was  to  have  been  pre- 
sent, and  a  plan  concerted  between  him  and  Jonathan  was  likely 
to  prevent  lus  attendance,  Jonathan  proposes  to  make  an  excuse 
for  him,  if  his  father  should  notice  his  absence,  plainly  implying 
by  what  he  says,  tjiat  it  was  quite  possible  that  Saul  would  not 
miss  David  from  table.  It  may  also  be,  that  Saul  heard  of  what 
Samuel  had  done  soon  after  David's  first  arrival  at  court,  and 
that  he  immediately  tods:  occasion  to  dismiss  him,  and  therefore 
would  have  very  slight  acquaintance  with  his  person. 

All  these  considerations,  joined  to  what  we  think  must  be 
taken  as  certain,  viz.,  that  David's  dress  at  court,  and  when  with 
the  army  visiting  his  brotheors,  exhibited  very  great  difierences, 
and  the  uniformity  of  Eastern,  and  particularly  Jewish  counte- 
nances, render  it  very  possible  that  Saul  might  not  recognize 
David,  either  immediatdy  before  or  after  the  fight  with  Goliath. 

We  have,  then,  shewn  how  the  narrative  in  question,  so  far  as 
it  is  supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  second  objection,  may  be  read 
in  two  different  ways,  and  that  each  of  these  will  give  ease  and 
probability  to  the  narrative,  and  raider  the  second  objection  im- 
tenable.  If,  notwithstanding  what  we  have  said,  it  be  asked  how 
we  can  at  the  same  time  and  together  admit  the  two  opinions, 
that  Saul  did  not  recognize  and  that  he  did  recognize  David  at 
the  times  in  question,  we  answer,  we  do  not  require  any  one  in 
any  manner  to  admit  botib  opinions^  it  would  be  absurd  to  do  so, 
nor  does  our  reasoning  force  us  to  do  any  such  thing.  From 
what  we  have  addpced  it  does  not  follow  that  one  mode  of  view- 
ing the  subject  of  the^narratiye  destroys  the  authority  of  any  part 
of  the  narrative.  Notwithst^ding  anything  we  have  shewn  in 
the  ai^ument  just  concluded,  Saul  might  have  recognized  David 
at  the  times  in  question,  we  do  not  contend  that  he  did,  we  can- 
not prove  that  he  did,  we  ha-ve  shewn  why  it  is  possible  he  might 
recognise  him  and  also  why  it  is  possible  he  might  nqt,  both  views 
cannot  be  true,  neither  is  proved  true,  and  one  may  be  adopted 
and  the  other  abandoned  at  pleasure.  If  we  read  the  narrative 
in  the  belief^  or  rather  supposition,  that  Saul  did  recognize  David, 
then  the  lurguments  bearing  i:ip(m  the  second  objection,  and  tot 
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adduced^  will  be  brought  in  and  have  their  weight,  whilst  the 
arguments  bearing  upon  that  objection,  and  seconcQy  adduced^ 
will  not  in  the  least  clash  with  the  others,  only  they  must  be 
abandoned,  and  so  vice  versd  thenarratiye  may  be  read  in  the  be- 
lief or  supposition  that  Saul  did  not  recognize  David  at  the  times 
in  question,  and  then  the  arguments  just  mentioned,  as  secondly 
adduced,  will  be  brought  in  and  ha^  their  weight,  whilst  the 
arguments  just  mentioned^  as  firstly  adduced,  will  not  in  the  least 
clash  with  the  others,  only  they  must  be  abandoned. 

The  sum  of  the  two  parts  of  the  argument  comes  to  this: — Saul 
either  might  or  might  not,  so  far  as  the  narrative  shews,  recognize 
David  at  the  times  in  question ;  it  is  certain  he  either  did  or  did 
not  recognize  him,  as  we  cannot  prove  either  that  he  did  or  did 
not ;  but  as  the  narrative  happily  will  read  well  on  either  supposi- 
tion, so,  whichever  view  any  one  may  prefer,  he  has  here  the 
means  at  hand  to  enable  him  to  read  the  narrative,  so  far  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  second  objection,  without  any  mis- 
givings or  doubt.  We  ourselves  are  almost  convinced  that  Saul 
did  recognize  David  and  dissembled. 

The  third  objection  remains.  We  are  not  of  the  number  of 
those  who  would  conceal  any  difficulties  which  the  Word  of  God 
in  any  part  of  it  may  present  to  us.  The  God  of  truth  cannot 
have  required  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  difference  between  truth 
and  falsehood.  The  Bible,  as  we  have  it,  is  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially true,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  wholly  or  partiaUy  fsdse ; 
if  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  is  false,  so  much  of  it  as  is  fake  does 
not  come  from  God,  and  he  will  not  require  us  to  receive  it,  and 
the  sooner  we  abandon  that  which  is  false  the  better  for  ourselves 
and  the  world  at  large ;  but  if  the  Bible  is  true,  woe  be  to  him 
who  either  despises  it  or  by  negligence  and  sloth  gives  sanction 
to  any  accusation  of  falsehood  against  it.  We  observe,  therefore, 
that  the  same  verse  which  gives  occasion  for  the  third  objection 
contains  in  it  another  apparent  difficulty,  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  never  been  noticed:  it  informs  us  that  David  put 
Goliath's  armour  in  his  tent,  and  as  we  think  all  must  allow  that 
David,  just  come  from  the  sheepfold  and  on  a  mere  temporary 
visit  to  his  brothers,  could  have  had  no  tent,  we  have  two  diffi- 
culties in  this  one  verse.  The  Bible  is  not  the  only  book  which 
has  been  assailed  on  account  of  supposed  contradictions  and  in- 
consistencies ;  we  have  abundant  instances  of  profane  authors,  his- 
torians and  others,  whose  statements  have  been  objected  to,  but 
as  events  in  some  cases  have  proved,  only  through  impatience  or 
ignorance  of  those  things  of  which  the  authors  themselves  were 
cognizant.  What  a  host  of  objections  should  we,  in  these  days, 
have  against  the  Bible,  if  all  our  knowledge  of  Eastern  customs 
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and  habits  were  lost  ?  Then  the  sceptic  would  ask^  how  can  a 
camel  go  through  a  needle's  eye?  you  do  not  deny  that  a  rich 
man  may  be  saved^  and  yet^  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  a  needle's  eye^  here  is  a  contradiction  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  himself.  The  pious  Christian  might  be  startled 
and  feel  the  difficulty^  unless  he  could  satisfactorily  rest  upon  the 
hyperbolic  character  of  Eastern  speech^  but  he  would  not  erase 
the  passage^  he  would  patiently  wait^  assured  that  the  truth  of 
God  cannot  lie  and  that  ignorance  alone  prevented  him  seeing  the 
truth  of  what  was  said.  And  when  one  who  had  travelled  in  the 
East  related,  on  his  return  home,  amongst  other  things,  that  the 
gates  of  Eastern  cities  were  formed  in  such  and  such  a  manner, 
and  had  a  small  side  gate,^  which  was  called  by  the  natives  the 
needle's  eye,  and  that  it  was  straight  and  narrow,  so  that  a  camel 
could  only,  with  great  difficulty,  pass  through  it,  the  pious  Chris- 
tian's patience  and  fedth  would  be  rewarded  and  the  sceptic  con- 
found^. Such  an  instance  as  the  one  we  have  given  affords,  we 
are  convinced,  a  key  to  almost  all  the  supposed  difficulties  in  the 
Bible  in  narrative.  We  want  more  information  as  to  the  country 
in  which  anything  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  its  inhabitants,  their 
manners,  laws,  and  customs. 

We  further  observe,  with  respect  to  the  third  objection  and 
the  difficulty  we  ourselves  have  started,  that  the  1st  Book  of 
Samuel  abounds  in  anticipatory  statements;  we  think  this  is  too 
well  known  to  require  another  word  firom  us  upon  the  subject. 

To  proceed  with  the  inquiry.  The  Israelites  were  not  given 
to  those  cruel  and  barbarous  usages  with  respect  to  conquered 
enemies  which  we  find  existing  amongst  other  nations  contem- 
porary with  them.  The  cutting  off  of  the  hands  of  conquered 
enemies,  whether  captives  or  slain,  we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves 
to  determine ;  the  nailing  of  the  heads  or  bodies  of  enemies  to  the 
walls  of  towns,  and  such  like  barbarous  customs  formerly  existed 
amongst  some  of  the  Eastern  nations,  but  the  Israelites  were 
exempt  from  this  species  of  revenge.  To  assign  here  no  higher 
motive,  they  had  too  great  a  regard  for  the  sepulture,  in  more 
even  than  a  decent  manner,  of  their  own  dead,  to  allow  them 
to  resort  to  such  practices  against  their  enemies.  David,  we 
think,  would  not  have  cut  off  Goliath's  head  if  he  had  been  an 
enemy  of  the  common  sort ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Israelites, 
when  they  had  routed  the  Philistines,  after  Goliath  was  dead,  did 
any  such  thing  to  the  bodies  of  their  slain  enemies.  But  the  de- 
feat of  Goliath  had  a  double  tendency.  In  the  first  place,  David 
must  have  considered  his  victory  as  coming  from  God  alone,  and 

A  This  observation  is  given  on  the  responsibility  of  the  writer  alone. — Ed.  /.  S,  L, 
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as  given  to  him  personally,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  and  secondly,  the  Israelites  most  have  looked  upon  it  as 
the  means  of  a  national  deliverance,  aided  by  Jehovah^s  signal 
and  manifest  interposition.  Now  the  Israelites  might  require 
David  to  cut  off  Goliath's  head  as  a  trophy,  and  also  as  a  memento 
of  their  deliverance,  as  well  as  of  David's  victory;  or  David 
knowing  that  he  was  to  be  the  successor  of  Saul  and  king  of 
Israel,  might  foresee  the  advantage  which  might  accrue  to  him 
if  he  had  such  a  token  of  God's  favour  towibrds  him,  always  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  people.  Either  of  these  views  seems  reason- 
able, and  both  together  seem  equally  so,  and  therefore  we  may 
believe  that  the  head  of  Gt)liath  was  embalmed  and  deposited  in 
some  place  of  safety,  without  at  first  any  intention  finally  to  de- 
posit it  at  Jeiiisalem,  but  that  it  did  come  there  after  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  David,  and  that  the  historian  has  merely  passed 
over  all  the  intermediate  time.  The  sight  of  the  head  of  the  huge 
giant,  before  whom  the  men  of  Israel  had  quailed  in  terror  and 
despair,  with  the  hole  in  the  forehead  and  the  very  stone  which 
David  had  slung  remaining  there,  would  either,  at  Jerusalem  or 
elsewhere,  serve  for  a  great  national  monument,  as  well  as  for  a 
memento  to  David  of  Jehovah's  care  over  him.  The  same  line 
of  reasoning  may,  we  think,  be  followed  with  respect  to  the  armour 
of  Goliath.  David  might,  after  he  began  a  warlike  life,  carry 
this  with  him  from  place  to  place  when  convenient,  and  if  so, 
would,  of  course,  keep  it  in  his  tent,  and  when  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  be  encumbered  with  tents,  it  might  be  deposited  in 
some  place  of  safety,  for  the  sword  of  Goliath  was  at  one  time  at 
Nob ;  this  was  at  a  time  when  David  was  fleeing  from  Saul.  The 
fact  of  its  being  deposited  with  a  priest,  and  David's  expression, 
"  there  is  none  like  it,"  strengthen  the  view  we  have  taken,  and 
help  to  shew  that  David  kept  the  armour  as  a  token  of  Gt>d'8 
favour  towards  him  and  of  the  help  he  had  vouchsafed  him,  and 
can  we  not  readily  understand  how  the  sight  of  this  armour  might 
prove  to  David,  in  his  wanderings  and  the  straits  and  difficulties 
in  which  he  was  often  involved,  a  means  of  directing  his  thoughts 
to  former  days,  and  so  of  enabling  him  to  repose  in  faith  upon  his 
God,  and  look  to  him  for  deliverance,  exclaiming,  '^  I  will  re- 
member the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High.  Why  art 
thou  so  heavy,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within 
me.  O  put  thy  trust  in  Ghod,  for  I  will  yet  give  him  thanks,  which 
is  the  help  of  my  countenance  and  my  God."  It  may  be  objected 
to  the  above  view  that  no  further  mention  is  made  of  Gx>liath's  head 
and  armour  in  the  Bible ;  to  this  we  give  the  short  reply,  the  Bible 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  work  of  many  bulky  folios,  but  a  small 
volume  adapted  to  the  ignorant  and  simple,  as  well  as  to  the 
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learned  and  wise.  We  are  disposed  to  be  glad  that  the  difficulty 
we  have  started  as  to  Goliath's  armour  exists  in  such  close  con- 
nexion with  the  third  objection^  for  to  our  minds  the  two  objec- 
tions destroy  each  other,  and  make  the  text  very  simple ;  not 
that  either  of  them  cannot  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  for  we 
trust  we  have  satisfactorily  disposed  of  each  in  its  turn,  but  be- 
cause the  fact  contains  a  caution  to  those  who  would,  on  account 
of  apparent  inconsistencies  and  difficulties,  hastily  write  down 
a  passage  interpolated  or  dislocated,  or  demand  to  have  it 
expunged. 

We  believe  we  have  now  shewn  that  all  the  three  objections 
together,  with  any  we  have  started  on  hypothesis,  are  untenable^ 
and  that  the  narrative  in  question  is  consistent  and  may  be  read 
without  surprise  or  doubt.  It  follows  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  supposing  either  dislocations  in  the  parts  of  it,  or  interpola^ 
tions,  or  any  such  thing.  The  erasure  of  any  part  cannot  be 
tolerated,  the  narrative  must  be  received  as  part  of  the  unerring 
Word  of  Gk)d  in  all  its  integrity. 

Let  those  who  have  tampered  with  this  portion  of  the  Bible 
repair  what  they  have  injured.  Let  true  and  earnest  Biblical 
students  set  themselves  to  the  task  in  prayer  and  humble  de- 
pendence upon  God  for  assistance,  and  then,  we  are  persuaded, 
almost  all  the  difficulties  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Bible,  would 
soon  be  shewn  to  be  no  difficulties  at  all.  Some  real  discrepan- 
cies there  may  be  in  the  Bible  as  we  now  have  it,  but  we  feel  in- 
clined to  believe  that  they  are  only  such  as  have  reference  to 
figures  and  the  numbers  of  given  things,  and  have  been  caused 
by  the  errors  of  transcribers,  and  many  of  these  we  should  not 
despair  of  clearing  up.  We  shall  feel  thankful  if  the  Christian 
world  can  subscribe  their  assent  to  what  we  have  laboured  to 
prove.  The  question  will  then  be  finally  settled,  and  this  narra- 
tive, which  has  hitherto  baffled  explanation  and  been  a  stumbling 
block  to  many,  even  to  the  fall  of  some,  in  that  they  have  de- 
spoiled the  Word  of  God,  will  be  held  consistent  and  true.  This 
success  ought  also  to  encourage  all  to  further  efforts  to  elucidate 
the  blessed  Book.  J.  R. 
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THE  SONGS  OF   DEGBEEa 

In  a  former  article*  we  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable  corre- 
spondence subsisting  between  these  Songs  and  the  Book  of  Nehe- 
miah;  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  Pilgrim  Theory;  and  to  the 
rabbinical  tradition  by  which  the  Songs  are  referred  to  the  steps 
of  the  temple.  We  shall  now  pursue  the  investigation  a  little 
farther  regarding  the  title^  and  then  examine  the  metrical  struc- 
ture by  which  the  Songs  of  Degrees  are  characterized. 

I.  As  to  the  title.  We  endeavoured  to  shew  before,  that 
possibly  the  fifteen  Songs  of  Degrees  were  arranged  according  to 
their  present  order  to  serve,  partly  as  a  historical  memento  of  the 
times  of  Nehemiah  during  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  and  partly  as  a  thankful  acknowledgment,  to  be  made 
periodically,  of  the  goodness  of  Ood,  manifested  in  the  national 
restoration.  The  former  of  these  was  secured  by  the  Songs  form- 
ing part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  latter  could  be  effected 
in  connexion  with  the  annual  festivals.  What  more  appropriate 
occasion  for  rendering  thanks  to  Ood  for  a  national  deliverance 
than  when  there  were  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
in  Jerusalem  ?  and  what  more  fit  place  in  Jerusalem  for  the  con- 
course of  representatives  than  the  steps  of  the  temple  ?  For,  as 
we  have  before  noticed,  the  rabbiuical  tradition  seems  to  have 
preserved  correctly  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  rfhsrsn,  not- 
withstanding the  "  frivolous  conjectures^*  in  which  that  meaning 
was  unfortunately  buried.  Here,  then,  we  see  how,  in  a  most 
natural  manner,  the  periodical  festivals  came  to  be  associated  with 
the  Songs  of  the  Steps.  Does  not  this  bring  us  in  sight  of  the 
origin  of  the  Pilgrim  Theory  ?  Thus  we  have  a  fragment  of  truth 
preserved  to  us  in  two  of  the  older  explanations ;  and  may  we  not 
look  for  still  another  fragment  in  the  remaining  hypothesis  which 
refers  the  Songs  of  Degrees  to  the  return  from  Babylon?  The 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  was  a  consequence  of  the  return  from 
Babylon,  and  the  events  were  closely  associated,  the  one  taking 
place  immediately  after  the  other. 

But  let  us  give  a  fuller  statement  of  what  we  are  disposed  to 
consider  the  connexion  of  each  of  the  three  foregoing  explanations 
with  the  Songs  of  Degrees,  and  we  shall  thereby  subsequently  see 
how  each  became  the  repository  of  a  certain  amount  of  truth. 
According  to  our  own  hypothesis  the  Songs  of  Degrees,  as  a  col- 
lection, are  to  be  referred  to  the  times  of  Nehemiah  during  the 
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3rebaildiiig  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  By  the  nature  of  the 
ease^  the  inquirer  is  thrown  back  upon  previous  events^  and  he 
soon  comes  into  contact  with  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  odes  were  composed  towards  the  close 
of  the  captivity,  and,  from  the  nature  of  their  contents,  were  ap- 
plicable for  the  purpose  of  the  collection,  and  as  such  adopted, 
just  as  several  of  them  were  originally  composed  by  David  many 
hundreds  of  years  before,  but  find  a  place  in  the  series  on  account 
of  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  contents.  In  any  case,  the  moment 
history  is  consulted,  the  great  event  lying  behind  the  time  of 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  is  the  Babyloiiish 
captivity. 

Let  us  now  turn  again  for  a  moment  to  the  Pilgrim  Theory. 
According  to  our  hypothesis  the  Songs  of  Degrees  were  to  be  re- 
peated on  some  conspicuous  occasion,  as  an  acknowledgment  for 
national  blessings  bestowed  during  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  under  Nehemiah.  The  representatives,  as  they 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  Jerusalem,  were,  indeed, 
on  their  way  to  take  part  in  the  recital  of  the  Songs  of  Degrees ; 
and  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  highly  probable,  that  such  a 
psahn  as  cxxii.  was  often  repeated  by  the  pilgrim  as  he  proceeded 
and  came  near  the  city.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  collection  was  expressly  put  together 
for  him  as  a  pilgrim.  Also  to  call  the  collection  oy  such  a  name 
as  the  Pilgrim  Book,  as  Hengstenberg  does,  is  to  attach  undue 
importance  to  a  merely  subordinate  circumstance.  However,  we 
can  see  very  easily,  from  the  foregoing,  how  the  periodical  visits 
to  Jerusalem  came  to  be  associated  with  the  Songs  of  the  Steps. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  rabbinical  tradition.  How  &r  this  may  be 
right  or  how  far  wrong  in  assigning  a  particular  part  of  the 
temple,  and  in  allotting  fifteen  steps  for  the  chanting  or  recital 
of  those  songs,  we  do  not  pause  to  imagine.  Our  chief  business 
is  with  the  fact  that,  by  a  rabbinical  tradition,  the  rffrmi  ^ 
are  referred  to  the  steps  of  the  temple.  What  we  plead  for  as  im- 
portant in  the  tradition  is  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  Jews, 
to  whom  we  may  suppose  the  Hebrew  to  have  been  more  familiar 
than  to  foreigners,  should  have  preserved  a  meaning  to  the  word 
concerned,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  constant  use  of  that 
word  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be  noticed  here,  also,  that 
in  the  Septuagint,  the  oldest  of  the  versions,  the  title  stands  a>S^ 
Twv  dvafiaOfi&v,  song  of  ike  steps. 

But  troublous  times  were  in  store  for  Jerusalem;  and  the 
disastrous  era  of  Antiochus  was  to  be  followed  by  the  still  more 
disastrous  era  of  Titus.  The  nation  being  destroyed,  commemo- 
rative institutions  and  customs  disappeared,  so  that,  in  after  ages. 
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men  who  set  themselves  to  inquire  into  former  things  had  to  make 
the  best  use  they  could  of  such  firagments  as  floated  down  the 
stream  of  history  and  tradition.  We  pick  up  the  fragments, 
place  them  tc^ether^  and  endeavour  to  supply  what  is  wanting  by 
analogy  with  what  is  possessed*  The  Jew  preserves  to  us  the 
meaning  of  the  word  rfito^  steps,  and  refers  the  songs  of  the 
steps  to  the  steps  of  the  temple.  We  saw  in  our  former  article 
that  steps  is  the  only  satisfactory  rendering.  But  others  also  con- 
tribute. One  investigates  and  is  impressed  with  the  historical 
connexion  which  subsists  between  the  songs  and  the  periodical 
festivals ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  endeavours  to  make  the  word 
rtVwarr  mean  pilgrimage,  which  it  never  does  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Another  investigates,  and  is  struck  with  the  con- 
nexion which  the  songs  appear  to  have  ?dth  the  period  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  but  he,  unfortunately,  endeavours  to  make 
the  word  rrfrsrxy  mean  jaumet/s,  in  order  to  get  at  the  return  from 
Babylon.  We  have  endeavoured  to  find  a  point  in  which  these 
three  lines  of  evidence  meet  when  produced ;  and  the  reader  must 
determine  for  himself  how  far  we  have  succeeded  in  combining 
all  the  probabilities  and  avoiding  the  errors  which  they  sev^ally 
exhibit. 

II.  We  proceed  now  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  few  observations 
concerning  the  symmetrical  structure  of  the  Songs  of  the  steps. 
It  is  now  beyond  all  doubt  that  very  great  care  was  bestowed,  in 
the  composition  of  many  of  the  poetical  books,  upon  the  symme« 
trical  distribution  of  the  materiids.  We  think  the  Songs  of  the 
steps  Aimish  a  very  interesting  little  quota  of  evidence^  some  of 
which  we  shall  immediately  produce.  We  may  notice  that  we 
have  endeavoured  to  discover  the  chief  rules  according  to  which 
each  of  these  songs  has  been  constructed,  and  in  only  one  case 
out  of  the  fifteen  are  we  much  dissatisfied  with  our  present  con* 
elusions. 

A  prominent  characteristic  in  the  Songs  of  the  steps — both 
as  to  composition  individually  and  arrangement  as  a  collection — 
is  the  symmetrical  distribution  around  a  centre.  It  may  be 
detected — 

1st.    In  the  words  of  a  line. 

2nd.  In  the  lines  of  a  stanza. 

8rd.   In  the  stanzas  of  an  ode. 

4th.   In  the  odes  of  the  collection. 

The  reader  at  once  notices  the  regular  gradation  in  the  four- 
fold division  which  we  have  just  given.  The  jf?r*^  seems  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  second,  the  second  suggests  the  third,  and 
the  third  the  fourth.  The  second  in  our  list  exhibits  those  pic- 
turesque introverted  parallelisms  which  must  have  been  very  care- 
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ftilly  arranged  by  the  composers.  They  occupy  an  intermediate 
place  in  oar  scale^  having  immediately  under  them  a  class  smaller^ 
and  immediately  above  them  a  class  larger  than  themselves^  but 
all  arranged  according  to  a  similar  plan.  In  the  introversion  the 
lines  or  couplets  advance  to  a  central  point  and  recede  from  it  on 
the  opposite  side,  step  for  step,  according  to  the  order  of  advance, 
the  one  side  corresponding  with  the  other,  line  for  line,  or  couplet 
for  couplet.  But  there  is  no  cognizance  taken  of  what  may  be 
the  more  minute  structure  which  determines  the  position  oi  the 
words  in  a  line.  However,  when  we  come  to  examine  a  line  we 
sometimes  find  it  a  miniature  introversion :  the  words  advance  to 
a  particular  point,  and  recede  from  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  see 
the  words  of  the  second  half  are  determined  as  to  place  by  the 
position  already  allotted  to  the  words  of  the  first  half,  just  as  the 
order  of  the  lines  in  the  larger  scale  is  determined  in  the  second 
half  by  the  order  of  the  sentiments  already  expressed  in  the  first 
half.  But,  in  the  third  grade  of  the  scale,  there  is  still  another 
point  kept  in  view.  The  symmetry  of  the  ode  as  a  whole  is  the 
composePs  object  exclusively.  Having  reached  the  centre,  he 
completes  the  remaining  half  of  his  ode  according  to  the  plan 
followed  in  the  former  half.  The  reader  will  soon  see,  also,  that 
often  the  psalmist  has  used  two  distinct  measures  in  the  same  ode. 
As  to  the  fourth  gradation  on  our  scale,  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
symmetry  in  regard  to  quantity  which  has  been  partly  aimed  at. 
Of  this  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations we  may  re-state  our  fourfold  division  anew :  With  re- 
ference to  a  central  point  the  composers  appear  to  have  aimed  at — : 

1st.    Symmetry  in  the  position  of  words  and  sense. 

2nd.  Symmetry  in  the  position  of  lines  and  sense. 

3rd.    Symmetry  in  the  position  of  lines. 

4th.    Symmetry  in  the  number  of  lines. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate  these. 

1st.  As  to  the  position  of  words  symmetrically  arranged.  In 
the  following  examples  the  order  of  the  original  is  preserved  by 
reading  down  the  first  column  and  up  the  second.  We  may  notice 
that  where  three  or  four  words  occur  in  English  there  is  often  only 
one  in  Hebrew,  also  the  references  are  henceforth,  not  to  the  verses 
but  to  the  lines,  in  the  imitations  which  the  reader  will  find  a 
little  farther  on. 

Ps.  cxxi.  12—14.        (1)  Ps.  cxxi.  2,  3.  (2) 


By  day            by  night. 

from  God. 

tbe  sun            nor  moon 

shall  come 

(shall  come) 

shall  not  smite  thee, 

mine  aid  ? 

mine  aid 
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Pa.  cxxvi.  4,  5.         (3)  Pa.  cxxvi.  15,  16.        (4) 

Laughter         shouting.  I  Who  sow         shall  reap* 


our  mouth       and  our  tongue    |  in  tears  in  joy 

Ps.  cxxxii.  7,  8.         (5)  Ps.  cxxi.  7,  8.  (6) 

Sleep  slumber.  I  May  he  not     nor  will,  &c. 

to  mine  eyes    to  mine  eyelids    |  nor  slumber    will  neither  slumber 

Three  of  these  examples  (1,  2,  and  6)  occur  in  Psalm  cxxi.,  and 
seem  to  have  formed  the  basis  on  which  Gesenius  built  his 
"  step-rhythm^'  theory  as  an  explanation  of  the  title  "  Songs  of 
Steps.''  Another  very  good  example  occurs  in  Psalm  cxxxiii., 
which  we  shall  give  in  connexion  with  the  next  division. 

2nd.  Sense  symmetrically  distributed  as  to  lines.  Psalm 
cxxxiii.  affords  an  example  both  of  this  and  the  preceding. 

Psalm  cxxxiii. 
As  the  precious  oil  As  Hermon's  dew, 

on  the  head  to  his  skirts. 

that  flows  that  flows 

to  the  beard, -  beard  of  Aaron. 

fWTO I®T^ 

The  following  plan  will  exhibit  the  artistic  effect  which  the 
above  arrangement  produces  in  the  ode. 

Psalm  cxxxiii. 

1.  Lo  I  how  good  and  how  pleasing 

2.  That  brethren  dwell  together ! 

3.  Like  the  precious  oil 

4r.  On  the  head  that  flows 

5.  To  the  beard, 

6.  The  beard  of  Aaron 

7.  That  flows  to  his  skirts. 

8.  Like  dew  of  Hermon, 

9.  That  flows  on  hills  of  Zion  j 

10.  For  there 

11.  God  decreed 

12.  The  Benediction, 

13.  Life  for  evermore. 

Between  lines  5 — 10  we  have  an  introverted  parallelism.  The 
eleventh  line  is  evidently  analogous  to  the  sixth  and  ninth,  and 
seems  to  commence  a  new  introversion;  shall  we  do  wrong  in 
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contmmng  in  accordance  with  the  plan  abready  followed  in  lines 
5 — 10  ?  It  is^  at  leasts  so  far  satisfactory  that  there  are  just  ma- 
terials enough  to  complete  a  second  arrangement  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  first.  If  this  be  correct,  we  have  in  this  ode — 
1st,  corresponding  words  arranged  equidistant  from  a  centre; 
2nd,  lines  corresponding  as  to  position  and  meaning ;  and,  3rd, 
lines  corresponding  as  to  position  only — three  of  our  four  leading 
divisions. 

But  we  would  here  notice,  what  is  still  more  important,  how 
the  plan  of  the  ode  which  we  have  given  exhibits  the  divisions  of 
subject.  The  twofold  division  which  at  once  arrests  attention 
exhibits — 1st,  the  proposition  or  subject  on  which  the  psalmist  is 
about  to  discourse;  and,  2nd,  the  illustration  of  the  subject, 
3 — 13.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  part  allotted 
to  the  illustration  is  twofold,  each  introversion  in  redity  contain- 
ing an  illustration. 

We  shall  now  take  Psalm  cxxi.  The  following  may  help  to 
exhibit  the  plan  of  it — 

Psalm  cxxi. 

1.  "  Lift  to  the  hills  mine  eyes  ? 

2.  Wherefrom  shall  come  mine  aid  ?" 

3.  Mine  aid  shall  come  from  God, 

4.  Who  made  the  earth  and  skies. 

5.  "May  he  ne'er  let  thee  slip, 

6.  Nor  he  that  guards  thee  slumber." 

7.  Behold  !  He  never  slumbers 

8.  Nor  sleeps,  who  Isr'el  guards. 

9.  The  Lord  thy  guard  I 

10.  The  Lord  thy  shade  I 

11.  At  thy  right  hand  ! 

12.  By  day  the  sun 

13.  Shall  not  thee  smite, 

14.  Nor  moon  by  night. 

15.  God  thee  will  guard 
1,6.  From  ev'ry  ill, 

17.  Thee  guard  he  will. 

18.  Thee  guard  will  God 

19.  At  home — abroad — 

20.  Henceforth  for  ever. 

This  beautiM  ode  is  composed  of  two  parts,  as  distinctly 
marked  by  the  contents  as  by  the  structure ;  and  the  division 
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determined  by  the  one  ib  exactly  coincident  with  the  diyimon 
determined  by  the  other.  In  the  first  division,  1 — 8,  we  have 
two  stanzas,  each  stanza  consisting  of  two  ports,  each  part  con- 
taining two  lines.  Each  stanza  contains  a  query  or  remark,  and 
a  reply.  We  have  already,  in  our  former  article,  given  reasons 
for  supposing  David  lite  author,  and  for  referring  the  ode  to  the 
period  shortly  after  his  sparing  Saul^s  life,  as  recorded  in  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  David  was  often  reduced  to  great  straits  during  Saul's 
persecution,  and  his  attendants  must  often  have  been  not  a  little 
desponding.  Indeed,  immediatdy  after  the  interview  between 
Saul  and  David,  and  notwithstanding  the  remarkable  benediction 
of  the  latter  by  the  former,  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  25,)  the  very  next 
verse  announces  that  David  said  in  his  heart,  '^  I  shall  now  perish 
one  day  by  the  hand  of  Saul,''  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  I,)  and  accordingly 
he  makes  preparations  for  flight  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 
Upon  such  an  occasion,  perceiving  dismay  in  the  &ce  of  some 
attendant,  David  reads  his  thoughts,  and  gives  expression  to  them 
in  the  first  couplet,  and  gives  a  definite  answer  in  the  seconds 
The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  words  has  been  already  con- 
sidered. In  the  second  stanza,  David's  attendant  ventures  to 
speak  for  himself,  and  gives  expression  to  the  third  couplet.  It 
is  still  the  language  of  doubt  and  fear.  The  speaker  is  not  yet 
raised  to  the  lofty  position  taken  by  David  in  the  preceding 
couplet.  The  confidence  in  Jehovah  as  a  sufficient  protector  in 
any  possible  circumstances,  expressed  by  David,  falls  without 
jeffect  on  his  attendant's  ears  by  reason  of  apprehended  danger. 
The  expression,  "  May  thy  guardian  never  sleep,"  line  6,  seems 
very  appropriate  for  Abishai.  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  8,  9.)  David  had 
spared  Said  when  he  found  him  sleeping;  had  spared  him,  too, 
in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  Abishai ;  and  now  as  David  himself 
feels  in  his  heart  that  he  can  expect  no  mercy  from  Saul,  and  is 
preparing  to  go  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  Abishai  reminds 
him  of  his  former  policy.  "  You  see  what  straits  we  are  in  now : 
we  are  in  constant  danger.  It  might  have  been  otherwise.  You 
found  Saul  and  his  guard  sleeping,  and  might  have  got  rid  of  a 
deadly  enemy  at  once ;  but  you  did  not.  I  hope  you  may  never 
be  found  by  Saul  in  similar  circumstances.  I  hope  your  guard 
may  never  be  overtaken  by  sleep,  for  none  of  us  can  expect  any 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  Saul." 

In  reply  to  this,  David  gives  utterance  to  the  fourth  couplet, 
which  concludes  the  second  stanza  and  the  first  division.  He 
draws  more  serious  attention  to  what  he  says  by  the  introductory 
word  '^  Behold !"  and  assures  his  friend  that  he,  David,  has  a 
protector,  a  guardian,  whose  wakeftd  eye  is  never  closed  by  sleep 
at  all ;  and  this  protector  is  Jehovah :  not  only  as  in  Ms  former 
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xepljy  tbe  Creator  and  disposer  of  the  keavens  and  ihe  earth, 
bat  more  partieiilarly  and  definitely  bearing  upon  their  present 
circamstances.  His  guardian  is  the  guardian  of  IsraeL  Thos 
the  attendant  (line  1),  looks  at  first  merely  to  the  hills.  David 
points  him.  to  the  Creator;  not  only  of  the  hills^  but  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  (line  4) ;  and  then  (line  8)  to  the  same 
Creator,  and  also  the  guardian  of  Israel.  The  climax  is  now 
reached^  and  the  first  division  appropriately  closes. 

"We  would  pause  here  a  moment^  however,  to  point  out  the 
structure  of  the  second  stanza.  In  our  version,  it  is  little  more 
than  a  repetition  of  the  same  sentiment,  as  if  uttered  by  the 
same  party.     The  force  of  the  original  may  be  exhibited  thus : 

"  I  hope  he  will  not  let  thy  feet  slip ; 
I  hope  thy  keeper  will  never  slumber. 
Behold !  he  will  never  slumber, 
He  will  never  sleep  who  guards  Israel." 

There  is  a  twofold  wish,  or  hope,  or  prayer,  to  which  corres- 
ponds the  twofold  answer.  Thus  the  verbs,  and  the  subjoined 
particles  dehortatory  in  the  former  two  lines,  directly  negative  in 
the  latter  two,  will  shew  the  plan  of  the  stanza. 

The  dialogue  now  ends  with  the  first  division.  The  second 
division  begins  with  a  different  tone  and  measure.  To  the  end  it 
exhibits  fiill  confidence  in  the  protection  of  Jehovah,  and  dwells 
on  the  numerous  ways  in  which  his  care  will  be  manifested 
towards  his  chosen.  Thus  the  psalmist  has  succeeded  in  ele- 
vating the  thoughts  of  his  attendants  to  the  point  at  which  he 
arrived  fix)m  the  first,  and  now  they  congratulate  him  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Jehovah. 

According  to  the  distribution  which  we  have  made  of  the 
contents  of  this  carefully  composed  psalm,  the  first  division  con- 
tains eight  lines, — ^the  second  division,  twelve.  However,  the 
length  of  the  former  above  the  latter  is  as  three  to  two,  so  that 
there  is  the  same  amount  of  matter  in  each.     Thus : 

1.  "  Lift  to  the  hills  mine  eyes  ?    Whcrefrom  shall  come  mine  aid  ?" 
d.  Mine  aid  shall  eome  torn  Qod,  who  made  the  earth  and  skies. 

3.  ''  May  he  not  let  thee  fall !  nor  he  that  guards  thee  slumber !" 

4.  Behold !  he  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  who  Isr'el  guards. 

5.  The  Lord  thy  guard,  the  Lord  thy  shade,  at  thy  right  hand ; 

6.  By  day  the  sun  shall  not  thee  smite,  uor  moon  by  night. 

7.  God  thee  will  guard  from  every  ill;  thee  guard  he  will, 

8.  Thee  guard  will  Grod,  at  home,  abroad,  henceforth  for  ever. 
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These  eight  lines  correspond  with  the  eight  verses  of  our 
version.  The  first  half  contains  the  dialogue ;  the  second  the 
exulting  congratulation.  Lines  1  and  3  in  the  dialogue  express 
the  fears,  and  lines  2  and  4  express  the  confidences  of  the  two 
parties  respectively. 

Ere  leaving  this  beautiful  ode,  we  would  again  advert  to  the 
practical  importance  of  having  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of 
the  subject  of  the  ode  rendered  so  obvious  as  we  think  is  effected 
by  the  scheme  which  we  gave  at  the  beginning. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  Psalm  cxxiv.  The  plan  of  the 
original  may  be  exhibited  as  follows : — 

Psalm  cxxiv. 

1.  But  for  the  Lord  who  was  for  us, 

2.  May  Israel  truly  say, 

3.  But  for  the  Lord  who  was  for  us, 

4.  When  rose  against  us  men ; 

5.  Then  living  they  had  swallowed  us, 

6.  When  flamed  their  wrath  against  us ; 

7.  Then  had  the  waters  covered  us, 

8.  The  stream  gone  o'er  our  soul. 

9.  Then  surely  had  gone  o'er  our  soul, 

10.  The  proudly  swelling  waters. 

11.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  not 

12.  Us  gave  a  prey  unto  their  teeth. 

13.  Our  soul  as  bird  escaped 

14.  From  snare  of  fowlers : 

15.  The  snare  is  broken, 

16.  And  so  are  we  escaped. 

17.  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  God, 

18.  The  maker  of  the  heaven  and  earth. 

The  case  of  introverted  parallelism^  11,  18,  here  at  once 
catches  the  eye.  Just  as  obvious  is  the  twofold  division  of  the 
Psalm.  Moreover,  in  the  first  division,  a  second  glance  shews 
that  the  first  two  couplets  are  distinguished  from  the  remaining 
three.  Lines  1  and  3,  are  the  same ;  lines  5,  7,  and  9,  commence 
with  the  same  word.  The  first  four  lines  give  a  hypothetical 
case;  the  remaining  six  enumerate  what  would  have  been  the 
dismal  consequences,  supposing  that  hypothetical  case  had  been 
a  reality. 

According  to  the  title,  David  is  the  author  of  this  Psalm ; 
and  in  looking  for  an  occasion  to  which  it  may  refer,  Venema 
acknowledges  the  Egyptian  oppression  as  the  most  appropriate, 
but  for  two  difficulties.  First, — The  reference  to  stream  and 
waters  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  the  psalm  is  of  a  prophetical. 
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not  a  historical  character;  and  Secondly, — A  period  so  remote 
from  David^s  time  as  the  oppression  under  Pharaoh,  would  des- 
troy the  emphasis  of  line  2,  ''  Dicat  nunc  Israel."  As  to  this 
latter,  the  element  of  time  is  not  concerned  in  the  word  m  at  all, 
and  when  translated  now,  it  is  convertable  with  may,  let,  I  pray, 
used  in  an  entreating  manner.  As  to  the  former  of  the  ob- 
jections, the  reference  to  stream  and  waters  would  be  all  the 
more  appropriate  by  making  the  ode  refer  to  the  event  of  the 
memorable  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  was  by  no  means  un- 
common for  the  sacred  poet,  after  reviewing  God^s  dealings  of  old 
in  his  nation^s  annals,  to  compose  an  ode  referring  to  some  im- 
portant event,  and  containing  his  own  reflections.  By  a  careful 
comparison,  we  shall  find  a  minute  correspondence,  both  of  sen- 
timent and  expression,  between  this  ode  and  chapters  xiv.  and  xv. 
of  Exodus,  which  contain  the  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  song  of  Moses.  '^  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Lord 
who  was  on  our  side,"  says  the  psalmist  in  the  place  of  the 
Israelite,  but  with  reason,  for  the  Israelite  had  been  told  (Exod. 
xiv.  14)  "the  Lord  shall  fight  for  you."  Before  the  critical 
moment  arrived,  and  after  it  was  over,  the  narrative  tells,  "  The 
Lord  saved  Israel  that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians." 
(Exod.  xiv.  30.)  Then  well  "  may  Israel  say"  so,  for  "  Israel 
saw  that  great  work  which  the  Lord  did  upon  the  Egyptians." 
(Exod.  xiv.  31.)  ''When  men  arose  against  us,"  says  the 
psalmist  in  the  place  of  Israel,  and  speaking  of  the  enemy  as 
the  enemy  of  Israel  throughout  the  ode,  ''  Thou  hast  overthrown 
them  that  rose  up  against  thee,"  (Exod.  xv.  7,)  say  Moses  and 
his  followers,  representing  their  enemies  as  fighting  against  God 
himself,  throughout  the  song  of  triumph.  "Then  they  had 
swallowed  us  afive,'^  says  the  psalmist,  but  the  doom  which  they 
intended  for  Israel  became  their  own;  for  says  the  triumph^ 
song,  "  Thou  stretchest  out  thy  hand,  the  earth  swallowed  them." 
(Exod.  XV.  12.)  "When  their  wrath  was  kindled  against  us," 
says  the  psalmist,  "  and  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  and  of  his  servants 
was  turned  against  the  people."     (Exod.  xiv.  5.) 

Now  comes  an  important  transition  in  the  ode  which  we  think 
points  very  distinctly  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  as  the  subject 
of  which  the  psalmist  was  thinking  when  he  composed  this  ode. 
We  have  brought  the  Israelites  to  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  while  encamped  herei  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh  come  in  sight,  to 
the  great  consternation  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xiv.  10)  ;  but 
immediately  after  mentioning  that  the  interposition  of  Jehovah 
saved  the  Israelites  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  pursuers,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  Then  had  the  waters  covered  us." 

After  the  deliverance  from  the  Egyptians,  comes  the  deli- 
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verance  from  the  waters.  This  makes  the  ode  fit  very  accurately 
with  the  order  and  combination  of  events  on  that  memorable 
occasion ;  for  beyond  doubt,  the  Israelites  knew  of  the  divine 
arrangement  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  pass  over  dry,  while 
the  Egyptians  were  drowned  in  pursuit.  Thus,  then,  except  for 
the  intervention  of  Jehovah,  the  Israelites  themselves  might 
have  been  covered  with  the  waters ;  but  instead  of  that,  when 
they  were  safe  across,  God  ''  blew  with  his  wind,  and  the  sea 
covered  the  Egyptians.^^  (Exod.  xv.  10.)  But  the  miraculous 
passage  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  psalmist,  and  he  can- 
not dismiss  the  subject  with  a  single  reference.  "  Then  had  the 
stream  gone  o'er  our  soul ;  gone  o'er  our  soul  then  had  the  proud 
waters."  (lines  8 — 9.)  So  in  the  song  of  Moses,  there  is  oft- 
repeated  reference,  as  was  to  be  expected,  to  the  miraculous 
overwhelming  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  curiously  enough,  the  verb 
w  to  pass  over,  which  is  repeated  twice  in  the  Psalm  as  above, 
8,  9,  occurs  repeated  twice  in  the  song  of  Moses.  (Exod.  xv.  16.) 
So  far  the  psalmist  has  referred  to  the  interposition  of  Jehovah 
to  save  Israel  both  from  the  Egyptians  and  from  the  waters  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  as  that  event  in  the  actual  history  was  followed 
by  the  triumphal  song  of  Moses,  so  in  the  succeeding  division  of 
the  ode  we  have  the  ascription  of  praise  to  Jehovah  arranged  as 
an  introverted  parallelism.  "Blessed  be  Jehovah,''  says  the 
psalmist,  "who  gave  us  not  a  prey  to  their  teeth."  "The 
enemy  said,"  according  to  Moses,  "  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake, 
I  wiU  divide  the  spoil."  (Exod.  xv.  9.)  "  Our  soul  escaped  as  a 
bird  from  the  snare  of  fowlers :  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are 
escaped,"  says  the  psalmist.  "  They  are  entangled  in  the  land ; 
the  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in,"  (Exod.  xiv.  3,)  was  the  hope 
and  belief  of  Pharaoh.  "  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  JehovaJi, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth,"  concludes  the  psalmist,  as  he 
began,  by  ascribing  all  to  Jehovah.  "The  Lord  is  my  strength 
and  song,  and  he  is  become  my  salvation,"  (Exod.  xv.  2,)  and  is 
the  theme  of  Moses. 

Thus  we  see  how  minutely  every  particular  in  Psalm  cxxiv. 
corresponds  with  the  narrative  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  order  of  events  in  the  one  is  precisely  the  order  of  events  in 
the  other.  There  is  (1)  an  interposition  of  Jehovah,  in  order  (2) 
to  save  his  people  who  are  in  great  fear,  (3)  from  an  overwhelm- 
ing enemy,  and  (4)  from  overwhelming  waters.  There  is  then, 
(5)  lastly,  the  ascription  of  praise  to  God.  Can  we,  in  these 
circumstances,  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  event  which 
afforded  the  ground  plan  of  the  psalmist's  ode,  was  the  miraculous 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  attendant  circumstances  ? 

We  proceed  now  to   notice  a  peculiarity   regarding  lines 
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7—10.  According-  to>  tlie  sense,  the  extremes  7  and  10,  are 
analogous ;  also  the  means  8  and  9  are  analogous— that  is,  the 
four  lines  form  a  very  simple  case  of  introffcrted  parallelism.  In 
fact,  line  9  is  repeated  verbatim  from  the  preceding,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  part  of  an  introversion.  According  to 
this  consideration,  the  arrangement  would  be  as  follows : 

5.  Then  living  they  had  swallowed  us, 

6.  When  flamed  their  wrath  against  us ; 

7.  Then  had  the  waters  covered  us, 

8.  The  stream  gone  o'er  our  soul. 

9.  Gone  o'er  our  soul 

10.  Then  had  the  swelling  waters. 

This  arrangement,  which  avoids  a  double  anomaly,  is  pro- 
duced by  lowering  the  particle  then  w  from  line  9  to  line  10. 
The  sense  indicates  an  introversion  which  is  destroyed  by  the 
usual  position  of  then ;  also  the  usual  position  of  then  gives  for- 
mally an  alternate  parallelism  which  is  not  permitted  by  the 
sense  for  the  lines  7  and  10,  8  and  9  correspond,  whereas  lines 
7  and  9,  8  and  10  do  not.  The  change  is  very  slight,  and  might 
easily  have  occurred.  Indeed,  a  transcriber  might  readily  imagine 
that  the  lines  from  1  to  10,  were  designed  as  a  series  of  alter- 
nations, and  have  elevated  the  particle  then  from  line  10  to 
line  9.  But  besides  satisfying  the  laws  of  parallelism,  the  change 
would  bring  us  to  another  interesting  conclusion. 

We  have  already  taken  occasion  several  times  to  notice  how 
the  parallelistic  structure  has  been  rendered  subservient  to  marking 
the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  an  ode.  As  to  the  one  under 
consideration,  we  have  but  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  distri- 
bution of  the  ode  into  18  lines,  as  we  have  already  given  it,  in 
order  to  become  cognizant  of  the  larger  twofold  division  contained 
1st,  in  lines  1 — 10;  and  2nd,  in  lines  11 — 18.  Then  looking 
only  to  the  former,  we  immediately  recognize  in  it  a  twofold 
division,  viz.,  1st,  in  lines  1 — 4;  and  2nd,  in  lines  5 — 10.  Each 
of  these  divisions,  greater  and  less  occurring  obviously,  in  the 
structure  indicate  corresponding  divisions  of  subject ;  not  only 
so,  but  if  our  transposition  of  the  particle  'ft*  be  permitted,  the 
result  will  be  a  twofold  variety  in  the  structure  of  lines  5 — 10, 
coinciding  exactly  with  the  twofold  character  of  the  contents ; 
for  we  have  in  lines  5 — 6,  reference  to  overwhelming  enemies, 
and  in  lines  7 — 10,  reference  to  overwhelming  waters. 

Thus,  in  connexion  with  the  second  grade  of  the  scale  with 
which  we  started,  we  have  given  some  illustrations ;  and  although 
we  have  given  the  whole  odes,  yet  it  was  more  especially  with  the 
larger  divisions  of  these  odes  that  we  were  concerned,  viz. :  in  so 
far  as  each  division  was  complete  in  itself,  and  had  no  structural 

f2 
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connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  ode.  We  shall  now  proceed 
in  the  third  place,  to  examine  some  odes  in  which  the  composer 
appears  to  have  bestowed  great  attention  in  making  them  sym- 
metrical as  a  whole,  and  with  relation  to  a  centre.  We  shall  take 
as  our  first  example  Psalm  cxxvi.,  the  plan  of  which  we  would 
exhibit  as  follows : — 

Psahn  cxxvi. 

I. 

1.  When  Jehovah  returned, 

2.  The  returning  of  Zion, 

3.  Like  dreamers  were  we. 

4.  Then  will  joy  fill  our  mouth, 

5.  On  our  tongue  will  be  song; 

6.  Then  they'll  say  'mid  the  heathen, 

II. 

7.  Maqnifiei)  hath  the  Lord, 

8.  In  His  doings  with  them. 

9.  Magnified  hath  the  Lobd, 

10.  In  His  doings  with  us, 

III. 

11.  And  gladsome  are  we. 

12.  Jehovah  return  I 

13.  Our  returning 

14.  Like  streams  in  the  south. 
16.  The  sowers  in  sorrow, 

16.  In  gladness  shall  reap, 

IV. 

17.  Who  weeping  shall  go 

18.  When  beauing  seed  basket;^ 

19.  He  shouting  shall  come 

20.  When  beabing  his  sheaves. 

This  ode  is  ruled  by  the  No.  Thvo  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
It  consists  of  four  stanzas^  arranged  in  two  pairs^  corresponding 
alternately  and  inversely,  stanza  III.  being  the  inversion  of 
stanza  I.,  and  stanza  lY.  of  II.  Stanzas  I.  and  III.  contain 
each,  two  couplets;  stanzas  II.  and  IV.  contain  each  two  alter- 
nations. So  far  the  external  arrangement  of  the  materials ;  but 
on  examining  the  contents  of  the  ode,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  we  have  given  no  arbitrary  division.  The  division  has  been, 
indeed,  determined  by  the  sense,  and  when  written  accordingly, 
the  result  is  a  perfectly  symmetrical  whole. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lines  1  and  2  go  together ; 
so  4  and  5.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lines  7  and  9  alternate : 

A  Marginal  reading. 
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so  8  and  10.  It  is  evident  that  lines  12  and  13  go  together ; 
equally  so,  15  and  16.  It  is  evident  17  and  19  alternate ;  equally 
so,  18  and  20.  There  remain  only  four  lines,  viz.,  3, 6, 11, 14,  of 
which  two  serve  to  separate  couplets,  and  two  to  separate  stanzas. 
We  find  the  same  prominence  given  to  the  number  two  when 
we  come  to  the  words  of  the  ode.  The  expression,  ''  return  the 
returning,**  is  in  itself  double,  and  occurs  twice.  In  lines  4,  5, 
the  statement  is  twofold.  The  verb  to  magnify  occurs  twice, 
7,  9.  The  verbs  of  going  and  coming,  are  doubled,  17,  19. 
The  verb  to  do,  occurs  twice,  8,  10 ;  the  verb  to  bear,  occurs 
twice,  18,  20.  The  name  of  Jehovah  occurs  twice  in  the  inverse 
corresponding  stanzas  I.  and  III.,  and  twice  in  the  similar  cor- 
responding stanzas  II.  and  IV.  The  number  two  is  thus  de- 
veloped about  a  score  of  times  in  this  remarkably  artificial  ode, 
and  there  must  surely  have  been  some  design  in  it.  Moreover, 
the  tone  of  the  ode  is  manifestly  twofold.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  ode,  the  speakers  profess  themselves  to  have  been  as  if  in  a 
dream,  by  reason  of  delight  at  their  restoration ;  and  yet  a  little 

i  further  on,  the  prayer  is  expressly /or  restoration — apparently 

not  yet  enjoyed.  This  seems  at  once  to  refer  us  to  a  period  when 
the  Jewish  nation  was  partly  restored,  and  partly  still  in  captivity. 
Accordingly,  the  ode  has  been  referred  to  the  period  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  Still  further  the  excited  feelings  and  strong  emotions 
indicated  by  the  speakers,  expressing  themselves  as  if  they  were 
dreaming,  in  regard  to  the  blessing  already  vouchsafed,  and  the 

I  rapid  transition  from  the  past  to  the  Aiture,  and  the  anticipations 

which  they  express  concerning  the  future,  may  possibly  indicate 
an  origin  to  the  ode,  dating  somewhere  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Anabasis  from  Babylon,  and  before  the  arrival  at 
Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  observable  that  the  ode  contains  no  reference 
to  the  vexation  which  the  rebuilders  of  Jerusalem  experienced 
from  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  surrounding  hostile  people ;  such 

!  reference  being  very  prominent  in  other  odes — e.g..  Psalms  cxx., 

cxxiii.,  cxxix.,  cxxxi. 

j  The  latter  part  of  the  ode,  lines  12 — 20,  containing  allusion 

j  to  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  the  filling  of  the  dry  channels  of 

streams  with  periodicfd  rains,  seems  to  have  been  composed  in 
imitation  of  the  earnest  prayer  which  the  Jews  offered  up  for  the 
early  and  the  latter  rains.  The  psalmist  prays  as  earnestly  for 
the  restoration  from  captivity,  as  the  Jews  used  to  pray  for  the 
returning  showers,  upon  which  depended  the  agricultural  pros- 
pects of  the  country.  The  seed-time  closed  about  the  beginning 
of  December,  or  the  month  Chisleu,  and  this  reminds  us  that 
Nehemiah  during  that  same  month  heard  the  sad  intelligence 
regarding  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem. 
(Neh.  i.  3.)     "And  it  came  to  pass,  when  I  heard  these  words. 
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that  I  sat  down  and  wept,  and  mourned  certain  days,  and  fasted 
and  prayed  before  the  God  of  heaven/'  (Neh.  i.  4.)  This  was 
certainly  ''  sowing  in  tears/'  Also,  Nehemiah  tells  ns,  that  he  set 
out  for  Jerusalem  in  the  month  Nisan,  (Neh.  ii.  1,)  corresponding 
to  part  of  March  and  April,  as  the  learned  inform  us.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  prayers  were  ofiFered  up  for  the  latter  rain,  and  the 
eagerness  with  wblch  it  was  looked  for  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
verbial from  very  early  times.  Thus,  Job  xxix.  23 — "  And  they 
waited  for  me  as  for  the  rain ;  and  they  opened  their  mouth  wide 
as  for  the  latter  rain.''  Thus,  then,  Nehemiah  had  "  sown  in 
tears."  His  departure  from  Babylon  was  as  the  granting  of  the 
latter  rains,  which  fill  the  channels  of  the  streams;  and  now 
there  remained  the  harvest,  to  which  the  composer  looks  forward 
with  hope  and  confidence. 

Ere  we  quit  this  ode,  we  would  advert  for  a  moment  to  the 
inversion  which  characterizes  it,  as  distinguished  from  the  intro^ 
version  which  characterized  the  examples  produced  under  our 
second  division.  In  the  case  of  introversion,  the  analogous  lines 
correspond  both  in  sense  and  position;  whereas  the  inversion 
just  referred  to,  exhibits  lines  corresponding  in  position,  though 
not  in  sense.  Thus  in  Ps.  cxxvi.,  lines  1,  6,  and  11,  16,  cor- 
respond line  for  line,  and  couplet  for  couplet,  but  not  in  sense. 

We  proceed  now  to  Ps.  cxxvii.,  of  which  the  following  may 
serve  to  shew  the  plan. 

Psalm  cxxvii. 

1.  Unless  the  Lord  the  house  erect, 

2.  In  vain  the  builder  trouble  takes ; 

3.  Unless  the  Lord  the  town  protect, 

4.  In  vain  the  wakeful  watchman  wakes. 

5.  'Tis  vain  at  early  mom  to  rise, 

6.  Or  late  at  night  to  close  your  eyes, 

7.  Or  eat  the  bread  of  many  sighs; 

8.  He  sleep  will  give  His  chosen  ones. 

9.  The  heritage  op  God  are  sons; 

10.  And  as  reward,  the  noble  band, 

11.  Like  arrows  for  a  mighty  hand, 

12.  So  sons  of  youth.  He  will  command. 

13.  How  happy  is  the  man  who  knows 

14.  To  fill  with  them  his  quiver  weU ; 

15.  They  will  not  blush  to  meet  their  foes, 

16.  And  in  the  gate  they  will  them  quell  1 

In  this  psalm  the  subject  is  the  necessity  for  the  blessing  of 
God  in  addition  to  the  efforts  of  man^  as  is  stated  in  the  first 
quatrain.  In  the  second  quatrain  the  subject  is  more  full^  fol- 
lowed out,  and  a  conclusion  reached  in  the  last  line — ^viz.,  8. 
This  makes  up  half  the  ode,  and  the  other  half  may  be  regarded 
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as  proceeding  inversely  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  former. 
As  the  last  Ime  of  the  second  stanza  reaches  the  point  at  which 
the  special  blessing  of  God  is  mentioned  in  contradistinction  to 
the  preceding  vain  efforts  of  man  when  without  God^s  blessing ; 
so  ihe  first  Ime  of  the  third  stanza  starts  with  the  announcement 
of  a  special  blessing  from  God  to  man^  which  blessing  is  to  the 
latter  the  source  of  the  advantage  subsequently  mentioned.  Thus, 
the  twofold  division  is  in  respect  to  the  favour  of  God  neither 
sought  nor  obtained  by  those  referred  to  in  the  former  half;  but 
both  sought  and  obtained  by  those  described  in  the  latter  half. 
The  first  four  lines  evidently  go  together^  so  also  the  last  four. 
Also,  a  period  is  evidently  reached  at  the  close  of  line  8 — that  is, 
just  at  the  completion  of  the  second  quatrain.  There  remains 
just  another  quatrain,  which  must,  therefore,  take  its  place  as  one 
of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  ode.  There  is  manifest  alternation 
in  the  first  stanza  and  none  in  the  second ;  the  remaining  two 
can  be  arranged  inversely  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  first 
two  without  violence  in  any  way,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
exhibiting  a  distribution  of  a  fourfold  kind  according  to  which  the 
contents  of  the  ode  are  arranged. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  our  last  example — ^viz.,  Ps.  cxxxii. 
The  phm  according  to  which  its  contents  may  be  arranged  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  scheme : — 

Psalm  cxxxii. 

1.  Remember,  Lord  to  David 

2.  All  his  Afflictions. 

3.  As  HE  SWORE  TO  Jehovah,  21.  Jehovah    sware    to    David    in 

TRUTH y 

4.  Vowed  to  the  Mighty  of  Jacob  ;  22.  He  will  not  turn  from  it  : 

5.  If  I  shall  enter  my  house,  23.  Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body, 

6.  If  I  shall  go  up  to  my  bed ;  24.  Will  I  set  on  thy  throne. 

7.  If  I  shall  give  sleep  to  mine  eyes,  25.  If  thy  sons  will  keep  my  covenant, 

8.  To  mine  eyelids  slumber,  26.  And  the  testimony  which  I  teach  them; 

9.  Till  I  find  a  place  for  Jehovah,  27.  Surely  their  children  for  ever, 

10.  A  dwelling  for  the  Mighty  of  Jacob !  28.  Shall  sit  upon  thy  throne^ 

11.  Behold !  we  heard  of  it  in  Ephratah ;  29.  For  Jehovah  hath  chosen  Zion, 

12.  We  found  it  in  the  fields  of  the  wood.  30.  He  hath  desired  it  for  his  dwelling, 

13.  We  will  come  into  his  tabernacle ;  31.  This,  my  rest  for  ever ; 

14.  We  will  worship  at  his  footstool.  32.  Here  will  I  dwell  for  I  have  desired  it. 

15.  Arise !  Jehovah  into  thy  rest ;  33.  Blessing  I  will  bless  her  provision ; 

16.  Thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength.  34.  Her  poor  I  vfill  fill  with  bread. 

17.  Let  thyprieits  be  clothed  with  right-  35.  And  her  priests  I  vnU  clothe  with 

eousneas  ;  salvation  ; 

18.  And  thy  saints  shout  aloud,  36.  And  her  saints  shouting  shall  shout 

aloud, 

19.  For  the  sake  of  David  thy  sbr-     37.  There  will  I  make  David's  horn 

vant,  to  bud  : 

20.  Turn  not  away  the  face  of  thine     38.  I  have  ordained  a  lamp  for  mine 

Anointed.  Anointed. 

39.  His  enemies  I  will  clothe  with  shame  ; 

40.  But  on  him  shall  the  crown  flourish. 
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This  ode  is  by  far  the  longest  in  the  collection.  According 
to  the  plan  given  above  the  eye  at  once  catches  the  corresponding 
passages  in  each  column.  Thus,  the  first  couplet  of  the  first 
column  announces  David^s  vow  to  Jehovah ;  and  the  correspond- 
ing couplet  in  the  second  column  announces  Jehovah^s  promise 
to  David.  The  last  couplet  of  the  first  column  concludes  that 
column  by  reference  to  David,  and  the  corresponding  couplet  in 
the  second  column  also  closes  with  reference  to  David.  The 
couplet  preceding  the  last  in  the  first  column  is  repeated  almost 
word  for  word  in  the  corresponding  couplet  in  the  second  column. 
Each  column  closes  with  the  same  word.  Anointed  (Messiah). 
The  arrangement  now  exhibited  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
ode,  excepting  two  couplets,  one  at  the  commencement  and  one 
at  the  close,  the  disposal  of  which,  accordingly,  only  increases  the 
evidence  for  the  symmetry  so  obviously  designed  in  the  structure 
of  the  ode.  We  do  not  require  to  do  more  than  remind  the 
reader  how  the  arrangement  which  we  have  given  is  subservient 
to  the  manifestation  of  the  twofold  division  which  characterizes 
the  contents  of  the  ode. 

But  there  is  still  another  arrangement  competent  in  regard  to 
the  materials  of  the  ode.  Were  it  written  in  one  long  column  of 
40  lines  we  should  have  a  quatrain  at  the  beginning,  a  quatrain 
in  the  centre,  and  a  quatrain  at  the  close,  containing  the  twofold 
statements  and  twofold  winding  up  of  the  twofold  subject  treated 
in  the  ode,  as  well  as  all  the  occasions  in  which  the  name  of  David 
is  mentioned  :  there  being  four — ^viz.,  once  in  the  first  quatrain, 
twice  in  the  central,  and  once  in  the  closing  quatrain.  Moreover, 
between  lines  6 — 8,  we  have  manifestly  another  quatrain,  and  in- 
versely corresponding  to  it  the  lines  33 — 36  seems,  by  the  redu- 
plication of  the  verbs  and  the  connexion  of  the  matter,  to  point 
out  another  quatrain.  We  thus  get  five  quatrains  or  twenty  lines 
which  make  up  half  the  ode.  Still  farther,  in  lines  27,  28,  we 
have  two  expressions,  one  of  which  connects  the  couplet  with  lines 
23,  24,  and  the  other  of  which  connects  the  couplet  with  lines 
31,  32.  Thus,  we  have  three  couplets  corresponding  in  position, 
the  central  one  being  separated  from  the  extremes  by  another 
couplet  on  each  side.  Thus,  we  get  five  successive  couplets  fall- 
ing naturally  into  position,  and  so  disposing  of  half  the  remainder 
of  the  ode.  But  we  have  now  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  complete 
what  still  remains  from  analogy.  This  satisfies  the  law  of  inver- 
sion without  doing  any  violence  whatever.  Lines  9, 10,  naturally 
form  a  couplet,  and  are  designed  to  correspond  in  position  with 
lines  3,  4,  as  is  evident  from  the  Epanodos  which  they  manifest. 
Lines  11,  12,  naturally  form  a  couplet,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it 
which  requires  it  to  correspond  in  position  with  lines  9,  10. 
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Lines  15^  16^  naturally  form  a  couplet^  and  no  violence  is  done 
by  separating  it  as  a  couplet  from  lines  13^  14.  Thus^  the  whole 
ode  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  corresponding  inversely,  couplet 
for  couplet  and  quatrain  for  quatrain,  as  regards  position,  with 
each  other. 

It  may  have  occurred  to  ask,  How  can  two  such  arrange- 
ments be  competent  in  the  case  of  one  ode  ?  The  reply  is  very 
simple  and  satisfactory.  Wherever  there  is  strict  adherence  to 
the  symmetrical  distribution  of  the  details  there  will  be  compe- 
tent several  combinations.  A  regiment  of  soldiers  extended  in 
lines  can  form  itself  into  a  square  or  be  arranged  in  various  sym- 
metrical groups  according  to  the  wish  of  the  commander.  We 
have  already  seen,  in  the  case  of  Ps.  cxxi.,  that,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  the  materials  have  been  distributed,  a 
variety  of  combinations  is  competent. 

4th.  We  proceed  now,  in  the  fourth  and  last  place,  to  make 
an  observation  or  two  on  the  symmetrical  distribution  of  odes 
round  the  central  one,  Ps.  cxxvii.  It  has  been  already  pointed 
out  that,  taking  Ps.  cxxvii.  as  a  central  ode,  there  are  seven  on 
each  side  of  it.  Each  of  these  sevens  contains,  as  Hengstenberg 
has  pointed  out,  the  name  of  Jehovah  twenty-four  times,  besides 
being  divided  by  four  and  three,  so  as  to  produce  four  groups, 
each  containing  the  name  of  Jehovah  twelve  times.  There  seems 
to  have  been  attention  paid  to  symmetry,  also  as  regards  the 
actual  quantity  in  each  heptade.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  odes  vary  in  length  from  seven  lines  up  to  forty.  It  is 
still  farther  remarkable  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the  hep- 
tades  and  the  central  ode  are  seven  to  one.  Thus,  as  to  number, 
the  odes  run  7,  1,  7.  And  as  to  actual  quantity,  we  have  the 
proportion  exhibited  by  the  same  numbers  7, 1, 7  (throwing  aside 
fractions),  notwithstanding  the  great  variety  as  to  the  length  of 
the  individual  odes.  The  latter  calculation  can  be  very  accu- 
rately determined  by  the  very  simple  method  of  counting  the 
number  of  lines  occupied  by  the  heptades  and  central  ode  respec- 
tively in  any  Hebrew  Bible.  The  numbers  thus  counted  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  beside  us  are  51J,  7J,  54|.  The  difiFerence  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  numbers  being  to  either  of  these  numbers 
as  the  fraction  one-sixteenth  to  one,  a  very  inconsiderable 
amount. 

We  shall  now  draw  our  observations  to  a  close.  We  have 
given  the  arrangements  which,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see, 
properly  characterize  six  of  the  songs  of  the  steps,  and  we  could 
easily  have  doubled  the  number.  The  question  may  be  asked. 
What  is  the  real  value  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  those  who 
examine  and  develop  the  symmetrical  structure  of  the  Hebrew 
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Scriptures  ?  We  would  answer — 1st,  Let  any  classical  scholar, 
who  has  read  Anacreon  and  Horace,  suppose  that,  by  some  catas- 
trophe, the  metrical  structure  of  the  writings  of  these  authors  had 
been  lost,  that  the  writings,  nevertheless,  had  been  preserved  and 
were  in  our  possession,  printed,  as  prose  is  printed,  with  no  regard 
whatever  to  prosody ;  and  that  some  one  set  himself  to  discover 
what  were  the  laws  according  to  which  the  composition  was  ori- 
ginally framed,  and  to  exhibit  the  result  in  a  manner  which  at 
once  addresses  the  eye.  What  answer  would  be  considered  suf- 
ficient to  the  inquiry  about  the  real  utility  of  such  examination  ? 
We  think  the  answer  to  the  one  question  would  do  equally  well 
for  the  other.  We  would  ask  the  English  reader.  How  would  he 
like  the  splendid  odes  of  Campbell  printed  as  prose,  with  words 
or  feet  split  at  the  end  of  the  line  to  the  utter  derangement  of  the 
prosody  ?  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  such  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Hebrew  odes  are  printed.  Indeed,  we  may  say,  without  exagge- 
ration, that  the  derangement  is  more  fatal  in  the  case  of  the 
Hebrew  ode  than  of  the  English.  For,  in  English,  the  rhyme 
addresses  the  ear,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  independent  of  the  eye. 
Now,  the  Hebrew  odes  appear  to  have  been  constructed  so  as  to 
address  the  eye,  there  being  no  such  thing  as  rhyme  in  Hebrew. 
In  the  case  of  an  extensive  introverted  parallelism  the  efiFect  is 
almost  entirely  lost  to  the  ear,  whereas,  a  single  glance  renders 
evident  the  artistic  skill  which  has  been  expended  on  it,  and  pro- 
duces the  effect  intended.  So  far  the  aesthetics  of  the  case, 
which,  however,  are  not  to  be  despised. 

We  would  advert,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  fact  which  we  have 
taken  care  to  develop  in  connexion  with  all  the  odes  as  we  pro- 
ceeded, that  structure  is  rendered  subservient  to  the  important 
purpose  of  indicating  the  natural  divisions  of  the  odes.  We  have 
only  to  refer  the  reader  to  any  of  the  examples  which  we  have 
given — viz.,  Ps.  cxxi.,  cxxiv.,  cxxvi.,  cxxvii.,  cxxxii.,  and  cxxxiii. 
If  the  coincidence  between  structural  arrangement  and  internal 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  matter  should  be  found  of  general 
prevalence  throughout  the  poetical  Scriptures,  it  would  be  an 
obvious  advantage  to  have  them  printed  accordingly.  Every  one 
knows  the  satisfaction  and  facility  with  which  a  map  can  be  con- 
sulted in  which  the  countries  or  the  counties  are  all  marked  off 
by  different  colours.  The  illustration  is  far  from  exaggerating 
the  service  which,  so  far  as  we  see  at  present,  would  be  done  by 
presenting  the  original  text  arranged  according  to  the  laws  of 
parallelism. 

Edinburgh,  M. 
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We  could  have  wished  that  the  inauguration  of  the  great 
repository  of  Art,  which  we  have  viewed  mth  so  much  pleasure 
at  Sydenham,  might  have  secured  a  safe  development  of  those 
illustrative  works,  from  which  so  much  has  been  anticipated  as  a 
source  of  instruction  to  the  people.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  some  regret  in  having  observed  that  sufficient  care  has 
hardly  been  taken  to  prevent  that  sort  of  mischief  which  is  likely 
to  arise  from  a  disturbance  of  men^s  minds  upon  points  which, 
though  by  no  means  beyond  question,  are,  by  a  common  consent^ 
taken  as  settled  conventionally,  for  the  purposes  of  popular  in* 
struction.  The  raising  of  a  doubt  upon  the  received  biblical 
chronology  by  introducing  a  questionable  hypothesis  upon  the 
historical  incidents  referred  to  in  the  illustrative  designs  of  this 
building,  involves  a  mischief,  the  more  serious  in  proportion  to 
the  interest  with  which  the  new  representations  are  likely  to 
affect  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  we  think  neither  the  able 
writers  of  those  historical  notices,  nor  the  Directors  of  the 
Institution,  would  intentionally  have  adopted  such  a  line  of 
observation  if  the  probability  of  those  iU  effects,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  had  presented  itself. 

We  allude  specially  in  these  remarks  to  an  account  written 
of  the  Egyptian  department,  where  the  received  chronology  of 
the  Exodus  is  superseded  by  an  hypothesis,  relative  to  the  early 
shepherd  settlements  in  Lower  Egypt,  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  common  instruction  of  the  Christian  world.  We  are  tax 
from  presuming  to  discuss  the  accuracy  of  the  new  dates ;  for 
our  objection  arises  upon  the  sole  ground,  that  it  is  a  questioning 
of  the  received  chronology,  and  that  which  by  common  consent 
is  used  in  the  schools  of  the  people :  we  think  that,  until  some 
j  new  convention  on  the  subject  of  the  scriptural  eras  shall  have 

[  been  made  in  the  great  body  of  those  institutions  to  which  the 

education  of  the  people  is  entrusted — ^from  the  teachers  of  the 
[  Sunday  schools  of  a  manu&ctunng  town,  to  the  heads   of  our 

I  great  tmiversities, — ^it  would  be  advisable  to  adhere  to  the  es- 

tablished views  on  the  subject ;  so  £ar  at  least  as,  where  called 
in  question,  to  shew  on  what  grounds  any  new  hypothesis  may 
be  made  to  differ  from  the  old  tenet.  The  special  object  of  our 
comment  will  be  found  in  the  thirty-fifth  and  forty-seventh 
pages  of  the  Historical  Sketch  of  Egyptian  Buildings  and 
Sculpture^  a  most  able  and  instructive  treatise  by  Mr.  Sharpe, 
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whose  literary  character  is  well  established  and  highly  respected. 
But  in  the  former  passage  of  that  work  the  learned  writer  states, 
as  a  fact  of  undisputed  authenticity,  that  the  Phoenician  shepherds, 
who  were  the  first  occupants  of  the  border  of  Egypt,  were 
expelled,  and  made  room  for  the  Israelite  people  in  the  Delta, 
about  the  year  b.c.  1560;  and  in  the  latter,  that  the  probable 
departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  their  Egyptian  abodes  took 
place  under  a  king,  whose  date  is  assigned  to  the  year  b.  c.  1300. 
This  hypothesis  may  be  true  or  not ;  but  if  it  is  ever  so  true,  it 
is  not  a  received  tenet  in  the  educational  establishments  of  any 
Christian  kingdom,  and  as  the  Institution  at  Sydenham  was 
expressly  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  land  as  a 
place  of  instruction  for  the  people,  such  questionable  indoctrina- 
tion ought  not  to  be  adopted  in  the  descriptive  works  of  that 
institute.  We  trust  the  author  of  the  work  we  refer  to  will  not 
misinterpret  our  remarks  as  at  all  made  in  disparagement  of  his 
views,  to  which,  if  we  diflfer  from  them,  we  attach  all  the  respect 
due  to  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  and  successful  labourer  in  a 
soil  in  which  we  have  delighted  to  toil  also — perhaps  less  success- 
fully. We  are  sure  he  wiU  see  that  his  descriptive  work  does 
not  require  the  statements  we  have  pointed  out  to  give  it  all  its 
usefulness  as  an  explanatory  guide  to  the  illustrations  brought 
forward  in  that  department  of  the  new  Palace;  and  if  he  adopts 
our  views  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  introducing  them,  perhaps 
another  edition  may  enable  us  to  congratulate  him  on  their  dis- 
appearance from  its  pages. 

The  circumstance,  however,  has  awakened  our  editorial  vigi- 
lance, in  shewing  the  great  need  there  is  of  a  more  clear  deter- 
mination of  the  epochs  connected  with  the  Egyptian  history,  and 
adds  to  the  regret  expressed  by  many,  that  the  late  mission  of 
the  King  of  !l^iissia  into  that  land  of  shadows  was  not  directed 
by  its  learned  undertaker  to  a  better  determination  of  the  great 
questions  connected  with  its  chronology.  For  ourselves,  if  we 
do  not  condemn  Dr.  Lepsius  for  remissness  in  a  particular  in 
which  it  was  hardly  possible  he  could  turn  any  reasonable  dili- 
gence to  account,  yet  we  partake  fuUy  in  the  regret  that  a  true 
exposition  of  the  records  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  has  never 
yet  been  successfully  effected ;  and,  looking  at  the  popular  taste 
which  is  growing  up  for  researches  into  these  matters,  and  the 
desirableness  that  a  rational  account  should  be  afforded  of  the 
traditions  of  antiquity  in  connexion  with  what  records  we  have 
received  from  that  old  people,  we  have  turned  our  attention  with 
some  diligence  to  the  subject,  and  propose  to  put  a  construction 
of  them  before  our  readers,  which  we  hope  may  remove  some  of 
the  difficulties. 
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In  settmg  forward  with  the  purpose  of  directing  inquiry  in  a 
new  channel,  we  may  be  permitted,  like  every  other  new  servant, 
to  begia  with  a  little  fault-finding  with  our  precursors ;  and  in 
that  licence  of  our  novitiate,  venture  to  observe,  that  in  the 
investigations  which  have  hitherto  taken  place  with  a  view  to 
a  disclosure  of  the  true  chronology  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties, 
and  the  period  and  source  of  their  origin,  there  has  been  so 
manifest  a  want  of  system  and  agreement  upon  the  receivable 
data  as  to  the  precursive  era  and  circumstances  of  that  ancient 
power,  as  must  have  rendered  any  resolution  of  the  difGlculties 
attendant  upon  an  investigation  of  its  early  kings  apparently 
hopeless.  To  set  about  the  task  of  unravelling  the  mystery  of 
these  periods  it  seems  a  first  requisite,  to  establish  a  status  or 
point  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  which  it  can  certainly  be 
predicated  that  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  in  some  one  phase  of 
its  multitudinous  sovereignties,  can  be  recognized  as  taking  its 
commencement,  and  &om  thence  to  work  upward  or  downward, 
as  the  vein  of  traditional  lore  or  monumental  record  may  permit. 

On  the  same  threshold  of  our  inquiry  we  shall  also,  under 
the  same  privilege,  venture  to  condemn  the  prevailing  hypothesis 
of  an  upward  course  of  civilization  &om  the  lower  waters  of 
the  Nile  to  its  fountains,  instead  of  its  descent  from  Ethiopia  to 
Memphis.  For,  as  surely  as  the  river  itself  flows  towards  the 
sea,  and  not  away  firom  it,  the  arts  and  letters  of  Ethiopia  appear 
to  ourselves  to  have  preceded,  and  been  the  precursors  of  the 
Egyptian.  Notwithstanding  it  has  been  said  by  a  learned 
writer  of  this  Journal,  that  "  the  question  of  priority  of  civi- 
lization had  been  settled  before  Dr.  Lepsius  wrote  his  book  by 
the  universal  consent  of  those  well  acqainted  with  the  ^  archae^ 
oloffy'  of  the  two  countries;"  and  Dr.  Lepsius  avouches  the 
fiwjt,  '^  that  the  most  ancient  epoch  of  art  in  Ethiopia  was  purely 
Egyptian;^'"  yet  we  must  be  excused  in  doubting  that  allegation, 
as  far  as  civility  wiU  permit,  and  resting  our  credence  rather 
upon  the  plain  and  simple  declaration  of  Diodorus  Siculus — 
'^that  the  Ethiopian  records,'^  which  he  elsewhere  states  were 
accepted  for  true  by  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  '^  related,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  a  race  of  colonists  from  the  Ethiopians  under 
Osiris,  and  that  in  general  the  customs  that  prevailed  in  Egypt 
were  derived  from  Ethiopia.  The  sacred  symbols  and  ordinances 
of  their  priesthood  j  their  purifications,  tonsure,  and  plough-like 
sceptre  borne  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  were  all  thiis 
deduced  to  them;  and  the  forms  of  their  letters  also  were 
similarly  derived,  though  the  letters  which  the  Egyptian  priests 
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held  sacred  and  secret  from  the  people  were  those  which  con- 
stituted the  enchorial  character  of  the  Ethiopians/'^ 

This  last  notice  of  the  historian  is  conclusive^  we  think,  of  the 
precursive  order  of  the  Ethiopian  literature,  as  much  as  the 
Latin  found  in  the  Norman  churches  is  an  evidence  of  the 
descent  of  the  hierarchy  of  those  churches  from  that  of  Italy, 
or  as  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  marks  a  descent 
of  the  volume  from  the  people  whose  language  it  bears.  We 
may  point  out,  too,  that  the  plough-like  sceptre  referred  to  by 
Diodorus  is  stiU  borne  by  the  King  of  Sennaar,  in  connexion 
with  a  ceremonial  which  interprets  its  origin,  but  which  was 
not  preserved  in  its  Egyptian  seats.  This  is  a  custom  which 
obliges  the  Nubian  King  once  in  his  reign  to  plough  and  sow  a 
piece  of  land  with  his  own  hand,  which,  by  its  omission  in 
practice  among  the  Egyptians,  while  the  ensign  itself  was  used 
in  Egypt,  clearly  indicates  a  derivative  possession  of  the  emblem 
by  that  people.  The  same  custom,  however,  is  found  to  subsist 
as  a  yearly  homage  paid  to  the  earth  by  the  Chinese  Emperor  ; 
from  which  coimtry,  and  not  from  Egypt,  it  would  probably  have 
been  derived,  if  not  originally  frt)m  the  old  Ethiopian  dynasty. 

Without  a  great  acquaintance  with  the  archseolc^  of  the 
two  countries  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  by  which  the  question  of 
priority  appears  to  have  been  settled,  we  will  venture  to  submit 
a  single  instance  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  by  which  they 
may  form  an  estimate  of  the  probabilities  of  the  subject  for  them- 
selves; but  which,  we  are  obUged  to  say,  militates  against  the 
conclusions  of  our  ''arch-SOLogists.^'  The  city  of  Axum  is 
avowedly  the  most  ancient  seat  of  the  Ooshite,  or  pure  Ethiopian 
monarchs :  the  Abyssinian  records  account  it  as  the  oldest  city 
and  great  metropohs  of  the  Ethiopian  empire.  In  this  city  Mr. 
Bruce  found  the  accustomed  avenue  to  its  ancient  temple,  with 
its  parapets  and  range  of  guardian  keepers,  the  Anubis  or  Star 
Dog,  of  which  130  pedestals  are  stiU  preserved,  and  upon  two  the 
statues  of  the  primitive  worship.  In  the  ruins  of  this  town  the 
obeHsk,  such  as  it  exists  in  Egypt  in  kind,  is  commonly  found  : 
in  one  square,  the  traveller  informs  us,  there  are  as  many  as  100 
obelisks  remaining.  Yet  not  in  the  whole  ruins  did  he  find  one 
obelisk  that  was  inscribed  with  any  memorial ;  while  in  Egypt 
there  is  not  a  single  obelisk  that  is  not  made  the  vehicle  of 
monumental  inscription.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  therefore, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  the  Ethiopian  obelisk  should  be  the 
descendant  of  the  Egyptian.  It  is  impossible,  if  the  obelisk 
were  brought  from  Egypt  to  Ethiopia,  that  at  least  occasional 
instances  should  not  have  occurred  of  its  use  as  a  tablet  of 
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record^  to  which  it  was  wholly  and  inyariably  appropriated  by  the 
Egyptians. 

We  put  the  argument  briefly,  and  as  a  mere  straw  upon 
the  surface  of  the  more  ponderous  elements  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Ethiopian  ^* arcJuBohgicaV^  waters:  but  we  submit  with 
much  confidence,  that  it  shews  the  true  direction  of  the  stream, 
and  in  what  course,  in  particular,  the  arts  have  moved  from 
one  of  these  countries  to  the  other,  which  is  all  that  our  present 
object  requires. 

Again,  we  would  suggest,  as  affording  a  basis  for  establishing 
the  Egyptian  times  on  a  sure  footing,  that  the  evidences  of  an- 
tiquity shew  an  evident  separation,  at  a  point,  between  the 
mystical  '' Generations^'  of  Sanchoniathon  and  the  families  of  the 
traditional  kings  of  Egypt,  which  constitute  the  tables  of  Manetho. 
A  sort  of  transition  element  is  shewn  in  the  dynastic  develop- 
ment, which  is  constituted  by  the  Titanic  king-gods,  and  their 
deves  of  the  Egyptian  Osiridse,  of  which  on  one  side  the  families 
are  found  to  follow  in  direct  descent  from  the  older  generations 
of  the  Phoenician  traditions ;  and  on  the  other,  are  seen  in  con- 
nexion with  the  first  elements  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  Of 
these  the  historian  Diodorus,  of  Sicily,  has  delivered  the  tradi- 
tions, derived  from  several  channels,  and  confirmed  in  their 
particulars  by  sidelong  references  from  the  Egyptian  priesthood 
to  names  and  circumstances  contained  in  those  traditions,  as 
precedental  to,  but  connected  with  the  Osirian  foundations  of 
their  monarchy ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  the  Egyptian  traditions 
can  be  based  in  any  facts  at  aU  if  those  of  the  Titanic  kings  axe 
mere  inventions.  But  Diodorus  shews  marks  of  discretion, 
which  should  entitle  his  judgment  to  some  respect  in  our  eyes, 
in  reference  to  the  materials  he  gathered  to  let  mankind  into 
the  secrets  of  antiquity.  He  had  to  deal  with  a  sciolism  in  his 
own  day  not  a  whit  less  obdurate  to  the  rumours  of  antiquity 
than  our  own;  and  he  tells  us,  with  deliberate  scorn,  that  he 
rejects  such  a  spirit  as  would  put  the  reputation  of  things  sacred 
among  the  mere  inventions  of  a  dreamy  philosophy : — 

"There  is  great  difficulty,"  says  our  honest  historian,  "in  unthreading 
all  the  genealogies  of  our  heroes  and  great  men ;  and  modem  historians, 
therefore,  reject  these  antique  records,  and  pretend  to  despise  them.  Thus 
Ephonis  the  Cumsean,  and  his  pupil  Socrates,  have  set  about  writing  a 
liistory  of  modem  events,  and  affect  a  contempt  for  those  that  are  ancient; 
and  they  have  fixed,  therefore,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Heraclides 
for  the  beginning  of  all  history.  But  we,"  says  Diodorus,  "  who  happen  to 
have  an  opinion  quite  the  reverse  of  this,  when  we  undertook  the  business 
of  making  a  record  of  things  past,  went  through  the  whole  labour  of  *  an 
AECHiEOLOGiST.'   For  the  greatest  actions  are  those  which  were  performed 
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by  the  heroes  and  demigods,  and  other  eminently  good  men,  whom  their 
contemporaries  honoured,  because  of  their  good  deeds,  with  honours  and 
sacrifices  equal  ahnost  to  the  gods  themselves ;  and  it  is  the  business  of 
the  historian  to  hand  down  the  praises  of  these  men  to  all  generations."  * 

There  is  gcx>d  sense  in  this  observation^  as  much  as  there  is 
of  the  other  quality,  and  of  a  certain  flippancy  of  mind,  in  the 
wholesale  rejection  of  a  system  of  records,  which  were  such  as  the 
want  of  written  chronicles  made  the  best  which  the  minds  of  men 
could  invent  for  the  purpose,  at  the  time  they  were  referred  to. 

A  brief  exposition  of  these  records  of  an  "  archjsologist,'' 
who  Hved  nearly  two  thousand  years  nearer  to  the  period  under 
consideration  than  our  own,  appears  indispensable,  therefore,  at 
the  outset  of  any  enquiry  that  can  be  hopc^l  to  be  made  success- 
fully as  to  the  probable  period  at  which  the  commencement  of 
the  Egyptian  dynasties  may  be  fixed.  Without  such  a  founda- 
tion it  must  happen,  that  all  conclusions  of  our  own,  indepen- 
dently arrived  at,  must  be  open  to  the  assaults  of  every  one  who 
may  be  willing  to  trust  the  ancient  chroniclers  before  the  specu- 
lations of  the  modem  theorist — a  sort  of  controversy  in  which 
undoubtedly  such  adversaries  as  recur  to  the  testimonies  of 
antiquity  must,  in  the  long  run,  have  the  best. 

Well  then,  the  Ethiopians  said  that  the  O^iridae  went  into 
Egypt  with  a  colony  from  their  country.  What  say  the  Egyptians? 
Diodoms  informs  us,  that  the  accounts  which  the  priests  gave  to 
him  was :  '^  that  the  City  of  the  Hundred  Gates  was  built  by 
Osiris,  and  was  called  after  the  name  of  his  mother :  and  of  that 
period  which  preceded  the  rise  of  this  Osiris,  some  held  that 
Helion,  whose  name  was  that  of  a  star  in  the  heavens,  was  the 
first  person  who  ever  held  ^sovereign  power ;^  though  others 
believed  that  that  system  of  domiuation  was  first  brought  into 
the  world  by  Ephaistus,"  who  was  made  a  king,  as  Trinculo  was 
by  Caliban,  for  the  rude  services  he  had  rendered  the  world  in 
discovering  the  use  of  fire.  ^^  This  he  did,^^  says  the  Egyptian 
tradition,  "  by  the  accidental  firing  of  a  tree  in  the  mountains  by 
lightning,  which  the  new  benefactor  had  the  sagacity  to  keep 
alight  by  replenishing  the  aliment  it  fed  on.*' 

But  this  Egyptian  story  is  the  same  as  we  find  still  preserved 
among  the  Abyssinians,  as  belonging  to  their  country.  The 
Chronicle  of  Axum  recounts  the  same  accidental  discovery  of  fire 
in  the  mountains  of  its  own  regions,  and  to  that  attributes  the 
origin  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  the  power  of  those  Cushite  settlers 
who  made  their  abodes  in  those  regions.  The  reference  to  these 
mountain  abodes  of  that  first  benefactor  by  the  Egyptians,  who 
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liad  no  wooded  mountains  belonging  to  themselves^  is  a  striking 
feature  in  these  concurrent  testimonies. 

However,  the  system  being  established  of  a  kingly  domina- 
tion, the  Egyptians  said  that  Cronus  held  the  sovereignty,  who 
married  his  sister  Rhea,  and  was  the  father  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  or^ 
as  others  called  them,  of  Dios  and  Heras.  In  this  also  the 
Egyptian  tradition  travels  out  of  the  precincts  of  its  own  ter- 
ritory, since  it  is  nowhere  pretended  that  Cronus  ever  ruled  in 
Egypt,  and  there  is,  therefore,  plain  reference  to  an  antecedent 
sovereignty; — ^not  on  the  Egyptian  soil, — ^but  to  which  the  descent 
of  their  kings  had  in  some  way  a  reference.  And  as  the  race  of  the 
Osiridse,  or  demigods  of  Egypt  (the  transition  power  of  which  we 
have  spoken),  avowedly  preceded  the  reign  of  Menes,  who  was  the 
first  king  after  that  order  of  things,  if  we  can  fix  the  date  of  those 
sovereigns,  we  shall  at  least  limit  the  remote  antiquity  attributed 
to  Menes,  to  a  point  which  is  subsequent  to  that  dominion. 

Of  the  name  of  Cronus,  whose  historical  character  is  clearly 
that  of  a  son  of  a  great  conqueror,  whose  kingdoms,  upon  the 
death  of  their  founder,  extended  over  the  whole  of  Central  and 
Western  Africa,  the  mythical  character  is  that  of  the  last  per- 
sonage in  the  descent  of  the  genealogical  iBons  of  Sanchoniathon; 
and  he  forms  in  that  place  a  connecting  link  between  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  Phoenician  Chronicle  and  the  traditional  sovereignties 
of  the  Preosirian  age.  On  one  side  he  is  the  mystical  -^on;  on 
the  other,  the  Titanic  monarch.  It  is  to  his  latter  character 
that  we  must  first  direct  our  attention ;  and  afterwards,  discuss 
the  nature  of  his  appearance  in  the  Phoenician  table. 

We  shall  find,  then,  that  besides  the  references  which  the 
Egyptian  priests  made  to  this  king,  and  an  Ethiopian  descent, 
Diodorus  brings  the  traditions  of  two  other  people  in  elucidation 
of  his  history,  and  firom  what  he  considers  good  authority.  These 
were  the  Libyans  and  the  Atlantseans ;  whose  stories  support  one 
another,  with  that  diversity  in  themselves  which  an  accurate 
examination  will  set  down  to  the  credit  of  their  genuineness  and 
authenticity. 

"  The  Libyans  say,'^  says  Diodorus,  "  that  Ammon  held  his 
seat  of  Empire  in  Libya,  where  he  married  the  Titaness  Rhea, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Uranus,  (the  great  founder  of  the 
Ethiopian  kingdom,)  .and  sister  to  Cronus  and  the  other  sons  of 
Uranus,  who  were  the  Titanic  sovereigns  of  Africa.^^*'  This 
Uranus,  whose  ethnical  character  is  plainly  that  of  an  Arabian 
conqueror  and  benefector  in  Africa,  is  found  also  in  the  conclud- 
ing series  of  the  mystical  generations  of  Sanchoniathon. 
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In  other  traditions  connected  witli  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
families^  we  find  the  name  of  Uranus  connected  with  an  asso- 
ciate empire  in  Africa,  and  with  the  events  of  the  Preosirian 
dominion  there :  while  Josephns,  in  recounting  the  circumstances 
of  the  settlements  of  the  Keturene  families  of  Abraham  (of  the 
same  period  as  we  shall  shew),  states  that  several  branches  of 
that  family  extended  themselves  into  the  southern  countries  of 
Arabia,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  Cushite  families  of  the 
sons  of  Baamah;  and  that  one  of  them,  Ophren,  the  son  of 
Madian,  crossed  the  Straits  of  Babehnandel,  and  made  war  upon 
the  whole  of  Libya,  which  he  subdued  as  a  conqueror.* 

Assuming,  for  a  brief  space  only,  that  the  events  attributed  to 
Ammon  and  Cronus  would  have  happened  about  the  year  1760 
B.  c,  and  that  the  birth  of  Ophren,  the  grandson  of  Abraham, 
may  have  happened  about  the  year  b.  c.  1825,  it  will  appear 
almost  inductively  that  the  events  of  the  patriarchal  war,  and  the 
consequent  rise  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Africa  and  the  establishment 
of  what  are  called  the  Titanic  powers,  under  Uranus  and  his  sons, 
must  involve  one  and  the  same  series  of  events ;  while  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  sons  of  the  Midianite  wife  of  Abraham  in  the 
south  of  Arabia,  as  the  sacred  history  shews,  wiU  indicate  the  line 
of  access  of  this  power  to  its  seat  through  the  Ethiopian  kingdom. 

This  Libyan  account,  besides  the  marriage  of  Ammon  with 
the  Titaness  Rhea,  relates  the  amour  of  the  Libyan  king  with 
his  mistress,  who  was  the  mother  of  Dionysus ;  for  although 
the  Nysa  where  the  child  was  brought  up  was  much  disputed,  his 
parentage  was  never  doubted  to  have  been  from  the  Libyc  Ammon; 
and  the  existence  of  that  king  is  accompanied  by  a  reference  to 
this  ancient  "  Fair  Rosamdnd,^^  whose  son  he  hid  ia  Arabia. 

"  IIoXXov  dw  avOptoTT&v,  Kpvirrusv  XevKtvKevov  *H^iyv*  " 

Diodorus  takes  great  pains  to  shew  that  the  Libyan  accounts 
of  this  Ammon  and  his  son  Dionysus  were  genuine  and  authentic ; 
for  he  states  that  they  formed  parts  of  the  traditions  both  of  Linus 
and  Orpheus,  and  "  that  Thumsetes,  a  grandson  of  Laomedon, 
about  the  age  of  Orpheus,  wandered  quite  through  Libya  to  its 
western  extremity  on  the  border  of  the  ocean,  and  saw  a  cave, 
in  which  the  ancient  people  said  that  Dionysus  was  brought  up; 
and  having  personally  learnt  the  history  of  his  actions  among  the 
Nysseans  of  Libya,  he  set  it  to  a  Phrygian  measure,  in  a  very 
ancient  dialect  and  writing.'^-^ 

This  king  is  said  to  have  first  found  his  nymph  in  the 
Ceraunian  Mountains,  and  to  have  had  by  her  a  son,  wonderful 
for  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  person.     The  name  Ceraunia 
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means  Thunder,  and  answers  to  the  Abyssinian  Taranta  Moun- 
tains, from  Taranis,  the  Celtic  word  also  for  Thunder. 

Fearing  the  jealousy  of  his  wife,  Ammon  conveyed  the  child 
to  the  city  of  Nysa,  feur  from  his  queen^s  neighbourhood,  which 
this  Libyan  account  describes  as  situated  in  a  certain  island 
upon  the  River  Triton,  with  one  only  narrow  entrance,  which 
was  called  the  Gate  of  Nysa.  The  island  had  all  the  beauties  of 
a  fairy  abode;  ^^ abundant  fruits  and  ever-flowing  waters,  and 
bowers  of  scented  trees,  through  which  the  sun  never  shone  but 
with  a  gentle  twilight.  The  cave  itself,  of  wondrous  magnitude 
as  well  as  beauty,  was  formed  of  many-coloured  stones,  gUtterrng 
with  radiance,  so  that  no  colour  known  to  man  but  was  found  there. 
Trees  of  all  fruits  and  flowers,  to  delight  the  eye  or  the  taste, 
but  chiefly  the  cassia,  and  other  trees  famous  for  their  perfume, 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  cavern,  and  gave  shelter  to  birds  of 
beauteous  plumage  and  unceasing  songi  In  all  the  circuit  neither 
flower  nor  leaf  was  seen  to  faU,  but  a  perpetual  fragrance  and 
delight  prevailed  around.^V 

To  this  cave  Ammon  conveyed  the  child,  and  gave  it  in  charge 
to  Nysa,  a  daughter  of  Aristoeus,  to  nurse,  and  afterwards 
appointed  Aristoeus  himself  to  be  his  tutor,  a  man  famous  for 
his  learning  and  wisdom.  Afterwards,  says  this  account,*  the  wife 
of  Ammon  endeavoured  to  possess  herself  of  the  child,  and  failing 
to  do  so,  fled  from  her  husband  to  her  brother  Titans,  and  be- 
came the  wife  of  her  brother,  Cronus.  In  this  story,  the  River 
Triton  is  regarded  by  commentators  as  the  African  river  of  that 
name,  which  flowed  into  the  lesser  Syrtis,  but  certainly  Diodorus' 
account  does  not  at  all  intimate  such  to  be  its  locality — speak- 
ing of  this  fabulous  lake,  the  ^  TpireoviBa  \lfiprf,  he  says,  it 
was  far  in  the  west,  near  the  ocean  that  surroimds  the  earth, 
and  that  the  island  which  was  in  it  was  called  '^  Hespera,^^  from 
its  bdng  in  the  west.  In  another  place,  he  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  it  lay  among  the  Ethiopian  Ichthyophagi,  in  a  region 
famous  for  its  precious  stones  ;*  and  in  another,  he  intimates  that 
it  was  no  longer  to  be  found,  having  disappeared,  fi^m  the  effects 
of  an  earthquake,  which  destroyed  the  parts  which  lay  between  it 
and  the  ocean.*  But,  in  the  general  result  of  these  accounts,  it 
might  certainly  be  concluded,  that  the  description  appUed  to  a 
locality  in  Arabia^  as  the  common  understanding  is,  but  assigned 
by  the  traditions  of  Arab  settlers  in  Ainca  to  locidities  in  that  con- 
tinent. Whether  it  may  be  thought  to  apply  to  the  Indian  caves 
at  Bombay  is  a  question,  which  every  one  may  answer  for  himself; 
the  reference  to  the  Indian  cassia  seems  to  point  in  that  direction. 
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I^  howeyer^  the  association  of  this  story  with  the  Abassine 
Ethiopians^  may  be  regarded  as  too  great  a  point  to  be  conceded 
upon  a  single  combination  of  drcamstances^  we  shall  find  another 
fasciculus  of  the  same  kind  in  the  history  of  the  Atlantseans. 

'*  The  Atlantseans  were  a  people,"  says  Diodoms,  "  who  dwelt  about  the 
parts  borderiDg  on  the  Ocean,  and  were  celebrated  for  their  piety  and 
philanthropy." 

These  people  gave  an  account  of  Uranus  and  his  sons  which 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Libyans. 

"  They  said  that  Uranus  first  reigned  among  them,  and  taught  the 
people,  who  before  lived  in  scattered  habitations,  to  collect  themselves  into 
the  circuits  of  cities,  and  to  cease  from  wild  and  lawless  life.  He  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fruits  in  their  proper  seasons,  and  many 
other  useful  matters,  and  brought  the  greater  part  of  the  world  under  his 
dominion,  but  more  especially  those  parts  which  lay  to  the  west  and  north. 
Being  a  veiy  diligent  observer  of  the  stars,  he  foretold  many  things  of  what 
was  about  to  happen  in  the  world ;  for  he  regulated  the  year  to  the  people 
by  the  motion  of  the  sun,  and  the  month  by  that  of  the  moon."' 

As  we  trace  this  character  to  a  descent  firom  Abraham  by  the 
Arabian  families  of  his  Keturene  wife,  it  will  be  found  not  un- 
suitable to  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
in  his  history  of  the  world,  states  distinctly,  that  Abraham  taught 
the  Chaldseans,  then  the  Phoenicians,  and  last  of  all  the  Egyptians, 
the  knowledge  of  astrology;  so  that  the  knowledge  of  the  African 
conqueror  would  have  been  an  hereditary  knowledge  by  that  line. 

"  After  the  translation  of  Uranus  frt)m  among  men,  immortal  honors 
were  instituted  to  him,  on  account  of  his  benevolent  actions  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  stars.  Uranus  had  forty-five  sons  by  several  wives,  eighteen 
of  which  were  by  Tithsea,  all  bearing  the  name  of  Titans."' 

There  were  two  daughters  also,  the  elder  of  whom,  BasHsea, 
was  chosen  by  common  consent,  upon  the  death  of  their  common 
father,  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  whole ;  and  the  origin  of  the  Italian 
Magna  Mater,  and  from  thence  the  Asiatic  Cybele,  with  her  tur- 
reted  crown,  is  very  plainly  perceptible  in  the  mythos  attached  to 
this  queen. 

These  stories  of  the  ^^  Greek  Archeology, ^^  though  regarded 
as  purely  mythological  fables,  certainly  originated  from  a  system 
of  canonization,  which  prevailed  towards  the  first  benefiactors  or 
kings  of  those  countries,  and  we  should  therefore  expect  to  find 
the  historical  traditions  and  the  mythological  traditions  formed 
from  the  same  families,  and  derived  from  the  same  events.  The 
Ceylonese  traditions  still  refer  to  the  very  same  custom,  and  relate 
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that  the  kings  of  their  ruined  city^  and  its  vast  temple  of  Anu- 
rodgburro,  reigned  in  regular  succession  for  ninety  generations^ 
from  the  time  of  the  flood :  and  after  their  deaths  were  carried 
up  to  heaven,  to  be  occupied  as  tutelary  deities  of  the  people. 
Now  that  both  Uranus  and  Ammon  were  visitors  to  that  island 
cannot  be  doubted,  if  there  be  the  least  truth  in  any  part  of  their 
story,  and  from  an  association  with  the  institutes  of  that  people, 
and  probably  its  more  original  stock  in  the  Arabian  and  IncUan 
peninsulas,  it  appears  certain,  that  the  system  of  deification  of 
the  early  kings  was  derived,  which  prevailed  in  the  Titanic  and 
Osirian  families ;— of  which,  the  traditions  found  their  way  into 
the  Greek  mythologies. 

It  was  only  a  recurrence  to  the  same  old  homage,  probably 
with  a  view  to  claim  a  mysterious  aflSnity  with  this  race 
of  demigods,  that  led  both  Horace  and  VirgU  to  anticipate  an 
apotheosis  of  their  great  Augustus  to  a  fixture  constellation, 
which  should  for  ever  rule  over  the  destinies  of  Rome,  and  protect 
its  people.  Diodorus  notices,  indeed,  that  the  Ethiopian  kings 
were  firom  all  antiquity  held  to  be  invested  with  authority  by  a 
Divine  Providence,  and  were  worshipped  as  gods,  immediately 
upon  their  investiture.  The  Queen  Basilaea  married  her  brother, 
Hyperion,  and  bore  two  children,  Helion  and  Selene,  the  ^^  Sun^' 
and  "  Moon,^^  and  these  names  are  again  set  down  as  purely 
mythological.  But  we  shall  observe  that  the  whole  association 
of  names  is  not  mythological,  for  Basilaea  is  not  so ;  and  Hype- 
rion is  only  so  by  connexion  with  the  historical  tradition :  and 
if  Uranus  taught  the  people  the  periodical  courses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  it  was  the  natural  finiit  of  such  a  system  as  would  canonize 
a  family  for  its  benefits,  and  transfer  them  to  the  heavenly  bodies 
as  the  fixture  protectors  of  their  people.  The  same  vain  glorifi- 
cation prevails  still  among  the  celestial  femilies  of  the  Chinese, 
whose  associations  with  the  old  Ethiopic  kingdoms  we  have 
already  hinted  at.  It  was  the  fashion  of  a  period  in  which  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  the  whole  romance  of  Celtic  fayism  was 
engendered,  and  of  a  system  where  every  king^s  daughter  was  a 
''  Fair  Star"'  or  ''  Light  of  the  World:' 

We  think  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  stories  of  these  times  and 
regions  lay  at  the  base,  not  only  of  the  Celtic  mythology,  but  of 
its  fairy  tales  also;  for  we  find  a  counterpart  of  the  Scotch 
&yism  on  the  shores  of  the  Senegal;  where' the  ^^ Little  people^' 
have  their  abodes,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  kind,  and 
dwell  in  the  Paps  of  the  African  hills,  about  that  region,  with 
as  distinct  a  feature  as  they  do  in  the  Paps  of  the  Scotch  Jura, 
How  came  these  names  and  fairy  people  associated  together 
in  these  two  distant  countries  ?     The  Fetish  worship  of  these 
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same  regions^  is  no  more  than  the  witchcraft  of  the  Celtic 
tribes,  as  its  name  denotes ;  and  the  "  Semo/^  or  mystic  "  Priest^^ 
who  hannts  the  woods  of  the  Senegal,  and  makes  his  periodic 
visits  to  its  YiQages,  clothed  in  feuitastic  guise  with  the  boughs 
of  trees,  like  "  Jack-o^-the-Green'^  of  the  Celtic  May-day,  to  levy 
contributions,  and  collect  pupils  for  instruction  in  the  Fetish 
mysteries,  is  certainly  the  progenitor  of  the  Boman  ^'  Semones'* 
who  bore  his  name ; — ^the  country  gods  of  the  old  Italians,  who 
were  superseded  in  that  coimtry  by  the  Magna  Mater,  and  in 
their  more  eastern  seats  at  Samothrace,  by  the  Corybantes  or 
Cretan  priesthood  of  the  Eastern  dispensation.  The  whole 
region  of  the  Atlas  mountains  bears  the  memorial  of  this  age  of 
giants  and  fairies.  The  melodious  sounds  and  lascivious  revels 
of  its  imaginary  beings  haunted  its  localities  long  before  the  age 
of  Phny,  who  records  only  the  traditions  concerning  them ;  and 
its  people  still  shew  the  "  place  of  the  seven  sleepers^^  the  "  tombs 
of  the  giants,^^  and  the  "  Hamam  Meskouteen,"  or  enchanted 
baths,  where  the  music  of  the  Jenoue  or  fairy  people  is  heard 
in  their  undergroimd  abodes.  The  Homeric  fable  of  the  false 
"  Noman,'^  by  which  Ulysses  outwitted  Polyphemus,  was  a  story 
borrowed  from  that  African  family  whose  country  the  poet  de- 
scribed, and  found  its  way,  with  other  more  western  colonists  of 
the  same  race,  to  the  Highland  hills  of  Scotland ;  where,  in  the 
Celtic  tradition,  an  Ouarisk,  or  water-sprite  of  Loch  Lomond 
answers  to  the  character  of  Polyphemus,  and  an  honest  miller  to 
the  part  of  Ulysses.  The  fairy  story  of  Titania  and  her  Oberon, 
and  their  terrible  quarrel  about  the  Lidian  child,  which  Shake- 
speare has  immortalized,  is  surely  the  very  coimterpart  of  that 
which  Diodorus  relates  of  the  Titan  wife,  whose  jealousy  of  the 
Indian  Dionysus  made  her  forsake  her  husband  Ammon,  and 
marry  her  brother  Cronus.  It  is  true  the  story  is  a  little 
inverted  in  the  genders  of  the  litigant  parties,  but  such  was 
common  in  the  transmission  of  these  fables  from  a  southern  to 
a  northern  climate.  The  Diana  of  the  north  is  a  transfer  of  the 
Chandra  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  is  a  male  deity ;  and 
the  Cupid  of  the  Greeks  is  only  a  literal  inversion  of  ^^Dipuc/^ 
— ^the  god  of  the  flowery  bow,  in  the  Hindoo  mythos. 

The  nymph  of  the  Libyan  king  was  Amalthsea,  and  her  son, 
Dionysus  —  the  future  Bacchus  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
idolatry :  the  cave  in  which  he  was  concealed  we  have  already 
described,  and  it  reveals  a  fairy  abode  in  the  utmost  perfectness. 
Bhea  was  enraged  at  the  rumours  she  heard  of  the  surpassing 
beauty  and  virtue  of  her  husband^s  child,  and  endeavoured  to 
possess  herself  of  it ;  but  being  foiled,  she  fled  to  her  brothers, 
and  incited  them  to  enter  upon  a  war  with  Ammon,  in  which 
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they  prevailed,  and  Ammon  fled  to  Crete, — ^the  door  by  which 
Aristoeus,  the  Pelasgic  tutor  of  his  son,  found  access  to  Africa. 
There  the  banished  king  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his 
'^  Titaniay^  by  wedding  the  daughter  of  a  Cretan  Dios,  from 
whose  name  the  island  and  its  priesthood  afterwards  took  their 
names. 

In  this  tradition  of  the  Titanic  history,  we  must  observe  that 
the  name  of  Dios  is  undoubtedly  generic,  and  is  a  sort  of  guaran- 
tee for  the  authenticity  of  these  Atlantsean  and  Libyan  stories: 
for  the  stUl  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  the  names  of  places 
amongst  the  people,  where  these  scenes  are  laid,  proves  that  the 
name  was  mixed  up  with  the  first  settlement  of  those  countries. 
The  Dhioliba,  on  which  the  Titanic  families  must  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  settled,  has  its  whole  region  abounding  with  names 
which,  like  its  own,  bear  in  them  memorials  of  the  Titanic  Dii. 
The  towns  and  provinoes  of  Dhio,  Dhialon,  Diebe,  Dhiende, 
Diecouro,  and  a  hundred  others,  afford  a  plain  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  name  or  title,  and  its  prevalence  in  these  dis- 
tricts; as  the  cities  of  Diospolis  also  do  in  Egypt  of  their  Osirian 
descendants  in  that  country.  The  seventy  cities  of  Italy  named 
after  Augustus,  are  not  surer  evidence  of  an  Augustan  empire 
in  that  country,  than  those  of  the  Dhioliba  are  of  an  age  of 
Dii,  or  divine  kings  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  in  that  region 
which  lay  between  the  two  extremes  of  its  eastern  and  western 
Ethiopias. 

In  the  two  national  parties  presented  to  our  view,  in  the 
wars  of  Ammon  and  the  Titan  lungs,  we  are  probably  shewn 
the  first  struggles  of  that  divine  power  which  was  predetermined 
to  convey  the  new  ordinance  of  a  royal  governance  over  man- 
kind, through  the  race  of  the  one  chosen  friend  of  the  Most 
High,  in  Abraham.  It  nowhere  appears  who  Ammon  was,  or 
over  what  people  he  ruled  specially :  but  he  is  described  as  a 
conqueror  who  extended  his  conquests  into  India,  and  had 
shared  in  ruling  the  world,  and  he  was  clearly  confederate  in 
some  way  with  the  Arabian  conquerors,  whose  conquests  were 
accompanied  with  all  the  benefits  of  a  new  and  fostering  govern- 
ment. In  Uranus  and  his  sons  the  whole  world  to  '^  tlie  west 
and  north  '^  were  elevated  to  the  incipient  rank  of  nations  and 
peoples,  from  their  previous  condition  of  mere  hordes  or  family 
dans.  Ammon  had  a  character  of  his  own,  and  in  a  future 
place  we  shall  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  his  true  descent  and 
position. 

The  Keturene  family,  probably  in  connection  with  some 
other  races,  as  a  royal  priesthood,  or  race  of  sacred  kings,  found 
their  way  out  of  Arabia,  and  bore  the  emblematic  fountains  and 
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pillars,  with  the  institute  of  the  sacred  mount,  as  the  constant 
accompaniment  of  their  religion,  into  all  the  &milies  of  the  west, 
both  in  the  African  and  European  continents.  By  this  distri- 
bution of  the  Abrahamic  families  over  the  earth,  as  its  kings  and 
rulers,  the  blessing  of  the  original  stock  would  have  been  ftdly  im- 
parted :  by  that  "the  princes  of  the  people^^  would  most  effectually 
have  "  been  joined  to  the  people  of  the  Grod  of  Abraham,^^  and 
Grod  would,  by  them,  effectually  "have  reigned  over  the  heathen." 
This  passage  in  the  47th  Psalm,  is  of  a  h^hly  important  nature 
in  considering  this  subject,  for  it  is  perfectly  unmeaning,  if  some 
such  association  did  not  take  place  between  the  race  of  Abraham 
and  the  heathen  nations,  (wMch  is  what  is  meant  in  that  Psalm 
by  "  the  people*^),  as  is  here  surmised  to  have  happened,  in 
the  race  of  the  Dii  or  divine  kings  of  the  Titanic  and  Pelasgic 
families. 

To  return  to  the  Atlantsean  history  :  we  are  told,  ^^  that  Cronus 
established  a  dominion  in  Italy,  Sicily y  and  the  places  westward 
from  these  in  Europe,  and  in  all  his  strongholds  he  made  an 
acropolis,  which  he  surrounded  with  fortifications ;  and  of  which, 
says  the  Greek  ^  Archaologist/  there  were  in  his  time  the  memo- 
rials still  remaining  in  those  numerous  high  places,"  which  were 
called  by  his  name.  This  indication  ought  to  give  the  highest 
assurance,  that  those  Titanic  fortresses,  which  crown  the  hill- 
tops of  our  own,  and  all  the  western  coimtries  of  Europe,  many 
of  which  still  bear  the  name  of  Cronenberg  among  the  German 
states,  have  their  true  history  in  the  conquests  of  these  African 
families;  nor  can  it,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  the  Cromlech 
itself  is  any  less  a  memorial  of  this  king,  in  which  only  we 
find  the  Celtic  word  "  lech,"  a  rock,  united  with  the  name  of 
Cronus. 

The  story  of  Diodorus,  after  this,  turns  to  its  Egyptian  phase, 
and  shews  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  two  Afiican  powers,  by 
which  Ammon,  with  the  assistance  of  succours  brought  from 
India  by  his  son  Dionysus,  succeeded  in  subduing  Cronus  in  his 
turn,  and  making  both  him  and  his  renegade  wife  prisoners. 
At  that  very  period,  the  Titan  Queen  became  the  mother  of  a 
son,  whom  the  Egyptians  called  Dios,  and  whom  Dionysus  took 
under  his  special  protection  :  and  rendering  a  sort  of  homage  to 
the  captive  parents,  recognized  the  child  as  the  young  emperor  of 
the  world,  and  determined  to  make  him  in  the  time  to  come 
a  imiversal  king.  Dionysus,  at  the  same  period,  founded  the 
town  and  oracle  of  Ammon,  which  he  first  consulted  himself, 
and  found  from  it  that  he  was  decreed  to  gain  immortality  by 
becoming  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  after  due  consideration 
he  then  first  made  an  expedition  into  Egypt  and  established  the 
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Dios^  who  was  the  son  of  Cronas  and  Rhea^  then  a  child^  as  king 
of  the  country. 

To  this  youthful  scion  he  appointed  Olympus  as  the  tutor, 
and  from  that  circumstance  the  young  Dios  bore  the  name  of 
Olympian.  It  is  very  observable  that  Homer  refers  the  seat  of 
this  monarch  of  the  Greek  gods  to  these  very  seats  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  where  Thetis  accounts  for  the  absence  of  Jupiter  by 
his  yearly  visit  to  Ethiopia 


"  Z€V9  r^ap  iw'  'QKeavov  fier  afivfiova's  AlOioirija^ 

"  This  Dionysus  taught  the  Egyptians  the  culture  and  use  of  the 
vine,  and  the  banquetings  with  wine  and  nuts,  and  other  fruits ;  and  he 
went  through  the  whole  earth,  imparting  benefits  of  all  kinds,  so  that 
there  was  neither  Greek  nor  barbarian  which  did  not  derive  benefit  from 
him.  After  this,  having  made  a  quick  passage  by  sea  from  India,  he 
found  all  the  Titan  forces  embodied,  and  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ammon, 
in  Crete ;  but  that  Dios  had  carried  assistance  to  him  from  the  parts  of 
Egypt  about  Ammon,  and  with  other  auxiliaries,  was  carrying  on  the  war 
there.  The  armament  of  Dionysus,  however,  brought  the  matter  to  a 
conclusion :  and  the  whole  of  the  Titans  being  destroyed,  Ammon  and 
Dionysus  put  off  a  mortal  estate  for  one  of  immortality,  and  Dios  was  left 
supreme  ruler  of  a  world." — Diodorus,  iii.,  73. 

Theimpcnrtant  points  in  this  narrative  appear  to  be  the  Indian 
association  of  the  founder  of  the  Osirian  family ;  and  the  fact  of 
the  contemporaneous  establishment^  with  their  rise  into  power^ 
of  the  town  and  oracle  of  the  Libyc  Ammon ;  for  the  temples  of 
Nubia  and  of  the  Island  of  Philoe  are  unquestionably  the  work 
of  the  same  artists  as  formed  the  Caves  of  EUora  in  India^  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  several  travellers,  not  unintelligent ; 
while  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  supports  the  origin  of  the 
Ammonite  people  from  the  Ethiopic  regions  of  Africa,  by  the 
statement  he  makes,  '^that  the  language  spoken  in  that  city 
was  a  compound  of  Ethiopic  and  Egyptian,  and  that  the  people 
were  a  mixed  colony  of  the  two  nations.^'** 

It  is  evident,  if  the  first  conqueror  of  the  Titanic  family  came 
from  Arabia  by  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  made  his  con- 
quests towards  the  west  and  north-west,  from  that  point ;  while 
Ammon  held  a  separate  sovereignty  in  Libya,  towards  the  parts 
about  Cyrene,  and  he  also  ranged  through  the  Ethiopian  moun- 
tain districts  to  India,  as  the  traditions  indicate ;  that  this  latter 
monarch  must  have  reigned  over  those  Nubian  districts  which 
lay  between  Ethiopia  proper  and  the  Syrtesof  the  Mediterranean 

«  lUad,  i.  423.  »  Herod.  Euterp,,  42. 
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coast :  states  and  empires^  which  ai*e  st31  warlike^  and  possessed 
of  all  the  ancient  arts  of  civilized  life ;  and  probably  retain  them 
as  they  were  in  the  days  we  are  treating  of.  From  these  regions 
the  natural  access  to  the  Egyptian  Nile  would  be  at  its  two  ex- 
tremes above  the  Thebaid^  and  below  it  by  the  oases  of  the  northern 
territory.  Of  the  latter  route,  we  think  the  testimony  of  Herod- 
otus and  Diodorus  combined,  is  suflBcient  proof:  and  if  we  rest  a 
little  more  upon  conjecture  as  to  the  former,  it  is  not  unsupported 
by  the  traditions  which  relate  to  those  regions.  For  the  Egyptian 
priesthood,  who  attributed  the  burial  place  of  Ephaistus  ^'to 
Memphis,  held  a  different  ojanion,'*  says  Diodcnnis,  ^'  as  to  that  of 
the  Osirian  gods,  whom  they  thought  were  buried  upon  the 
borders  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  in  the  island  of  Philoe,  which  lay 
near  a  region  called  the  Sacred  Plain^^  and  there  were  signs, 
says  the  historian,  of  this  veneration  in  that  island,  in  the  com- 
mon devotion  paid  to  it  as  well  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  by 
the  360  villages  which  surrounded  it,  and  brought  their  nulk-offer- 
ings  to  the  priests  for  invocation  to  the  names  of  the  gods  there. 
From  which  cause  it  happened  that  the  island  was  inaccessible 
to  any  persons  but  the  priesthood ;  and  all  who  inhabited  the 
Thebaid,  (which  was  accounted  the  most  ancient  part  of  Egypt) 
made  tlieir  most  sacred  oaths,  by  the  name  of  "  the  Osiris  who 
was  laid  in  Philoe,'''' 

It  is  from  the  Egyptians  that  Diodorus  states  this ;  of  whom 
he  says,  they  related — 

"  That  some  having  thought  that  Thebes  was  built  by  the  companions 
of  Osiris,  and  named  it  after  his  mother ;  that  was  denied  by  the  priests, 
who  thought  the  City  of  the  Hundred  Gates  was  built  by  another  king 
many  years  later :  yet  they  said  Osiris  did  build  a  temple  to  his  parents, 
Dios  and  Heras — worthy  of  those  gods,  by  its  grandeur  and  richness ; 
for  it  had  two  golden  adytae,  the  greater  dedicated  to  Dios,  who  was 
called  Uranius  (probably  Olympus),  and  the  lesser  to  the  regent,  who  was 
their  .father,  and  whom  some  call  Ammon."  ^ 

The  remains  of  a  temple  with  a  double  adytae,  or  penetralia 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  St.  John,  in  his  travels  into  this  region, 
whose  description  tallies  so  nearly  with  this  account  of  Diodorus, 
of  the  one  dedicated  by  the  younger  Osiris  to  his  father  and 
mother,  as  appears  (connected  with  this  old  veneration  attached 
to  this  spot  by  the  people,  as  the  resting  place  of  the  Osirian 
kings)  to  render  it  extremely  probable  that  it  is  the  same 
temple. 

The  Dios,  whose  name  we  have  traced  in  the  African  provinces 

0  Diod.,  i.,  22.        p  Ibid.,  i.,  15. 
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of  the  Bhioliba  is  thus  ihen  ^ain  seen^  as  the  certain  founder 
of  the  Egyptian  t^nples. 

We  thmk,  tiierefore^  the  traditions  preserved  by  the  two 
Greek  historians^  when  laid  together  present  historieal  features 
of  sufficient  distinctness  to  put  down  all  that  light  sort  of  (niti- 
cism^  which  rather  swears  by  its  own  gods^  than  conyinees  the 
reason  against  the  &cts  that  are  related  of  others.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  regard  these  traditions^  which  are  supported  by  so  many 
corroborative  proo&  of  their  authenticity^  as  mere  inventions ; 
and  the  admission  of  them  in  any  way^  or  however  qualified^  is 
sufficient  for  the  object  we  have  in  producing  them;  since^  if 
any  part  of  them  be  true,  we  shall  find  in  them  the  authentic 
accounts  of  a  race  of  kings,  whose  period  of  existence  immedi- 
ately preceded  that  of  the  Osirian  kings  of  Egypt :  while  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  a  certain  historical  register  of  the  subsequent 
dynasties  of  this  country  from  the  tables  of  Manetho ;  whose 
lists  of  kings  are  by  all  received  as  the  successcNrs  to  that  race  of 
the  Osiridse.  The  long  successions  of  these  reigns,  which  cover 
many  thousand  years,  have  been  treated  as  if  they  were  neces- 
sarily one  continuous  line  of  descents — ^than  which,  a  more  gra- 
tuitous assumption  cannot  wdl  be  conceived ;  and  if  the  previous 
records  of  liie  (dder  dynasties  have  been  rejected,  it  has  proceeded 
principally  from  the  credit  which  has  been  attached  to  this  hy- 
pothesis by  modem  writers  on  this  subject.  That  Manetho,  or 
his  older  cconmentators,  ever  regarded  them  as  a  continuous  line, 
is  negatived  by  many  annotations  on  the  &ce  of  the  tables  them- 
selves, and  the  nature  of  the  compilation,  to  our  apprehension, 
puts  of  itsdf  s,  primd  facie  negative  to  sudi  a  supposition. 

Before  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  these  tables,  however, 
we  have  more  pioneering  to  do.  The  foundations  of  Egyptian 
'^  Ar^hBohgy^^  are  laid  upon  the  piles  of  the  Syrian  mysterology ; 
and  we  must  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  building  before  we  can 
make  sure  of  the  strength  of  our  superstructure.  But  if  we  may 
attach  only  as  much  credit  to  the  tables  of  Sanchoniathon  and 
his  Syrian  '^  G^enealogies,^'  as  we  claim  for  the  African  Traditions, 
which  extends  no  farther  than  that  they  denote  circumstances 
connected  with  the  book  of  history,  in  some  manner  answerable 
to  the  things  that  are  written,  and  are  not  mere  dreams ;  we 
think  the  direct  connexion  of  the  terminating  limits  in  the  two 
series,  and  their  common  appui,  or  point  of  termination  in  the 
eariy  pre-Egyptian  story  we  have  been  contemplating,  must  be 
sufficient  to  fix  that  common  boundary  as  a  period  beyond  which^ 
we  may  say  with  certainty,  the  Egyptian  dynasties  cannot  have 
extended;  and  tmder  that  determination  we  shall  be  able  to 
pursue  their  investigation  with  greater  confidence. 
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It  is  difficulty  indeed^  to  approach  the  subject  of  the  Phoeni- 
ciau  records^  and  the  history  of  Sanchoniathon  with  any  very- 
confident  hope  of  satisfying  our  readers  that  there  is  any  reliable 
authenticity  in  the  circumstances  that  are  related.  The  received 
adaptation  of  the  thirteen  generations  of  this  historian^  to  the 
fanulies  before  the  flood,  seems  to  cut  off  all  connexion  between 
them  and  the  more  recent  events  we  are  dealing  with;  and  if 
that  adaptation  is  the  true  adaptation,  such  must  be  the  case ; 
but  we  think  that  the  theory  of  Bishop  Cumberland  does  not 
convey  the  true  character  of  these  records ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  afford  an  insight  into  the  post-diluvial  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  deduce  them  by  a  very  regular  succession  down  to  the  period 
when  the  African  traditions  take  their  commencement ;  and  yet 
one  step  further,  into  the  first  reigns  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
themselves. 

We  will  not,  therefore,  trouble  the  reader  with  an  argument 
to  disprove  what  appears  to  us  the  impossible  hypothesis  of  a  pre- 
diluvian  application  of  these  tables,  but  proceed  briefly  to  assign 
to  them  what  rather  appears  to  be  their  true  position :  and  first, 
that  they  are  not  in  any  positive  sense  historical,  but  mythical, 
or  rather  metaphysical.  To  us  it  is  very  apparent,  that  they  are 
intended  to  trace  the  gradations  of  human  intelligence  before  the 
period  of  the  new  priesthoods  in  the  earth  arose,  with  which  the 
writer  closes  his  descents ;  and  of  which  he  fixes  the  period,  by  a 
collateral  table,  whose  conditions  correspond  with  the  first  open- 
ings of  a  divine  revelation  in  the  Abrahamic  family. 

These  stages  of  human  improvement  or  innovation  Sanchoni- 
athon  divides  into  thirteen  generations,  corresponding  to  the  true 
generations  between  the  sons  of  Noah  and  the  lower  branches  of 
the  house  of  Abraham ;  the  number  of  these  generations  he,  no 
doubt,  took  fi^m  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  archives — ^but 
whether  that  happened  in  the  age  of  Jerubbaal  or  of  Solomon, 
(as  the  question  is,)  or  by  what  direct  means,  does  not  seem  to 
be  of  great  importance.  The  object  of  the  historian  was  appar- 
ently a  mere  purpose  of  reducing  the  fabulous  mysticisms  of  his 
people  to  a  system  of  periods,  which  should  represent  them  in 
an  order  corresponding  to  the  true  course  of  human  generations, 
from  their  commencement.  His  thirteen  generations,  therefore, 
are  those  which  lay  between  the  flood,  and  that  period  when  the 
mythical  computations  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  rising  up  of  a 
true  chronology,  and  the  art  of  recording  events  by  the  use  of 
writing — ^the  first  tables  of  which  kind,  after  the  Hebrew  gene- 
alogies, are  certainly  those  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties. 

We  almost  fear  to  tax  the  patience  of  our  readers  with  a 
recapitulation  of  these  generations ;  yet  a  brief  epitome  of  these 
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metaphysical  iEons,  for  in  that  light  we  regard  them^  will  pro- 
hably  better  substantiate  our  ai^ument^  than  any  desultory 
remarks  we  could  oflFer,  without  that  reference.  Here  they 
are  in  brief^  as  Sanchoniathon  has  given  them : — 

1st.  A  first  pair  of  mortals^  whom  the  Greek  translator, 
Fhilo,  designates  Frotogonos  and  Mon :  the  latter  of  whom 
foimd  out  the  firuit  gathered  from  trees. 

2nd.  Genus  and  Genea*.  distinguished  as  those  who  first 
dwelt  in  Phoenicia,  and  as  the  estabhihers  of  the  Baal  worship. 

3rd.  Phos,  Pur,  and  Phlox — flight,  fire,  and  flame — ^to  whom 
is  ascribed  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  generating  fire,  and  the 
use  of  it. 

4th.  Sons  of  those  men,  of  vast  bulk,  who  seized  on  the 
mountains,  and  gave  them  their  own  names,  probably  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Baal  altars. 

5th.  Memrumus  and  Hypsuranius:  in  whom  originated  a 
race  bom  from  a  promiscuous  intercourse,  of  which  the  oflfepring 
were  named  by  the  mothers ;  indicating  very  plainly  the  rise  of 
those  Troglodital  tribes,  where  that  system  prevailed,  and  who 
formed  a  very  extensive  race  among  the  African  families.  These, 
says  the  history,  invented  the  method  of  forming  habitations 
from  reeds  and  bushes,  and  ftJly  answer,  therefore,  to  the 
Troglodital  type  in  that  particular  also,  whom  Diodorus  de- 
scribes as  forming  their  abodes  by  drawing  the  boughs  and 
shrubs  together,  and  thatching  them  with  leaves ;  a  system  still 
foimd  among  the  Abyssinian  Shangalla. 

Hypsuranius  had  a  brother,  who  first  invented  a  covering  for 
his  body  from  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  he  took  in  hunting,  and 
was  the  first  who  ventured  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree  into  the 
sea:  he  also  erected  pillars  to  fire  and  the  wind,  and  made 
hbatioBS  of  the  blood  of  hunted  beasts  upon  them,  and  to  these 
his  descendants  made  anniversary  offerings.  In  these  types  the 
origin  of  the  barbarous  idolatries  of  the  wandering  Troglodital 
tribes  appears  to  be  depicted. 

6th.  Agreus  and  Halieus,  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  In  these  the  wide  and  half-civilized  race  of  the 
Agrii,  and  the  arts  of  that  section  of  the  old  races  of  mankind, 
whose  pursuits  were  purely  venatorial,  are  commemorated.  A 
corresponding  race  of  fishermen  are  indicated  as  having  originated 
in  the  same  age.  The  Ichthyophagi  appear  in  history  as  partly 
Troglodital,  and  partly  of  a  better  family,  who  inhabited  the 
coasts  of  Arabia  and  India,  and  to  those,  it  is  probable,  this 
origin  may  be  ascribed. 

7th.  The  seventh  descent  is  named  Chrysor  or  Hephaestus, 
or  Vulcan.     He  was  the  first  person  who  made  a  sailing  boat. 
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and  invented  the  hook  and  fishing  line.  He  was  called  the 
Engineer,  and  was  worshipped  as  a  god  afer  his  death.  To  this 
name  the  Egyptian  priests  said  (acceding  to  Diodoms)  that  the 
first  arts  of  sovereignly  were  ascribed  by  some  people,  and  not 
to  Helion. 

8th,  Teehnites  and  Autochthon,  to  whom  the  art  of  making 
tiles  with  brick-earth  and  chopped  straw,  as  was  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  &shion,  is  attributed. 

9th.  The  descendants  of  the  last  generations  were  Agms 
(a  field),  and  Agrouerus  or  Agrotes  (a  husbandman),  who  brought 
in  the  use  of  courts  about  men^s  houses,  and  fences  and  caves  or 
cellars ;  probably  referring  to  the  mattamores  or  subterranean 
granaries,  found  still  in  Abyssinia,  and  among  the  people  of  the 
Atlas. 

10th.  Prom  these  arose  Amynus  and  Magus,  who  shewed 
mankind  haw  to  live  in  villages,  and  manage  flocte. 

11th.  Prom  these  men  were  begot  Misor  (the  free),  and  Sydye 
(the  just),  whose  attributes  were  that  they  were  the  first  discov- 
erers of  the  use  of  salt ;  bat  whether  the  name  of  "  Just,^'  given  to 
one  of  this  pair  of  iEons,  does  not  indicate  the  salt  of  a  judicial 
spirit,  from  which,  as  being  arrived  at  its  proper  season,  the  due 
generation  would  proceed  of  those  hierarchal  colleges,  which  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  the  next  descent,  we  must  leave  to  the  deter- 
mination of  our  readers.     But  in  the 

12th  generation  we  find  that  from  Misor  (the  free)  came 
the  Taautus  (or  the  Egyptian  Thoth),  whose  attribute  was  the 
first  discovery  of  imting  by  letters ;  and  from  Sydyc  (the  Just) 
came  the  Dioscuri  (the  Curetes  of  Dios);  and  the  Cabiri  or  Cory- 
bantes,  being  the  Cretan  and  from  that  source  the  Samothracian 
priesthood. 

13th.  The  thirteenth  generation  is  merely  described  as 
'^  others,  the  descendants  of  the  last  pair,  who  found  out  the  use 
of  medicinal  herbs,  and  the  cure  oi  bitings  by  charms.'' 

Such  are  the  thirteen  generations  or  descarts  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian historian,  and  they  are  plainly  an  inventory  only  of  the 
diflferent  ages  into  which  the  writer,  for  some  cause,  has  thought 
fit  to  divide  the  existing  family  of  mankind  from  its  Arkite  stock. 
The  end  of  them  appears  to  be  to  bring  in  the  origin  of  the  gen- 
tile priesthoods  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  and  to  fix  their  proper 
place  in  the  generations  of  the  world. 

The  notion  of  Bishop  Cumberland,  that  these  generations 
refer  to  the  race  of  Cain,  and  that  the  three  last  are  of  later  date, 
but  brought  into  connexion  with  the  ten  pre-Noahic  descents  by 
the  licence  of  the  historian,  will  hardly  bear  the  test  of  modem 
criticism.     His  idea  also,  that  the  name  of  the  first  parental 
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stock  refers  to  the  name  Eve,  from  that  of  -^on,  can  hardly 
be  received,  since  the  word  iBon,  is  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
original  name,  and  could  hardly  be  such  as  the  Phoenician 
origrual.  The  reference  by  the  Bishop  to  the  first  gathering 
of  the  fruit  from  trees  is  hardly  with  more  felicity  applied  to  the 
events  of  the  ^'  Tree  of  Knowledge,^'  since  God  gave  the  gift  of 
the  fruit-trees  to  Adam  at  the  time  of  his  first  call  iuto  life ;  but 
when  he  left  Eden  he  was  restricted  to  the  herb  of  the  field,  and 
bread  that  was  to  be  eamt  out  of  the  soil  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  The  use  of  fruits  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  growth 
of  discovery,  and  the  "  Chaonius  Victus  *'  was  not  certainly  the 
first  endowment  of  the  Noahic  race,  as  it  was  not  universally, 
though  perhaps  commonly  referred  to. 

The  progress  of  these  generations  evidently  leads  on  the  arts 
of  life  from  the  very  rudest  and  unformed  state  of  thiugs,  to  those 
very  conditions  which  were  found  in  the  existing  societies  of 
mankind,  in  the  day  when  the  history  was  composed*  The  rise 
of  the  arts  of  village  life  and  of  the  management  of  flocks  in 
the  tenth  generation,  which  corresponds  with  that  of  Abraham 
and  his  brother  Nahor,  concurs  so  appositely  with  the  traditional 
character  of  that  family  among  the  Syrian  nations,  amongst  whom 
the  daughter  of  Nahor  is  held  as  the  true  pastoral  goddess,  as 
gives  a  sort  of  assurance,  at  the  outset,  that  the  generations  are 
rightly  fitted  to  their  proper  ages. 

The  iutroduction  of  a  supplemental  genealogy  at  this  same 
generation,  enables  us,  however,  to  fix  the  true  records  of  these 
descents  with  tolerable  certainty.  Of  this  new  pedigree,  Sancho- 
niathon  gives  the  following  account :-— "  In  these  men's  age,  the 
age  of  Amynus  and  Magus,  or  the  tenth  generation,  there  was 
one  Eliun,  which  imports  in  the  Greek,  Hypsistus,  or  the  Most 
High,  and  his  wife  Beruth,  who  dwelt  about  Byblus.^' 

This  Eliim  is  the  person  to  whom  some  of  the  Egyptians 
ascribed  the  origin  of  kingly  government,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  thought  that  it  was  Ephaistus.  Prom  Hypsistus  and  his 
wife  Beruth,  was  bom  Epigeus  or  Autochthon,  whom  they  after- 
wards called  Uranus,  from  whose  name  men  gave  an  appellation 
to  the  heaven  above  them,  and  he  had  a  sister  called  Ge,  to 
whom  the  same  honor  was  ascribed,  with  respect  to  the  earth, 
on  account  of  her  great  beauty.  Hypsistus  died,  and  Uranus 
became  king,  and  married  his  sister,  Ge,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons,  Cronus,  Atlas,  and  two  others,  and  by  other  wives  he  had 
many  other  children. 

The  African  kings  and  their  precursor,  Uranus,  are  here 
plainly  brought  upon  the  stage  in  parallel  generations  with 
Sydye,  and  the  Cretan  priesthood  of  the  Dioscuri,  no  doubt 
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with  the  purpose  of  shewing  them  as  contemporary  generations. 
The  three  patriarchal  ^Eons  (EKun,  Uranus,  and  Cronus),  apply 
specifically  to  the  three  descents  of  the  first  family  of  promise, 
in  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  though  we  shall  find  that  the 
person  of  Cronus  bears  marks  in  himself  of  all  the  three  histories. 
The  coming  of  Eliun  and  his  family  to  Byblus,  unquestionably, 
therefore,  denotes  the  abode  of  that  family  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
neighbourhood,  as  had  happened  at  Damascus ;  to  which  both 
the  allusion  of  Abram  to  his  steward  of  that  place,  and  the 
testimony  of  Josephus,  that  Abram  dwelt  in  that  city  for  a  time 
in  his  way  to  Canaan,  shew  that  he  was  a  visitor. 

Before  we  proceed  further  we  will  give  these  corresponding 
descents  in  their  proper  order. 


Scripture, 

SanchomatAon. 

1.  Shem. 

2.  ArphaTiad. 

3.  Salah. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Protogenos. 

Genus. 

Phos. 

4.  Eber. 

4. 

Cassius. 

5.  Peleg. 

6.  Eeu. 

7.  Serug. 

8.  Nahor. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

Memrumus. 
Agreus. 
Hephoestus. 
Technites. 

These 

9.  Terah. 

9. 

Agrus. 

came  to  Byblus, 

10.  Abram. 

10. 

11. 
12. 

Magus. 

Eliun,  or  Hypsistus 

11.  Isaac. 

12.  Jacob. 

Misor.     Sydyc. 

Thoth.    Dioscuri, 
j              1 

Uranus,  called  first 

Epigeus. 

Cronus. 
1 

13.  Joseph. 

13. 

Others.  Others. 

Dios,  or  Osiris. 

The  generations  of  the  scriptural  and  mythical  descents  per- 
fectly agree  therefore;  and  the  only  question  that  remains  is 
whether  that  concordance  is  a  casual  and  spurious  one,  or  a 
genuine  application  of  the  table.  The  adaptation  of  the  Hephaestus 
and  Techtutes,  who  were  the  artificers  by  fire,  to  those  two 
generations  which  precede  Terah,  seems  very  suitable  to  the 
notion  we  have  of  those  generations,  from  whose  idolatrous  in- 
ventions the  father  of  Abram  fled  with  his  family  into  Haran ; 
and  the  rising  up  of  the  agricultural  and  shepherd  races  in  the 
generations  of  Terah  and  Abraham,  as  the  sequel  to  that  flight 
from  the  desecrated  land  of  fire  and  its  gods,  as  the  "  Ur/^  and 
the  "  Ephaistus  "  signify,  is  equally  appropriate.  The  falUng  in 
of  Sydyc,  whom  Grotius  takes  to  answer  to  the  person  of  the 
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historical  Melchizedeck,  with  the  age  of  Isaac  is  another  apparent 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  adaptation.  But  we  still  want 
something  to  shew  what  was  the  intention  of  the  compiler  of 
these  fahulous  generations  as  to  the  time  of  their  application ; 
and  I  think  that  the  plain  references,  which  appear  in  the  history 
of  the  Byblyan  family,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  lives  of 
Abraham  and  his  two  inheritable  successors,  gives  a  distinct  and 
positive  assurance  that  the  four  last  generations  were  intended 
by  him  to  denote  the  order  of  events  which  belonged  to  that 
patriarchal  age  in  their  mystical  or  metaphysical  character. 

We  shall  find,  it  is  true,  a  promiscuous  adaptation  of  the 
stories  of  all  three  patriarchs  to  the  person  of  the  younger  ^Eon, 
Cronus,  as  we  have  said ;  but  if  that  ^on  was  generic  and  deno^ 
tative  of  the  divine  seed  (the  seed  of  the  Hypsistus  or  Most  High) 
in  its  association  with  other  stocks,  as  the  marriage  of  Cronus 
indicates,  its  name  should  be  found  in  diflferent  countries  as  the 
founder  of  diflferent  dynasties,  though  pertaining  to  one  true 
history  only  of  that  period;  and  from  which  the  mystigogue 
would  have  borrowed  it,  as  the  fittest  impersonation  of  his  ^Eon. 

The  incidents  which  mark  out  this  family  are  very  distinct, 
and,  as  we  hold,  very  entertaining ;  and  they  shew  the  type  of 
the  Abrahamic  family  very  distinctly.  Thus  the  history  states, 
that  Cronus  made  a  bumt-oflfering  of  his  son,  and  that  he  was 
circumcised  in  his  old  age,  and  obliged  his  followers  to  be  so  too: 
events  which  we  recognize  at  once  as  belonging  to  the  history  of 
Abraham.  But  then  it  states,  that  he  received  the  name  of 
Israel,  and  invented  the  baetylia,  or  stones  that  moved  as  if  they 
had  life,  which  refer  as  plainly  to  the  history  of  Jacob.  These 
stones  Bochart  considers  to  mean  ^'anointed  stones,^'  such  as 
Jacob  set  up  for  his  pillows,  and  anointed  on  his  second  visit  to 
Bethel :  but  the  reference  made  to  their  power  of  motion  appears 
to  us  to  convey  a  further  meaning,  and  to  carry  the  object  of 
memorial  to  those  Titanic  stones  which  are  found  in  connexion 
with  the  cromlechs  of  the  Celtic  worship,  and  bear  the  name  of 
logging  or  rocking  stones  j  which,  under  this  view,  would  have 
been  the  fruit  of  the  same  African  dynasty  as  we  have  already 
treated  of. 

But  the  ^^  Cronus  '^  of  Sanchoniathon  bears  also  the  type  of 
the  intermediate  generation;  for  he  is  there  made  to  be  the 
"Jeud,^^  or  only  son  (which  the  word  denotes),  of  Uranus,  by 
Anobret,  which  is  interpreted — "a  conception  by  grace,''  in 
which  he  bears  the  characteristics  of  Isaac,  as  the  child  of  grace 
or  favour,  and  sole  seed  by  promise.  The  mythical  "  Cronus," 
therefore,  bore  the  generic  types  of  aU  the  three  descents,  to 
whom  the  promises  were  personally  imparted ;  while  the  assign- 
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ing  of  the  date  of  the  access  of  that  family  to  their  Syrian  abodes 
to  an  earlier  generation  of  his  kind,  and  the  position  of  Sydyc  in 
a  generation  above  him,  fully  bears  out  the  adaptation  we  have 
made  of  the  three  families,  as  the  correlatives  of  the  three  corres* 
pondiDg  generations  in  the  table  of  Sanchoniathon. 

There  is  a  rather  interesting  myth  of  this  impersonation,  in 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  three  Haranite  marriages  are 
very  plainly  depicted.  The  story  says,  that  Uranus,  being  in 
banishment,  sent  his  daughter  Astarte,  and  two  others  of  his 
sisters,  Rhea  and  Dione,  to  cut  oflf  Cronus  by  deceit ;  but  that 
Cronus  escaped  the  mischief  by  making  these  ensnarers  his  wives. 
For  in  this  story  Uranus  must  represent  the  correlative  line  of  | 

Isaac  and  Jacob  in  their  parental  seats,  and  apply  to  Haran  and  j 

Laban,  whose  sisters  in  the  two  generations  were  taken  to  wife  I 

in  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  in  both  beset  the  true  seed  of  the  • 

house  with  "  deceit,"  as  the  fable  states.   For  it  was  by  ^'  deceit  ^^  ! 

that  Rebecca  obtained  a  transfer  of  the  blessing  from  the  elder 
to  the  younger  son :  it  was  by  deceit  that  Jacob  was  led  into  the 
double  marriage  he  made  in  the  same  family :  and,  on  quitting 
the  services  of  Haran,  he  declares  to  his  wives,  that  their  £a.ther 
had  deceived  him,  and  changed  his  wages  ten  times,  and  had 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  keep  him  in  bondage  and  poverty. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  was  delivered  from  these  perils  by  Ins 
having  made  the  daughters  of  his  deceiver  his  wives,  as  the  fable 
states. 

Again,  the  story  states  that  Uranus  sent  "Fate"  and 
"Beauty"  (Eimarmene  and  Hora)  to  war  with  Cronus;  but  that 
Cronus,  having  gained  these  over  to  his  interest,  kept  them 
with  him — ^in  which,  again,  the  two  wives  of  Jacob,  the  ^^  £a>ted 
wife,"  Leah,  and  the  beloved,  because  "well-favoured"  one, 
Rachel,  are  plainly  figured ;  while  the  gaining  of  them  over  to 
his  side  is  perfectly  descriptive  of  the  appeal  Jacob  made  to  these 
wives,  when  he  sent  for  them  from  the  field,  and  represented  to 
them  the  injustice  of  their  father  Laban  towards  him,  and  that 
he  had  robbed  them  in  his  ill  usage  of  their  husband ;  and  they 
thereupon  consented  to  fly  with  him  fi\)m  Haran. 

The  two  sons  of  Cronus,  "  Pothos  "  and  "  Eros,"  "  Desire  " 
and  "  Love,^^  we  deem  not  at  all  less  significant  of  the  twin  birth 
which  took  place  in  Esau  and  Jacob,  in  whom  the  lawless  and 
home-loving  dispositions  of  the  same  kindred  aflfections  are 
exactly  portrayed.  The  seven  daughters  of  Cronus,  who  are 
called  the  Titanides,  and  whose  name  completely  connects  the 
mystical  generations  of  this  Phoenician  history  with  that  of  the 
African  or  Titanic  kings;  and  his  seven  sons  by  Astarte  and 
Rhea,  all  have  their  application  in  the  general  descents  which  | 
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proceeded  from  the  new  association  of  the  ^Mivine  seed^^  with 
the  Syrian  and  African  families^  and  no  doubt  find  their  explica- 
tion in  those  sevenfold  priesthoods  of  the  Gentile  people,  which 
ceHainly  arose,  as  Sanchoniathon  shews,  in  a  direct  descent  from 
the  events  of  this  era.  In  the  female  line  we  trace  this  order  of 
descent  among  the  Atlantides,  or  seven  priestly  daughters  of 
Atlas ;  who,  by  being  the  daughters  of  the  Titan  king,  were  also 
Titanides,  as  the  daughters  of  Cronus  were  named  j  and  whether 
the  seven  daughters  of  the  Midianite  priest,  whom  Moses  delivered 
from  the  shepherds,  are  brought  into  this  mythos,  may  be  a 
point  to  speculate  upon,  though  it  can  never  be  determined. 
The  early  descent,  however,  lies  in  this  direction,  and  it  is,  we 
think,  quite  certain  that  from  that  source,  at  least,  the  Atlantsean 
priestood  took  its  origin.  The  scattering  of  the  Abrahamic  seed 
was  unquestionably  effected  in  those  first  ages  by  association  of 
the  Keturene  families,  Midian,  and  the  six  other  children,  with 
the  outlying  families  of  the  Grentile  world;  and  this  appears 
to  be  virtually  recorded  in  the  account  of  Sanchoniathon,  when 
he  states  that  Cronus  went  into  "the  south  country,'^  which 
is  the  same  expression  as  is  used  by  Holy  Writ  to  denote  the 
visits  of  both  Abraham  and  Isaac  into  Egypt  and  the  country 
of  the  Caphtorim  j  and  that  there  he  gave  the  whole  of  Egypt  to 
the  god  Taautus  as  his  proper  kingdom.  "  These  matters,^^  says 
Sanchoniathon,  "  the  seven  sons  of  Sydyc  duly  commemorated, 
as  the  god  Taautus  commanded  them.^^ 

Our  readers  wiU  observe,  that  our  object  in  bringing  forward 
these  recitals  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that  the  time 
at  which  the  generations  of  Sanchoniathon  terminate  concurs 
with  that  in  which  the  Egyptian  dynasties  commence ;  in  which 
dynasties  the  Taautus  above  referred  to  appears  second  on  the  list 
of  Manetho  as  the  son  and  successor  of  Menes.  It  concurs  also,  by 
the  evident  reference  of  the  history  to  Jacob  and  his  fathers,  with 
the  age  of  these  patriarchs ;  and  it  concurs  with  the  age  of  that 
historical  Cronus  who  precedes  the  Osiridee  in  the  African  legends, 
and  who  is  therefore  dearly  shewn  to  be  of  the  same  era,  as  the 
Jacobsean  of  Scripture  chronology. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  name  of  Cronus  could  have  no 
Syrian  allocation,  though  used  by  the  mystigogue  to  mark  one 
dispensatorial  generation  which  oelonged  to  his  day.  Cronus, 
the  great  king  and  conqueror  of  Africa,  was  a  better  "  nam  de 
fantasie  ^*  than  Jacob,  the  son  of  a  wandering  prophet ;  so  that 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sanchoniathon  took  the  name  of 
the  regnant  dynasty  as  the  most  suitable  exemplar  of  that  sove- 
reignty which  he  desired  to  represent  as  the  concluding  quality 
of  his  generations.     It  is  certain  that  that  historian  had  a  full 
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knowledge  of  tlie  Egyptian,  and  its  collateral  histories ;  and  his 
assigning  the  Gonial  quality  to  the  Afiican  king,  in  connexion 
with  the  incidents  of  the  Abrahamic  history,  shews  that  he 
recognized  in  Cronus  a  descent  from  that  new  scion  of  judgment, 
which  was  the  peculiar  fruit  of  the  period  he  writes  of. 

The  connexion  between  the  mythical  and  historical  families 
of  this  name  is  a  subject  which  would  admit  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, but  which  we  must  compress  within  very  narrow  limits. 
The  mode  in  which  the  "holy  seed^'  was  spread  abroad  in  the 
earth  was  most  certainly  by  a  sort  of  priestly  graft  of  the  new 
scions  upon  the  older  patriarchal  stocks,  in  which  they  acted  as  a 
sacred  leaven  of  a  higher  endowment  or  nature.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Midianite  race  were  originally  a  Cushite  family, 
and  that  the  Keturene  son  of  that  name  was  associated  with  them 
by  marriage  and  a  priestly  or  royal  function.  The  family  of  Esau 
was  similarly  grafted  upon  the  Horite  family  of  Mount  Seir; 
and  it  is  certain  also  that  the  Sheba  and  Dedan  of  the  Keturene 
family  went  into  Southern  Arabia,  and  settled  themselves  upon 
Cushite  stocks  of  the  same  names,  which  were  already  settled 
in  that  neighbourhood. 

We  have  seen,  in  an  earlier  page,  that  these  families  formed 
the  people  of  the  African  conqueror  Epher,  the  son  of  Madian, 
who  answers  to  the  Uranus  of  the  African  family,  and  was  that 
family  into  which  Ammon,  the  Libyan  king,  was  introduced  by 
marriage  of  the  king's  daughter,  the  Titaness  Rhea.  It  is  a  little 
singular,  therefore,  that  the  Cushite  families  of  Sheba  and  Dedan 
were  sons  of  Baamah,  whose  name  denotes  "  thunder  -/^  and  we 
may  infer,  that  the  thunder  mountains,  where  the  nymph  who 
stole  the  Libyc  Ammon  from  his  wife  was  met  by  him,  may  have 
been  the  mountain  seats  of  the  families  of  Baamah.  The  story 
seems  to  indicate  that  she  was  related  to  the  Titanic  family,  as 
her  son  took  the  sacred  attribute  of  "  Dios,^^  and  bore  such  an 
extraordinary  aJBTection  towards  the  son  of  his  persecutor  as  could 
only  arise  from  a  sense  of  conimon  kindred,  but  with  a  superiority 
of  blood  in  the  object  of  bis  patronage  and  adoption. 

We  must  return  now  to  the  Egyptian  records,  from  which  we 
departed  for  an  enquiry  into  the  Phoenician  history.  Our  final 
object  will  be  the  Egyptian  dynasties  of  Manetho,  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  are  in  accordance  with  these  preliminary  de- 
ductions. 

The  first  table  of  Manetho  is  of  the  gods  and  demi-gods  who 
reigned  in  Egypt,  with  which  he  begins  his  history,  and  which  his 
translators  have  ascribed  also  to  an  age  before  the  Flood.  But  this 
table  appears  to  be  evidently  commenced  in  the  concluding  series 
of  the  Phoenician  ^ons  from  Sanchoniathon,  whose  history  we 
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have  seen  carries  the  authority  of  Cronus  into  the  souths  as  the 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties.  In  this  table^  Osiris  is  put 
next  in  succession  to  Cronus^  whose  son  he  was^  by  the  name  of 
Dios,  according  to  the  Afiican  traditions.  The  EKun  of  San- 
choniathon  is  changed  to  Helios,  and  Uranus  to  Agathodoemon. 
Before  Helios,  the  Egyptian  table  sets  Hephoestus  or  Vulcan, 
who  stands  in  the  third  generation  before  Eliun  in  the  Phoenician 
table;  but  to  whom,  to  make  amends,  a  reign  of  724  years  is 
ascribed  by  the  Egyptian  historian  or  his  commentators. 

The  following  is  this  table,  with  its  corresponding  generations : 


From  Manetho. 

Gods,  Fears. 

Hephaestus,  or  Yulcan  reigned  724 
Helios  or  the  Sun,  son  of  >      o^ 

Hephoestus j 

Agathodcemon 66 

Cronus,  or  Saturn 40 

Osiris  and  Isis 35 


From  Sanghoniathon. 


Eliun  or  Hypsistus. 

Uranus. 
Cronus. 


ijxyphon 


Demi-gods, 


8.  Orus 25 

9.  Ares,  or  Mars 23 

10.  Anubis 17 

11.  Hercules 15 

12.  Apollo 25 

13.  Ammon 30 

14.  Tithces 27 

15.  Sosus 32 

16.  Jupiter 20 


From  \^th  Dynasty  of  DiospoUtan 
Kings  from  Manetho, 

Trs. 

8.  Orus 36 

9 .  Achenchirses 12 

10.  Athoris 39 

11.  Chencheres 16 

12.  Achirres 8 

13.  Chirres 15 

14.  Annes 5 

15.  Ammeses,  or -^gyptus  ...  68 

16.  Memophis 40 


There  is  a  clear  adoption  of  the  Phoenician  generations  from 
Sanchoniathon  in  this  Egyptian  table;  and  if  our  suggestions 
upon  that  table  be  correct,  that  it  is  postdiluvial,  and  traces  the 
generations  from  the  Flood  instead  of  before  it,  the  same  must 
be  the  case  with  this  of  Manetho's  gods ;  and  the  Flood,  which 
is  spoken  of  must  be  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  which  the  race  of 
demi-gods  was  terminated;  down  to  which  exact  period  these 
generations  will  be  found  to  extend. 

The  figures  are  not  Manetho^s  but  his  translators ;  but  it  is 
highly  observable  that  the  tale  of  years  from  Orus  is  214,  or  the 
exact  period  between  the  descent  into  Egypt  and  the  Exodus. 
In  this  view,  this  table  of  the  demi-gods  shews  the  collateral 
reigns  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Manetho,  from  Horus  the 
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king,  who  was  both  king  and  god  of  the  lesser  grade,  and  so 
takes  rank  in  both  tables;  his  age  being  contemporary  with 
that  of  Menes,  and  next  in  succession  to  the  young  Osiris.  But 
we  must  not  anticipate  matters  which  belong  to  those  explanations 
which  arise  out  of  the  tables  themselves,  and  must  be  postponed 
to  a  later  paper. 

"  The  Egyptian  priests  stated/'  according  to  Diodorus,  "  that  from 
Cronus  came  Dios  and  Heras,  who  by  their  exalted  virtues,  obtained 
dominion  over  the  whole  world ;"  which  is  another  version  only  of  the 
Atlantaean  account,  "  that  the  Dios  of  that  history  became  sovereign  of 
the  universe :  from  these  children  of  Cronus,  the  priests  said,  proceeded 
the  five  Egyptian  gods,  who  presided  over  the  days  of  their  calendar — 
Osiris,  Isis,  Typhon,  Apollo,  and  Aphrodite  or  Demetor.  The  companions 
of  the  first  Osiris  built  the  City  of  the  Hundred  Gates  in  the  Thebaid, 
which  was  called  after  the  name  of  his  mother ;  but  later  generations  have 
called  the  city  Diospolis,  and  some  Thebes.  Upon  this  subject,  however, 
doubts  were  entertained  by  many  persons,  who  held  that  Thebes  was  built 
by  another  king,  some  years  after  Osiris.  Osiris  built  the  temple  of  his 
parents,  Dios  and  Heras,  remarkable  for  its  sumptuousness  and  size,  in 
which  were  two  adytsB  of  gold ;  the  greater  dedicated  to  Dios  Uranius 
(who  we  have  seen  was  the  first  Osiris),  and  the  lesser  to  that  god  who 
had  previously  reigned,  and  was  a  father  to  them,  and  whom  some  called 
Ammon." 

The  account  entirely  agrees  with  those  derived  from  the  other 
sources,  relative  to  the  reign  of  Cronus  and  Ammon,  and  the  in- 
cidents attached  to  their  history ;  and  as  Diodorus  refers  those 
accounts  to  the  traditions  of  the  Thracian  bards,  Orpheus  and 
Linus,  and  his  statements  from  the  Egyptians  correspond  in  the 
main  with  those  given  by  Manetho,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
these  various  accounts  have  all  the  attributes  of  ^^  genuine'^  tra- 
ditions from  distinct  and  very  remote  sources. 

The  genealogy  of  this  Osirian  family  wiU  then  be  foimd 
thus ; — 

Uranus. 


Atlas.  Cronus.       m        Rhea       m        Ammon.     09    Amalthaea. 


I ' •^  Dionysus, 

Dios,                 (»     Heras,  or  This,  the  Arabian  and 

the  Isis  of  Indian  Bacchus, 

the  Arabian  Pillar,  sometimes  called  Osiris, 

whose  rising  is  in  as  the  founder  of  that 

the  dog-star.  dynasty  in  Dios  and  Heras. 


the  Osiris  of  the 

Arabian  Pillar,  seated 

in  the  dog-star. 


j 1 r 

Osuis,  Isis,  Orus,  Aphrodite.      Typhon. 

of  the  Egyptian  oftheEgyp-   the  King, 
temples  seated    tian  temples 
in  the  sun.      ruled  in  the 
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The  inscription  upon  the  Nyssean  piUar  explains  the  dis- 
tinction of  these  two  generations  of  Osiridse  very  clearly,  for  the 
known  association  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris  and  Isis,  with  the  sun 
and  moon^  as  the  stars  of  their  dominion,  distinguishes  them 
from  the  Ethiopian  or  older  pair,  whose  insignia  still  appear  in 
the  avenue  of  the  temple  at  Axum,  and  whose  pillars  assign  their 
celestial  abode  to  the  dog-star. 

That  pillar  declares — "  I  am  Osiris,  the  eldest  son  of  Cronus,  who 
have  conquered  in  all  regions,  as  far  as  to  the  uninhabitable  part  of  India ; 
and  to  the  sources  of  the  Ister."  And  of  Isis — "  I  am  Isis,  the  queen  of 
all  this  country ;  the  eldest  daughter  of  Cronus,  the  youngest  of  the  gods. 
I  am  wife  and  sister  of  Osiris,  and  the  mother  of  "  Oim,  the  Ung** 
I  am  she  who  rise  in  the  dog-star,  and  by  me  the  city  of  Bubastus  was 
built.     Eejoice  Egypt,  who  hath  nourished  me.'* — Diodorus,  i.,  27. 

The  city  of  Bubastus  must  have  been  a  sea-port  town,  as 
Herodotus  intimates,  for  at  that  early  period  the  waters  had  not 
withdrawn  from  the  Delta;  and  the  expression,  that  "Egypt  had 
nourished  her,^'  applied  to  their  queen,  who  claimed  to  have 
built  that  city,  cannot  be  doubted  to  refer  to  the  custom  among 
all  the  ancient  kings  of  the  earth,  of  endowing  their  queens  with 
provinces  in  their  conquered  countries,  as  iheir  proper  appanage. 
It  is  plain,  if  that  is  so,  that  Egypt  was  a  province  to  the  true 
sovereignty  of  the  Osirian  monarch,  and  not  the  kingdom,  in 
which  that  part  of  the  Osirides  held  their  principal  power.  The 
chief  seat  was,  no  doubt,  in  that  Saboea,  which  formed  the 
Ethiopian  kingdom,  and  had  its  possessions  on  both  sides  the 
straits  of  Babelmandel;  and  the  fact  was,  as  the  priests  told 
Diodorus,  ^^that  Egypt  was  a  colony  from  Ethiopia,  led  by 
Osiris.^' 

The  conqueror  of  India  and  the  Ister  was  not  very  likely  to 
have  left  the  seats  of  an  established  sovereignty  to  rule  over  a 
new  and  unreclaimed  country,  as  the  building  of  the  new  towns 
and  temples  shew  the  Thebaid  to  have  been.  The  first  approaches 
to  that  territory  must  have  been  then  in  progress,  and  it  would 
have  been  by  the  north  and  south  extremities  of  the  country  that 
they  must  have  been  made ;  for  all  the  central  parts  of  Egypt 
were  inclosed  by  barriers  of  mountains  and  desert.  The  Hindoo 
Cushite  temples  of  Nubia  and  the  Thebaid  shew  the  line  of 
access  by  this  race  to  those  regions,  and  confirm  the  account, 
that  that  region  was  opened  by  a  monarch  from  the  south,  who 
was  connected  with  the  Indian  people. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  appears  to  be  a  great  body  of  evidence 
to  shew  the  source  and  the  period  from  which  the  Osirian  dynasty 
originated;  for  those  evidences  plainly  indicate  the  period  to 
have  been  in  the  third  and  fourth  descents  from  the  age  of 
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Abraham  j  and  the  source  firom  a  quarter  to  which  the  mythical 
compilers  of  the  Syrian  genealogies  had  their  yiews  directed^  in 
that  collateral  line  of  descents  which  accompanies  their  own 
proper  genealogy,  and  which  bears  indelible  marks  of  reference 
to  the  Abrahamic  family.  While  the  story  of  the  wars  in  Africa, 
preceding  the  reign  of  Cronus  and  the  Osiridse,  by  which  the 
African  kings  of  the  Titan  families  were  established  in  that 
country,  concur  in  point  of  time  with  so  much  exactitude^  with 
the  conquest  made  of  Africa  by  Epher,  the  grandson  of  the 
Keturene  wife  of  Abraham,  in  las  association  with  the  Sabcean 
families  of  South  Arabia,  as  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  con- 
nexion with  the  patriarchal  family,  which  is  evident  in  these  pre- 
Osirian  annals,  is  a  true  connexion,  and  that  its  access  was  made 
in  that  direction. 

By  this  course  of  deduction,  long,  but  not  we  think  altogether 
inconclusive,  a  period  is  established  in  the  age  of  the  world  with 
tolerable  certainty,  beyond  which  the  tables  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties  cannot  be  extended.  This  is  the  negative  part  of  our 
proposition.  In  another  paper  we  must  assay  our  purpose  of 
tracing  the  positive  data  on  which  to  establish  a  particular  period 
for  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties. 

By  Vay  of  conclusion,  we  wiU  trace  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  probable  state  of  things  at  the  early  period  our  en- 
quiry refers  to.  We  shall  not  forget  that  Mr.  Bruce  informs  us, 
that  the  Abyssinian  traditions  assign  the  building  of  their  city 
Axum,  which  they  hold  to  be  their  most  ancient  city,  to  a  foreign 
race  who  came  from  the  north,  and  that  this  happened  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  age  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  Before  that,  the 
artistic  families  of  the  Cushite  race,  (themselves  a  migration  from 
India  and  Arabia,  whose  departure  and  settlement  is  preserved 
among  the  annals  of  the  Hindoois,)  dwelt  in  the  mountain  caves 
of  Abyssinia  (still  found  in  multitudinous  existence),  where  by 
the  accidental  discovery  of  the  use  of  fire  in  the  working  of 
metals,  they  grew  into  wealth  and  power.  From  these  seats, 
they  were  induced  to  depart  to  build  the  city  of  Axum,  at  the 
instance  of  new  colonists  from  the  north.  The  period  tallies 
with  that  of  the  building  of  the  Greek  city  of  Argos,  the  first 
Pelasgic  city,  which  was  bmlt  by  seven  Cydops  who  came  from 
Syria,  but  not  it  is  said  those  of  Vulcan.  The  distinction  means 
probably,  that  they  were  of  the  Titanic,  and  not  of  the  Cyclopian 
order ;  and  their  rank  and  work  and  period  concur  in  support- 
ing the  supposition  we  have  ventured  to  make,  of  an  emanation 
of  a  new  and  superior  power  from  the  Syrian  families  at  this 
period.  Perhaps  indeed  these  seven  Cyclops,  as  well  as  the 
seven  sons  of  Sydyc  referred  to  in  the  close  of  the  history  of 
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Sanchoniathon^  may  be  taken  to  fill  up  the  mystical  tableau  of 
the  seven  sons  of  Cronus,  the  brother  of  the  seven  Titanides,  for 
whom  we  have  not  yet  found  any  historical  counterpart. 

The  northern  colonists,  by  whom  the  Troglodidal  people  were 
drawn  forth  from  their  caves,  were  no  doubt  therefore  the  kin- 
dred race  of  Cushite  or  Ethiopian  families,  who  dwelt  about  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  wildemesses  of  Sinai,  in  their  new 
association  with  the  son  of  Abraham ;  whose  name  they  took,  and 
formed  the  Midianite  and  Phoenician  family.  With  these  came, 
also,  the  Nymph,  whom  the  Ammonite  conqueror  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Baamah.  The  great  point  in  the  Abyssinian 
tradition  appears  to  be,  that  the  Cushite  cave-dwellers  were  not 
the  origin^  people  of  the  Afiican  territory ;  for  it  is  stated,  they 
disposed  of  their  metalline  wares  to  country  shepherds,  who  con- 
veyed them  to  markets  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  Afiica.  These 
were  the  race  of  Phut,  and  some  correlative  tribes,  principally 
those  of  Lud,  who  are  found  located  in  the  Foota  and  Ludamox 
districts  of  the  River  Dhioliba,  where  they  still  pursue  the  trade 
of  roaming  merchants.  But  the  system  still  exists  among  other 
families  of  the  Kong  mountains  to  make  the  pastoral  and  mer- 
cantile pursuits  serve  one  another ;  finding  their  way  down  to  the 
sea-coasts  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  these  shepherd  people 
make  purchases  of  the  sea-traders,  and  then  wandering  back  into 
the  interior  with  their  flocks,  as  they  move  fix)m  pasture  to  pas- 
ture, they  dispose  of  their  merchandize. 

It  is  probable  such  a  system  has  prevailed  from  all  antiquity, 
and  by  it  the  Cymric  and  other  pastoral  families  found  their  way 
from  the  gates  of  Africa,  at  Babelmandel,  into  the  heart  of  the 
African  continent,  and  beyond  it.  By  this  course  the  wandering 
goat-herds  of  the  first  migrations  of  mankind  found  their  way 
into  Europe,  of  whom  remains  may  be  seen  almost  in  their  primi- 
tive state  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tuscan  Appenine.  They 
form  the  race  there  of  the  much  disputed  Aborigines,  or  air* 
opeayv  7€V09,  who  in  their  goat-skin  clothings  still  surprise  the 
traveller  by  their  close  resemblance  to  the  mountain  god,  whose 
first  worship  was  in  the  mountains  of  mid  Africa,  where  modem 
travellers  assure  us  it  still  is  cherished,  and  of  whose  hosts  were 
formed  some  of  the  train-bands  of  the  conquering  Osiris.  They 
are  the  old  Arcadians,  also,  of  the  Peloponnesus,  of  whom  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  says,  in  the  quaint  language  of  his  day,  that 
^Uhese  Greek  shepherds  were  proud  of  their  antiquity,  and 
^fetched  their  origin  from  beyond  tJie  moon :' "  a  boast  which,  no 
doubt,  referred  to  long  obliterated  traditions  of  those  first  seats 
which  they  occupied  beyond  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  which 
lay  at  the  head  of  the  Dhioliba,  and  whose  Ethiopic  or  African 
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name  is  indicative  of  the  source  of  all  the  European  families  of 
the  Cymric  race ;  for  the  El  Gibel  Gumhr,  or  mountains  of  Kumri, 
means^  according  to  the  interpretation  given  to  them  by  Messrs. 
Denham  and  Clapperton,  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon/^ 

Pushed  on  by  succeeding  tribes,  or  ui^ed  fix)m  their  native 
seats  by  older  settlers,  as  the  children  of  their  Alpine  descendants 
still  dnve  forth  their  children  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  distant 
lands,  these  pastoral  families  threaded  the  whole  extent  of  A&ica 
from  east  to  west,  and  then  pushed  on  their  way  into  the  valleys 
of  Europe,  where  they  still  exist,  bearing  unmistakable  marks  of 
their  old  aflSnity  with  the  families  of  the  African  valleys.  These 
peacefrd  tribes  were,  in  process  of  time,  broken  in  upon  in  their 
African  seats  by  the  inroads  of  the  warlike  and  innovating  fami- 
lies, whose  traditions  are  preserved  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  We 
call  these  Cvshites,  and  in  some  branches,  no  doubt,  they  were  of 
that  family,  but  they  presented  themselves  in  many  distinct  clan- 
ships and  similitudes — ^travellers,  and  hunters,  and  robbers  :  these 
people  gave  an  impulse  to  the  defensive  qualities  of  the  pastoral 
families,  and,  by  degrees,  led  them  to  join  in  their  marauding 
marches,  and  go  forth  in  quest  of  adventure  and  new  abodes. 
In  all  the  traditions  of  the  Titanic  and  Ammonite  wars,  we  shall 
observe  this  disturbing  element  of  a  warlike  ingraft,  operating 
upon  the  rustic  societies  of  the  Cymric  and  Celtic  races  in  their 
old  abodes.  It  was  by  force  of  this  system  that  Osiris  carried 
with  him  the  hordes  of  Africa  in  his  Indian  campaign :  the  Pans, 
the  Wolves,  the  Bogheads,  and  all  the  other  metaphysical  imper- 
sonations of  the  barbarous  tribes  that  accompanied  him.  Cronus 
and  the  sons  of  Atlas  had  been  before  him  in  the  same  path,  and 
led  the  same  races  into  the  fertile  pastures  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  from  whence  they  found  their  way,  probably,  to  the 
utmost  flows  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  The  British  Cymri  or 
Walliae,  the  yellow-shirted  Scot,  the  stalwart,  short-trousered 
Hibernian,  found  their  way  to  their  Biscayan  and  insular  abodes 
by  these  ingresses.  The  Pict  and  Brythen  of  the  Gaulish  race, 
settled  themselves,  then,  in  their  French  territories,  brought  in 
warlike  bands  from  the  Ethiopic  GaUa,  where  their  native  root  is 
found,  still  bearing  marks  distinctive  of  their  race.  The  chariots 
of  the  old  Libyan  people,  exhibited  in  the  Nubian  temples  among 
the  battle  scenes  of  the  Ethiopic  Memnon,  reveal  the  origin  of 
those  which  afterwards  were  found  among  the  Belgic  Gauls,  and 
of  which,  probably,  the  last  specimen  was  viewed  in  that  one 
which  was  preserved  with  jealous  care  in  the  arsenal  of  Cologne, 
till  destroyed  by  the  French  Hepublican  troops,  on  the  capture  of 
that  city ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  anomalous  name  of  the  African 
Garamas,  the  more  anomalous  one  of  the  European  Germans 
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may  have  taken  its  origin  with  the  inroads  of  these  Southern 
settlers. 

The  emblazoned  shield  and  the  Saew,  or  short  dagger^  of  the 
old  Ascitse,  the  G«tuli  of  classic  history,  and  the  progenitors  of 
the  Gk)ths  of  Western  Europe,  are  still  found  among  their  de- 
scendants the  Tuaricks  or  Soorgoos  of  the  Southern  Sahara; 
whose  personal  characteristics  are  described  by  travellers  as 
strangely  European,  and  from  whom,  we  think,  the  Saxon  took 
his  name  and  features.  They  are  of  the  race  of  the  Arabian 
Havilah,  the  inventors  of  the  bottle  or  sack  for  more  purposes 
than  one,  the  chief  soldiers  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  as  they  were 
of  the  Assyrian  kings  in  their  pristine  seats,  where  they  are  seen 
crossing  rivers  on  their  bottles,  from  which  they  took  their  generic 
appellation,  and  in  which  they  still  pride  themselves  in  their 
African  seats.  For  the  Aaico^  or  bottle  of  the  old  Ascita  is  found 
again  in  the  Sorgoo  or  Bottle  of  the  modem  Soorgoos  or  Tuaricks, 
which  is  the  interpretation  given  to  that  word,  in  the  African 
nomenclature  of  M.  Caille. 

These  are  concomitants  to  the  history,  which  the  traditions  of 
Diodorus  aflford  us  from  the  Orphean  records;  and  they  are  con- 
comitants of  a  nature  which  botii  satisfy  the  conditions  requisite 
to  the  truth  of  those  records,  and  are  confirmatory  of  the  history 
that  is  presented  to  us.  They  are  precisely  what  rocky  fragments 
are  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  proclaim  the  former  tran- 
sience of  those  lower  waters,  that  are  found  in  tranquil  beds  at 
their  feet,  over  the  precipitous  steeps  on  which  the  broken  rocks 
are  deposited.  The  subject  is  one,  however,  which  neither  our 
space  nor  object  in  this  disquisition  permits  our  pursuing  ftirther. 
The  outline  is  only  drawn ;  and  if  antiquity,  like  the  ftiture,  is 
only  to  be  viewed  through  a  glass  and  somewhat  darkly,  yet  we 
may  by  the  shadowy  chart  of  the  things  past,  which  we  have  here 
drawn,  discover  in  what  part  of  the  map  the  ancient  sources  of 
Egyptian  power  were  established,  and  by  what  means  that  power 
was  conveyed  to  its  proper  seats.  And  if  we  have  done  so 
much,  it  is  all  the  present  section  of  our  discussion  permits  or 
requires. 
Hitcham,  9th  Oct.,  1854.  H.  M.  G. 
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ON  THE  HIEACLE  OF  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  BED  SEA 

It  is  due  to  the  readers  of  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  that 
I  should  notice  some  observations  made  by  a  correspondent 
(H.  M.  G.),  on  the  view  of  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  which  I 
developed  in  the  first  part  of  my  paper  on  the  Historical  Origin 
of  the  Passover,  Although  my  explanations  are  called  forth 
by  H.  M.  G/s  remarks,  they  are  reaUy  designed  to  remove  lurk- 
ing and  unworthy  doubts  from  the  minds  of  the  true  and  studious 
critics  who  are  suflSciently  earnest,  and  learned  in  the  sacred  lan- 
guage, to  look  with  equal  good-will  and  ability  into  the  reasons 
for  any  conclusions  I  myself  am  not  afraid  of  submitting  to  them. 

It  is  a  rather  unsafe  method  of  criticism  to  ground  a  verbal 
objection  to  my  argument  concerning  the  division  of  the  waters, 
upon  a  reference  to  the  English  version.**  The  common  run  of 
Bible  readers,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  study  the  Hebrew 
original,  are  certainly  obliged  to  tjJte  for  granted  the  purport  of 
any  translation  they  can  understand.  But,  then,  they  must  be 
content  to  receive  their  exegetical  opinions  from  this  or  that  more 
learned  divine's  Commentary,  In  general,  they  do  not  venture 
upon  independent  criticism,  and  would  run  great  risk  of  being 
misled  if  they  did. 

My  reasons  for  setting  aside  the  English  version  of  0*1^  rvn 
by  east  tvind,  were  given  in  some  detail,  with  other  discussions, 
in  a  letter  I  published  in  the  Atfienaeum,  of  January  24th,  1852, 
and  to  which  I  referred  the  reader  of  the  "  Passover^'  papers,  in 
order  to  avoid  repetition  or  digression.  I  am  sorry  that  my 
critic,  in  fairness  to  himself  as  much  as  to  me,  did  not  consult 
that  reference  before  he  published  his  remarks  on  the  apparent 
discrepancy  of  my  view  and  the  English  version  of  Exodus  xiv. 
21.  It  would  have  spared  him  the  trouble  of  criticizing  it  as  an 
oversight  on  my  part, — a  disregard  of  that  version  that  really 
proceeded  from  my  deliberate  examination  and  rejection  of  it. 

I  wiU  take  the  present  opportunity  of  putting  my  reasons  for 
this  rejection  before  the  readers  of  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture in  a  much  more  complete  form,  quoting  only  a  few  pas- 
sages fi^m  the  letter  in  the  Athenaeum  I  refer  to,  and  giving,  in 
full,  all  the  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Septuagint  in 
which  the  expression,  translated  east  wind,  occurs.  I  can  also 
add  other  critical  illustrations  and  remarks,  which  interest  the 

<>  The  analysis  of  Exod.  xv.  8,  appended  to  the  end  of  this  article,  illustrates  this 
position. 
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Biblical  student  more  exclusively  than  any  other  class  of  readers, 
and  would  hare  been  out  of  place  and  inadmissible  in  the  other 
Journal.  The  thorough  examination  of  this  subject  involves  a 
curious  question  of  verbal  criticism  well  worth  looking  into,  for 
its  own  sake,  by  many  students  of  Sacred  Writ,  who,  perhaps, 
could  hardly  spare  time  to  look  for  themselves  after  the  requisite 
thirty-six  references,  even  if  they  had  the  desire  and  the  patience 
to  do  so. 

"  The  direction  of  the  wind  which  parted  the  Red  Sea  at  the  exodus, 
has  always  occasioned  a  difficulty  in  our  comprehension  of  the  account. 
Whether  this  wind  were  naturally,  or  supematurally  produced,  matters 
not;  we  equally  believe  the  sacred  writer's  statement,  that  by  such  an 
outwardly  sensible  means,  the  Almighty  wrought  the  separation  of  the 
waters.  It  is,  therefore,  very  unnatural — it  is,  in  fact,  incomprehensible, 
because  it  seems  absurd — that  in  indicating  the  means  which  produced  the 
effect^  the  historian  should  have  assigned  a  means  which  would  not  have 
that  effect ;  for  as  the  general  direction  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  is  nearly 
north  by  south,  it  is  not  by  an  east  wind  that  the  average  level  of  the  sea, 
at  its  northern  extremity,  could  be  sufficiently  lowered  to  enable  the  people 
to  pass  across  a  shallow  place  usually  regarded  as  impassable  on  foot,  even 
at  low  tide.  Such  a  physical  phenomenon  could  only  be  wrought  in  that 
locality  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  powerful  wind  blowing  steadily  for 
several  hours  from  a  northern  quarter. 

The  difficulty  may  be  partially  met  by  the  suggestion  that  an  expression 
corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  nn^  rm  rtia*h  kadim,  is  frequently  used  at 
the  present  time,  in  the  East,  to  denote  a  violent,  destructive,  or  parching 
wind,  without  any  particular  regard  to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  blows. 
'  Our  guide,'  says  Dr.  E.  Bobinson,  '  as  well  as  our  other  Arabs,  called 
the  wind  which  we  had  yesterday,  Shurkiyeh  (east  wind),  although  it  blew 
from  the  south'^ 

If  we  could  obtain  a  reasonable  amount  of  evidence  that  the  ancient 
Hebrew  usage  of  tanj^  rm  admitted  of  a  corresponding  extension  in  mean- 
ing, the  difficulty  would  be  wholly  smoothed  away,  as  far  as  regards  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  account  of  the  exodus." 

I  will  now  proceed  to  shew  that  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  Septuagint  translate  this  expression,  are  just  the  evidence  we 
want  to  this  effect.  The  Hebrew  nn^  kadim,  as  a  term  qualify- 
ing a  wind,  occurs  eighteen  times  in  the  Bible ;  yet  the  Septua- 
gint have  not,  in  a  single  instance,  ever  rendered  it  by  east  wind. 
As  this  remarkable  omission  runs  through  all  the  books  which 
were  translated  at  different  times  and  by  different  hands,  it  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  one  particular  translator's  ignorance,  mistake,  or 
&ncy.  It  must  be  intentional.  When  we  have  collected  all  the 
passages  in  which  those  words  occur,  classified,  and  compared 

*  Bihh  Res,,  vol.  i..  p.  305, 
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them,  we  shall  see  the  intention.  We  shall  see,  in  &ct,  how  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  of  the  third  century,  b.c,  who  snrely  knew  the 
sacred  language  of  their  people  and  books,  shew  us,  by  their 
judicious  selection  of  corresponding  expressions,  that  they  cer- 
tainly understood  Moses  and  the  other  prophets  to  mean  by  a 
Kadim,  just  what  a  modem  Arab  means  by  a  Shurkiyeh  wind — 
not  a  wind  blowing  from  the  eastern  quarter,  but  a  wind  possess- 
ing certain  meteorological  qualities,  and  producing  certain  out- 
ward effects — a  hard,  dry,  destructive,  parching  wind.  In 
Palestine,  the  easterly  winds  chiefly  possessed  those  qualities; 
and  as  the  popular  mind  is  more  struck  with  the  sensible  effect  of 
the  wind  than  the  geographical  abstraction  of  its  quarter,  the 
latter  idea,  though  the  original  one,  was  soon  superseded  by  the 
former.  Thus,  while  in  Palestine  and  Arabia,  a  Kadim  or  SkHT- 
kiyeh  wind  really  was  a  hard,  dry,  parching  wind  that  blew  from 
the  eastern  quarter,  the  same  terms  in  other  lands  continued  to 
be  used  to  denote  the  same  sort  of  hard,  dry,  parching  wind 
coming  from  any  quarter. 

By  the  first  ten  examples  I  give,  it  will  appear  that  when  the 
Hebrew  term  Kadlm  is  used,  either  literally  or  figuratively,  in 
respect  of  its  effects  on  vegetation,  the  Septuagint  follow  up  the 
above  purely  idiomatic  usage,  by  choosing  an  expression  that 
describes  the  sort  of  wind  meant,  by  its  effects  on  vegetation, 
6  Kavamv,  the  parching. 

Job  xxvii.  21, — ^oSpijjo  ^rnyjjyi    ti^i  onp^vw 

The  Kadlm  beareth  him  off,  and  he  departeth :  it  stormeth  him  oat  of 
his  place. 

Sept. — avdXrjy^eTM  he.  avrov  Kavffwv  koI  aTrekevffeTOA^  Koi  XiKfiytret 
ainov  ck  rov  rovov  avrov. 

Jeremiah  xviii.  17. — ^aiw  ^  Dyp»  trjp^rrne 

As  the  Kadlm  wind,  I  will  scatter  them  before  the  enemy. 

Sept. — W9  avefiov  Kavawva  hiaairepCb  avrov9  xara  wpo^wirov  i')(0pC!}v 
avTwv, 

Ezekiel  xvii.  10. — «53.;  tiyn  onijn  mi  m  roa  rfn 

When  the  Kadlm  wind  smiteth  it,  shall  it  not  utterly  wither  P 

Sept.*-~-oii*;^2  a/u,a  T<p  ayfteaOai  avtrj^  avefiov  rov  Kavawva  ^rfpavB^trcrati 

Ezekiel  xix.  12. — sne  xif^Sn  cn^  rm  njV;^  y^  npro  xbrm 

She  was  placked  off  in  fury,  flung  to  the  earth,  and  the  Kadlm  wind 
withered  her  fruit. 

Sept.— «ca*  KareKXdffOff  iv  Ovfiw,  iiri  rijv  <^v  eppK/ytf,  kcu  avefiov  o 
Kavffwv  i^Tjpave  ra  iKkeKia  avrij^. 
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Hosea  xii.  1. — cr^  ^5*^  rm  njp  onew 

Ephraim  feedeth  on  wind,  and  followetli  after  the  Kadim, 

Sept.— o  ^€  *K<ppal/ii  TTOvrfpov  yrvevfia  iBiw^e,  Kavffwva, 

(The  diflFerence  in  this  translation  ariseis  from  the  absence  of 
vowel  points  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  MSS.  The  LXX.  read  mn, 
as  if  it  were  pointed  rm,  evil,  instead  of  nfsn,  feeding ;  and  tran- 
slate as  if  the  order  of  the  two  last  words  were  reversed.) 

Hos.  xiii.  15. — '^rTT?oriJn;nrit3n^Mfta;Mnpai^ 

Though  he  be  firoitfol  among  his  brethren,  the  Kadim  shall  come,  the 
wind  of  the  Lord,  from  the  desert. 

Sept. — hioTi  OVT09  avafjbiffov  ahiK4>&v  ^muttcXc?,  iva^ei  xavtrujva  avefiov 
TLvptos  iic  T§9  ep^fiov  iar  avrov, 

(Ite  LXX.  read  «»a*  mil  bring,  which  caused  them  to  change 
the  grammatical  relation  of  the  succeeding  words.) 

Jonah  iv.  8.— — rrt*  xb^  bs  xiBOCSPi  tth  rtylrti  unj^nn  chJt^j  ^w 

The  Lord  ordained  a  vehement  Kadim  wind ;  and  the  sun  smote  on  the 
head  of  Jonahs 

Sept. — irpoffeTa^ev  o  0€O9  wevfiati  Kavatvvi,  (Xtf^Kaioini,  Kal  ewdra^ev 
6  ^\i09  eVi  Trjv  K€(pa\riv  rov  'lava, 

Oen.  xli.  6. — un );  nfcnttf^  rtpi  ^^'^  ^3^  •^•71 

And,  behold  1  seven  ears,  thin  and  blasted  by  the  Kadim, 

Sept. — Kal  IBov,  eirra  oTo^^ves  Xcttto*  xal  av€fi6^opoi. 

And,  again,  in  verses  23  and  27.  In  these  three  latter  in- 
stances,  though  the  expression  corresponding  to  Kadim  is  omitted, 
the  entire  idea  is  expressed  by  the  compound  avefio^Oopfy;,  wind- 
blasted. 

In  another  class  of  passages  which  I  will  now  quote,  the 
Septuagint  seem  to  have  taken  their  key  from  the  direct  etymo- 
logical derivation  of  rsnp^,  fronting,  and  so  opposing  a  wayfarer's 
course,  increasing  his  trouble  in  getting  on,  &c.  For  I  must  here 
remark  that  on^  only  stands  for  the  ea^t  in  a  secondary  and  de- 
rivative sense,  from  onp,  before,  in  front ;  because  the  Canaanite 
originators  of  the  Hebrew  language  faced  the  east  in  bowing  to 
the  rising  sun;  hence,  the  east  was  called  the  fronting  quarter; 
the  south,  )n*n  ,  the  right  hand ;  the  west,  the  back,  &c. ;  and  the 
Hebrews,  in  adopting  the  language,  retained  those  terms  of 
orientation.     Consequently,  a  kadim  wind  would  express,  radi- 
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cally,  a  wind  that  fronts  a  man  in  any  position,  as  well  as  a  wind 
coming  from  the  conventional  front  quarter.  Now  the  Septua- 
gint  have : — 

Hab.  i.  9.  vf\y  varh  rite  avvjeXeta  eh  atrepei^  rj^ei, 

noTb  DTPae  mxa  ^f^OetrrffKorai  7rpo9wvov9  avrwp 
*■  i^evavTia^j 

niijf  bfrO  r]Di{W  Kal  ffvvd^ei  W9  afi/iiov  aiXf'O^ti^tnay. 

(This  passage  is  too  variously  interpreted  by  the  best  autho- 
rities to  be  discussed  here.  I  need  only  notice  that  the  common 
English  translation  of  ^^  east  tvind/'  for  Kadim  with  the  final 
particle  of  direction,  is  bad;  and  the  sense  expressed  by  the 
i^€vavTia<;  of  the  LXX.,  adverse,  right  forward  in  opposition  to, 
is  very  harmonious  with  the  general  context ;  the  sense  would  be 
quite  marred  by  substituting  "eastward "  as  some  propose, 
because  the  Chaldean  ravagers  of  Judea,  on  the  contrary,  came 
from  that  quarter.) 

Job  XV.  2. — \mi  ry^vho)   rrryrmrj^  oann 

Does  the  wise  man  answer  in  a  spirit  of  knowledge, 
Or  fill  his  belly  with  the  Kadim  ? 

Sept. — TTorepov  (ro(f)os  avoKplaiv  hwaei  avveaita^  wevfia^ 
Koi  iveTrXfjffe  vovov  f^aaTpo?, 

(The  LXX.  construe  this  phrase  better  than  the  common 
English  version,  taking  mn  nsn  for  an  inverted  genitive  =  knovnng 
spirit.  Their  koX  for  ^,  in  the  contrary  clause,  is  a  mere 
Hebraism.  The  substitution  of  the  literal  irovo*;,  toil,  trouble, 
for  the  figurative  Hebrew  Kadim,  is  an  explanation  worthy  of  our 
attention.) 

Isa.  xxvii.  8.---an|?D^*3rT^^nr>^nan 

Sept. — fieKeTwv  riv  wvevfiaTi  Tip  axXripw,  aveXeiv  avT0V9  wivfiaTi 
Ovfiov, 

(The  various  meanings  of  nan,  to  utter  a  sound,  complain, 
meditate,  make  this  an  obscure  passage ;  and  the  LXX.  read  from 
a  fuller  text  than  the  present  Hebrew.  Nevertheless,  we  can  still 
follow  their  idea  of  Kadim,  rendered  hj  spirit  of  wrath,  or  angry 
wind;  substituting,  as  before,  the  literal  for  the  figurative 
Hebrew  meaning.) 

Having  thus  far  made  out  how  evidently,  and  on  what  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation,  the  Septuagint  so  deliberately  cast  aside 
the  local  qualification  of  the  wind  in  their  renderings  of  Kadim, 
we  have  next  to  inquire  why,  when  they  do  appear  to  introduce 
such  a  qualification,  they  invariably  substitute,  as  the  equivalent 
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of  the  Hebrew  Kadim,  front  or  east ;  the  Greek  name  of  the 
I  south  wind,  vorof;.     It  cannot  be  that  they  did  not  admit  that 

I  Dnp  stands  for  the  east ;  because^  when  that  term  does  not  qualify 

'  the  loind,  but  really  denotes  the  quarter y  they  translate  it  by 

Kara  avaroXd^,^ 

There  are  five,  perhaps  six,  instances  of  this  translation. 

Exod.  X.  13.  ap?P  f39^  '^^  ™J  "^  ®5 

And  Moses  extended  his  rod  over  the  land  of  Egypt : 

And  the  Lord  led  a  Kadlm  wmd  upon  the  land  all  that  day  and  all  the 

night ;  ^ 
It  was  morning,  and  the  Kadlm  wind  bore  the  locusts. 

Sept. — Koi  ijr^pe  Mwva^s  t^v  pafihov  cU  rov  ovpavov^ 

Kcu  Kvpio9   cTT^f^a'^ep   dvc/iov  vorov  ewi   rrjv   T^f,  okfjv   rrjv 

yfiepav  eKeivrjv  xal  oKrfv  rnv  vv/cra' 
TO  irpw'i  erfevrjOtf,  xat  6  ave/ios  o  votov  ayeXafie  rrjv  axpiSa, 

Now,  in  the  complementary  clause,  (ver.  19,)  we  find  that "  the 
Lord  brought  round  a  very  strong  sea- wind"  (■*«?  inn  qprn  njrr  Tfen^), 
and  carried  oflF  the  locusts  by  this  agency,  "  and  cast  them  into 
the  Red  Sea."  In  Palestine,  "  the  sea"  is  another  name  for  the 
westj  but  in  Egypt,  a  sea- wind  would  be  an  easterly  wind. 
Moses,  therefore,  used  the  Palestine  idiom  in  naming  the  winds, 
without  regard  to  local  geography.  It  is  on  this  account  all  the 
more  remarkable,  that  the  Septuagint  should  here  have  substi- 
tuted their  idiomatic  1/0T09  for  the  idiomatic  cn^  of  Moses,  in  de* 
signating  the  wind  that  brought  the  locusts ;  because,  if  the  wind 
that  took  them  away  and  threw  them  into  the  Bed  Sea  came  firom 
westward,  that  which  brought  them  must  have  come  from  east- 
ward ;  and  here  the  translation  by  east  would  have  been  justified 
by  its  fitness.  This  passage  is,  therefore,  a  striking  proof  how 
very  far  the  Septuagint  were  from  believing  that  a  Kadlm  neces- 
{  sanly  meant  an  eastern  wind.     What  they  meant,  themselves, 

(■  by  the  substitute  1^0x09,  as  an  equivalent  to  Kava-cov,  will  be  better 

^  understood  by  the  other  quotations  in  which  they  employ  it. 

I  And  now,  we  draw  nearer  to  the  point ;  the  next  instance  is 

i  the  contested  passage  itself: — 

Ex.  xiv.  21 .  o;!T^  Vrn«  ntto  105 

^=^  "^^  ^^^  °;'?^  °^ 

c  See  Ezek.  xi.  1,  &c. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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And  Moses  extended  his  hand  over  (or  towards)  the  sea; 
And  the  Lord  made  the  sea  go  by  a  strong  Kadim  wind  all  the  night, 
And  he  (or  it)  made  the  sea  become  a  diy  place,  and  the  waters  were 
divided. 

Sept.— €f€T€«V€  Se  Mawtfiys  r'qv  X^*/***  **"'*  "^V^  OaXa<rtrav' 

Kal  ifvrf^arfe  Kvpi09  rifv  OdXaaaap  iv  avdfua  von^  fiuuto  oXriv 

rrji/  vvKTa, 
KoX  eTToiriffe  Ttjv  OaKa(rtTav  ^ffpaV     xai  ia'xiaO'fi  to  vhwp. 

In  this,  as  in  the  paragraph  quoted  before,  the  Kadim  wind 
certainly  is  assigned  as  God's  instrument  in  bringing  the  locusts, 
and  in  conducing  to  the  separation  of  the  waters.  The  Hebrew 
{pe-ruah,  xvn^  by  a  wind,  admits  of  no  other  interpretation  ;^  and 
no  Greek  scholar  will  admit  the  sense  H.  M.  G.  puts  upon  its 
exact  equivalent  in  the  Septuagint  version  {h  av€fi^).  The 
prefix  a,  when  it  denotes  situation  or  instrumentality,  is  the  exact 
grammatical  equivalent  of  iv  with  the  dative,  and  in  no  case  can 
either  be  interpreted  adverbially  and  comparatively,  "  as  bt//*  &c. 
Had  such  a  sense  been  intended  by  Moses,  he  would  have  used 
the  prefix  ^  (Are),  and  the  Septuagint  must  have  translated  it 
by  «?. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  texts  I  have  given,  will  also  shew 
that  the  prophet's  extending  his  hand,  or  wand,  at  the  Divine 
command,  does  not  constitute  him  the  doer  of  the  miracle,  but 
only  attests  him  as  its  proclaimer.*  It  is  an  outward  sign  to 
Egypt  and  Israel  that  the  sign  from  the  Lord,  of  whom  he  is  the 
messenger,  is  to  be  wrought  from  the  quarter  pointed  at.  Moses 
extending^his  hand  towards  the  sea,  no  more  implies  an  imme- 
diate division  of  the  waters  consequent  on  that  action,  or  that 
this  division  was  eflfected  by  a  miraculous  suspension  of  the  laws 
and  agencies  of  nature,  than  the  same  action,  prior  to  the  swarm- 
ing of  the  locusts,  implies  the  immediate  invasion  of  the  pest,  or 
that  they  were  of  necessity  miraculously  created  for  the  occasion, 
and  not  brought  forth  after  the  natural  way  of  locusts.  Moses 
affirms  that  in  the  one  case,  the  Kadim  wind  blew  the  whole  day 
and  nighty  and  in  the  other,  all  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  before 
the  locusts  appeared,  or  the  right  time  for  the  bed  of  the  sea's 
being  made  dry,  was  come.  If  the  wind  had  no  instrumental 
part  in  the  miracle,  surely  Moses  would  not  say  that  it  had; 
and  since  he  says  that  it  had,  shall  we  presume  to  set  aside  his 
honest  account,  for  the  sake  of  making  out  a  different  sort  of 
miracle  than  the  one  related  by  the  prophet,  because  our  little- 
ness fancies  its  own  imaginary  substitute  a  greater  miracle  ?  Did 
God,  then,  specially  cause  this  wind  to  blow  twenty-four  hours  in 

d  See  also,  Psalm  xlviii.  8.  «  Comp.  Exod.  viii.  15 — 17. 
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one  instanoe^  and  eight  or  nine  in  the  other^  for  nothing  at  all  ? 
Were  I  to  hazard  such  criticism  as  that^  I  should  expect  to  be 
asked^    "Who  is  this,   that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words 

WITHOUT   KNOWLEDGE  ?"    ( Job  XXXviii.  2.) 

I  now  leave  the  theologian  and  critic  to  apply  these  remarks 
to  the  account  of  the  other  plagaes  of  Egypt.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  details  of  the  phenomena,  that  some  of  them  must  have 
been  supernatural  miracles,  and  some,  natural  ones.  I  mean,  that 
in  some,  the  usual  course  of  nature  was  overruled  to  produce  the 
portent ;  while  in  others,  it  was  not  sensibly  interfered  with,  but 
merely  employed  as  an  instrument  of  the  Divine  power.  Yet  all 
were  equally  special  acts  and  manifestations  of  God ;  the  prophet 
announced  them  beforehand  as  such,  in  attestation  that  they 
were  indeed  God^s  particular  judgments  on  the  tyrant  of  Egypt 
and  his  partizans.  In  all,  the  greatness  and  power  of  the 
Almighty  were  equally  shewn  forth,  and  his  majesty  and  sacred 
authority  vindicated. 

I  now  resume  the  examination  of  the  remaining  passages 
which  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  on^  wind.  My  next 
quotation  is  a  very  remarkable  instance,  being  a  decided  allusion 
to  the  winds  of  the  exodus  event ;  and  it  certainly  demonstrates 
what  the  last  quotation,  from  the  account  of  the  event  itself, 
already  led  us  to  suspect — that  the  Septuagint  no  more  meant 
literally  a  south  wind  by  voroiy  than  they  understood  Moses  to 
mean  literally  an  east  one  by  onj. 

Ps.  Ixxvii.  26. — ]»n  Sxsf  arop.   cro^a  onp^^iy 

He  sent  forth  the  Kadm  in  the  heavens, 

And  guided  by  his  might  the  Teman  (right  hand,  south.) 

Sept. — aTrrfpev  votov  cf  ovpavov, 

Kal  iwqr^arjev  ev  rfj  hwaoT^a  dvrov  Xtfia. 

(The  LXX.  read  onatjo,  "  from  the  heavens,^^  which  is  probably 
the  genuine  reading.) 

In  the  above  passage,  the  Septuagint,  in  conformity  with 
their  rendering  of  cn^  by  Kaiacav^  when  referring  to  the  action 
of  the  wind  on  vegetation,  understood  a  violent,  but  dry  or  parch- 
ing wind ;  and  this,  when  referring  to  its  action  at  sea,  they  now 
call  I/0T09.  It  is  the  first  exodus  wind,  that  made  the  bed  of  the 
sea  dry.  In  the  complementary  distich,  we  have  the  second  wind 
that  brought  back  the  waters.  Geographically,  it  should  come 
from  the  south;  the  psalmist  calls  it  ^ts'n,  the  right  hand  or 
south,  but  the  Septuagint,  having  appropriated  voto?  to  the 
drying  up  wind,  have  to  find  another  term  to  express  the  south. 
They  chose  Xifiwi,  the  wind  that  brings  wet.     Surely  this  com- 

I  2 
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pletes  the  evidence  that  the  qtmrter  from  which  a  wind  was 
named,  had  entirely  given  way  to  the  more  striking  idea  of  a 
physical  quality. 

The  quality  characterizing  the  wind  conventionally  called 
voT(yi,  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  Luke  xii.  55  :  "When ye  see 
a  yoTO?  blowing,  ye  say,  icavaoDv  iarav/'  We  learn  by  it  how 
vin-o^  became  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  uy^  in  the 
Septuagint,  when  the  other  equivalent,  icavamvj  describing  the 
effect  of  dicing  up  or  parching,  would  not  have  applied,  as  when 
alluding  to  the  sea. 

Three  more  illustrations  occur  in  the  Bible  of  the  notion  the 
Septuagint  meant  to  convey  by  v6to<;,  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
D^i?  wind,  viz. : 

Ezek.  xxvii.  26. — rm\  a^  t:^^  on^  rm 
The  kadim  wind  hath  broken  thee  in  the  heart  of  the  seas. 
Sept.— TO  irvevfia  rov  votov  avveTpiyfri.  ae  iv  Kaphia  OdXaATari^, 

Job  xxxviii.  24. — ^y^,  en)?  yo;  -t^m  p^  ^^  np< 

From  what  way  doth  the  light  glide  forth  P   the  East  disperse  it  on 
the  earth  P 

Sept. — TToOev  Be  iiaropeverai  Traxuff,  ^   BiaaKcBdvvvTai  v6to9  elt  T^f 
ifTr'ovpavov. 

I  notice  this  passage  for  the  rendering  of  on^  by  v6to<;;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  and  the  common  English  version  by  east 
tvind,  I  think  ung  in  the  Hebrew  text  does  not  refer  to  the 
wind,  but  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  light  of  the  preceding 
distich  comes.  The  text  from  which  the  LXX.  read,  appears 
different,  and  defective. 

Ps.  xlviii.  8. — xinir^  rt'^M  -q«pi  on^m-Q 
By  the  kadim  wind  thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish. 
Sept. — iv  wvevfia'Ti  .  .  .  P  Puuvo  avvrptylreis  irXota  $apai9. 

(Here  vot^  seems  lost  in  the  Greek  text ;  or  perhaps  the 
LXX.  may  have  considered  fiialo^  violent^  by  itself,  a  sufficient 
equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  onj?,  to  express  the  quality  of  that 
wind  at  sea.) 

I  have  now  fully  stated  my  reasons  for  discarding  that  caput 
mortuum — our  formal,  literal,  and  fallacious  English  version  of 
unp^m  by  east  wind;  and  for  preferring  the  idiomatic  sense  at- 
tached to  that  expression  by  the  Septuagint  in  their  spirited  and 
intelligent  version  of  it — of  a  violent  and  contrary,  parching  and 
drying  up  wind,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  quarter. 

I  found  by  the  physical  geography  of  the  locality  of  the 
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exodus^  that  the  exodus  wind,  possessing  those  qualities  of  blow- 
ing violently  and  contrary  to  the  tidal  current,  and  producing  the 
eflfect  of  temporarily  drying  up  the  bed  of  the  sea,  must  have 
come  £rom  a  northern  quarter ;  and  I  notice  that  a  Psalm,  refer- 
ring to  that  wind,  actutdly  does  give  the  direction  of  the  opposite 
wind  that  brought  the  returning  flood — from  the  south.  I  require 
no  more. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  remark  on  H.  M.  G.^s  strictures 
on  the  mischievous  tendency  of  my  views  of  this  event.  The 
second  part  of  my  paper  had  not  appeared  when  he  published  his 
observations.  I  do  not  think  that  the  tendency  of  my  views 
could  be  fairly  judged  until  my  conclusion  had  appeared,  to  shew 
what  way  they  did  tend. 

I  now  leave  the  issue,  without  apprehension,  in  the  hands  of 
all  those  who  are  able  to  discern  the  difference  between  rational 
criticism  and  rationalism,  too  easily  confounded  by  prejudice. 
The  rational  critic  does  not  fear  to  scrutinize  the  outer  wall  of 
the  building ;  he  knows  his  efforts  will  shew  how  well  the  little 
stones  and  big  stones  compacted  together  to  raise  it,  fit  each 
other;  how  the  new  little  truths  he  brings  out  illustrate  the 
known  great  truths ;  and  how  firm  the  whole  fabric  rests  on  its 
foundation  of  rock.  He  is  sure  it  can  sustain  no  injury,  even  by 
his  occasionally  throwing  away  a  loose  pebble  or  two,  wluch  some 
well  meaning,  but  injudicious  labourer  may  have  patched  in. 
How  far  is  this  from  the  insidious  assiduity  of  the  rationalist, 
who  tries  to  pick  and  pull  the  parts  to  pieces,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  next  picker  and  scoffer  may  the  more  easily  kick  it  down ! 

Supplementary  Analysis  of  Exodus  xv.  8. 

In  order  to  dispose  at  once  of  every  verbal  objection  supposed 
to  tell  against  my  view  of  the  Exodus  miracle,  I  subjoin  a  rigid 
analysis  of  the  allusion  in  the  hymn  of  Moses.  I  could  not  have 
selected  in  the  whole  Bible  a  fitter  example  of  the  futility  of 
arguing  on  points  of  fact  from  a  translation. 
ta^D  m^i  ?f  B«  mii^     1 

oralis  nttnip  ^mbjl     3 
The  English  Bible  translation  of  the  above  runs  thus : — 
1. — And  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters   were  gathered 

together.    2. — The  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap.    3. — A.nd  the  depths 

were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

The  translation  of  the  first  line  is  unobjectionable,  nn,  unnd, 
is  here  rendered  "blast,^^  for  the  sake  of  the  poetical  image, 
although  the  literal  wind  is  the  thing*  meant  by  the  figure. 
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The  translation  of  the  second  line  contains  just  as  many  mis- 
representations as  words. 

1.  ^a^.  Every  Hebrew  scholar  knows  it  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  language,  that  it  often  expresses  by  one  word,  an  idea  that 
sub-includes  another,  and  so  requires  two  words  to  express  it  in 
translation.  Each  of  these  verb-roots  for  stand,  viz..  Dip,  td»  and 
asn,  sub-includes  an  invariable  secondary  idea  of  its  own. 

rnp  is  to  stand  (up)  as  opposed  to  sitting  or  lying.  Hence  it 
also  means  to  arise;  and  with  a  preposition  following,  to  rise 
against,  attack, 

-ny^ia  to  stand  (still)  as  opposed  to  local  motion.  Hence  it 
also  means,  to  stop ;  and  with  a  preposition  following,  to  stand 
against,  resist, 

as3  is  to  stand  (apart)  as  opposed  to  something  standing  else- 
where.    Hence  it  also  is  used  for  set,  place,  appoint,  &c. 

A  reference  to  the  Englishman's  Hebrew  Concordance,  for  the 
instances  of  the  use  of  these  terms,  will  verify  these  distinctions. 
I  can  only  give  here  the  most  striking  and  conclusive  examples. 

Gen.  xxi.  29  :  What  mean  these  seven  ewe  lambs  which  thou  hast  set 
(apart)  m3?ri  by  themselves  xm^  ? 

The  unfitness  of  tnp  or  tw  in  this  place,  need  not  be  pointed 
out  to  the  scholar ;  and  the  final  expression,  "  by  themselves," 
strengthens  the  special  meaning  of  the  preceding  asw. 

The  two  following  examples  prove  the  relative  value  of  ta^ 
and  asn,  by  their  juxta-position. 

Ex.  xxxiii.  8 :  All  the  people  arise  »^,  and  stand  ««  each  at  the 
door  of  his  tent  (that  is,  each  man  by  himselif,  or  apart  from  the  rest.) 

Gen.  xxxvii.  7 :  (common  version)  "  And  lo  1  my  sheaf  arose,  and 
also  stood  upright ;  and  behold  1  your  sheaves  stood  round  about,  and 
made  obeisance  to  my  sheaf." 

All  this  is  so  bad,  that  I  must  give  the  original  text  entire, 
with  its  literal  translation. 

w^  nop^nirn  Lo  1  my  sheaf  stood  (up), 

rm?™  and  also  stood  (apart), 

DDTib^,  n3"»aDn  narn  and  lo !  your  sheaves  surrounded 

^na'jM^  nn?^^5  *^^  bowed  themselves  to  my  sheaf. 

This  presents  a  distinct  and  animated  succession  of  images,  in 
place  of  the  absurd  tautology  arose,  and  also  stood  upright, 
of  the  common  translation. 

The  above,  and  Exod.  xv.  8,  are  the  only  passages  in  which 
upright  has  thus  been  improperly  added  by  the  English  Bible 
translators  as  a  complement  to  223,  and  the  one  condemns  the 
other.     In  rendering  tyVja  lasa  by  "  the  floods  stood  upright,"  the 
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authorized  translators  fastened  upon  that  expression  their  own 
pre-eonceiyed  idea  of  the  form  of  the  miracle^  by  an  arbitrary 
addition  to  the  text^  entirely  unauthorized  by  the  sense  and  idiom 
of  the  verb  a«. 

2.  C3<^.  Floods  suggests  a  violent  and  false  idea  of  this  word. 
It  is  the  flowinff  waters^  (from  Vd,  to  flow),  as  opposed  to  the 
ntjrtB  of  the  next  line,  the  tumulttums  waters,  (from  nan,  to  make 
a  tumult  or  confused  noise)  the  agitated  waters  of  the  lower 
deep,  that  do  not  flow.  Note  that  this  term,  in  the  singular, 
denotes  the  abyss  or  receptacle  of  waters — the  deep  place.  (See 
Gen.  i.  2;  vii.  11;  xlix.  15;  Dent,  xxxiii.  13;  Isa.  li.  10.)  In 
the  plural,  it  denotes  the  deep  waters  themselves.  (See  Dent.  viii. 
7 ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  7 ;  Ixxviii.  15 ;  cxxxv.  6.)  See  Prov.  viii.  27,  28, 
for  both  forms  with  this  distinction  of  sense.  (One  or  two  ex- 
ceptions occur  of  the  plural  form,  meaning  the  deep  places  of  the 
earth,  the  Hades,  or  supposed  abode  of  departed  spirits.) 

3.  TJto.  The  translation  given  of  this  expression,  ^*  as  a 
heap,*  conveys  a  very  false  impression.  The  root  to  being  a 
verb,  to  he  in  a  state  of  motion  (locally  or  morally)  the  noun  is 
itself  formed  from  it  can  only  denote  the  idea  of  the  verb-root 
attached  to  an  object — some  thing  removed,  displax^ed,  transposed. 
The  idea  of  heaping  up  is  gratuitously  superadded. 

li  occurs  only  six  times ;  we  can,  therefore,  analyze  each  in- 
stance, to  prove  its  signification. 

In  Isaiah  xvii.  11,  devastation  and  desolation  being  foretold, 
we  have  '^  the  harvest  shall  be  a  li."  The  impropriety  of  the 
common  translation,  by  heap,  in  this  place,  struck  the  marginal 
correctors,  who  substitute  removed.  This  participle  is  the  best 
equivalent  that  can  be  found,  since  there  is  no  corresponding 
English  noun.  It  quite  expresses  what  the  prophet  meant,  that 
the  land  would  be  spoiled  of  its  produce.  "  The  harvest  shall  be 
a  heap,"  on  the  contrary,  rather  implies  that  the  com  will  be 
safely  stored  up  in  the  barn — ^just  the  thing  the  prophet  did  not 
mean  to  say. 

Ps.  xxxiii.  7 :  He  gathereth  the  waters  of  the  sea  together 
"  as  an  heap."  Here  again,  this  mistranslation  of  laioa  gives 
a  false  image;  for  the  face  of  the  ocean  is  not  a  heaped  up,  but  a 
generally  horizontal  surface.  This  passage,  in  all  the  condensed 
brevity  of  Hebrew  poetical  expression,  recites  that  by  the  creative 
power  of  the  Lord,  the  waters  that  were  T3iD|),  as  a  constantly 
removed  or  wandering-about  body,  were  collected  into  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  hollow  deep,  to  form  the  ocean. 

The  same  sense  attaches  to  n?  in  Josh.  iii.  13  and  16.  '^The 
waters  stopped^^  (™2J!5,  as  opposed  to  their  usual  onward  motion) 
stopped  by  the  divine  fiat  that  arrested  their  course, "  and  rose  in 
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one  (mass)  removed^'  (from  the  place  of  their  destination)^  being 
detained  among  the  upper  regions  of  the  river. 

Such  being  the  strict  etymological  sense  of  na,  I  understand  by 
Exod.  XV.  8,  and  its  parallel  passage  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13,  that  the  tyjija 
'' flowing  waters/'  vrx^  "  stood  apart,"  laio?  ''as  a  mass  or  body  re- 
moved,''  from  the  place  where  they  would  have  been  from  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  to  where  they  were  forced  up  by  the  wind;  and  this 
might  be  down  by  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  where  the  tidal  wave 
breaks,  and  the  tidal  flowing  waters  are  partially  intercepted  in 
their  course  by  geographical  causes,  independently  of  any  amount 
of  action  the  wind  may  superadd  to  the  diurnal  phenomenon. 

The  common  version  of  the  third  line  is  less  open  to  etymo- 
logical objections  than  the  preceding  one.  "  Congealed,^'  turned 
to  ice,  is  not  the  right  sense  oivoptofix  or  set,  (a  scarce  word, 
applied  to  the  curdling  of  milk  in  making  cheese.)  The  whole 
verse,  as  translated  in  the  English  Bible,  so  ill  describes  the 
vulgar  idea  of  the  exodus  miracle,  that  I  am  surprised  its  apolo- 
gists should  be  satisfied  with  such  a  misapplication ;  for  they 
assume  that  two  masses  of  water  standing  upright  were  solidified 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  sea  downwards  to  the  bed.  The 
translation  only  suggests  large  icebergs  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
which  is  contrary  to  nature,  as  they  generally  float  on  the  swrface, 
which  is  not  "  the  heart  of  the  sea." 

In  conclusion,  my  dissertation  on  the  exodus  miracle,  reduced 
to  a  small  compass,  presumes.  Firstly, — that  the  Lord  TB«tFn^  by 
the  blast  of  his  nostrils  (poetically  for  a  strong  kadim  wind) 
caused  the  waters  to  be  collected  together  rcn^^  somewhere  else 
than  at  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

Secondly, — ^That  in  consequence,  the  ty^,  flowing  waters, 
(speaking  of  the  sea,  the  upper  tidal  current  in  and  out)  vxt:  stood 
apart  or  off,  nrtop  as  if  removed  altogether  from  the  part  of  the 
sea  where  the  Israelites  crossed  it. 

Thirdly, — ^While  during  the  dead  lull  of  the  ebb,  the  ntartn, 
deep  waters,  on  both  sides  of  the  path  formed  on  the  shallow 
they  crossed,  wp;?  were  fixed  or  motionless  in  their  deep  beds, 
D^Va,  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

In  fact,  I  have  done  no  more  than  fill  up  with  its  geographical, 
meteorological,  chronological,  and  astronomical  detsols,  the  gene- 
ral outline  given  by  Moses  in  his  beautiful  hymn — 

By  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were  gathered  together. 
The  flowing  waters  stood  apart,  as  if  removed ; 
The  deep  waters  were  fixed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

Fanny  Corbaux. 
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It  seems  desirable  that  a  more  satis&ctory  aceoimt  of  Melito 
should  be  presented  than  is  contained  in  the  previous  article.* 
We  have,  therefore,  resolved  to  supplement  that  by  one  contain- 
ing various  particulars  in  a  more  connected  form,  partly  based 
upon  the  notice  of  Cave  in  the  Historia  lAteraria,  and  including 
the  remaining  fragments  of  Melito,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
trace  them.  And  surely  if  such  fragments  as  remain  of  Ennius, 
and  other  ancient  authors  who  were  strangers  to  the  true  God, 
are  worth  collecting  and  publishing,  how  much  more  those  of  a 
man  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  defenders  of  the  Gospel  after 
apostolic  times — a  man  whose  renown  spread  far  and  wide,  for 
his  manifold  personal  excellencies,  and  for  the  value  and  variety 
of  his  writings! 

Melito  of  Asia,  as  he  is  termed,  was  no  less  illustrious  for  his 
piety  than  for  his  learning.  In  order  that  his  conversation  might 
be  more  manifestly  in  heaven,  he  appears  not  to  have  entered  the 
married  state.  This  we  gather  from  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  who 
probably  knew,  but  survived  him.  In  a  letter  to  Victor  of  Kome, 
preserved  by  Eusebius,*  Polycrates  says,  "Why  should  I  speak  of 
— Melito  the  eunuch,  who  managed  all  things  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  lies  at  Sardis  awaiting  the  visitation  which  is  from  heaven, 
when  he  shall  rise  again  from  the  dead?  ^^  Jerome  also,  in  his 
catalogue  of  illustrious  men,*'  informs  us  that  Tertullian  (in  his 
seven  books  against  the  church,  for  Marcion),  commends  him, 
and  adds,  that  he  was  accounted  by  many  of  the  Christians  as  a 
prophet.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Sardis,  where  he  was 
buried,  "  awaiting,^^  as  Polycrates  says,  "  the  visitation  which  is 
from  heaven,  when  he  shall  rise  again  from  the  dead.^'  He  was 
characterized  by  an  "  elegant  and  persuasive  genius,'^  ^  and  was 
an  active  and  earnest  defender  of  the  Christian  cause.**  It  appears 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus  the  followers  of  Christ 
were  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  ordinance,  or  at  least  with  the 
connivance  of  the  emperor.  Influenced  by  the  desire  of  base 
gain,  shameless  betrayers  delivered  up  the  Christians  to  confisca- 
tion of  their  goods  and  to  death.     At  this  juncture — 

"Melito  of  Asia,  bishop  of  the  Sardians,  presented  an  apohgetkal 

«  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  vol.  vii.,  p.  298.  >  Hist,  Eccl.,  v.,  24. 

c  Cap.  24.    Tertullian's  books  are  now  lost. 
^  Tertullian  in  Jerome,  loc,  cit. 

*'  The  reader  will  excuse  a  few  necessary  repetitions  of  some  things  contained  in 
the  former  article. 
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book  to  the  emperors/  as  also  many  others,  among  whom  was  the  afore- 
said Justin,"  &c "Melito,  bishop  of  the  Sardians,  after  many 

other  things  delivered  by  the  same  Justin,  says — *  We  are  not  the  wor- 
shippers of  stones,  which  have  no  consciousness  at  all,  but  of  God  alone, 
who  is  before  all  and  above  all ;  and  of  his  Christ,  who  is  Grod  the  Word 
before  all  ages,  we  are  worshippers,'  "  &c. 

The  previous  passage  is  from  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  under 
the  year  a.  d.  165.  It  appears  from  this,  not  only  that  Melito 
presented  his  apology  along  with  Justin,  but  that  it  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  his  in  its  mode  of  ai^umentation. 

The  same  authority  again,  under  the  year  169,  has  the 
following : — 

"  Melito  of  Asia,  bishop  of  the  city  of  Sardis,  and  Apollinarius,  bishop 
of  Hierapolis,  and  many  others  of  our  doctrine,  presented  a  book  of 
Apology  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus ;  Justin  being  dead,  and  many 
besides.  And  the  emperor  himself,  also,  learning  from  others  that  aU 
over  Asia  they  were  afflicted  with  all  sorts  of  indignities,  issued  a  general 
rescript  of  this  kind,"  &c. 

These  important  extracts  certainly  favour  the  idea  that 
Melito  wrote  two  Apologies,  one  during  the  life  of  Justin 
Martyr,  and  one  after  his  death.  Hence  the  writer  of  the 
article  Melito,  iq  Smithes  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography,  &c.,  observes :  ''  The  Chronicon  Faschale  seems  to 
ascribe  to  Melito  two  Apologies,  one  presented  to  Aurelius 
and  Verus,  a.d.  165,  the  other  to  Aurelius  alone,  a.d.  169/' 
A  similar  inference  has  been  drawn  from  the  terms  which  Euse- 
bius  employs.  This  author,  in  the  Chronicon/  tells  us  that, 
^'  Melito,  Bishop  of  the  Sardians  of  Lydia,  delivered  a  book  of 
Apology  for  Christians  to  Antoninus.''  In  the  Ecclesiastical 
History,^  Eusebius  not  only  mentions  the  fact  of  Melito's  having 
sent  an  Apology  to  Antomnus,  but  also  gives  valuable  extracts 
from  it,  as  well  as  an  enumeration  of  his  other  works.  "  Among 
their  number  also,  Melito,  bishop  of  the  church  ra  Sardis,  and 
Apollinarius  of  Hierapolis,  were  signally  distinguished,  each  of 
whom  individually  addressed  to  the  above  said  King  of  the 
Romans  in  those  times  discourses  in  defence  of  the  faith."  Next 
comes  the  list  of  his  works  which  we  shall  give  below.  Then 
come  the  important  fragments  of  the  lost  Apology,  as  follows : — 

"  Now,  in  the  book  to  the  king,  he  relates  some  of  those  things  which 
happened  against  us  under  him  : — 

"  *  For  what  never  before  has  been  is  noio :  the  race  of  the  godly  is 
persecuted,  driven  by  new  edicts  throughout  Asia.     For  shameless  syco- 

/  «'.  e,f  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Antoninus  Verus. 

g  Olymp,  237.  p.  169,  Scaliger's  edition.  1658.  h  Bk.  iv.,  ch.  27. 
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phants,  and  effectors  of  others'  goods,  taking  occasion  from  the  prescripts, 
openly  plunder  by  night  and  by  day,  spoiling  those  who  have  done  no 
wrong.' 

"  And  further  on  he  says : — 

"  *  If  this  is  done  by  thy  injunction,  let  it  be  done  in  an  orderly 
manner,  for  a  righteous  king  would  never  counsel  unrighteously,  and  we 
cheerfully  bear  the  honour  of  such  a  death.  And  this  supplication  only  do 
we  offer  to  thee,  that  thou,  knowing  beforehand  the  perpetrators  of  such 
contention,  wouldst  justly  judge  whether  they  are  worthy  of  death  and 
vengeance,  or  safetv  and  quiet.  But  if  this  new  ordinance  and  new  pre- 
script should  not  be  from  thee — one  which  is  unbecoming  even  against 
barbarous  enemies — much  more  do  we  beseech  of  thee  not  to  see  us  so 
openly  plundered.' 

"  To  which  he  immediately  after  adds : — 

"'For  our  philosophy  flourished  formerly  among  barbarians,  and 
having  prevailed  over  the  nations  under  thy  dominion,  under  the  great 
reign  of  Augustus,  thy  progenitor,  became  an  especially  happy  advantage 
in  thy  kingdom ;  for  from  that  time  the  Eoman  power  increased  to  a 
great  and  splendid  state,  whereto  thou  art  become  the  fortimate  successor, 
and  so  shall  thy  son  be  with  thee,  if  thou  preservest  that  philosophy 
which  has  grown  up  with  the  kingdom,  and  which  began  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  which  also  thy  fathers  honoured  rather  than  other  forms  of 
worship.  And  this  is  a  very  strong  evidence  of  the  good  alluded  to,  that 
while  our  doctrine  flourished — and  the  kingdom  began  at  the  same  time. — 
no  dishonour  befell  the  empire  from  the  reign  of  Augustus.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  everything  was  splendid  and  glorious,  according  to  the  prayers 
of  aU.  Nero  and  Domitian  alone  of  all,  being  led  astray  by  envious  men, 
wished  to  put  down  our  doctrine  by  calumny.  And  from  them  the  lie  of 
false  accusation  concerning  such  persons  has  been  transmitted  by  un- 
reasoning custom.  But  their  ignorance  thy  pious  fathers  corrected,  often 
chastising  by  many  edicts  whoever  dared  to  meddle  with  them.  Among 
them  Adrian,  thy  grandfather,  manifestly  wrote,  among  many  others,  to 
Fundanus,  the  proconsul,  and  to  the  governor  of  Asia.  And  thy  father,^ 
with  whom  thou  didst  administer  all  affairs,  wrote  to  the  cities  that  they 
should  not  interfere  with  us — among  the  rest,  to  the  Larisseans,  the 
Thessalonians,  the  Athenians,  and  all  the  Grecians.  And  we  are  even 
more  persuaded  that  thou,  who  hast  the  same  disposition  towards  them 
as  these,  and  one  which  is  yet  more  humane  and  philosophical,  wilt  do 
everything  which  we  entreat  of  thee.' 

*'  These  things  are  contained  in  the  work  above  named." 

The  previous  extracts  contain  nothing  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  Syriac  document  contained  in  the 
previons  article,  but  much  which  is  in  a  singular  manner  co- 
incident. 1.  There  is  no  such  word  as  Christ  or  Christianity, 
and  allusions  to  Christians  are  indirect.     2.  There  is  no  quota- 


i  He  means  Antoninas  Pius,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  government. 
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tion  from  Scripture,  and  no  direct  mention  of  it.  3.  There  is 
the  same  manly  and  straightforward  style  of  address.  4.  In  the 
inscription  to  the  Syriac  document,  Melito,  a  Christian  teacher, 
is  called  a  philosopher,  and  here  Christianity  is  more  than  once 
called  philosophy.  5.  Both  are  the  productions  of  a  man 
possessing  varied  and  accurate  knowledge,  and  great  freedom  of 
expression. 

As  it  respects  the  Apology,  therefore,  our  own  opinion  is, 
that  Melito  twice  addressed  the  Roman  throne,  and  that  the 
two  entries  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  probably  gave  the  dates  of 
the  respective  presentations.  Verus  was  associated  with  Marcus  in 
the  empire  in  165,  and  is  therefore  connected  with  him  in  the 
Paschal  Chronicle  as  the  receiver  of  Apologies ;  but,  in  169,  the 
same  authority  refers  to  Marcus  alone  as  the  one  to  whom 
similar  documents  were  sent.  In  reference  to  the  second  there 
is  no  difficulty.  Verus  was  dead  (he  died  the  same  year,  or  169), 
and  Melito  addresses  Marcus  alone.  But  in  reference  to  the  first 
there  are  two  difficulties.  1.  If  the  Syriac  Apology  was  sent  in 
165,  why  was  not  Verus  joined  to  Antoninus  in  the  inscription? 
The  easy  answer  to  this  is,  that  Antoninus  alone  remained  at  the 
seat  of  empire.  His  colleague  was  at  that  time  absent  at  the 
war  in  the  east.  2.  If  the  Syriac  was  the  first  of  two  Apologies, 
why  does  it  not  contain  the  words  quoted  in  the  Paschal 
Chronicle  ?  Either,  first ,  we  have  not  the  entire  document  pre- 
served ;  or,  secondly,  it  is  not  quoted  with  literal  accuracy ;  or, 
thirdly,  the  author  quoted  from  the  second  instead  of  the  first 
by  mistake.  We  are  disposed  to  think  the  second  is  the  more 
probable  reason,  as  we  find  the  sentence  substantially  in  the 
Syriac ;  and  we  know  that  quotations  were  not  always  exactly 
correct,  being  sometimes  made  from  memory.  An  example  of 
this  will  occur  in  the  remaining  fragments.* 

As  it  will  be  needless  to  pursue  this  matter  farther,  we  will 


^  The  observations  of  Bunsen,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  preyious  article, 
may  as  well  be  here  given : — "  The  Libyan  manuscripts  contain  an  Apology  of  Melito, 
who  must  be  the  bishop  of  Sardis,  who,  about  the  year  169,  presented  to  Marcus 
AureUus,  the  philosopher,  a  defence  of  Christianity.  It  appears  entire,  and  therefore 
ought  to  contain  the  fragments  quoted  by  Eusebius,  but  does  not  do  so.  It  bears, 
moreover,  the  stamp  of  a  late  and  confused  composition.  For  these  reasons  I  have 
abstained  from  giving  it  a  place  among  the  genuine  texts.'' — Hippohftua  and  his  Age, 
Vol.  I.,  1854,  pref.  p.  xi. 

It  is  not  enough  thus  summanly  to  dismiss  a  candidate  for  such  a  position  as 
this  claims — a  place  in  the  age  of  spiritual  heroes.  We  hope  that  even  our  translation 
vnll  shew  that  there  is  nothihig  in  it  like  a  later  age,  and  that  the  position  it  asks  for 
is  the  only  one  natural  to  it.  Not  one  of  the  corruptions  of  later  times  is  found  in  it ; 
and  if  it  be  a  forgery,  it  is  the  forgery  of  a  man  of  pre-eminent  skill,  of  an  evangelical 
spirit,  and  with  no  possible  purpose  before  him  to  be  subserved  by  his  forgery. — 
Judicet  lector. 
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a^ain  turn  to  Eusebius^  where  we  have  the  following ;  he  says 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  following  treatises 

"  Of  Melito,  two  on  the  Passover,  one  on  Eules  of  Conduct,  and 
the  Prophets,  one  concerning  the  Church,  a  discourse  on  the  Lord's  day ; 
another  on  the  Nature  of  Man,  and  one  on  his  formation;  one  on  the 
Obedience  of  faith,  and  on  the  Senses.  Besides  these  there  was  that  on 
the  Soul  and  Body.  Among  them  also  is  that  on  the  Laver  (Baptism) ; 
the  one  concerning  Truth,  and  concerning  Faith  (or  the  Creation^)  and 
the  generation  of  Christ.  Then  we  have  his  discourse  on  Prophecy,  [and 
on  the  Soul  and  Body ;]  the  one  on  Hospitality,  the  Clavis,  and  those 
concerning  the  Devil,  and  the  Eevelation  of  John,  and  the  one  on  the 
incarnate  (or  embodied)  God.  Lastly,  there  is  the  little  book  to 
Antoninus. 

"  In  those  on  the  Passover,  he  signifies  the  time  in  which  he  composed 
them,  in  these  words,  at  the  beginning,  '  When  Servilius  Paulus  was  pro- 
consul of  Asia  (about  the  time  when  Sagaris  was  martyred)  there  was 
great  contention  in  Laodicea  about  the  passover,  which  fell  according  to 
its  season  in  those  days  :  and  these  things  were  written." 

"  Of  this  treatise  Clemens  Alexandrinus  makes  mention  in  his  own 
treatise  on  the  Passover,  which  he  says  he  drew  up  in  consequence  of  the 
work  of  Melito."  » 

The  fragments  which  remain  of  these  writings,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  previously  discovered,  are  given  by  Bx)uth  in  the 
ReliquuB  Sacra.  Those  from  the  Apology  and  the  treatise  on 
the  Passover,  we  have  already  quoted  from  Eusebius  and  the 
Paschal  Chronicle,  aiid  the  remainder,  with  additions  from  the 
Syriac  MSS.,  will  be  given -below.  The  latter  are  contained  in 
a  work  written  by  Toothy  of  Alexandria,  early  in  the  sixth 
century,  against  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  This  MS.  was 
transcribed  a.  d.  562,  or  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of 
the  author,  and  is  therefore  of  great  value  and  antiquity.  In 
this  volume  *  is  the  following  : — 

"  Of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  from  the  discourse  upon  Soul  and  Body. 

"  *  For  this  cause  the  Father  sent  his  Son  from  heaven,  without  a  body, 
that  when  he  had  become  incarnate  by  means  of  the  Virgin's  womb,  and 
was  bom  a  man,  he  might  give  life  to^  (save)  man,  and  gather  together 
his  members  whom  death  scattered  when  he  divided  man  !' 

"  And  after  other  things — 

"  *  The  earth  trembled  and  its  foundation  was  greatly  shaken,  the 
sun  fled,  and  the  planets  retired,  and  day  was  changed,  for  they  could  not 
endure  that  thou  p  didst  hang  their  Lord  upon  the  tree,  and  the  creation 

I  One  reading  g^ves  mtrrewSf  and  another  Krurcws. 
«  Hist.  EccL,  iv.,  27.  »  Fol.  70,  a.  3. 

^  The  Syriac  word,  to  give  life  to,  also  means  to  save, 
P  t.  e.f  Israel,  or  the  Jewish  nation,  personified. 
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was  astonislied,  being  amazed,  and  sayings — 'What  then  is  this  new 
mystery  ?  The  judge  is  judged,  and  is  silent :  the  invisible  is  exposed  to 
view,  and  is  not  ashamed :  the  incomprehensible  is  apprehended,  and  is 
not  filled  with  indignation :  the  immeasurable  is  confined  and  does  not 
resist :  the  impassible  suffers,  and  does  not  avenge  himself :  the  immortal 
dies,  and  does  not  answer  a  word :  the  celestial  is  entombed,  and  endures 
it !     What  is  this  new  mystery  ? 

"'Creation  is  astonished.  But  when  our  Lord  arose  from  the  dead, 
and  trod  death  under  foot,  and  bound  the  strong  one,  and  set  man  at 
liberty,  then  the  whole  creation  perceived  that  for  the  sake  of  man,  the 
judge  was  judged,  and  the  invisible  exposed,  and  the  immeasurable  was 
bound,  and  the  impassible  suffered,  and  the  immortal  died,  and  the  celes- 
tial was  entombed.  For  our  Lord  having  become  a  man,  was  judged  that 
he  might  shew  mercy,  was  bound  that  he  might  deliver,  was  imprisoned 
that  he  might  give  liberty,  s\iffered  that  he  might  sympathize,  died  that  he 
might  give  life,  (and)  was  buried  that  he  might  raise  up.' 
"  Of  the  same,  from  a  discourse  upon  the  Crucifixion, 
"  *  Because  of  these  things  he  came  unto  us.  Because  of  these  things, 
when  he  was  incorporeal,  he  fashioned  for  himself  a  body  like  our  own  in 
structure.  He  appeared  indeed  a  sheep;  but  he  remained  a  shepherd. 
He  was  declared  a  man  by  the  adoption,  but  he  did  not  deny. «  He  was 
borne  by  Mary,  and  clothed  with  his  Father.  He  walked  upon  earth,  and 
filled  heaven.  He  appeared  as  a  child,  and  did  not  belie  the  eternity  of 
his  nature.  He  was  invested  with  a  body,  and  did  not  constrain  the 
simplicity  of  his  Godhead.  He  was  accounted  poor,  and  was  not  de- 
spoiled of  his  wealth.  He  felt  the  need  of  food,  inasmuch  as  he  was  man, 
but  he  ceased  not  to  nourish  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  was  God.  He 
was  arrayed  in  the  likeness  of  a  servant,  and  did  not  exchange  **  the  like- 
ness of  the  Father,  by  nature  unchangeable.  He  stood  before  Pilate,  and 
was  sitting  with  the  Father.  He  was  fastened  to  the  tree,  and  was  the 
Almighty.' " 

Besides  these  remarkable  passages,  in  the  same  volume  there 
are  others.     Thus,  fol.  75,  b.  2  : — 

**  Of  Melito,  the  Mshqp,  upon  the  Faith, 

"  We  have  made  a  collection  from  the  law  and  the  prophets  concerning 
those  things  which  are  preached  about  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  order 
that  we  may  shew  to  your  condemnation  that  the  Word  of  God  is  perfect 
wisdom,  who  was  bom  before  the  light,  who  was  the  Creator  with  the 
Father,  who  was  the  maker  of  man,  who  is  All  in  All,  who  among  the 
patriarchs  is  Patriarch,  who  is  a  law  among  the  priests,  in  counsel  a 
Leader,  in  the  prophets  the  Prophet,  among  angels  the  Archangel,  in 
speech  the  Word,  among  spirits  the  Spirit ;  in  the  Father,  the  Son ;  in 
God,  God ;  a  king  for  ever  and  ever.  For  this  is  he  who  was  to  Noah  a 
pilot,  and  to  Abraham  a  guide,  who  was  bound  with  Isaac,  and  was  with 
Jacob  among  strangers ;  who  was  sold  with  Joseph,  who  was  with  Moses 

«  t.  e.f  Renounce  his  Divinity.         r  Change  away,  give  up. 
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captain  of  tlie  host ;  who  with  Joshna,  the  son  of  Nun,  divided  the  in- 
heritance ;  who  proclaimed  his  own  sufferings  by  David  and  the  prophets, 
who  by  a  virgin  became  incarnate ;  who  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  who  was 
swathed  in  a  stable  with  swaddling-clothes ;  who  was.  seen  by  the  shep- 
herds, who  was  glorified  by  the  angels,  who  was  worshipped  by  the 
Magians,  who  was  shewed  by  John,  who  gathered  the  Apostles,  who 
preached  the  kingdom,  who  healed  the  lame,  who  gave  light  to  the  blind, 
who  raised  the  dead,  who  appeared  in  the  temple,  who  was  not  believed 
in  by  the  people,  who  was  betrayed  by  Judas,  who  was  committed  to 
prison  by  the  priests,  who  was  judged  by  Rlate,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
flesh,  who  was  hanged  upon  the  tree,  who  was  buried  in  the  earth,  who 
rose  again  from  the  dead,  who  appeared  to  the  Apostles,  who  ascended  to 
heaven,  who  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  who  is  the  rest  of 
those  that  depart,  the  finder  of  those  who  are  lost,  the  light  of  those  that 
are  in  darkness,  and  the  redeemer  of  those  who  are  carried  captive ;  the 
guide  of  those  who  have  wandered,  and  the  refuge  of  the  distressed ;  the 
bridegroom  of  the  church,  the  charioteer  of  the  cherubim,  the  captain  of 
the  host  of  angels ;  God  who  is  of  God,  the  Son  who  is  of  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  King  for  ever. .   Amen." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  next  to  give  Eusebius^s  account  of^  and 
extract  from,  the  Selections  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  con- 
tains Melito's  enmneration  of  the  canonical  books  of  that  portion 
of  Holy  Scripture.  After  which  we  shall  place  the  singular 
passage  from  the  work  on  TTie  Incarnation  qf  Christ,  as  preserved 
by  Anastasius,  the  Sinaite,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century. 

First,  Eusebius  says : — 

"  The  same  author,*  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  which  contains  selec- 
tions from  the  acknowledged  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  makes  a 
list  of  them,  which  we  have  thought  it  necessary  here  to  quote  word  for 
word: — 

"  *  Melito  to  Onesimus,  his  brother,  greeting. 

"  '  Forasmuch  as  thou  hast  often  asked,  in  thy  zeal  for  the  Word,  to 
have  selections  from  the  law  and  the  prophets  concerning  the  Saviour,  and 
our  entire  faith,  and  also  hast  wished  to  know  of  the  old  books,  how  many 
thdr  number,  and  what  their  order,  I  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish 
this,  knowing  thy  zeal  for  the  faith,  and  thy  desire  to  know  of  the  Word, 
and  especially  because  of  the  longing  by  which  thou  art  moved  to- 
wards God  herein,  and  strivest  ios  eternal  salvation.  Having  visited  the 
East,  and  having  come  there  where  they  were  published  and  made,  and 
having  carefully  sought  out  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;,  I  subjoin 
and  send  them  to  thee.  Their  names  are:  of  Moses  five — Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy;  Joshua  Nave,  Judges, 
Buth,  four  books  of  Kingdoms,  two  of  Chronicles,  the  Psalms  of  David, 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (which  is  also  Wisdom),  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song 
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of  Songs,  Job ;  of  the  prophets — Isaiah,  Jeremiah ;  those  of  the  twelve  in 
one  volume;  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Ezra.  Out  of  these  I  have  made  and 
arranged  selections,  in  six  books.'  '* 

While  we  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  this  work,  we  much  rejoice 
that  Eusebius  ha.s  preserved  the  above  letter,  upon  which,  did  our 
plan  admit,  we  should  Uke  to  make  a  few  observations. 

The  next  extract  is  from  the  Guide  {Dux  Via)  of  Anastasius, 
the  Sinaite.  The  passage  is  taken  from  the  third  book  of  Melito, 
On  the  Incarnation  of  Christy  written  against  the  heretic  Marcion. 
It  is  this : — 

"  So,  therefore,  there  is  not  any  necessity  for  those  who  have  mind,  to 
demonstrate  from  what  Christ  did  after  baptism,  the  truth  and  reality  of 
his  soul  and  body  and  human  nature  like  ours;'  for  what  it  (the  Scrip- 
ture P)  saith  to  have  been  done  by  Christ  after  baptism,  especially  the 
miracles,  manifests  and  confirms  to  the  world  his  Divinity,  hidden  in  the 
flesh.  For  being  at  the  same  time  God  and  perfect  man>  he  himself  exhibited 
to  us  the  two  natures, — his  Divinity  in  the  signs  he  did  for  three  years  after 
baptism ;  and  his  humanity  in  the  thirty  years  which  were  before  baptism, 
wherein  the  imperfection  of  the  body  obscured  the  signs  of  his  Divinity, 
although  he  was  the  true  and  eternal  God/' 

The  next  passage  is  from  the  Syriac  volume  already  quoted, 
and  is  thus  headed — "  Of  Melito ,  bishop  of  Antioch  the  ciit/,'^ 

Here  we  must  observe,  that  while  the  name  of  the  city  is 
misspelt  in  the  original,  Antioch  is  clearly  intended ;  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  confounding  of  Melito  with  Meletius,  who  was 
bishop  of  that  city  in  the  fourth  century.  We  shall  again  have 
to  allude  to  this.  We  must  also  observe,  that  the  Syriac  does 
not  say  from  what  work  of  Melito  the  extract  is  taken;  but,  by 
means  of  a  single  expression  from  it  quoted  by  Anastasius  the 
Sinaite,  we  are  enabled  to  identify  it.  It  is  from  Melito's 
Discourse  on  the  Passion,  probably  the  same  as  above  called  by 
the  Syriac  transcriber.  On  the  Crucifianon. 

"  This  is  he  who  by  the  Virgin  became  incarnate,  and  was  hanged 
upon  the  tree,  and  was  buried  in  the  earth,  and  was  not  corrupted ;  who 
arose  from  the  dead,  and  raises  men  from  the  earth  out  of  the  lowest 
grave  to  the  highest  heaven.  This  is  the  lamb  that  was  slain,  this  is  the 
lamb  without  a  voice,  this  he  that  was  bom  of  Mary  the  beautiful  lamb, 
this  is  he  that  was  seized  by  the  shearer,  and  was  led  away  to  slaughter, 
and  was  slain  in  the  evening,  and  was  buried  by  night ;  of  whom  not  a 
bone  was  broken  upon  the  tree,  who  was  not  corrupted  in  the  earth,  who 
arose  from  the  dead,  and  raises  the  race  of  Adam  from  the  lowest  grave. 
This  is  he  that  was  slain  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  by  those  who  are  of 
Israel,  because  he  healed  their  lame,  and  cleansed  their  lepers,  and  gave 
light  to  their  blind,  and  raised  their  dead, — for  this  he  died  1   Thou  didst 
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command,  and  he  was  crucified.  Thou  didst  exult,'  and  he  was  buried. 
Thou  didst  lie  down  against  rectitude  of  mind,**  and  he  watched  in  a  grave 
and  in  a  shroud.  0  Israel,  transgressor  of  the  law!  wherefore  this 
iniquity  ?  It  is  a  new  crime ;  for  into  new  sufferings  thou  didst  cast  thy 
Lord,  thine  own  Lord,  him  that  fashioned  thee,  him  that  made  thee,  him 
that  raised  thee  to  honour,  him  that  called  thee  Israel.  But  thou  hast 
not  found  grace,  O  Israel,  for  thou  hast  not  seen  God,  and  hast  not 
known  the  Lord.  Thou  didst  not  know,  O  Israel,  that  he  is  the  First- 
born of  God,  who  was  begotten  before  the  sun,  who  diffused  the  light, 
who  illuminated  the  day,  who  scattered  the  darkness,  who  made  fast  the 
ancient  foundation,  who  suspended  the  earth,  who  gathered  the  deep,  who 
meted  out  the  firmament,  who  adorned  the  world.  Bitter  were  thy  nails 
and  sharp,  bitter  was  thy  tongue  which  thou  didst  whet,*'  bitter  was  Judas 
on  whom  thou  didst  bestow  a  bribe ;  bitter  were  thy  false  witnesses  whom 
thou  didst  set  up,  bitter  was  thy  myrrh  which  thou  didst  prepare,  bitter 
was  thy  vinegar  which  thou  didst  serve,  bitter  were  thy  hands,  which  were 
full  of  blood  I  Thou  didst  kill  thy  Lord,  and  he  was  lifted  up  upon  the 
tree,  and  a  tablet  was  affixed  which  made  known  him  that  was  slain. 
And  who  is  he  ?  That  which  the  hard-hearted  will  not  say,  and  that  which 
the  good  and  brave  man  will  say.  Nevertheless  hear  ye  and  tremble ! 
He  because  of  whom  the  earth  shook,  he  hung  up  who  hung  up  the  earth, 
he  who  made  fast  heaven  was  fastened  up,  he  who  upholds  the  earth  was 
held  up  upon  the  tree ;  the  Lord  was  humbled  in  his  naked  body,  God 
was  slain,  the  King  of  Israel  was  slain  by  the  right  hand  of  Israel.*^ 
Alas,  for  the  new  iniquity  of  the  new  murder!  Exposed  in  his  naked 
body,  he  was  not  even  counted  worthy  of  a  covering.  But,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  seen,  the  luminaries  turned  back,  and  day  grew  dark,  because 
they  slew  God,  who  was  naked  upon  the  tree.  It  was  not  the  body  of 
our  Lord  which  the  luminaries  darkened  when  they  set,  but  the  eyes  of 
men.  For  the  earth  trembled  because  the  people  trembled  not ;  because 
they  feared  not  creation  was  afraid.  Thou  didst  smite  thy  Lord,  (and) 
thou  also  art  smitten  upon  the  ground,  and  thou  art  condemned  to  death. 
But  he  arose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  to  the  height  of  heaven,  when 
he  had  suffered  for  those  who  suffer,  and  was  bound  because  of  the  race 
of  Adam  which  was  apprehended ;  and  he  was  judged  for  him  that  was 
condemned,  and  was  buried  for  him  that  was  buried. 

"  And  after  other  things — 

"  '  This  is  he  that  made  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  formed  man  in  the 
beginning  with  the  Father,  who  was  preached  by  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
who  became  incarnate  by  the  Virgin,  who  was  hanged  upon  the  tree, 
who  was  buried  in  the  earth,  who  arose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  to 
the  height  of  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. ' " 

The  words  above  alluded  to,  a^  given  by  Anastasius,  and 


i  Comp.  Micah  yii.  1 ;  probably  trmmph, 

«  «. «.,  croach  like  a  wild  beast  to  seize  its  prey ;  or  it  may  be  simply,  "  with  a 
gttilty  consdence.'' 

f  Ps.  Ixiv.  3.  v>  Lit.,  the  IsraelitUh  right  hand. 
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which  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  of  the  two  preceding  passages, 
are  in  the  Guide,  §  12 :  "  God  suffered  by  the  right  hand  of 
Israel/^  *  This  quotation^  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  exact,  but 
the  expression  is  so  remarkable  that  we  are  not  surprised  to 
meet  with  it  again.  We  do  this  iu  the  Syriac  MS.,  No.  14,532, 
which  belongs  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  and  contains  a 
splendid  collection  from  the  Others. 

"  Of  holy  Mel%tu%y  bishop  of  Antioch  the  city : — 

"  *  He  that  sustains  the  earth  is  supported  by  the  tree,  the  Lord 
is  humbled  in  his  naked  body,  God  is  slain,  the  King  of  Israel  is 
slaughtered.' " 

Here  again  Melito  is  manifestly  confounded  with  Meletius  of 
Antioch.  Of  this  writer  we  possess  a  sermon  on  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  Christ's  person  and  nature,  which  Epiphanius  has  pre- 
served in  his  work  on  Heresies.*  We  are  quite  satisfied  that  the 
author  of  that  sermon  was  not  the  writer  of  these  passages.  The 
extracts  here  given  and  the  sermon,  have  nothing  in  common 
which  would  for  a  moment  suggest  that  they  proceeded  from  the 
same  pen.  Probably  the  error  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
Syrians  were  better  acquaiuted  with  the  name  of  Meletius  than 
of  Melito,  and  so  assigned  to  the  former  what  belonged  to  the 
latter.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  we  know 
Melito  travelled  into  the  East,  and  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
quaiated  both  with  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  texts.  The  fourth  of 
the  following  fragments  contains  a  most  important  testimony 
relating  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Syriac  version. 

Four  uncertain  fragments  of  Melito  from  Bouth. 

1.  From  a  manuscript  catena  on  Genesis,  among  Grabe's 
papers  in  the  Bodleian : — 

'*  And  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  a  ram  was  bound,  and  as  a  lamb  was 
shorn,  and  as  a  sheep  was  led  to  the  slaughter,  and  [as  a  lamb]  was 
cruciiied ;  and  he  bore  the  wood  upon  his  shoulders,  led  away  to  be  slain 
as  Isaac  by  his  father.  But  Christ  suffered,  and  Isaac  suffered  not,  for  he 
was  a  type  of  him  that  was  to  suffer — Christ :  but  also  being  the  type  of 
Christ,  he  produced  astonishment  and  fear  in  men.  For  there  was  a  new 
mystery  to  be  seen;  the  son  led  away  by  his  father  to  the  mount  for 
slaughter,  whom  having  bound,  he  placed  upon  the  wood  of  oblation — 
preparing  with  zeal  the  things  which  were  for  the  slaying  of  him.     Now 

«  Lit.,  The  IsraeUtish  right  hand :  observe  the  last  note.  y  Or  Meletius. 

«  Meletius  of  Antioch,  or  of  Sebaste  (in  Armenia),  so  called  because  he  was 
successively  bishop  at  each  place,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
In  361,  he  was  banished  on  a  charge  of  heresy:  he  afterwards  returned,  but  was 
again  banished.  He  was  eventually  restored,  and  died  at  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  381.  The  discourse  preserved  by  Epiphanius  was  delivered  at  Antioch 
in  361. 
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Isaac  was  silent  when  bound,  as  a  ram  not  opening  the  mouth,  nor  utter- 
ing a  sound.  For  the  sword  was  not  feared,  nor  the  fire  dreaded,  nor 
suffering  bewailed ;  enduriugly  he  bore  the  similitude  (type)  of  the  Lord. 
Therefore,  placed  in  the  midst  is  Isaac,  bound  as  a  ram,  and  Abraham 
standing  and  holding  the  naked  brand,  not  fearing  to  slay  his  son." 

2.  From  the  same  catena : — 

"  For  the  just  Isaac  there  appeared  a  ram  for  slaughter,  that  Isaac 
might  be  loosed  from  his  bonds.  He  by  being  slain  redeemed  Isaac. 
Thus  also  the  Lord,  by  being  slain,  saved  us ;  and  being  bound,  loosed, 
and  being  sacrificed,  redeemed  (us)." 

3.  From  the  same,  nearly  connected  with  the  preceding  one: — 

'^For  the  Lord  was  a  lamb,  like  the  ram  which  Abraham  saw  fastened 
in  the  tree  of  Sabec;  and  the  tree  denoted  the  cross,  and  that  place 
Jerusalem,  and  the  ram  the  Lord  bound  for  slaughter." 

4.  From  two  MS.  catenae  in  the  Vatican,  but  for  the  most 
part  also  in  the  catena  of  Nicephorus  in  the  Octateuchy  printed 
at  Leipsic. 

"  For  detained  (icarexo^ei^os,  as  the  LXX)  by  the  horns,  the  Syriac  * 
and  the  Hebrew  say  suspended  (Kpefiaficvoi),  thus  typifying  more  evidently 
the  cross.  But  the  word  ram  also  expresses  this ;  for  he  says  not  a  lamb^ 
young  as  Isaac,  but  a  ram,  adult  as  the  Lord.  And  just  as  he  called 
the  tree  Sabec,  (i.  &.,  of  dismission,)  the  holy  cross ;  so  also  Ezekiel  at  the 
end  calls  that  '  the  water  of  dismission  *  *  (xlvii.  3),  which  typified  holy 
baptism.  For  there  are  two  things  which  give  remission  of  sins — suffer- 
ing for  Christ,  and  baptism." 

The  Clavis  is  mentioned  by  L'Abbe  and  others  as  extant  in 
a  Latin  MS.  at  the  College  of  Clermont,  Paris.  It  was  tran- 
scribed by  Grabe,  and  Woog  intended  to  publish  it.  It  consists 
of  an  explanation  of  words  and  terms  occurring  in  the  Scriptures. 
Specimens  of  it  have  been  printed ;  but  serious  doubts  are  en- 
tertained of  its  genuineness. 

There  is  also  a  book,  De  Transitu  Beata  Virginis,  ascribed 
to  Melito,  which  has  been  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum ; 
but  it  is  manifestly  a  spurious  production. 

Besides  the  ancient  authorities  already  quoted  on  the  subject, 

<>  This  curious  allusion  to  the  Syriac  is  worth  an  observation  or  two.  1.  It 
proves  the  antiquity  of  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament  in  that  language.  2.  It  shews 
the  importance  which  at  that  early  period  was  assigned  to  it.  3.  It  also  shews  that 
in  the  second  century  there  were  men  adapted  and  addicted  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
Word  of  God — men  who  undertook  the  labour  of  learning  strange  languages  for 
the  sake  of  the  advant^^es  to  be  derived  therefrom  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

^  Or  remksion^  i.  e.,  sending  away. 
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there  are  references  to  Melito  in  RuflSnns,  Translation  of  Euse- 
bitis,  in  Augustine,  De  Haresibus,  c.  76  and  86 ;  and  De  Genesi 
ad  liter  am,  Ub.  10,  c.  25;  in  Gennadius,  De  Dogm,  Eccles.,  c.  4; 
in  Bede,  Retractat,  in  Act,  Apost,,  c.  8  and  13;  in  Haymo, 
Hist.  Eccles.,  4,  22;  in  Nicephorus  Calistus,  Hist.  Eccles. 
4,  10 ;  in  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  and  in  the  Chronicon  of  Mavius 
Dexter,  Sec. 

The  author  of  the  Little  Labyrinth  (quoted  by  Eusebius, 
H.  E,y  v.,  35,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
says — ^^  For  who  knows  not  the  books  of  Irenseus  and  Melito, 
and  the  rest,  which  proclaim  that  Christ  is  God  and  man?  ^^ 

The  orthodoxy  of  Melito  has  been  questioned.  Origen  (in 
Theod.  Qucest.y  20  in  Genes.)  distinctly  enumerates  Melito  among 
those  who  affirmed  that  the  image  of  God  is  in  the  body  of  man; 
and  says  he  left  a  treatise  on  the  Incorporate  God,  because  we  find 
mention  made  of  the  members  of  God.  Gennadius  also  relates^ 
that  Melito  and  Tertullian  believed  there  was  something  corporeal 
in  the  Trinity .«  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  work  of 
Melito  on  the  Incarnation  was  different  from  the  one  just  named. 
There  is,  of  course,  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  this  ques- 
tion ;  but  so  far  as  the  fragments  which  remain  are  concerned, 
nothing  has  come  down  to  us  upon  which  the  charge  of  hetero- 
doxy can  be  safely  founded.  It  is,  however,  very  possible  that  at 
some  period,  and  in  some  of  his  writings,  Melito  expressed  himself 
unguardedly  in  reference  to  the  Divine  existence.  A  man  with 
such  an  imagination,  and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  bold  and 
startling  expressions,  might  easily  and  unconsciously  say  what  to 
more  sober  judgments  would  appear  to  iU  accord  with  strictly 
orthodox  doctrine. 

Cave  says,  in  reference  to  the  list  of  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment above  given,  that  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  book  of 
Esther  is  wanting  (as  in  the  lists  of  Athanasius,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  Leontius).  Perhaps,  as  Sixtus  Senensis  not 
badly  conjectures,  because  it  was  not  at  that  time  received  as 
of  undoubted  authority, — the  additions  which  had  been  made  to 
it  leading  to  doubts  respecting  the  whole.  The  book  of  Nehe- 
miah  is  also  missing ;  but  it  was  formerly  included  under  the 
name  of  Ezra,  to  which  book  it  served  as  an  appendix.     If  we 


c  This  opinion  may  have  arisen  from  the  strong  anthropomorphisms  employed  by 
this  writer^  or  from  such  expressions  as  that  remarkable  one  in  the  document  trans- 
lated in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  at  the  end  of  the  third  section.  There  the 
writer  tells  us,  that  the  world  is  as  it  were  the  body  of  God,  which  falls  like  the 
human  body,  and  decays,  as  He  wills.  Such  expressions  ought  not  in  fairness  to 
be  too  strictly  taken.  That  God  is  the  sustainer  and  preserver — ^the  very  soul  of 
the  material  universe  we  all  admii. 
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admit  that  the  book  of  Wisdom  is  named  in  it,  we  are  not  to 
nnderstand  it  of  the  Apocryphal  book  of  that  name,  but  of  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  are  usually  quoted  under  that  name, 
accordiog  to  Eusebius  {H,  E.,  iv.,  22),  by  Hegesippus,  Irenaeus, 
and  all  the  ancients.  Indeed,  the  true  reading  of  the  passage 
indicates  as  much. 

There  is  a  value  belonging  to  fragments  like  those  which  we 
have  now  given,  and  an  importance  attaching  to  inquiries  such 
as  ours,  which  is  not  always  manifest.  In  the  first  place,  as  it 
respects  the  fragments.  In  the  Scriptures  we  have  laid  down  the 
plans  and  models  after  which  the  Church  was  to  be  erected,  and 
we  have  the  recorded  labours  of  those  who  wrought  under  the 
eye  of  the  great  Architect.  In  such  fragments  as  we  have  now 
given  we  find  how  the  great  work  was  carried  on  when  the 
Master  was  absent,  and  the  Apostles  were  gone ;  for  they  are  the 
ruined  remains  of  the  buUding  of  the  Church  in  the  second 
century.  By  comparing  them  with  the  original  plan  and  the 
first  works  of  Christian  men  we  see  how  they  agree;  and  by 
comparing  them  with  the  productions  of  later  ages  we  learn  the 
progress  of  error.  Then,  as  it  respects  inquiries  into  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  the  men  who  led  the  Church  of  Christ,  we 
can  also  compare  them  with  the  Apostles,  and  see  how  largely 
they  were  imbued  with  the  same  spirit ;  and  we  can  compare 
them  with  churchmen  of  later,  but  not  purer  ages,  and  so  fortify 
our  position  more  strongly,  by  the  concurrence  of  history  the 
most  unquestionable,  with  the  principles  which  we  believe  to  be 
those  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Besides  all  which,  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  true  position 
and  sentiments  of  Christians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church 
should  study  the  remnants  of  their  history  and  of  their  writings 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  These  are  sources  of  history  scarcely 
inferior  in  value  to  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Eusebius  and 
other  annalists  of  our  faith.  .  In  some  respects  they  exceed  them 
in  value,  because  they  enable  us  to  study  the  men  themselves, 
and  we  get  an  insight  into  the  Church  and  its  circumstances 
which  no  mere  after  record  can  give.  We  know  the  doctrines 
which  were  taught,  for  we  have  their  own  teachings.  We  know 
their  state  and  fortunes,  for  they  tell  us  themselves.  We  know 
the  plans  they  adopted  for  the  defence  and  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  because  they  describe  or  exemplify  them.  And  to  add 
no  more,  we  know  by  what  spirit  they  were  actuated,  because  we 
know  their  suflFerings  and  their  toils.  In  a  word,  in  their  writings 
and  lives,  as  far  as  we  read  them,  we  have  more  than  their 
portrait — ^they  themselves  being  dead  yet  speak,  or  rather,  live 
s^ain  before  our  eyes. 
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Those  who  woiild  see  a  discussion  of  various  questions  relating 
to  Melito  should  consult  Woog,  in  his  Dissertations  on  Melito, 
which  contain  a  large  amount  of  information. 

We  now  here  close  what  we  have  to  say  respecting  this 
ancient  and  excellent  writer,  as  it  is  not  our  aim  to  fiimish  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  subject.  It  would  require  considerable 
time  and  patience  to  enumerate  and  canvass  the  opinions  and 
statements  of  the  many  who  have  written  about  Melito.  In  the 
present  paper  nothing  is  professed  but  to  present  in  an  English 
dress  the  fragments  which  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice, 
and  to  give  a  few  particulars  of  information  which  may  serve  to 
assist  those  who  choose  to  pursue  the  enquiry.  At  the  same 
time,  if  this  were  Germany,  where  every  subject  finds  an  author, 
every  author  a  publisher,  and  every  publisher  readers,  and  a  sale 
for  his  books,  we  might  endeavour  to  set  in  the  clearest  light  the 
character  and  remains  of  Melito.  He  well  deserves  it,  and  he 
needs  it  much.  Probably  the  mists  which  obscure  hun  must 
wait  the  rising  of  some  future  sun  ere  they  are  dispersed,  and 
before  he  appears  in  his  true  character.  He  will  deserve  well 
who  performs  this  service  for,  the  Angd  of  the  church  at  Sardis. 

B.  H.  C. 
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ON  THE  OBIOIN   OF   THE   OOSPELS. 

By  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordanhill,  F.E.S. 

No  theory  of  the  causes  of  phenomena  can  be  of  any  value 
which  is  not  reached  through  the  paths  of  laborious  and  cautious 
induction ;  but  even  after  the  most  careful  study  of  phenomena^ 
we  may  draw  hasty  and  unwarranted  conclusions  from  them^ 
either  from  overlooking  their  exact  bearing  in  a  theoretical  point 
of  view,  or  from  being  misled  by  our  own  preconceived  views. 
Hence  it  is  of  importance  towards  the  establishment  of  any 
theory,  that  both  the  evidence  and  the  inferences  drawn  from 
it,  should  be  examined  and  weighed  by  those  who  entertain 
opposite  views,  and,  that  every  side  of  the  questions  involved 
in  Sttch  enquiries,  should  be  fairly  stated  and  fully  argued. 
Whoever  propounds  a  theory  must  be,  before  it  can  be  con- 
sidered as  established,  prepared  to  meet  the  objections  which 
may  be  made  to  it,  disprove  them  if  he  can,  or  yield  his  assent 
to  them,  if  they  follow  legitimately  from  admitted  premises. 

Having  advanced  a  theory  of  the  origin  and  connexion  of 
the  Gospels,  differing  in  some  respects  from  any  that  has  pre- 
ceded it,  I  feel  in  an  especial  manner  called  upon  to  notice  all 
objections  which  may  be  made  to  it,  because  the  results  I  have 
arrived  at  bear  immediately  upon  the  evidence  of  the  contempo- 
raneity of  the  earliest  historical  records  of  Christianity.  If  my 
views  are  established,  we  must  admit  that  they  are  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  contemporaneous,  and  that  they  are 
either  the  works  of  eye-witnesses  themselves,  or  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  writings  of  those  who  were.  Such  results  are 
of  unspeakable  importance  at  all  times,  but  in  none  more  than 
the  present,  when  so  much  ingenuity  has  been  employed  by  a 
certain  school  of  critics  to  prove  that  the  alleged  ocular  testi- 
mony, or  proximity  in  point  of  time  of  the  sacred  historians  to 
the  events  recorded,  is  mere  assumption.  The  acknowledged 
importance  of  the  results,  if  not  a  reason  for  adopting  them,  is 
at  least  one  for  careful  investigation ;  and  that  the  arguments 
both  for  and  against  them,  should  be  fully  stated  and  carefully 
weighed. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and 
Conneadon  of  the  Gospels,  different  reviews  and  remarks  by 
distinguished  biblical  critics  have  been  published,  all  of  them 
agreeing  in  some  points,  some  in  all.  On  the  other  hand,  ob- 
jections have  been  started  to  some  of  the  most  essential  positions 
of  my  theory,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  discuss,  and  either  to  admit 
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or  obviate.  In  some  cases^  also,  I  have  been  misunderstood 
from  the  want  of  clearness  in  my  statements ;  these,  also,  it  is 
my  duty  to  explain. 

Before  I  do  so,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  the  general 
statement  of  my  views  on  the  subject,  which  is  as  follows ; — 

I.  Several  of  the  apostles,  including  Matthew,  Peter,  and 
John,  committed  to  writing  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples,  in  the  language  spoken  by  them,  i,  e., 
Syro-Cbaldaic  or  Aramaic,  known  in  the  New  Testament  and 
the  works  of  the  fathers  as  Hebrew. 

II.  When  the  apostles  were  driven  by  persecution  from 
Judea,  a  history  of  our  Lord  was  drawn  up  from  the  original 
memoirs,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  by  the  apostle  Matthew,  for 
the  use  of  the  Jewish  converts,  the  Greek  being  the  same  as  the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew. 

III.  St.  Luke  drew  up  for  the  use  of  Theophilus,  a  new  life 
of  our  Lord,  founded  upon  the  authority  of  "  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  Word;'^  including  the  Hebrew  memoir  of 
Peter,  and  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

IV.  After  Peter's  death  or  departure  from  Rome  (e^oSov) 
St.  Mark  translated  the  memoir  written  by  Peter,  into  Greek. 

V.  John,  at  a  still  later  period,  composed  his  Gospel  from 
his  own  memoirs,  omitting  much  that  was  already  narrated  by 
the  other  evangelists,  for  reasons  assigned  by  himself,  (xxi.  25.) 

I  come  now  to  the  objections  which  have  been  offered  to  the 
foregoing  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  causes  of 
the  connexion  of  the  three  first  with  each  other. 

In  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  October,  1853,  there 
is  an  able  and  elaborate  article  on  the  subject,  embodying  a 
critique  on  my  work.  In  it  I  find  several  objections  stated  to 
the  positions  I  have  advocated,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  arise 
from  misapprehension  of  my  meaning,  a  misapprehension,  caused, 
I  am  free  to  admit,  from  a  want  of  explicitness  in  my  statements. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Reviewer,  whilst  he  agrees  with  me 
that  John  at  a  later  period,  composed  his  gospel  from  his  own 
original  memoirs,  supposes  that  I  understood  it  to  have  been 
written  in  Aramaic ;  this  I  am  very  far  from  doing,  and  regret 
that  I  have  expressed  my  meaning  so  ill,  as  to  have  led  to  such 
a  supposition.  I  perceive  that  I  have  stated  too  broadly  that 
the  original  apostolical  memoirs  were  written  in  Aramaic :  I 
think  it  probable  they  were,  but  probability  is  not  proof;  I 
ought  therefore,  in  speaking  of  them  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing 
statements,  to  have  left  the  language  in  which  John's  original 
memoirs  were  written  uncertain,  and  in  the  fifth,  which  relates 
exclusively  to  John's  Gospel,  expressed  my  belief  that  it  was 
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written  in  Greek.  There  is  therefore  no  difference  of  opinion 
between  us  with  respect  to  the  origin  or  language  of  the  fourth 
Gospel. 

With  regard  to  the  first  Gospel,  whilst  the  critic  agrees 
with  me  as  to  the  existence  of  an  Aramaic  original^  he  objects 
to  the  conclusion  which  I  have  arrived  at  respecting  our  present 
Greek  Gospel,  which  I  believe  also  to  have  been  written  by  St. 
Matthew,  Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  notice  the  objections, 
I  must  premise  that  my  theory  of  the  origin  and  connexion  of 
the  Gospels  does  not  depend  either  upon  the  existence  of  an 
Aramaic  original  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  or  on  the  originality  of 
the  Greek  text;  it  is  enough  to  shew  that  it  existed  in  Greek 
before  St.  Luke's  Gospel  was  written. 

One  of  my  arguments  in  favour  of  its  originality  was  the 
necessity  of  a  Greek,  as  well  as  an  Aramaic  Gospel,  in  order 
to  attain  the  objects  which  its  author  obviously  had  in  view, 
because  one  part  of  the  Jewish  people  did  not  understand  Ara- 
maic, whilst  the  other  did  not  understand  Greek.  Upon  this, 
the  reviewer  observes,  "Mr.  Smith  here  indulges  a  practice, 
which  he,  with  justice,  condemns  in  others, — he  busies  himself 
with  the  course  the  Apostle  should  have  adopted  instead  of  con- 
fining his  attention  to  the  path  St.  Matthew  actually  pursued.*' 
— ^p.  182.  My  argument,  however,  was  not  drawn  from  my  opi- 
nion of  what  St.  Matthew  should  have  done,  but  what  he  must 
have  done,  in  order  to  communicate  the  Gospel  to  the  Jewish 
people.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  continue  this  argument  re- 
I  specting  the  language  of  the  first  Gospels;  I  content  myself 

I  with  clearing  up  another  mistake  into  which  I  perceive  the  critic 

has  been  led,  in  consequence  of  what  is  in  fact  a  typographical 
error.  I  made  use  of  the  geological  argument  of  "included 
fragments''  to  prove  the  posteriority  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  to 
that  of  St.  Matthew ;  but  I  meant  to  confine  it  to  the  relative 
antiquity  of  these  two  Gospels  alone,  and  a  new  paragraph 
ought  to  have  shewn  that  I  was  proceeding  to  another  subject. 
The  geological  example  I  adduced  was  the  inference  that  beds 
of  slate  were  older  than  adjoining  beds  of  sandstone,  because 
I  found  fragments  of  slate  in  the  latter. 

Upon  this  the  critic  remarks: — "The  slate  is  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  St.  Peter,  the  sandstone  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 
But  the  very  existence  of  a  Hebrew  version  of  St.  Mark  fi,  e.,  St. 
I  Peter's  Gospel),  is  not  only  doubted,  but  is  stoutly  denied  by 

I  eminent  critics." — p.  191.     Now,  in  this  case,  I  did  not  assume 

I  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.     I  assumed  no- 

thing more  than  the  existence  of  a  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ; 
and,  finding  fragments  of  it  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  I  in- 
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ferred  that  it  must  have  been  in  existence  before  St.  Luke  wrote 
his  Gospel.  With  this  limitation  I  can  perceive  no  fallacy  in 
my  conclusion^  nor  indeed  is  it  imputed  to  it  in  the  reviewer's 
remarks^  which  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  I  drew  in- 
ferences with  respect  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  a  third  Gospel 
— a  mistake  caused  by  the  error  of  not  marking,  by  a  new 
paragraph^  the  separation  of  the  two  questions. 

The  reviewer  is  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  second  Gospel  is  a  translation :  he  has  not^  how- 
ever stated  any  contrary  arguments ;  and  as  the  next  review  in 
point  of  time  does^  I  shall  pass  on  to  notice  a  very  able  critique 
on  my  work  in  the  Scottish  Guardian,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Miller,  of  Glasgow. 

This  reviewer,  like  the  last,  does  not  adduce  a  conflicting 
theory  inconsistent  with  mine :  on  the  contrary  he  says, — 

**  If  we  are  unable  to  fall  in  with  our  author's  theory,  if  we  are  far 
from  sure  that  any  of  the  other  theories  proposed  is  free  from  serious 
difficulties,  and  if  unprepared  ourselves — as  we  certainly  are — to  *  shew 
a  more  excellent  way '  than  any  of  them.  .  .  .  But  that  Peter  wrote  a 
Gospel  in  Syro-chaldaic  or  Aramaic,  or  what  is  popularly  termed  Hebrew, 
which  Mark  translated  into  his  Greek  Gospel,  or  that  Mark,  in  the  com- 
position of  his  Gospel,  however  largely  indebted  to  Peter,  made  use  of 
any  written  document  of  that  apostle  in  another  language,  is  without  a 
shadow  of  support  from  ancient  church  history.  Nothing  indeed  can  be 
better  entitled  to  credit  than  the  ancient  tradition  that  Mark  got  the 
materials  of  his  Gospel  from  Peter,  and  so  much  so  that  it  may  rather  be 
termed  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter.  The  internal  evidence  of  Peter's 
special  connexion  with  Mark's  Gospel  is  so  striking  as  to  place  it  beyond 
a  doubt.  In  this  respect,  the  fathers  termed  Mark  the  interpreter  (epfiT/- 
vevrrf^)  of  Peter,  which  Mr.  Smith  unwarrantably  stretches  to  mean 
translator.  But  this  will  not  authorize  the  leap  which  Mr.  Smith  takes 
to  a  Hebrew  Gospel  written  by  Peter,  which  no  one  ever  pretended  to 
have  seen,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  no  ancient  writer  gives  the 
slightest  hint ;  which,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  existed,  we  are  obliged 
farther  to  suppose  was  in  some  mysterious  way  retired  and  suppressed  in 
favour  of  a  translation  by  an  Evangelist,  The  extreme  improbability  of 
such  a  conjecture  is  reduced,  we  think,  to  an  impossibility  by  the  fact 
that  the  tradition  of  Matthew's  Gospel  having  been  first  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Greek  by  himself  or  some  one 
else  under  his  authority — a  tradition  which  Marsh,  Greswell,  Davidson 
and  many  Germans  hold  to  be  indubitable, — this  tradition,  we  say,  is 
reported  and  alluded  to  by  the  fathers,  without  any  hint  as  to  a  similar 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,  in  the  case  of  Peter  and  Mark.  Could  this 
possibly  have  been  if  the  fathers  who  report  the  one  tradition  had  been 
aware  of  any  about  the  other?  We  are  far  indeed  from  crediting  this 
tradition  about  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  afterwards  translated  into 
our  Greek  one.   We  agree  with  the  learned  Hug  that  it  is  quite  untenable. 
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But  infiDitely  less  ground  is  there  for  Mr.  Smith's  surmise  about  Mark ; 
and  although  we  thought  it  more  difficult  to  meet  Mr.  Smith's  most  inge- 
nious internal  evidences  in  favour  of  it  than  we  do,  we  could  not,  on  in- 
ternal grounds  alone,  allow  ourselves  to  entertain  the  supposition." 

The  reviewer  here  states  the  great,  I  may  say,  the  only,  diffi- 
culty in  the  case,  and  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  more  clearly  or 
powerfully  stated  than  it  is.  Before,  however,  I  offer  any  re- 
marks upon  it,  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe  that  what  he  says 
respecting  my  rendering  of  epfz/qvevri]^  is  so  expressed  as  to  lead 
the  reader  to  conclude  either  that  I  limited  its  meaning  to  the 
interpretation  of  languages,  or  that  the  reviewer  denied  that 
the  word  could  bear  this  meaning.  Now,  although  satisfied  that 
such  was  not  his  intention,  I  think  it  due  to  myself  to  quote 
what  I  actually  did  say  oix  this  point : — "  By  some  it  {kpfi'qveuTrj^) 
is  supposed  to  mean  '  expositor,'  a  sense  which  no  doubt  it  is 
capable  of/'  I  then  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Septuagint, 
(Gen.  xlii.  23,)  where  it  could  only  mean  interpreter  of  lan- 
guages. Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  word  is  capable  of  such  a 
meaning,  the  question  arises, — In  what  sense  is  it  used  by  the 
ancients  as  applied  to  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark?  It  cannot 
mean  expositor,  for  there  is  no  exposition  in  Mark ;  but  there 
are  the  strongest  proofs  of  translation — ^proofs  which  are  con- 
clusive whenever  we  have  two  or  more  documents  which  present 
the  phenomena  of  independent  translation.  With  such  proofs 
constantly  recurring,  and  in  the  total  absence  of  phenomena 
which  would  warrant  any  other  explanation,  I  must  still  adhere 
to  the  meaning  I  attach  to  the  word.  Indeed,  I  know  not  what 
other  word  the  ancient  fathers  could  have  used  to  designate 
Mark  as  the  translator  of  Peter,  supposing  that  he  actually 
wiui  so. 

The  argument  adduced  is  the  negative  one,  that  an  origi- 
nal of  the  second  Gospel  in  another  language,  written  by  St. 
Peter,  was  never  heard  of.  This,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  must 
be  admitted ;  but  this  silence  of  ancient  writers  admits  of  ex- 
planation. In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  preface  to  the  work 
like  the  prefaces  of  St.  Luke,  or  like  that  of  Josephus  to  his 
History  of  the  Jewish  Wars ;  now  we  know  from  that  preface, 
but  from  that  preface  only,  that  an  Aramaic  original  of  that 
work  existed,  but  is  no  longer  extant ;  therefore  the  mere  silence 
of  the  few  authors  who  have  come  down  to  us  is  not  of  itself  a 
conclusive  argument  that  such  a  document  never  did  exist. 
There  is,  besides,  reason  to  suppose  that  till  it  was  translated 
into  Greek  .it  never  was  published  to  the  world  as  a  separate 
work,  having  been  virtually  published  in  the  two  first  Gospels ; 
the  document  which  Mark  translated  being,  in  all  probability,  an 
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unpublished  writing  found  by  Mark  after  the  death  of  Peter  at 
Borne,  wanting  the  conclusion.^  The  reasons  which  prevented 
Peter  from  giving  it  to  the  world  would  have  no  weight  with 
Mark,  who  has  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  by  preserving  an  apostolical  memoir  in  its  original 
form,  and  one  which  gives  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  impression 
made  upon  an  eye-witness  by  the  miracles  of  our  Lord.  In 
order  to  do  so,  it  was  requisite  that  the  translation  should  be  a 
literal  one ;  and  certainly  no  work  ever  bore  the  marks  of  literal 
translation  more  strongly  than  the  second  Gospel.  Who  but  a 
literal  translator  would  have  preserved  the  numerous  merely 
autoptical  passages  with  which  it  abounds,  or  abstained  from 
paraphrastical  explanations  of  passages  which  always  occur  in 
autoptical  compositions,  in  which  the  writer  does  not  think  of 
explaining  what  he  perfectly  understands  himself? 

Mr.  Alford,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
New  Testament,  notices  the  objections  made  by  Mr.  Sirks  and 
myself  to  his  theory,  which  ascribes  the  phenomena  of  the  agree- 
ments in  the  first  three  Gospels  to  ^^  oral  tradition,^^  and  replies, 
that 

"We  have  here  a  case  in  this  respect  exceptional  and  mi  generis. 
The  oral  tradition  (or  rather  oral  teaching)  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, formed  the  substance  of  a  deliberate  and  careful  testimony  to  facts 
of  the  highest  possible  importance,  and  as  such,  was  inculcated  in  daily 
catechization ;  whereas  common  oral  tradition  is  careless  and  vague,  not 
being  similarly  guarded,  nor  diffused  as  matter  of  earnest  instruction. 
Besides  which,  these  writers  forget  that  I  have  mentioned  the  probabiHty 
of  a  very  early  collection  of  portions  of  such  oral  teaching  into  documents, 
some  of  which  two  or  even  three  Evangelists  may  have  used ;  and  these 
documents  or  Birjyriffei^,  in  some  cases  drawn  up  after  the  first  minute 
divergences  had  taken  place,  or  being  translations  from  common  Aramaic 
sources,  would  furnish  many  of  the  phenomena  which  Mr.  Smith  so  inge- 
niously illustrates  from  translation  in  modem  historians  and  newspapers. 
I  have  found  reason  to  infer*  that  St.  Luke  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 

"  For  the  sake  of  guarding  against  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  well 
formally  to  state  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  respecting  the 
origin  of  our  first  three  Gospels :  in  which  I  may  add  I  have  been  much 
confirmed  by  the  thorough  revision  of  the  text,  rendered  necessary  in 
preparing  tins  edition,  and  indeed,  by  all  my  observation  since  the  first 
publication  of  these  prolegomena  : — 

a  I  can  only  account  for  the  remarkable  break  at  iipo^vifro  ydp  (xvi.  8)  by  sup- 
posing that  the  last  leaf  of  the  manuscript  was  wanting,  and  that  Mark,  besides  trans- 
lating it,  added  the  title,  i.  1, — continuation  till  the  time  of  writing,  xvi.  9 — 20,  and 
certain  explanatory  notes  for  the  use  of  Roman  readers,  such  as  the  value,  in  Roman 
money,  of  Jewish  coin. 

b  Vol  ii.,  Prokgg.f  p.  14. 
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''  That  the  synoptic  Gospels  contain  the  substance  qf  the  apostlei  testi- 
mony, collected  principally  from  their  oral  teaching,  current  in  the  church, 
partly  so  from  written  documents  embodying  portions  of  that  teaching  :  that 
there  is  however  no  reason  from  their  internal  structure  to  believe,  but  every 
reason  to  disbelieve,  that  any  one  of  the  three  evcmgelists  had  access  to 
either  qf  the  other  two  Crdspels  in  its  present  form.'' — Prolegg.,  p.  2. 

In  the  foregoing  extract,  I  have  given  Mr.  Alford^s  objec- 
tions to  my  theory,  with  the  exception  of  a  foot  note  to  be 
afterwards  noticed. 

None  of  the  conclusions  above  stated  rest  upon  proved  facts, 
but  upon  the  assumption  of  a  case  which  is  admitted  to  be  ex- 
ceptional, and  therefore  of  no  value  in  argument  unless  esta- 
blished by  independent  evidence.  What  we  have  to  do  with  is 
to  account  for  the  agreements  which  subsist  between  different 
narrations  of  the  same  events;  now,  no  doubt  the  witnesses  of 
these  events  would  relate  orally  what  they  saw,  but  is  it  possible 
to  suppose  that  each  of  them  related  them  in  the  same  words 
upon  every  occasion  ?  But  even  if  they  did,  we  must  suppose 
that  their  hearers  did  the  same  thing,  for  the  term  tradition 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  direct  testimony  of  eye-witnesses. 

The  theory  of  oral  tradition  is  of  German  origin,  an  offshoot 
of  the  Wolfian  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
but  even  admitting  that  poetry  might  be  transmitted  by  oral 
recitation,  there  is  no  analogy  between  it  and  historical  narra- 
tion. In  justice  to  Gieseler,  the  propounder  of  this  theory,  I 
may  mention  that  he  warns  his  reader  not  to  expect  "  entire 
certainty,  but  only  that  degree  of  probability  of  which  historical 
conjecture  is  capable.^^^  I  reject  the  theory  however,  not  because 
oral  tradition  is  the  worst  evidence  which  we  can  have  of  his- 
torical events;  but  because  the  phenomena  are  directly  at 
variance  with  those  of  oral  tradition  in  any  possible  shape; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  precisely  those  which  the 
use  of  written  documents  invariably  presents. 

We  may  ask  what  possible  object  could  any  of  the  Evan- 
gelists have  in  making  use  of  tradition,  when  they  could  in 
every  case  have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses? 
Why  should  Matthew,  himself  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the 
events  he  has  recorded,  and  living  in  constant  intercourse  with 
those  who  were,  make  use  of  tradition  ? 

With  regard  to  the  second  Gospel,  I  do  not  insist  upon  my 

c  <'  Man  muss  sich  gldch  im  Anfange  bescheideii,  dass  man,  so  verschiedene  Wege 
man  auch  zur  Erklamng  dieser  Dunke&eiten  einschlagen  mag,  bei  dem  Unzureichen- 
den  der  historischen  Nachrichten  doch  nie  zu  volkommener  Gewissheit,  sondem  nor 
zu  der  Warscheinlichkeit  gelangen  kann,  welcher  historische  Conjecturen  ueberhanpt 
fahigsind." — ^p.  1. 
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own  interpretation  of  kpfjuqveurii^,  but  take  Mr.  Alford's  own 
statement ;  he  says,  *^  An  unanimous  tradition  of  the  ancient 
Christian  writers  represents  him  (Mark)  as  the  '  interpres '  of 
Peter ;  t.  e.,  the  secretary  or  amanuensis,  whose  office  it  was  to 
commit  to  writing  the  orally  delivered  instructions  and  narra- 
tions of  the  Apostle."  Even  supposing  that  St.  Peter  only 
dictated  what  Mark  wrote,  or  that  Mark  recorded  what  Peter 
told  him,  this  is  not  making  use  of  oral  tradition.  Again, 
upon  Mr.  Alford^s  own  shewing,  Luke  did  not  write  from  oral 
tradition.  He  says,  "From  this  (Luke's  preface)  we  gather 
that  Luke  was  not  himself  an  eye-ivitness,  nor  a  minister  of  the 
word  {inrf}p€T7j^  to&  \oyov)  from  the  beginning :  that  he  compiled 
his  Gospel  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  and  apostles, 
which  he  carefully  collected  and  arranged.''  We  may  reject  the 
theory  of  writers,  circumstanced  as  the  evangelists  were,  having 
recourse  to  oral  tradition,  for  nothing  can  be  more  directly  the 
reverse  of  tradition,  than  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  whether 
oral  or  written. 

Although,  however,  St.  Luke  informs  us  that  he  drew  up 
his  Gospel  "  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  and  apostles ;'' 
and  although  St.  Matthew  was  an  eye-witness  and  an  apostle, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  St.  Luke  made  use  of  his 
Gospel.  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  comparing  the  two 
accounts.  Now  we  have  not  to  go  far  before  we  have  evidence 
that  he  did.  The  parallelism  between  the  three  Gospels  begins 
with  the  commencement  of  the  public  life  of  our  Lord.  (Matt, 
iii. ;  Mark  i. ;  Luke  iii.)  Now,  at  the  7th  verse  of  the  third 
chapter  of  Luke,  we  find  a  passage  extending  to  three  verses, 
agreeing  word  for  word,  with  a  single  exception,  with  four  verses 
of  the  same  account  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  iii.  verses  7 — 10. 
Here,  at  least,  Luke  must  have  taken  from  a  written  original 
in  the  same  language,  and  when  I  find  such  a  passage  in  the 
work  of  "  an  eye-witness  and  apostle,''  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
I  have  traced  it  to  its  source.  We  have  not  to  go  far  for  an- 
other example  of  the  same  kind,  for  the  16th  and  17th  verses 
of  the  same  chapter,  correspond  verbally  with  the  1 1th  and  12th 
verses  of  Matthew's  account.  If  an  example  can  be  adduced 
where  similar  agreements  arise  from  any  other  cause  than  tran- 
scription from  a  work  in  the  same  language,  I  am  quite  ready 
to  abandon  my  hypothesis.  Had  Luke's  writings  been  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  amongst  the  papyri  of  Herculaneum, 
with  such  evidence  before  us,  would  any  doubt  have  been  enter- 
tained that  the  author  had  made  use  of  the  writings  of  Matthew 
as  one  of  his  authorities  ?  It  would  have  been  held  as  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  ancient  external  evidence  of  the  early  exist- 
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ence  and  authenticity  of  that  Gospel  in  the  same  language 
which  we  now  have.'' 

Mr.  Alford  admits  that  the  two  passages  I  have  alluded  to 
have  a  common  origin^  but  infers  from  certain  slight  deflections^ 
such  as  the  substitution  of  one  word  for  another^  that  the  evan- 
gelists must  be  independent  of  each  other^  f .  e,,  that  neither  of 
them  can  be  the  original  author.  He  remarks  on  these  varia- 
tions, ^'  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  slighter  the  deflection^ 
the  more  striking  the  independence  of  the  evangelists.'^*  Admit 
this  canon  of  criticism^  and  it  will  be  rarely  possible  to  prove 
the  dependence  of  one  author  upon  another^  for  there  are  few 
extracts  where  such  variations  may  not  be  detected  by  a  micro- 
scopical examination. 

In  the  examples  of  similar  agreements,  taken  from  modem 
contemporary  historians  in  my  Dissertation,  there  is  a  passage 
in  Alison,  avowedly  copied  from  Napier,  and  marked  as  a  quo- 
tation ;  yet  here  I  find  the  word  "  like,"  substituted  for  "  as  ;'* 
and  Mr.  Alford  himself,  in  quoting  Mark  iv.  35,  substitutes 
^'owrr)^^^  for  yevofihnf^/  Are  we  therefore  to  infer  that  Alison 
was  not  acquainted  with  Napier,  or  Alford  with  Mark  ? 

I  come  now  to  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Alford  respecting 
the  cases  adduced  by  me  from  modem  historians,  to  illustrate 
my  views  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  in  question.  I  exem- 
plified them  by  similar  phenomena  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Peninsular  campaigns,  as  given  by  Napier,  Suchet,  and  Alison. 
In  order  that  the  bearings  of  the  remarks  on  the  question  at 
issue  may  be  understood,  I  have  to  premise  that  Mr.  Alford, 
proceeding  upon  the  principle  of  exhaustion,  had,  in  his  prole- 
gomena, imagined  a  number  of  cases,  to  shew  that  in  none  of 
them  could  the  phenomena  be  explained  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  later  evangelists  made  any  use  of  the  labours  of  the 
earlier  ones.  Upon  this  I  observed,  ^^  Mr.  Alford  has  not  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  of  the  case.  He  has  not  met  a  case 
similar  to  the  very  common  one  of  which  the  histories  of  Napier, 
Suchet,  and  Alison,  are  an  example/'^  To  this  Mr.  Alford 
replies ; — 


^  Mr.  Birks  has  powerfoUy  stated  the  force  of  this  argument  in  the  appendix  to 
his  edition  of  Pale^s  Evidence ,  p.  424,  and  shews  that  it  proves  the  mythical  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  history  by  Straass  to  be  utterly  unfounded :  "The  mythicid 
hypothesis,  tried  even  by  this  test  sJone,  suffers  a  shipwreck  as  total  and  complete  as 
the  vessel  of  Alexandria ;  while  the  historical  authority  and  truth  of  the  Acts  and  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  and,  by  inference,  of  the  three  others,  is  established  on  a  firm  basis." 
I  call  the  evidence  of  Luke  to  the  historical  authority  of  Matthew's  external. 

«  Note  to  Luke  iii.  7,  9. 

/  See  note  to  Luke  viii.  22,  25.  ff  Dissert,  p.  44. 
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"  The  examples  cited  from  modern  historians  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jor- 
danhill,  are  not  in  point.  In  almost  every  one  of  those,  reasons  could  be 
assigned,  for  the  adoption,  or  rejection,  by  the  posterior  writer,  of  the 
words  and  clauses  of  the  prior  one.  Let  the  student  attempt  such  a 
rationale  of  any  narrative  common  to  the  three  Gospels,  on  any  hypothesis 
of  priority,  and  he  will  at  once  perceive  its  impracticability.  If  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  analogy  of  Suchet,  AHsou, 
and  Napier,  the  inference  must  be,  that  whereas  the  historians  were  intel- 
ligent men,  acting  by  the  rules  of  mental  association,  the  Evangelists  were 
victims  of  caprice  and  such  caprice  as  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
possession  of  a  sound  mind." — Prolegg,,  p.  5. 

This  is  not  exactly  an  answer  to  my  statement^  that  he  had 
not  taken  into  consideration  a  case  so  simple  and  probable,  and 
of  such  every  day  occurrence,  as  that  of  the  modem  historians, 
cited  by  me  because  it  is  quite  possible  that  phenomena,  inex- 
plicable on  any  of  the  suppositions  adduced  by  him,  may  be 
explained  upon  one,  which  he  has  not  brought  forward.  It  may 
be  here  proper  to  state  the  analogy  which  I  consider  to  exist 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  historians,  cited  by  me; 
they  are : — 

1st.  That  they  are  contemporary  historians,  either  written 
by  those  who  were  personally  engaged  in  the  events  which  they 
describe,  or  taken  from  the  accounts  of  those  who  were. 

2nd.  That  they  are  all  written  in  one  language,  but  one  at 
least  is  translated  from  another  language. 

3rd.  That  the  later  writers  were  acquainted  with,  and  make 
occasional  use  of  the  earlier  ones. 

4th.  That  they  transcribed  from  earlier  writers  in  the  same 
language,  and  translated  &om  earlier  writers  in  another  lan- 
guage. 

5th.  That  they  selected  such  portions  of  the  earlier  authors, 
as  suited  their  purpose,  added  matter  which  either  fell  within 
their  own  knowledge,  or  was  drawn  fix)m  separate  and  indepen- 
dent sources. 

6th.  That  the  historians  condensed  the  original  memoirs  by 
omitting  autoptical  details,  i.  e.,  the  circumstantialities  which 
characterize  the  writings  of  eye-witnesses. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  position  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
historians,  with  respect  to  the  transactions  which  they  have 
recorded. — 

Taking  the  authors  in  the  retrograde  order — St.  Luke  and 
Alison  are  contemporary  historians,  using  the  word  historian 
in  the  restricted  sense,  in  contradistinction  to  memoir-writers, 
each  of  them  living  at  a  time  when  many  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  events  were  still  alive ;  each  of  them  having  personal 
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iuteroourse  with  some  of  the  eye-witnesses ;  each  of  them  in  pos- 
session of,  and  making  use  of,  the  works  of  eje-witnesses. 

St.  Matthew  and  Napier  were  historians,  using  the  word  also 
in  the  restricted  sense,  writing  in  the  same  language  as  St.  Luke 
and  Alison ;  each  of  them  personally  engaged  in  many  of  the 
transactions  they  have  recorded,  and  each  of  them  living  with 
those  who  were. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  Suchet's  memoirs,  are  autoptical 
memoirs,  made  use  of  by  the  above-mentioned  historians.  Each 
of  them  must  have  been  written  in  a  different  language  from 
those  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  for,  upon  comparing  them 
with  the  other,  we  find  the  phenomena  of  translation. 

Such  are  the  analogous  cases  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
contemporary  historians,  and  I  cannot  discover  in  the  writings 
of  the  Evangelist  one  argument  which  may  not  be  referred  to 
one,  or  other,  of  the  supposed  cases. 

Mr.  Alford  states  his  position  so  broadly,  as  to  challenge  a 
comparison  of  "  any  narrative  common  to  the  three  Gospels,  on 
any  hypothesis  of  priority .''  I  have  no  occasion  to  take  up  the 
challenge,  having  already,  in  my  synopsis,  placed  the  three 
accounts  in  juxtaposition,  and  in  the  notes  on  the  sections 
shewed  that  my  hypothesis  explained  the  phenomena,  at  least, 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  I  cannot  see  that  any  of  the  cases 
brought  forward  by  him,  prove  the  contrary,  or  overturn  my 
conclusions ;  for  example,  he  observes  with  regard  to  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist,  not  given  by  Luke :  "  How  inexplicable 
would  be  the  omission  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  by  the 
Evangelist  who  has  given  so  particular  an  account  of  his 
ministry  (chap.  iii.  1 — 20),  if  Luke  had  had  before  him  the 
narratives  of  Matthew  and  Mark.^^* 

I  perceive  no  difficulty  in  the  case.  Luke  was  writing  a 
history  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  On  the  former  occasion 
John^s  preaching  and  baptizing  bore  directly  on  that  history;  but 
the  details  which  preceded  his  death  did  not.  Luke  mentions 
the  manner  of  his  death  incidentally  (ix.  9),  which  is  all  that  is 
of  historical  importance,  and  omits  circumstantial  details  which 
are  not.  Again,  in  the  following  verse  Luke  merely  says: 
"  Our  Lord  took  his  disciples  privately  to  a  city  called  Beth- 
saida^'  (ix.  10).  I  adopt  here  his  own  reading,  which  I  am 
satisfied  is  the  true  one.  Now,  if  we  turn  to  Mark  (vi.  45),  it 
will  be  seen  that  Bethsaida  was  their  destination.  In  the 
second  Gospel  we  have  the  details  of  an  eye-witness;  in  the 
third,  the  account  of  a  historian.     In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no- 

A  Note  to  Luke  x.  7,  9. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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thing  more  characteristic  of  the  difference  between  the  autop- 
tical and  the  historical  styles  than  the  manner  in  which  a 
journey  is  described  by  the  person  who  has  made  it,  and  he  who 
records  it  on  the  authority  of  others.  None  of  the  details  affect 
the  miracle;  they  are  therefore  unhistorical,  and  omitted  by 
St.  Luke  as  such.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  difficulty  thus 
expressed :  "  How  any  of  these  accounts  could  be  compiled 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  others  I  cannot  imagine.*^  * 

I  have  not  discovered  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  in- 
stances cited  in  the  notes.  I  may  not  be  able  to  explain  them  all, 
merely  because  the  data  by  which  they  might  be  explained  are 
wanting.  It  must  be  remembered  that  both  Luke  and  Matthew 
were  historians  who  had  other  historical  materials  than  those 
contained  in  the  synoptical  Gospels ;  but  where  such  are  used 
we  have  no  means  of  explanation,  and  must  be  contented  to 
remain  in  ignorance.  There  is,  however,  one  case  adduced  by 
Mr.  AMbrd,  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  pass  in 
silence  for  several  reasons ;  one  of  which  is,  that  not  seeing  any 
difficulty  on  my  hypothesis  in  accounting  for  the  phenomena, 
I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  offer  any  remarks  upon  it  in 
my  notes ;  another,  because  the  phenomena  throw  much  light 
upon  the  composition  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
events  recorded  by  John  also,  in  which  we  have  the  advantage 
of  the  light  which  a  perfectly  separate  and  independent  witness 
must  throw  upon  the  relations  of  others.  The  strongest  reason 
however  is,  that  it  is  the  example  selected  to  prove — 

"  The  absolute  impossibility  of  either  of  those  Evangelists  having  had 
before  him  the  narratives  of  the  others.  Let  any  unbiassed  mind  compare 
the  four,  and  imagine  either  of  them  writing  his  own  account  with  the 
others  before  him,  and  at  the  same  time  receiving  them  as  authentic.  If 
we  can  imagine  this,  then  no  difficulty  of  any  other  kind  need  perplex  us ; 
for  we  have  mastered  one  greater  than  all  the  rest."  * 

This  is  quoted  from  the  first  edition.  In  the  second,  Mr. 
Alford  admits  that  certain  difficulties  as  to  the  facts  are  removed 
on  farther  consideration,  "  supposing  the  four  accounts  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  each  other  ;'^  and  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion, "  that  they  are,  and  must  be,  absolutely  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  one  another/' ' 

In  order  to  establish  this  position  he  has  given  a  tabular 
view  of  the  accounts  of  St.  Peter's  denial  by  each  of  the  evan- 
gelists, which  I  gladly  copy,  not  only  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, but  because  it  exhibits  at  a  glance  those  phenomena  which 
prove,  in  Mr.  Alford^s  estimation,  "  The  absolute  impossibility 

«■  Note  to  Luke  ix.  40. 
*  Note,  p.  207,  First  Edition.  i  Second  Edition,  p.  263. 
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of  any  of  the  evangelists  having  had  before  them  the  narratives 
of  the  others  '/^  but  in  mine^  the  impossibility  of  such  agreements 
existing  as  we  find  in  it^  if  Matthew  was  ignorant  of  the  original 
of  the  second  Gospel,  or  if  Luke  was  ignorant  either  of  it  or 
the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew.     It  is  as  follows  : — 


Matthew. 


Mark. 


Sitting  in  the 
hall  withoat,  is 
charged  hy  a 
maidservant  with 
having  been  with 
Jesus  the  Gali- 
lean: "I  know 
not  what  thou 
sayest." 


Wanning  him- 
self in  the  hall 
below  &c.,  (as 
Mat.) — goes  out 
into  vestibule — 
Cock  crows :  "  I 
knownot,  neither 
understand  what 
thou  sayest." 


Luke. 


Sitting  'rphs  rh 
^vs  is  recognized 
by  the  maid  and 
charged— replies, 
«  Woman,  I  know 
him  not." 


John. 


Is  recognized  by 
the  portress  on 
being  introduced 
by  the  other  dis- 
ciple: ''Art  not 
thou  also  one  of 
this  man's  disci- 
ples ?  He  saith,  I 
am  not.'' 


He  has  gone  out 
into  the  porch — 
ano/A«rmaidsees 
him,  "  This  man 
also  was  with  Je- 
sus of  Nazareth. 
He  deiues  with 
an  oath,  *'  I  do 
not    know    the 


The  same  maid 
sees  him  again 
and  says,  "  This 
man  is  of  them." 
He  denies  again. 


Another  (but  a 
male  servant) 
says, ''  Thou  also 
art  of  them." 
Peter  said/'Man, 
I  am  not." 


Is  standing  and 
wanning  himself. 
Theysaidtohim, 
"Art  not  thou 
also  of  his  disci- 
ples?" He  de- 
nied,  and  said, 
"  I  am  not." 


After  a  Uttle 
while  the  stan- 
ders-by  say, 
"  Surely  thou  art 
of  them ;  for  thy 
dialect  betrayeth 
thee."  He  began 
to  curse  and  to 
swear :  "  I  know 
not  the  man." 


As  Matthew. 
Thou  art  a  Gali< 
lean,  and  thy  dia- 
lect agrees." 


After  about  an 
hour       another 


person  _ 
saying, '  "  Truly 
this  man  was 
with  him,  for  he 
is  a  Galilean." 
Peter  said, ''Man, 
I  know  not  what 
thou  sayest." 


One  of  the  slaves 
of  the  high  priest 
his  kinsman, 
whose  ear  Peter 
cutoff',says,"Did 
I  not  see  thee  in 
the  garden  with 
him?"Peterthen 
denied  again. 


Immediately  the 
cock  crew,  and 
Peter  remember- 
ed,  &c.,  and  go- 
ing out  he  wept 
bitterly. 


A  second  time 
the  cock  crew 
and  Peter  re- 
membered, &c., 
and  InifiaX^  he 
wept. 


Immediatdy, 
while  he  was  yet 
speaking,  the 
cock  crew,  and 
the  Lord  turned 
and  looked  on 
Peter,  and  Peter 
remembered,  &c. 
And  going  out  he 
wept  bitterly. 


Immediately  the 
cock  crew. 


L  2 
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Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  data  upon  which  Mr.  Alford 
grounds  his  reasonings,  I  will  narrow  the  argument  by  leaving 
out  of  sight  the  points  upon  which  we  are  agreed,  which  are, 

The  absolute  independence  and  originality  of  John's  account 
and  also  of  that  in  the  second  Gospel:  the  only  questions 
which  remain  to  be  answered  are— 

1st.  Does  a  comparison  of  the  synoptic  narratives  prove 
or  disprove  the  supposition  that  Matthew  made  use  of  the 
original  of  Mark's  narrative  ? 

2nd.  Does  it  prove  or  disprove  the  supposition  that  St.  Luke 
had  before  him  the  narratives  of  the  other  two  evangelists  ? 

I  maintain  the  affirmative  of  both  questions.  I  now  proceed 
to  prove  the  affirmative  in  the  first;  and,  in  order  that  my 
reasons  may  be  more  intelligible,  subjoin  in  juxtaposition  the 
accounts  in  Matthew  and  Mark  from  the  authorized  version, 
which  is  sufficiently  literal  to  shew  the  translational  variations, 
and  which,  at  all  events,  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  original. 


Matthew  xxvi. 

69  Now  Peter  sat 

without  in  the  palace : 

and  a  damsel  came  unto  him, 


saying,  Thou  also  wast 
with  Jesus  of  Galilee. 

70  But  he  denied  before  them  all, 
saying,  I  know  not 

what  thou  sayest. 

7 1  And  when  he  was  gone  out 
into  the  porch,  {iruKwvd), 

another  maid  saw  him, 
and  said  unto  them 
that  were  there, 
ihvA  fellow  was  also 
.with  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

72  And  again  he  denied  with 

an  oath,  I  do  not  know  the  man. 

73  And  after  a  little  while 

came  unto  him  they  that  stood  by, 
and  said  to  Peter,  Surely 
thou  also  art  one  of  them ; 

thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee. 


MaEK  XIV. 

66  And  as  Peter  was 
beneath  in  the  palace, 

there  cometh  one  of  the  maids 
of  the  high  priest. 

67  And  when  she  saw  Peter  warm- 
ing himself,  she  looked  upon  him, 
and  said.  And  thou  also  wast 
with  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

68  But  he  denied, 
saying,  I  know  not 
neither  understand  I 
what  thou  sayest. 
And  he  went  out 

into  the  porch ;  {wpoavXiov) ; 
and  the  cock  crew. 

69  And  a  maid  saw  him  again, 
and  began  to  say  to  them 
that  stood  by, 

This  is 

one  of  them. 

70  And  he  denied  it  again. 

And  a  little  after, 

they  that  stood  by 

said  again  to  Peter,  Surely 

thou  art  one  of  them ; 

for  thou  art  a  Galilean, 

and  thy  speech  agreeth  thereto. 
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Matthew  xxn.  Mabk  xiv. 

74  Then  began  he  to  curse  71  But  he  began  to  curse 

and  to  swear,  and  to  swear, 

saying,  I  know  not  the  man.  saying,  I  know  not  this  man  of 

whom  ye  speak. 

And  immediately  the  cock  crew.  72  And  the  second  time  the  cock 

crew. 

7  5  And  Peter  remembered  the  word  And  Petercalled  to  mind  the  word 

of  Jesus  which  said  unto  him,  that  Jesus  said  unto  him. 

Before  the  cock  crow.  Before  the  cock  crow  twice, 

thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 

And  he  went  out.  And  when  he  thought  thereon, 

and  wept  bitterly.  he  wept. 

According  to  my  view,  Matthew's  account  is  taken  from 
that  of  Peter  before  it  was  translated  into  Greek ;  but  Matthew 
is  a  historian  as  well  as  a  translator,  Mark  the  translator  of  a 
memoir.  But  every  memoir  contains  much  that,  historically 
speaking,  is  superfluous ;  this  the  historian  retrenches,  and  adds 
such  facts  and  explanations  as  may  render  his  narrative  clearer, 
or  are,  in  his  estimation,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  recorded. 
Let  us  now  test  the  omissions,  additions,  and  alterations,  by 
comparing  them  with  the  supposed  origin  of  the  two  accounts. 
The  particulars  relative  to  the  maid-servant  in  Mark  xiv,  66, 
67,  as  well  as  the  repetition  in  verse  68,  are  obviously  what  a 
historian  would  naturally  omit ;  the  only  other  omission  which 
requires  remark,  is  the  account  of  the  first  cock-crowing  in 
verse  68,  and  the  reference  to  what  our  Lord  foretold  concerning 
it  in  verse  72.  It  is  obvious  that  the  last  cock-crowing  is  the 
essential  one,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  is  the  only 
one  mentioned  by  Matthew,  Luke  and  John.  It  is  not,  however, 
clear  that  the  first  cock-crowing  was  mentioned  even  in  the 
second  gospel ;  Mr.  Alford  has  bracketed  it  as  a  doubtful  reading. 

There  are  four  circumstances  mentioned  by  Matthew,  which 
do  not  occur  in  Mark ;  three  of  these  are  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  Peter,  his  openness,  his  impetuosity,  and  his  candour 
— his  fiurst  denial  is  "before  them  alP  (Matt.  xxvi.  70) — his 
second  is  affirmed  by  an  oath,  verse  72,  and  his  repentance  is 
bitter,  verse  75. 

Assuming  that  Peter  was  the  author  of  the  account  in 
Mark,  we  can  easily  understand  why  circumstances  so  peculiar 
to  himself  were  not  noticed,  for  no  man  thinks  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  his  own  idiosyncracy,  and  is  generally  unconscious  of 
them.  The  only  other  addition  in  Matthew's  account  is  the 
explanatory  one  that  it  was  "  another'^  maid  who  challenged 
Peter  the  second  time.     Mr.  Alford  naturally  supposed,  from 
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the  article  prefixed  in  Mark,  that  it  was  the  same  maid ;  how- 
ever, in  his  second  edition,  he  admits  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
so.  I  believe  that  the  article  always  has  significance,  and 
nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  autopticity  in  narration  than 
the  use  of  it  without  explanation  of  what  it  is  meant  to  refer 
to — simply  because  it  is  clear  to  the  writer  himself,  and  he  is 
not  conscious  that  explanation  is  requisite.  Now,  in  the  present 
case,  there  is  an  ambiguity  which  Matthew  has  cleared  up.  It 
must  have  been  another  maid,  for  Peter  went  out  of  the  hall 
between  the  first  and  second  denials. 

The  variations  between  Matthew  and  Mark  are  not  con- 
tradictory, and  they  are  such  as  Matthew,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge would  viery  naturally  make :  thus  in  Mark  xiv.  70,  we  j 
have  the  fact  that  Peter  was  a  Galilean,  and  had  the  GalUean  | 
accent.     In  the  corresponding  passage  in  Matthew  we  have  the  I 
inference  that  his  speech  betrayed  him.    Another  class  of  varia-  ' 
tions  are  those  which  result  from  independent  translation.    It 
is  only  necessary  to  take  a  look  at  the  original  to  see  how 
numerous  they  are. 

I  come  now  to  St.  Luke's  account,  which  is  independent  of 
either  of  the  others  till,  and  including  the  first  clause  of  the 
61st.  verse — "  And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter.''  I 
am  not  called  upon  to  explain  difiiculties  here.  It  may,  how- 
ever be  said.  Can  we  suppose  that  St.  Luke,  with  the  preceding 
gospels  before  him,  would  so  far  contradict  them  as  to  differ  as 
to  the  sex  of  the  second  challenger?  The  answer  is,  that  in  the 
original  account,  upon  which  St.  Luke  based  his,  which  I  admit 
to  be  independent,  the  sex  of  the  servant  was  probably  not 
mentioned,  as  in  John's  account,  and  that  St.  Luke,  not  mean-^ 
ing  to  indicate  it,  used  the  masculine,  as  we  speak  of  '^  man- 
kind," or  as  a  clergyman  addresses  his  flock  as  "  brethren." 

I  come  now  to  the  two  last  verses  of  St.  Luke's  account,  in 
which  he  takes  the  61st  from  the  original  of  Mark,  and  the 
62nd  from  the  Greek  of  Matthew.  After  the  words,  "And  the 
Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter"  which  belong  to  the  ori- 
ginal authority  of  his  account  of  the  three  denials,  follow  the 
words,  ''  And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he 
had  said  unto  him,  before  the  cock  crow  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice."  We  have  three  independent  translations  of  this  pas- 
sage in  the  accounts  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  the  only 
difference  being  that  Matthew  and  Luke  make  no  mention  of 
the  cock  crowing  as  the  second,  €k  Bevrepov,  a  difference  not  sup- 
ported by  all  the  Uncial  MSS. ;  but  at  all  events  already  ex- 
plained, the  last  verse  of  St.  Luke's  account  is  taken  verbatim 
from  the  conclusion  in  Matthew's  account.     This  is  one  of  the  I 
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included  fragments  of  the  Greek  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  which  we 
meet  with  so  frequently  in  that  of  St.  Luke.  I  hold,  therefore, 
that  we  have  evidence  in  the  narrations  of  the  denial  of  St. 
Peter,  of  the  existence  of  an  original  in  another  language  which 
has  been  translated  by  Mark,  forms  the  basis  of  Matthew^s 
account,  was  known  and  made  use  of  by  Luke,  who  also  knew 
and  made  use  of  the  Greek  gospel  of  Matthew. 

I  can,  therefore,  see  nothing  in  this  selected  example  incon- 
sistent with  my  views  on  the  connexion  of  the  gospels,  but  every 
thing  in  confirmation  of  them. 

The  latest  critique  on  my  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
is  by  Prefessor  Banke  of  Marburgh,  in  the  numbers  of  the 
^*  Gottingische  gelehrte  Anziegen^'  for  August,  1854.  It  is  a 
singularly  elaborate  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  whole  work. 
I  shall  state,  and  if  I  can,  obviate  his  objections. 

His  first  objection  is  to  the  limited  sphere  of  my  investiga- 
tion, partly  because  it  extends  only  to  a  portion  of  the  gospels, 
and  partly  because  I  left  many  of  the  sections  without  remarks, 
or  with  remarks  not  sufficiently  explicit.  To  the  first  I  would 
observe  that  the  portion  of  the  gospels  I  have  gone  over  is  co- 
extensive with  the  object  I  had  in  view,  which  was  limited  to 
the  illustration  of  the  synoptical  portion  of  the  synoptical  gos- 
pels. With  regard  to  the  sections  which  I  have  passed  over  with 
little  or  no  remark,  I  did  so  because  I  believe  that  I  had  suffi- 
ciently exemplified  the  various  phenomena  in  the  earlier  sections 
to  enable  the  student  to  observe  and  account  for  them  in  the 
later.  I  find  indeed,  that  I  have  thus,  on  one  occasion,  given 
rise  to  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  critic.  I  am  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  removing  it.  But  to  proceed  regularly  with 
my  answers  to  the  objections  which  he  starts  to  my  views.  He 
observes  that  they  lead  to  important  questions  which  must  be 
minutely  gone  into  and  answered  before  they  can  be  considered 
as  established.  No  doubt  they  do.  I  only  regret  he  has  given 
but  one  as  an  example,  and  one  which  has  been  already  answered. 
He  asks,  if  Peter  be  author  of  the  second  gospel,  how  is  it  that 
his  appointment  to  the  apostleship  is  more  fully  stated  in  Luke 
than  in  it  ?  My  answer  was  given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gres- 
well,  that  "  the  modest  and  indirect  manner  in  which  he  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  apostolic  catalogue,'^  is  characteristic 
of  a  writer  speaking  of  himself,   (p.  Ixxvi.) 

The  next  specific  objection  is  one  of  those  in  which  I  have 
been  misunderstood  for  want  of  sufficient  explanation.  There 
is  a  iahort  passage  in  Luke  xviii.  17,  which  agrees  almost  verbally 
with  Mark  x.  15 — where  we  cannot  refer  the  verbal  agreement 
to  Matthew's  gospel.     Upon  this  I  remarked,  "There  is  more 
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verbal  agreement  between  Mark  and  Luke  in  this  than  in  any 
other  section.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  one  who  wrote  last 
was  ignorant  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  may  have  been 
influenced  by  his  recollections  of  his  translation''  (p.  297) .  Upon 
which  the  reviewer  remarks,  that  to  leave  undecided  so  im- 
portant a  matter  as  the  relative  antiquity  of  Mark  and  Luke, 
indicated  a  want  of  research.  The  mistake  which  I  have  given 
rise  to  was  caused  by  my  not  distinguishing  Mark  the  translator 
from  the  original  author  of  the  second  gospel.  I  believe  the 
translation  was  made  after  Luke  wrote  his  gospel — and  if  the 
translator  was  acquainted  with  it,  the  recollection  of  a  striking 
passage  might  have  influenced  him.  I  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  St.  Luke's  gospel  was  posterior  to  the  second, 
considered  as  an  original  work. 

The  truth  is,  the  verbal  agreement  here  presents  no  difficulty 
whatever.  The  two  passages  in  which  it  occurs  are,  as  I  sup- 
pose, independent  translations  of  the  same  original,  but  in  all 
independent  translations  we  find  verbal  agreements  quite  as  long 
as  the  one  in  question.  Had  it  not  been  cited  by  Hug  as  a  case 
of  transcription  I  would  have  passed  it  without  notice. 

The  reviewer  then  observes,  that  the  weak  side  of  my  argu- 
ment does  not  rest  upon  such  cases  as  occur  here  and  there,  but 
upon  conclusions  utterly  untenable,  drawn  from  St.  Luke's  pre- 
face, and  from  the  remains  of  Papias. 

With  respect  to  the  preface  he  objects  to  my  translation,  I 
think  upon  mistaken  grounds ;  he  supposes  I  rendered  £ada>9 
into  "  such  /'  I  rendered  it  into  ^'such  as." — I  however  founded  no 
argument  upon  it  farther  than  that  St.  Luke  asserted  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  personally 
engaged  in  the  transactions,  in  the  words  "  Trapiooaav  rjfuv 
oi  air  ap'xS^  avToirrai,"  &c.,  which  I  presume  will  not  be 
disputed. 

Matthew,  Peter,  and  John,  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  Word  from  the  beginning,  if  St.  Luke  was  possessed  of  their 
writings,  we  must  suppose  that  he  made  use  of  them  j  but  as  he 
does  not  name  his  authorities  I  know  but  of  one  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact,  which  is  by  comparing  his  writings  with  theirs, 
I  did  so,  and  found  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  as  to  the 
facts,  that  he  did  make  use  of  them.  The  learned  reviewer  is 
of  opinion  that  if  St.  Luke  had  been  in  possession  of  documents 
of  such  inestimable  value,  his  preface  and  his  gospel  would  have 
been  different  from  what  they  are.  I  look  upon  the  a  priori 
opinions  of  critics  as  of  no  weight  in  a  question  of  this  kind ;  the 
ideas  and  the  practices  of  the  ancients  are  so  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  moderns   that  we  are  not  entitled  to  say 
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before-hand  how  they  would  have  expressed  themselves^  and 
must  rest  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  what  they  actually 
did^  from  the  evidence  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

I  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  found  an  argument  on  my 
own  translation^  or  my  own  selection  of  readings.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  I  did  indeed  state  what  was  my  understanding  of 
the  first  sentence  of  St.  Luke^s  preface.  But  I  added — "  How- 
ever we  may  understand  the  passage^  we  must  admit  that,  by 
St.  Luke^s  own  statement,  he  was  in  possession  of  accounts 
furnished  by  eye-witnesses.'^  Had  I  adopted  the  translation  of 
other  and  better  scholars  than  myself,  so  far  from  weakening 
my  case,  I  would  have  made  it  stronger.  Thus  Mr.  Alford, 
who  supposes  that  the  '^many^'  had  drawn  up  their  digests 
from  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  shews  most  logically  that 
"by  the  icafioi  he  includes  himself  among  the  iroXKol,  who  made 
use  of  autoptic  and  apostolic  authority.''**  My  conclusions, 
therefore,  do  not  rest  in  the  slightest  degree  on  my  translation ; 
and  the  reviewer's  remarks  upon  it  are,  so  far  as  regards  the 
question  at  issue,  irrelevant,  —  or  rather,  if  well  founded, 
strengthen  my  views  of  the  origin  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 

The  objection  as  to  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  notice  of  the 
author  of  the  second  Gospel  by  Papias,  requires  a  more  extended 
answer.  I  admit  at  once,  that  if  I  had  taken  into  account  the  whole 
of  the  extract  from  Papias  given  by  Eusebius,  I  must  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Papias,  St.  Peter's 
communications  to  Mark  were  oral,  not  written.  Such,  in  fact, 
was  the  sense  I  applied  to  the  sentence  quoted  from  that  father 
in  my  dissertation  on  the  writings  of  St.  Luke,  appended  to 
my  former  work  on  the  voyage  and  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
the  sentence  I  quoted  from  Eusebius  I  translated  thus : — "  The 
Presbyter  (John)  said  this :  '  Mark  was  the  translator  of  Peter, 
and  he  wrote  accurately  the  things  which  he  remembered.' " 
It  was  suggested  by  the  reviewer  in  the  English  Review,  that 
the  word  ifivrjfwveva-ev  might  be  rendered  '^  recorded,*^  and 
referred  to  Peter.  Upon  looking  at  Dr.  Cruse's  translation  of 
Eusebius,  I  found  he  had  rendered  the  word  into  "  recorded ;" 
and,  as  he  had  no  theory  to  support,  I  expressed  my  agreement 
with  the  opinion  of  the  critic,  that  ifivTjfiovevaev  might  be  so 
rendered,  and  if  so,  must  be  referred  to  Peter,  for  we  cannot 
suppose  that  Papias  meant  to  say  that  Mark  "  wrote  what  he 
recorded."  I  ought  unquestionably  to  have  taken  the  whole 
passage  quoted  by  Eusebius  into  consideration,  and  either 
admitted  that  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  by  the  reviewer 

m  Second  Edition,  p.  41. 
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and  by  Dr.  Crase  was  not  applicable  to  the  word  in  the  passage 
in  question,  or  to  explain  how  it  might  bear  that  meaning.  The 
passage  from  Fapias  respecting  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  as  quoted 
by  Eusebius,  is  perfectly  well  marked  both  as  to  its  commence- 
ment and  conclusion.     I  give  it  from  Dr.  Cruse's  translation : — 

"  We  (Eusebius)  shall  now  subjoin  to  the  extracts  from  him  (Papias) 
already  given,  a  tradition  cdnceming  Mark,  who  wrote  the  Grospel^  in  the 
following  words — '  And  John  the  presbyter  also  said  this :  Mark  being  the 
interpreter  of  Peter,  whatsoever  he  recorded  he  wrote  with  great  accu- 
racy ;  but  not,  however,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  spoken  or  done  by 
our  Lord,  for  he  neither  heard  nor  followed  our  Lord ;  but,  as  before 
said,  he  was  in  company  with  Peter,  who  gave  him  such  instruction  as 
was  necessary,  but  not  to  give  a  history  of  our  Lord's  discourses :  where- 
fore Mark  has  not  erred  in  any  thing  by  writing  some  things  as  he  has 
recorded  them ;  for  he  Was  carefully  attentive  to  one  thing,  not  to  pass  by 
any  thing  that  he  heard,  or  to  state  any  thing  falsely  in  these  accounts.' " 
—p.  152. 

The  first  part  of  the  foregoing  extract  relates  to  the  infor- 
mation respecting  the  second  Gospel  derived  from  John  the 
Presbyter,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Apostles.  The 
latter  part  of  it  contains  Papias^  own  speculations  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  Mark  derived  his  matter  from  Peter.  The 
direct  evidence  of  Papias  proves  no  more  than  this,  that  he 
received  information  respecting  the  second  Gospel  from  John, 
and  therefore  that  it  must  have  been  known  to  John.  All  the 
rest  is  hearsay ;  but  the  value  of  hearsay  evidence  is  very 
different  with  regard  to  the  main  fact  and  the  subordinate 
details.  The  main  fact  is,  that  Mark,  the  interpreter  of  Peter, 
derived  the  matter  of  his  Gospel  from  him.  The  details  relate 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  communication  was  made.  Now, 
no  doubt  Papias  understood  that  the  communication  was  oral ; 
but  in  all  matters  of  critical  research  the  conclusions  of  the 
fathers  are  not  of  much  value.  They  are,  in  fact,  not  unfre- 
quently  contradictory,  and  some  of  them  must  be  rejected. 


n  The  attempt  of  Strauss  and  other  critics  of  the  German  school  to  get  quit  of 
this  evidence  shews  how  entirely  the  rules  of  inductiye  reasoning  are  neglected  by 
them.  Strauss  assures  us  that  the  above  passage  cannot  refer  to  our  second  Gospel. 
"  For  our  second  Gospel  cannot  have  origmated  from  recollections  of  Peter's  instruc- 
tions— t.e.,from  a  source  peculiar  to  itself,  since  it  is  evidently  a  compilation^  whether 
made  from  memory  or  otherwise,  of  the  first  and  third  Gospels.  As  little  will  the 
remark  of  Papias,  that  Mark  vn-ote  vrithout  order  {oh  rci^ei),  apply  to  our  Gospel " 
{Life  of  JemSf  E.  T.  L.,  59).  Eusebius  expressly  says,  that  Papias  refers  to  "  Mark 
who  vfrrote  the  Gospel.''  Eusebius,  with  the  writings  of  Papias  before  him,  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  his  meaning.  Do  any  critical  writers  maintain  that  the  Mark  of 
Eusebius  was  not  the  Mark  of  our  canon  ?  The  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  are  rather  more  ingenious,  and  quite  as  condusiye. 
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In  the  present  case  the  question  is  reduced  to  the  single  point 
of  the  mode  in  which  Peter  communicated  the  matter  of  the 
Gospel  to  Mark.  Could  I  be  satisfied  that  kpfM^veirrr}^  might 
be  rendered  '^  amanuensis/^  it  would  answer  my  purpose,  be- 
cause the  authorship  would  be  Peter's  quite  as  much  as  if  he 
had  written  it  with  his  own  hands — as  much  as  that  Paul  was 
author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans^  where  Tertius  was  his 
amanuensis.  In  this  manner,  no  doubt,  we  might  get  quit  of 
the  difficulty  without  calling  in  question  the  critical  conclusion 
of  Papias — the  difficulty  being,  that  the  phenomena  prove 
that  it  must  have  been  tvritten  in  a  different  language  before 
any  of  the  other  Gospels;  whilst  the  fathers,  as  well  as  the 
internal  evidence,  shew  that  in  its  present  form  it  must  have  had 
a  Roman  origin,  and,  therefore,  that  the  Greek  version  belongs 
to  a  later  period  than  either  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  or  Luke. 
I  cannot,  however,  in  any  case  admit  that  we  are  entitled  to 
give  a  meaning  to  a  word  not  warranted  by  examples  from 
ancient  writers  in  order  to  suit  our  preconceived  views. 

The  testimony  of  Papias  as  to  the  fact  that  John  the  Pres- 
byter was  acquainted  with  our  second  Gospel,  will  not  be  called 
in  question  by  any  one  who  understands  the  clearest  rules  of 
evidence ;  for  no  one  can  speak  about  a  work  the  very  existence 
of  which  is  unknown  to  him.  But  we  may  call  in  question,  and 
if  we  have  stronger  contrary  evidence,  reject  the  results  of  the 
critical  research  of  Papias.  He  lived  exactly  at  the  period 
before  critical  research  begins,  and  when  direct  information  is 
unattainable ;  and,  according  to  his  own  account  he  preferred 
hearsay  to  written  evidence. 

My  answers,  therefore,  to  the  two  points  which  the  reviewer 
thinks  fatal  to  my  theory  are — 

1st.  With  regard  to  Luke^s  preface,  the  conclusions  I  draw 
from  it  are  not  afiFected  by  my  translation. 

2nd.  With  regard  to  the  opinion  of  Papias,  I  admit  that  it 
is  against  me,  but  consider  that  I  have  disproved  it  by  contrary 
evidence — evidence  partly  furnished  by  Papias  himself;  for 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  epfiT^vevr^  IleTpov,  if  it  be  not 
the  translator  of  Peter?  This  Papias  expressly  says  he  received 
from  John  the  presbyter ;  but  when  he  says  that  Mark  merely 
wrote  what  he  remembered  to  have  heard,  it  is  to  all  appearance 
a  speculation  of  his  own.  Those  who  would  attach  a  different 
sense  to  the  words  quoted  are  bounds  first,  to  give  an  example 
of  their  occurrence  in  the  sense  they  attach  to  them ;  and  next, 
to  shew  that  it  agrees  with  the  literary  characteristics  of  the 
work  in  question. 

There  is  one  desideratum  mentioned  in  this  critique  which 
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I  have  not  the  means  of  supplying,  because  the  precise  nature 
of  the  objections  which  I  should  be  naturally  called  upon  to  ob- 
viate are  not  known  to  me,  and  are  not  stated  by  the  reviewer, 
but  apparently  have  reference  to  the  reports  of  "  the  sermon  on 
the  mount  by  Matthew  and  Luke — the  agreement  of  which  I 
explained  by  supposing  that  Matthew  combined  in  one  con- 
tinuous address*^  the  report  of  one  sermon  with  others  of  the 
same  nature  delivered  in  the  same  place  at  different  times,  and 
gave  modern  examples  of  recording  words  spoken  in  this  manner. 
Upon  this  the  reviewer  remarks : — 

"  The  author  here  treads  upon  grounds  bordering  on  greater  danger 
than  he  seems  to  be  aware  of,  for  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  of  the 
"  borrowing  hypotheses"  (benutzunga  hypothese)  that,  in  later  times,  the 
strongest  attack  has  been  made  upon  the  credibility  of  St.  Luke.  The 
assumption  that  Luke  is  a  historian,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  omit  the 
details  of  memoirs,  to  add  from  separate  sources,  and  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ment, does  not  apply  in  this  case." 

The  answer  is,  it  is  not  supposed  to  apply  in  this  case.  In 
the  note  on  the  sermon  on  the  mount  I  observed  that,  "Whilst, 
however,  I  think  that  Matthew  has  combined  in  one  discourse 
several  delivered  on  different  occasions,  and  that  Luke  was 
acquainted  with  and  made  use  of  Matthew^s  Gospel  when  it 
suited  his  purpose,  he  has  not  taken  the  so-called  '  sermon  on 
the  plain  *  (vi.  20—49)  from  Matthew,  but  from  the  original 
reports.^^  No  inference  unfavourable  to  St.  Luke^s  credibility 
as  a  historian  can  therefore  be  drawn  from  the  case  alluded  to 
by  the  reviewer,  nor,  indeed,  to  any  other  case  in  which  he  has 
made  use  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  after  these  remarks,  that  I  see  no 
reason  to  depart  from  the  conclusions  which  my  researches  have 
led  me  to  adopt. 

James  Smith. 
Jordanhilly  Jan.,  1855. 
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COBBESFONDENCE. 


*^*  The  Editor  begs  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  he  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  Correspondents. 


BELSHAZZAR,  AND  CYRUS  THE  PERSIAN. 

SiB> — I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  the  following  remarks  connected 
with  the  recent  discussions  on  the  Times  of  Daniel. 

I.  We  read  in  Isaiah  xxi.  2,  this  prophetic  injunction : — "  Go  up, 
O  Elam ;  besiege,  O  Media."  Against  what  nation  were  Elam  and  Media 
to  go  up  ?  What  city  were  they  to  besiege  ?  and  what  was  to  be  the  issue 
of  the  siege  ?  The  reply  to  these  questions  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the 
9th  verse  of  the  same  chapter.  "  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen  ;  and  all  the 
graven  images  of  her  gods  he  hath  broken  to  the  ground."  The  Christian 
reader  of  this  prediction,  cannot  but  believe  that  in  the  lapse  of  one  or 
more  generations,  God's  Providence  turned  it  into  history,  and  that  the 
time  at  length  came  in  which  it  could  be  truly  said  by  the  historian, 
"  The  confederate  forces  of  Elam  and  Media  marched  against  Babylon, 
and  besieged  and  took  the  city."  Now,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  by  the  Media  and  Babylon  of  this  chapter,  are  meant  the  Media  and 
Babylon  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  of  Herodotus  and  Xeuophon. 

If  we  are  unable  to  decide  from  Isaiah  on  the  exact  boundaries  of 
Elam,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  any  ground  for  hesitating  to  identify  this 
region  with  the  Elam  of  which  Daniel  speaks  in  vii.  2,  where  he  teaches 
us  that,  in  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar  (when  Babylon  was  yet  the  metro- 
polis of  an  independent  empire),  Elam  was  a  province  of  Babylon,  in  which 
was  Shushan  the  Palace,  This  latter  fact  at  once  opens  the  way  for  our 
inquiring,  "  to  what  region  in  profane  history  does  the  Scriptural  Elam 
correspond  ?  "  In  carrying  out  this  inquiry,  we  may  safely  assume  that 
Daniel's  "  Shushan  the  palace "  is  to  be  identified,  in  its  site,  with  the 
"  Shushan  the  palace "  of  Nehemiah,  in  which  Artaxerxes  (Longimanus) 
held  his  court.  We  are  thus  warranted,  from  the  comparison  of  Daniel 
with  Nehemiah,  to  conclude  that  the  Shusan  of  Scripture  was  the  Susa  of 
classical  writers.  But  we  know  Susa  to  have  been  the  principal  city  of 
Susiana,  where  the  kings  of  Persia  spent  the  winter  season,  the  Median 
Ecbatana  being  their  summer  residence.  The  province  of  Susiana  bor- 
dered immediately  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  was  separated 
from  Babylonia  only  by  that  river ;  and  it  may  thus  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  Elam  of  Holy  Writ  comprised  a  large  portion  (if  not  the  whole) 
of  the  Susiana  of  secular  historians.  This  woidd  be,  perhaps,  quite  enough 
for  out  present  purpose ;  but  something  more  may  be  added.  It  is  known 
that  the  district  of  Elymais,  bordering  also  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  adjoined  Susiana ;  and  from  the  similarity  of  the  name,  it  is  highly 
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probable  that  Elymais  was  also  included,  with  Susiana,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Elam  of  Holy  Writ.  The  important  lesson,  however,  which  we 
gather  from  learning  that  Elam  was  identical  with  Susiana  (including, 
probably,  Elymais  also)  is,  that  this  region  lay  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  while  it  extended  eastward  to  the  western  limits  of  Persis.  We 
might  thus  naturally  think  that  Elam  would  have  been  one  of  the  early 
conquests  of  the  Great  Cyrus.  Yet  when  we  reflect  that  the  ruler  of  Elam 
could,  at  any  time,  invade  Babylonia,  and  menace  Babylon,  merely  by 
crossing  the  Tigris,  we  should  rather  think,  that  Cyrus  would  not  attack 
this  important  province  until  he  was  prepared  to  encounter  the  whole 
power  of  the  Chaldean  monarch.  And  when  we  also  take  into  account 
the  probable  fact,  that  the  royal  palace  (and  city)  of  Shushan  was  only 
second  in  importance  to  Babylon  itself,  and  was,  doubtless,  strongly  forti- 
fied, we  may  believe  that  (unless  a  civil  dissension  should  invite  him)  even 
the  martial  and  illustrious  Cyrus  would  not  willingly  venture  to  invade 
Susiana,  and  besiege  the  royal  fortress  of  Susa  (Shushan)  until  he  should 
have  reasonable  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  enterprise  would  terminate 
favourably,  and  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  follow  up  his  success  by  the 
invasion  of  Babylonia  and  siege  of  Babylon.  But  in  Xenophon's  histori- 
cal romance,  we  find  it  asserted  that,  when  Cyrus  commenced  his  military 
career,  Abradates  was  king  of  Susiana.  Nor  does  this  writer  make  Abra- 
dates  quit,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  Panthea,  the  service  of  Babylon^ 
and  unite  himself,  apparently  as  an  independent  ally,  to  Cyrus,  until  the 
latter  had  entered  upon  his  victorious  expedition  against  CroBsus,  king  of 
Lydia.  And  it  was  in  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Sardis,  and  shortly  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  empire,  that  Abra- 
dates was  mortally  wounded,  and  Susiana  lost  her  king.  And,  if  Cyrus 
remained  in  Asia  Minor  until  he  had  conquered  the  various  Grecian  states 
in  that  region,  we  have  reason  to  presume  that  he  did  not  take  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  the  deceased  Abradates  until  his  return  into  Media 
and  Persia.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested  that  Xenophon's  romance  is 
opposed  to  the  prophet  Daniel's  narrative,  and  that,  while  Daniel  tells  us 
that  Elam  was  a  province  of  Babylon,  Xenophon  says  that  Abradates  was 
king  of  Susiana,  and  not  afraid  to  leave  Babylon  and  join  Cyrus.  This 
may  be  true.  But  Xenophon,  while  he  tells  us  that  Abradates  was  king 
of  Susiana,  informs  us,  also,  that,  when  he  joined  Cyrus,  he  wore  a  corslet 
of  quilted  linen,  after  the  fashion  of  his  country.  It  would  seem  that  his 
wife,  Panthea,  during  her  short  residence  in  the  Medo-Persian  Camp,  had 
learned  that  this  was  scarcely  armour  strong  enough  for  conflict,  or  suf- 
ficiently suitable  to  the  rank  of  a  king.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Thymbra,  Panthea  presented  her  husband  with  a  helmet,  and 
complete  suit  of  armour,  for  which  he  laid  aside  his  own  corslet  of  quilted 
linen.  As  we  read  this,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  to  be  very  improbable 
that  the  Sovereign,  whose  royal  residence  was  in  the  ancient  city  of  Susa, 
should  have  had  no  better  defensive  armour  than  a  corslet  of  quilted  linen 
when  he  proceeded,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  to  assist  Cyrus  against  the 
armies  of  the  powerful  Sovereign  of  Lydia.  We  shall  surely,  on  reading 
Xenophon's  narrative,  feel  strongly  incfined  to  believe  that  this  Abradates, 
whose  defensive  armour  was  of  so  simple  and  humble  character,  was  the 
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cbief  (or  petty  king)  of  a  less  civilized  portion  of  Susiana,  and  that  he  tcaa 
never  lord  of  that  Shushan,  which,  having  previously  been  subject  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, had  descended  to  Belshazzar,  and  remained  with  him  until  it 
came  into  the  power  of  Cyrus,  And,  if  we  grant  the  truth  of  what  Xeno- 
phon  states,  concerning  Abradates  and  Panthea,  we  shall  easily  believe, 
from  a  comparison  of  Daniel*  with  this  Greek  writer,  and  with  Herodotus, 
that  the  Great  Cyrus  became  master  of  Susa  before  he  besieged  and  took 
Babylon,  although  not  very  long  before  the  siege  of  that  city.  And  as 
Shushan  subsequently  became  the  favourite  palace  of  the  Persian  monarch, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  Elam  from 
Babylon,  would  proceed  at  once  to  make  Shushan  his  own  royal  residence, 
while  he  may  have  permitted  his  unele  Cyaxares  (Darius  the  Mede)  still 
to  retain  the  palace  at  Ecbatana;  and  thus  Shushan,  which  had  been  the 
capital  of  Elam,  and  probably  the  second  city  in  the  empire  of  the  Sovereign 
of  Babylon,  would  become  the  royal  residence  of  a  Persian  monarch.  But 
when  the  prophet  Isaiah  predicts  that  Elam  was  to  march  as  a  confederate 
with  Media  against  Babylon,  he  doubtless  teaches  us  that  Babylon  would 
th^d  have  lost  all  her  dominions  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  that  the  then 
Sovereign  of  Shushan  would  take  a  principal  part  in  the  siege  and  con- 
quest of  the  Chaldean  metropolis.  And  as  we  may  readily  suppose  that 
the  name  of  the  barbarous  r^on  of  Persia  was  utterly  unknown  to  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Isaiah's  prediction,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  Omni- 
scient Spirit  who  foreknew  that  the  future  conqueror  of  Babylon  was  to 
be  lord  of  Shushan  and  the  Elamites  before  undertaking  the  siege  of  the 
great  imperial  city,  directed  the  prophet  to  summon  Cyrus,  not  as  the 
Sovereign  of  Persia,  but  as  the  king  of  Elam.  **  Go  up,  O  Elam,  besiege 
O  Media.  Babylon  is  fallen."  Nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in  the 
idea  that  it  was  in  the  palace  of  Shushan  that  Cyrus  formed  the  plan  of 
his  victorious  expedition  against  Babylon,  and  that  it  was  from  Shushan 
that  he  proceeded  to  take  the  command  of  the  invading  host ;  and  we 
may  also  observe  that  it  was  from  the  royal  city  of  Susa  that  Xerxes  set 
out  on  his  famous  but  disastrous  expedition  against  Greece. 

There  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  be  anything  in  Xenophon's  work 
to  lead  us  to  doubt,  as  Cyrus,  sStex  the  death  of  Abradates,  and  the  over- 
throw of  Croesus,  proceeded  to  the  subjection  of  Asia  Minor,  and  after- 
wards to  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  that  Elam  and  Shushan^  did 


<*  As  Daniel,  when  at  Shushan,  saw  in  a  vision  the  Medo-Persian  ram  pushing 
triumphantly  westward,  northward,  and  southward,  we  may  conclude  that  in  its 
western  career  it  suhdued  Elam  before  it  overthrew  Babylon.  The  prophetic  summons 
in  Isaiah — "  Go  up,  0  Elam  '* — ^proves  that  Elam  was  to  be  taken  from  Babylon,  before 
the  dty  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Medes. 

&  The  antiquity  of  Susa  (Shushan)  the  capital  of  Elam,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
classical  fable  that  it  was  founded  by  Tithonus,  the  father  of  Memnon.  Elam  was  a 
kingdom  of  some  note  in  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  when  the  kings  of  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  were  subject,  during  twelve  years,  to  Chedorlaomer, 
king  of  Elam.  Chedorlaomer  is  described  as  the  head  of  that  confederacy  which  in- 
cluded a  king  of  Shinar,  and  which  Abraham  defeated  near  Damascus.  It  is  supposed 
that  Isaiah  prophetically  summoned  Elam  and  Media  to  the  siege  of  Babylon,  cir.  714 
B.  c,  at  which  time,  as  we  appear  to  know  from  other  sources,  Elam  was  a  kingdom 
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not  become  subject  to  the  Persians,  until  a  comparatively  short  time  before 
the  successful  Medo-Persian  invasion  of  Babylonia  and  siege  of  Babylon. 
Nor  does  Herodotus  furnish  any  just  ground  for  impugning  the  correct- 
ness of  the  prophet  Daniel's  naiTative,  who  states  that  Elam  and  Shushan 
belonged  to  Babylon  in  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar's  reign.  For  the 
Greek  historian  represents  Nitocris  the  Queen  of  Babylon,  as  viewing  with 
apprehension  the  growing  power  of  the  Medes*'  (t.  ^.,  of  the  Medo-Persian 
power  under  Cyrus),  and  as  taking  great  precautions  to  protect  Babylon 
from  this  new  and  rising  danger.  And  the  language  of  Herodotus  on 
this  point  is  favourable  to  the  idea  that  when  this  queen  commenced  her 
important  defensive  preparations,  it  was  rather  with  the  design  of  provid- 
ing against  possible  future  contingencies,  than  against  any  present,  or 
actually  imminent,  hostile  aggression  on  the  part  of  Cyrus.  And  we 
have,  therefore,  reason  to  believe,  that,  so  far  as  the  authority  of  Hero- 
dotus is  to  guide  us,  Cyrus  had  not  then  manifested  any  intention  of 
coming  into  direct  and  open  collision  with  Babylon,  which  must  have 
been  the  case  if  he  had  a&eady  invaded  Susiana,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
royal  citadel  of  Shushan.  With  regard  then  to  Daniel's  assertion,  that 
Elam  and  its  royal  fortress  of  Shushan  belonged  to  the  Sovereign  of 
Babylon,  in  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar's  reign,  let  two  things  be  borne 
in  mind.  Xenophon  teaches  us  that  (the  probably  less  civilized)  part  of 
Susiana,  of  which  Abradates  was  chief,  (and  therefore,  still  more  Shushan 
and  the  portion  of  Elam  which  adjoined  the  Tigris)  was  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  Cyrus  when  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  Medo-Persian  force  to 
overthrow  the  empire  of  Croesus.  And  if  we  grant  (what  cannot  be 
reasonably  doubted)  that  Elam  ^Susiana)  was  a  province  of  Babylon,  when 
Cyrus  dethroned  Astyages,  there  is  nothing  stated  by  Herodotus  which 
requires  us  to  suppose  that  Elam  and  Shushan  were  brought  imder  the 
power  of  Cyrus,  until  at  least  a  few  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lydian  empire.  Were  we  then  to  suppose  that  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar 
was  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  before  the  overthrow  of  Babylon,  neither 
Herodotus  nor  Xenophon  gives  us  any  reason  for  supposing  that  Elam, 
even  at  that  advanced  period  in  the  victorious  career  of  Cyrus,  was  not 
still  a  province  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 

II.  What  date  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar,  in 
which  Daniel  had  the  vision  of  the  Medo-Persian  ram  and  the  Macedonian 


of  some  importance.  For  Dr.  E.  Hinckes  informs  us,  (J.  S,  Z.,  p.  408j,  from  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  that  in  722,  b.  c,  Merodach-Baladan  made  himself  master  of 
"  Babylon  by  the  help  of  the  then  king  of  Elam.  In  the  following  year,  Sargon  de- 
feats  the  Elamites  and  Babylonians.  Afterwards,  cir.  698,  Sennacherib,  already  master 
of  Babylon,  wages  war  with  the  kings  of  Elam.''  Dr.  Hincks  tells  us  (J,  S.  L., 
p.  234;,  that  Elymais  was  subsequently  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Assyria.  It  seems 
to  be  certain  from  Jer.  xlix.  35,  that  Elam  was  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  In 
Ezra  iv.  9,  the  Elamites  are  mentioned,  but  not  the  Persians  ;  and  in  Acts  ii.  9,  we 
read  of  Parthians,  Medes,  and  Elamites ;  while  nothing  is  said  of  Persians,  as  they 
were  subject  to  the  Parthians,  or  may  have  been  included  under  the  name  of 
Elamites. 

e  In  Herodotus,  the  Scythian  Queen,  Tomyris,  is  made  to  style  Cyrus  "  King  qf 
the  Medes:* 
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he-goat  ?  In  the  receiyed  chronologj,  we  are  tanght  that  Belshazzar's  reign 
commenced  dr.  555,  when  he  removed  certain  usurpers  who  had  murdered 
Lis  father,  Eyil-merodach.  His  third  year  would  therefore  be  cir.  553 
B.  c.  These  dates  were  perhaps  fixed  mainly  in  deference  to  quotations 
by  Josephus  from  Berossus.  In  the  July  Number  of  the  Journal  qf 
Sacred  lAterature,^  I  noticed  Col.  Eawlinson's  recent  discoveiy,  through 
certain  Babylonian  inscriptionSi  of  the  fact  that  Nabonidus  (the  kst  king 
of  Babylon,  according  to  Berossus)  admitted  his  eldest  son,  Bel-shar-ezar 
(Belshazzar),  to  a  share  of  the  government ;  and  I  took  occasion  from  this 
fact,  to  suggest  that  we  had  in  it  a  very  probable  reason  why  Daniel  was 
made  the  thirds  and  not  the  second  ruler  m  the  kingdom.  If  we  may  feel 
assured  of  the  correctness  of  Col.  Eawlinson's  discovery,  we  are  no  longer 
under  the  necessity  of  dating  the  commencement  of  Belshazzar's  reign, 
according  to  the  received  chronology,  cir.  555.  Still  less  are  we  compelled 
to  agree  with  Dr.  Hales  in  his  departure  fix)m  the  generally  received  view, 
when  he  tells  us  that  Belshazzar  was  slain  by  conspirators,  cir.  553  b.  c. 

We  know  horn  Holy  Writ  only  two  facts  connected  with  the  third 
year  of  Belshazzar's  reign ;  Elam  and  Shushan  still  belonged  to  Belshazzar, 
and  it  was  also  in  this  same  year  that  Daniel  had  his  vision  of  the  Medo* 
Persian  ram  and  Macedonian  he-goat.  That  vision  is  thus  described : — 
"  I  saw,  and  behold  there  stood  before  the  river  (Ulai)  a  ram,  which  had 
two  horns  ;  and  the  two  horns  were  high ;  but  one  horn  was  higher  than 
the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up  last.  I  saw  the  ram  pushing  westward, 
and  northward,  and  southward,  so  that  no  beast  might  stand  before  him, 
neither  was  there  any  that  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand ;  but  he  did 
according  to  his  will,  and  became  great."     (viii.  34). 

I  pause  to  remark  that  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  possible  to  read  this 
account  of  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  Persian  horn,  without  calling 
to  mind  Isaiah's  prophetic  history  of  the  victorious  career  of  that  Coresh, 
"  whose  right  hand  was  to  be  holden  by  the  Lord,  and  before  whom,  as 
the  Lord's  anointed,  nations  should  be  subdued,  the  loins  of  kings  loosed, 
and  the  two-leaved  gates  opened ;  yea,  before  whom  crooked  places  should 
be  made  straight,  the  gates  of  brass  broken,  and  the  bars  of  iron  cut  in 
sunder ;  and  to  whom  should  be  given  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and 
hidden  riches  of  secret  places."  But  more  will  be  said  on  this  point 
presently. 

To  return  to  our  subject.  It  seems  to  me  from  this  description  in  the 
vision,  that  the  Persian  or  higher  horn  came  at  once  into  existence  and 
pre-eminence ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  this  higher  or  Persian  horn  started 
at  once  into  supremacy,  that  the  ram's  triumphant  career  commenced.  We 
should  naturally,  and  not  unreasonably,  think  that  it  would  redound  more 
to  the  glory  of  his  prescience,  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,  to 
suppose  that  Daniel^  vision  was  entirely  prospective  and  prophetic,  and 
that  the  vision  was  vouchsafed  to  the  prophet  at  least  shortly  before  the 
dethronement  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus,  when  (according  to  Herodotus)  the 
Persian  horn  arose  at  once  into  existence  and  superiority  ;  Media  becoming 
inferior,  in  point  of  political  precedence,  to  Persia.     Such  a  view  would 
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conBtrain  us  (according  to  the  received  ebronology)  to  dale  the  tbird  year 
of  Belshazzar  not  later  than  cir.  560 — 559  b.  o.  But  to  do  this  would 
be  plainly  absurd.  Have  we  then  any  warrant  in  Scripture  for  presuming 
that  the  «arly  portion  of  such  a  vision  may  be,  not  prophetic,  but  retro- 
spective. If  we  turn  to  the  preceding  chapter,  we  find  that  another  vision 
had  been  given  to  Daniel,  about  two  years  previously,  in  the  first  of  Bd- 
^hazzar.  "  I  saw,"  writes  the  prophet,  "  in  my  vision  by  night,  and 
behold  the  four  winds  of  the  heaven  strove  upon  the  great  sea.  And  four 
great  beasts  came  up  from  the  sea,  diverse  one  from  another.  The  first 
was  Uke  a  lion  and  had  eagle's  wings ;  I  beheld  till  the  mngs  thereof  toere 
plucked,  and  it  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  made  stand  upon  its  feet 
as  a  man,  and  a  man's  hesprt  was  given  to  it."  They  who  consider  that 
this  lion  represented  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  especially  its  greatest 
monarch,  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  career  had  been  finished  before  the  com* 
mencement  of  Belshazzar's  reign,  and,  therefore,  previous  to  the  time  of 
this  vision,  wiU  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that,  in  like  manner,  the 
higher  Persian  horn  had  come  into  existence,  and  the  Medo-Persian  ram 
had  achieved  a  portion  of  its  triumphant  career,  before  Daniel  received  his 
second  vision ;  the  commencement  of  this  vision  also  being  retrospective. 
Hence,  we  are  under  no  necessity .  of  thinking  that  this  second  vision 
occurred  so  early  as  559  B.Oi  We  are  rather  at  liberty  (supposing  the 
received  chrgnology  to  be  correct)  to  date  it  as  late^  as  we  may  think 
probable,  only  allowing  sufficient  time  for  Daniel  to  withdraw  from  Elam, 
before  it  passed  under  the  power  of  Cyrus,  and  before  the  siege  of  Babylon 
was  undertaken  by  the  Mado-Persian  host.  That  siege  is  thought  to  have 
commenced  in  540  b.  c,  and  therefore  it  might  be  permitted  us,  so  far  as 
the  Scriptures  are  concerned,  to  date  Belshazzar's  third  year  even  as  low 
as  cir.  541-542  b.  c.  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew  that  there  is 
nothing  in  Daniel,  or  in  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  to  compel  the  advo- 

0  [t  is  said  (7.  S.  Z.,  p.  457^,  ''If  Belshazzar  reigned  only  three  years,  Elam  must 
have  heen  a  province  of  Babylon  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Cyrns." 
According  to  the  received  view,  Cyrus  o(»nmenced  the  siege  of  Babylon,  dr.  540^  and 
about  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  From  what  has  been  advanced  in  this  paper,  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  Scriptures,  with  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  do  not  forbid  us 
to  suppose  that  Elam  may  have  been  a  pro\ince  of  Babylon  almost  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Cyrus.  Again,  as  Cyrus  did  not  take  Babylon  until  ilie  third  year 
of  the  siege,  and  Daniel  was  in  Shusan,  as  a  servant  of  Belshazzar  in  the  third  year  of 
the  latteir's  reign,  Scripture  favours  the  idea  that  Belshazzar  must  have  reigned  at  least 
five  or  six  years.  To  the  question,  "  where  do  we  learn  that  Belshazzar  was  siain  at 
the  taking  of  Babylon  ?''  it  may  be  replied,  that  while  this  cannot  be  proved  from 
Scripture,  yet,  if  we  had  only  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  with  the  narra- 
tive of  Daniel,  to  guide  us,  we  could  scarcely  help  inferring  from  these  scriptural  data 
that  Belshazzar  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  kiug  of  Persia.  The 
following  extract  from  Mitford  wiU  assist  in  shewing  the  probability  that  Cyrus  did 
not  take  Susa  early  in  his  reign,  '*  Susa  had  been  chosen  for  the  Persian  capital, 
from  the  convenience  of  its  situation  between  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  aud  Persepolis. 
After  no  long  stay  in  Babylon,  Alexander  proceeded  himself  with  his  army  to  Susa. 
The  way  from  Susa  iuto  Persia  was  difficult,  over  rugged  mountains  held  by  the 
Uxiaus,  who  had  for  ages  maintained  their  independence.  And  when  the  Persian 
government  wanted  passage  for  their  troops  between  Susa  and  Persia  proper,  it  had 
grown  into  custom  to  pay  them  for  permission.'' 
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cates  of  the  received  view  to  believe,  either  that  the  overthrow  of  Belshaz- 
zar  was  very  early  in  the  captivity,  or  that  Elam  did  not  continue  to  be  a 
province  of  Babylon  several  years  after  Cyrus  the  Great  was  reigning  in 
Persia. 

I  have  an  additional  remark  to  offer  in  reference  to  the  prophetic 
anticipations  of  Isaiah,  which  were  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper :  '•  Go  up,  O  Elam ;  besiege,  O  Media.  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen  " 
(Isaiah  xxi.  2  and  9).  We  know  from  authentic  histoiy,  that  it  was  many 
centuries  ere  this  proud  city  became  a  heap  of  shapeless  ruins.  Even  in 
the  days  of  Alexander,  when  the  Macedonian  he-goat  had  cast  down  the 
Medo-Persian  ram,  Babylcm  was  still  a  large  city ;  and  the  son  of  Philip, 
ignorant  of  the  determined  purpose  of  the  Most  High,  formed  the  design 
of  restoring  the  Queen  of  the  Euphrates  to  some  measure  of  her  ancient 
dignity  and  splendour.  We  find  recorded  in  secular  history,  two  memorable 
and  protraeted  sieges  of  Babylon  by  a  Medo-Persian  host,  each  of  which 
terminated  successfully.  We  cfyEinot  doubt  that  it  was  to  one  or  oth^  of 
these  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  alluded.  The  former  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus,  the  latter  in  that  of  Parius  Hystaspes,  who  destroyed  the  brazen 
gates,  and  lowered  the  walls,  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  for- 
midable revolts.  But  we  cannot  hesitate  in  deciding  to  which  of  these 
two  successful  sieges  we  are  to  apply  the  prophet's  triumphant  exclama- 
tion, "  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen ;  and  all  the  graven  images  of  her 
gods  he  hath  broken  to  the  ground."  Such  words  of  triumph  belong  not 
to  the  humiliation  and  defeat  of  a  rebellious  vassal.  No,  the  language  of 
the  son  of  Amoz  must  refer  to  that  first  and  greatest  humiliation  (compared 
with  which  all  subsequent  falls  were  comparatively  slight  and  insignificant) 
when  the  virgin  daughter  of  Babybn,  the  hitherto  proud  and  invincible 
imperial  metropolis,  fell  irrecoverably  from  her  height  of  empire  and  su- 
premacy. And  we  thus  are  led  to  the  almost  certain  conclusion  that  the 
successful  besieging  host  of  Elam  and  Media  (Isaiah  xxi.)  was  under  the 
immediate  command  of  that  great  Cyrus,  whose  name  and  renown  have 
been  rec(»rded  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  by  Xenophon  and  Berossus. 
When  he  triumphed,  all  the  false  gods  of  Babylon,  even  Bel  and  Nebo, 
were  put  to  lasting  shame,  and  doubtless,  many  an  idol  was  contemptu* 
ously  broken  to  pieces  by  the  victorious  Medes  and  Persians. 

III.  I  have  now  to  endeavour  to  answer  the  question ;  Who  was  the 
Coresh  of  whom  the  Lord,  through  Isaiah,  thus  speaks?  ''He  is  my 
shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure;  even  saying  to  Jerusalem, 
Thou  shalt  be  built,  and  to  the  temple.  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid " 
(xliv.  28).  It  might  have  been  fairly  inferred  from  these  words,  even 
before  their  actual  fulfilment,  that,  at  the  time  in  which  Jehovah  should 
raise  up  this  Coresh  to  be  his  shepherd  to  collect  the  scattered  flock  of 
Judah,  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  would  be  lying  in  ruins,  and  that  Coresh 
himself,  either  as  the  supreme  Sovereign,  or  as  a  powerfiil  Viceroy  under 
a  still  more  powerful  Master,  would  be  ruler  of  Palestine,  and  have  full 
authority  to  enable  the  Jews  to  commence  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and 
the  temple.  We  are,  however,  carefully  to  notice  how,  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  prediction  just  cited,  the  prophet  proceeds  to  speak  .of 
this  same  Coresh  in  the  most  striking  language.     "  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
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to  his  anointed,  to  GoresH,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue 
nations  before  him ;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings  to  open  before 
him  the  two  leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut;/  I  will  go 
before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight ;  I  wiU  break  in  pieces 
the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  give 
thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places,  that  thou 
mayest  know  that  I  the  Lord  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God 
of  Israel.  For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  and  Israel  mine  elect,  I  have 
even  called  thee  by  thy  name :  I  have  sumamed  thee,  though  thou  hast 
not  known  me  "  (:dv.  1 — 4).  I  have  said  that  the  prediction  immediately 
preceding  this  might  perhaps  leave  it  doubtful  whether  Coreshy  the  I/jrd^B 
ahepherdy  was  a  mighty  Sovereign,  or  a  powerful  Viceroy.  But  can  there 
be  any  possible  doubt  on  this  point,  with  reference  to  "  Core%hy  the  Lord^a 
anointed?"  How  are  we  to  interpret  these  words — "Thus  saith  the 
Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Coresh,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  eub^ 
due  nations  before  him  P  "  Does  Coresh  achieve  all  this,  in  the  subordi- 
nate character  of  a  valiant  general,  as  Tartan  besieged  and  took  Ashdod, 
not  for  himself,  but  for  his  Sosrereign,  the  Assyrian  Sargon  P  Surely  it  is 
impossible  to  see  only  a  Viceroy  here ;  a  mere  brave  and  powerful  Satrap, 
in  the  anointed  one,  whose  right  hand  is  upholden  by  Jehovah,  and  before 
whom  nations  are  subdued  P  We  cannot  help  understanding  the  prophet 
to  mean  that  God  gives  these  subdued  nations,  not  to  any  supposed  Sove- 
reign, to  whom  Coresh  was  a  vassal,  but  to  Coresh  himself,  who,  by  being 
thus  divinely  upholden,  became  the  mightiest  of  earthly  Sovereigns.  And 
I  do  not  suppose  that  there  wiU  be  a  moment's  hesitation  in  admitting 
that  all  these  victories  and  conquests  vouchsafed  to  Coresh,  the  Lord's 
anointed,  preceded,  and  were  designedly  introductory  to,  his  commanding 
as  the  Lord's  Shepherd,  Jerusalem  to  be  built,  and  the  temple  to  be  found- 
ed anew.  Therefore  the  Lord  gives  this  reason  for  exalting  Coresh,  "  For 
Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  have  I  called  thee  by  thy  name."  And  through 
the  whole  of  the  triumphant  career  of  Coresh,  the  eye  of  the  Lord  was 
ever  over  his  exiled  flock,  and  his  ruined  temple.  Hence,  Isaiah  appears 
to  teach  us  that  when  Coresh  should  issue  the  decree  concerning  the 
temple,  he  would  have  been  ahready,  and,  comparatively  recently,  raised 
up  by  the  Most  High  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  then  living  earthly 
potentates. 

But  it  will  be  worth  while,  in  order  to  the  further  elucidation  of  our 
subject,  to  notice  how  the  humiliation  of  Babylon  is  mentioned  in  close 
connexion  with  (and  apparently  as  the  consequence  of)  the  victories  and 

/  When  the  prophet  says,  "  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates 
9kaU  not  be  shut " — ^we  cannot  help  recalling  to  mind  what  is  related  (rf  Cyrus — ^that 
he  entered  Babylon  on  the  night  of  a  certain  great  festival/and  that  in  the  tumult  and 
confusion  which  prevailed  on  such  an  occasion,  the  brazen  gates,  which  were  placed  in 
order  to  close  the  descents  from  the  quays  to  the  river,  were  thoughtlessly  left  open. 
See  Jer.  IL  30,  32.  When  surprise  is  expressed  that  Nabonidus  is  not  mentioned  by 
Daniel,  we  should  remember  that  the  indignation  of  the  Most  High  was  specially 
against  Belshazzar,  and  the  divine  purpose  may  have  delayed  Daniel's  vision  of  the 
ram  and  he-goat,  until  the  first  year  of  the  joint-sovereignty  of  the  impious  son  had 
commenced. 
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conquests  of  Qoresh.  "  Bel  boweth  down,  Nebo  stoopetli — tbeir  idols 
were  upon  the  beasts"  (».  ^.,  placed  by  the  victors  upon  beasts  of  burden 
to  be  removed  into  a  foreign  land)—"  their  idols  could  not  deliver  the 
burden,  but  themselves  are  gone  into  captivity  "  (xlvi.  1 — 2).  Not  long 
after,  we  find  another  allusion  to  Coresh,  who,  while  in  reference  to  Judah, 
he  is  the  Lord's  anointed  and  shepherd,  is  also  towards  Judah's  Chaldean 
oppressors  "  a  ravenous  bird,  whom  Jehovah  calls  from  the  east,  the  man 
from  a  far  country,  who  executeth  the  Lord's  counsel,  viz., — that  Babylon 
shall  be  a  prey,  and  her  "  treasures  of  darkness  and  hidden  riches  "  a  spoil 
to  a  fierce  and  mighty  conqueror.  And  a  few  verses  below,  we  seem  to 
have  the  following  result  of  the  assaults  made  by  this  ravenous  bird  from 
the  east ;  "  Come  down  and  sit  in  the  dust,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon 
(i.  e.,  O  city  hitherto  unsubdued  1 )  sit  on  the  ground,  there  is  no  throne, 
O  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans  "  (xlvii.  1).  Hence,  when  the  prophet  tells 
us  that  the  ravenous  bird  from  the  east  will  cause  the  daughter  of  Baby- 
lon to  quit  her  throne  and  sit  on  the  ground,  in  the  dust,  he  is  to  be 
understood  as  figuratively  describing  the  same  events  as  when  in  more 
sober  prophetic  history  he  tells  us  that  the  confederate  hosts  of  Elam^ 
and  Media  shall  invade  the  Babylonian  territory,  besiege  the  city,  and 
raise  the  shout  of  triumph,  *'  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen."  And  in  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  we  have  more  than  a  dim  prophetic  glimpse  of  the  pre* 
vious  Chaldean  triumph  over  Judah,  when  he  rebuked  the  pride  which 
had  led  Hezekiah  to  shew  his  treasures  to  the  ambassadors  of  Merodach- 
Baladan.  "  Behold  the  days  come,  that  all  that  is  in  thine  house,  and 
that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  until  this  day,  shall  be  carried 
to  Babylon,  nothing  shall  be  left.  And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from 
thee,  which  thou  shalt  beget,  shall  they  take  away :  and  they  shall  be 
eunuchs  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon."  (xxxix.  6,  7.)  And  thus, 
even  if  we  had  only  the  writings  of  the  inspired  prophet  Isaiah  to  guide 
us  in  our  inquiries,  we  should  feel  almost  certain  of  the  truth  of  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions,  viz., — that  at  some  subsequent  period  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple  were  laid  in  ruins — the  Jews  carried  away  into  captivity — that 
it  was  Babylon  who  had  wrought  the  desolation,  and  removed  the  captives 
— ^and  that  an  illustrious  warrior  named  Coresh  should,  under  the  Divine 

9  When  AsByrian  and  Chaldean  aggression  is  foretold  by  the  prophets,  they  not 
unfirequently  describe  the  evil  as  coming  from  the  north ;  for  the  enemy  would  enter 
Palestine  at  its  northern  portion.  It  was  by  Hobah,  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus, 
that  Chedorlaomer  was  returning  with  his  confederate  kings,  when  he  was  overtaken 
and  defeated  by  Abraham.  Yet  the  prophet,  when,  apparently,  speaking  of  Abraham 
and  this  very  victory,  describes  the  patriarch  as  the  righteous  man  rais^  up  by  God 
from  the  east,  since  the  place  of  his  nativity  was  farther  both  toward  the  north  and 
east,  than  Palestine  (Isaiah  xU.  2)«  Some  versions  give  "  righteousness ''  instead  of 
'<  the  righteous  man.''  In  the  25th  verse  of  this  chapter,  mention  is  made  both  of  the 
north  and  east ;  the  prediction  may  have  reference  to  Coresh,  both  to  his  conquest  of 
Babylon,  and  to  his  acknowledgment  of  the  supreme  deity  of  the  God  of  Israel.  In 
slv.  13,  Coresh  may  be  primarily  intended ;  but  the  prediction,  especially  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  succeeding  verse,  seems  purposely  worded  so  as  to  lead  the 
mind  to  the  yet  future  and  glorious  restoration  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  a  Redeemer 
infinitely  greater  than  Cyrus.  In  xlvi.  11,  the  prophet  seems  to  be  especially  speaking 
of  the  divine  purpose  against  Babylon ;  "  the  ravenous  bird''  is,  therdbre,  to  be  called 
pnly  from  the  east,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  north. 
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assistance,  become  the  powerful  Sovereign  of  many  vanquiahed  nations — 
that  he,  after  having  subdued  many  nations,  should  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  confederate  forces  of  Elam  and  Media,  and  besiege  and  take 
Babylon,  and  gain  great  spoil  not  without  the  slaughter  of  large  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants — that  he  would  be  made  to  beUeve  the  Gk)d  of  Israel  to 
be  the  Supreme  Lord — and  that  he  would  permit  and  encourage  the 
captive  Jews  to  return  and  rebuild  the  temple.  It  seems  to  the  writer, 
that  the  more  diligently  we  compare  together  the  predictions  of  Isaiah, 
and  the  more  patiently  we  study  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed 
the  more  shall  we  be  disposed  to  believe  that  Coresh,  the  restorer  of  the 
Jews  to  their  land,  was  the  victorious  leader  of  the  hosts  of  Elam  and 
Media,  and  that,  among  the  cities  which  he  subdued  and  spoiled,  Babylon 
with  her  two-leaved  gates,  her  treasures  of  darkness  and  her  hidden  riches 
of  secret  places,  would  unquestionably  and  certainly  be  one.  Hence, 
Isaiah  teaches  us  that  Coresh,  when  he  should  issue  his  decree  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  would  have  previously  attained  the  highest 
earthly  dominion  among  his  contemporaries,  after  a  career  of  conquest, 
in  which  he  would  have  taken  and  spoiled  Babylon,  and  cast  her  down 
for  ever  from  imperial  supremacy  over  the  nations,  into  subjection  and 
vassalage.  Coresh  was  idso  to  receive,  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
decree  in  question,  the  conviction  that  the  God  of  Israel,  who  had  called 
him  by  name,  was  the  supreme  God — **  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I  the 
Lord,  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel." 

lY.  Let  us  next  compare  these  predictions  of  Isaiah,  with  certain  plain 
and  clear  statements  found  at  the  commencement  of  the  book  of  the 
sacred  historian  Ezra.  **  Now  in  the  first  year  of  Coresh,  king  of  Persia, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  might  be  fulfilled, 
the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Coresh,  king  of  Persia,  that  he  made  a 
proclamation  throughout  all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  in  writing,  saying, 
Thus  saith  Coresh,  king  of  Persia,  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given 
me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  and  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him 
an  house  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there  among  you  of 
all  his  people?  his  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
which  is  in  Judah,  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  (he  is 
God),  which  is  in  Jerusalem  "  (1  Ezra  i.  3).  We  have  here  the  identical 
name  of  Coresh,  which  we  found  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah ;  and  we  at 
once  expect  to  discover  that  the  decree  of  Coresh  was  to  ftdfil  the  words 
of  Isaiah,  as  weU  as  those  of  Jeremiah.  The  sacred  historian  tells  us 
(just  as  the  inspired  prophet  foretold  would  come  to  pass,)  that  Coresh,  in 
the  most  express  and  public  manner,  issued  a  decree  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Again,  did  the  prophet  declare  that  the  then 
future  Coresh  should  be  brought  to  know  that  God  had  called  him  by  his 
name,  and  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the  Supreme  God?  In  striking 
accordance  with  the  prediction,  we  distinctly  read,  that  the  historical 
Coresh  of  Ezra  made  an  open  acknowledgment  throughout  his  dominions, 
that  the  God  of  Israel  had  charged  him  (of  course,*  by  name)  to  build  his 

A  As  we  nowhere  read  that  any  direct  message  was  sent  from  Jehovah  through 
Daniel  to  Coresh,  and  as  Isaiah  foretold  that  Coresh  should  know  that  the  Lord  had 
called  him  by  name ;  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  doubt  that  the  prophet  Daniel  pointed 
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temple,  and  that  this  God  of  Israel  was  the  Lord  God  of  heaven.  But  it 
has  also  been  seen  that  Isaiah  must  of  necessity  be  understood  as  teach- 
ing, that  Coresh  was  to  be  master  of  Babylon  at  the  time  of  publishing 
the  predicted  decree.  This  fact  also  is  plainly  implied  in  Ezra's  narrative. 
For  he  who  was  king  of  Persia,  and  lord  of  Palestine,  and  who  eould  say 
to  all  Jehovah's  captive  exiles,  as  residing  in  his  dominions,  who  is  there 
"  among  you  of  all  his  people  ?"  must  also  have  been  lord  of  Babylonia, 
where  so  many  of  the  captive  children  of  Judah  must  have  been  dwelling. 
This  is,  however,  elsewhere  put  beyond  doubt,  as  we  read — "In  the  first 
year  of  Coresh,  king  of  Babylon^  the  same  king  Coresh  made  a  decree  to 
build  this  house  of  God  "  (Ezra  v.  13).  Beyond  all  question,-  therefore, 
the  Cwesh  of  Ezra,  was  Idng  of  Babylon,  king  of  Persia,  and  lord  of 
Palestine,  by  whom  Judea  was  restored  to  the  exiles,  and  in  virtue  of 
whose  grant,  the  returned  Jews  were  empowered  to  cut  down  "  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  for  their  temple."  (Ezra  iii;  7.)  But  Cyrus  might  have  been 
all  this,  and  yet  a  contemporary  Sovereign  of  Media  and  Armenia  might 
possibly  have  been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  him  in  power  and  dignity ; 
whereas,  we  seem  to  gather  almost  certainly  from  Isaiah,  that  Coresh  was 
to  be  elevated  by  the  Most  High,  after  a  bnlliant  career  of  conquest,  to  be 
far  the  greatest  of  all  then  living  kings.  But  the  language  of  the  his- 
t(man  still  agrees  with  the  spirit  of  the  prophet's  predictions ;  for  we  find 
Ezra's  Coresh*  saying  of  himself,  "  The  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given 
me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earths"  Here  he  speaks  of  his  own  unrivalled 
power  and  greatness,  in  language  which  might  have  been  suitably  used, 
had  he  obtained  his  wide  dominion  by  inheritance,  though  still  more  suit- 
ably, by  one  who  had  obtained  his  power  by  arms  and  conquest.  Yet  it 
may  possibly  be  objected  that  Isaiah  says  nothing  of  Persia  as  under  the 
sway  of  Coresh.     But  if  we  grant,  what  we  cannot  reasonably  refuse  to 


out  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  to  Coresh,  and  that  the  latter,  (who,  we  may  suppose 
had  previously  heard  much  of  .Daiiiei's  holy  character  and, wisdom,)  believed  them  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  God  of  heaven.  Coresh  would  not,  perhaps,  be  affected 
with  greater  wonder  and  awe  on  finding  himself  twice  mentioned  by  name,  than  on 
learning  that  the  ancient  prophet  had  foretold  that  "  the  two-leaved  gates  should  not 
be  shut."  The  power  and  prescience  of  the  God  of  Israel  would  thus  be  impressed 
upon  his  mind  with  twofold  force. 

*  I  wish  to  observe  that  the  language  used  by  the  Coresh  of  Ezra,  would,  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  great  duty  for  the  ful^ment  of  which  the  Most  High  had  specially 
raised  him  up,  almost  constrain  us  to  believe  that  the  Medes  were  included  within 
the  dominions  which  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  had  given  to  him.  Many  Jews  had 
most  probably  settled  in  Media ;  and  if  Coresh  were  not  Sovereign  of  that  region  also^ 
he  would  have  possessed  no  right  whatever  to  summon,  by  proclamation,  the  Jews 
residing  there,  and  offer  them  permission  to  return  to  Pidestine.  It  wiU  not  do  to 
argue  that  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  Egypt  must  have  been  a  province  of  the  do- 
minions of  Coresh.  The  Jews  who  went  in1;o  Egypt,  went  thither  of  their  own  will, 
and  without  any  divine  direction ;  hence  they  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  promised 
deliverance  through  Coresh.  Perhaps  the  very  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  which 
devolved  on  Coresh  as  the  Lord's  anointed  and  shepherd,  required  that  he  should  have 
no  earthly  superior,  and  that  his  dominions  should  be  so  extensive,  that  he  could,  as 
a  Soverdgn,  summon  all  the  captive  exiles  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  be  en* 
abled,  vnthout  hindrance  .from  any  rival  potentate,  to  establish  them  once  more  in 
Palestine. 
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oonoede,  (1.)  That  the  csonquest  of  Babylon  by  Coresb  is  certainly  predicted 
by  Isaiah  in  xlv.  i.  3.  (2.)  And  that  this  was  the  same  oYertkrow  of  the 
Chaldean  metropolis,  as  that  predicted  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Medes 
(xiii.  17),  and  by  Elam  and  Media  (xxi.  2  and  9),  then  must  the  Coresh 
of  Isaiab  be  specially  the  leader  of  the  hosts  of  Elam  and  Media  when  he 
took  Babylon.  And  if  so,  we  may,  without  difficulty,  believe  that  he  was 
to  be  lord  of  Elam,  Media,  and  Persia,  when  he  decreed  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple. 

Y.  There  is,  however,  another  sacred  historian,  the  prophet  Daniel,  who 
bears  distinct  testimony  to  the  royalty  and  greatness  of  the  Coresh  of 
Ezra,  and,  therefore,  to  that  of  the  Coresh  of  Isaiah.  Daniel  mentions 
him  not  less  than  three  times ;  once  as  Coresh  the  Persian,  thus  pointing 
out  that  Persia,  and  not  Media,  was  the  place  of  his  birth ;  once  he  styles 
him  King  Coresh ;  and  once  he  calls  him  king  of  Persia.  And  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  book  of  Daniel  alone,  furnishes  very  satisfactoiy  evidence 
that  the  individual  to  whom  Isaiah,  Ezra,  and  Daniel  agree  in  assigning 
the  name  of  Coresh,  was  not  merely  a  vice-regal  satrap,  however  power- 
ful, but  a  mighty  and  independent  Sovereign.  The  first  of  the  three 
passages  just  alluded  to,  and  to  which  the  reader's  attention  may  be 
directed,  is  the  following, — "  So  this  Daniel  prospered  in  the  reign  of 
Darius,  and  in  the  reign  of  Coresh  the  Persian  (vi.  28).  What  else  can 
we  understand  from  such  a  statement,  than  that  Darius  and  Coresh  were 
two  Sovereigns  to  whom  Daniel  owed  allegiance  at  different  periods ;  and 
that  when  Darius  ceased  to  reign,  Coresh  succeeded  to  his  kingdom,  and 
became  Daniel's  king,  at  least  in  as  high  a  sense  as  Darius  had  already 
been  so.  Again,  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter,  in  which  Daniel's  early 
history  imder  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  described,  it  is  added,  (and  the 
addition  may  possibly  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Ezra), ''  And  Daniel 
continued  even  unto  the  first  year  of  King  Coresh."  (i.  21.)  The  fair,  not 
to  say  obvious,  inference  from  this  passage  is,  that  in  process^  of  time, 
Coresh  succeeded  as  an  independent  Sovereign  to  the  Chaldean  throne, 
when  Daniel,  of  course,  would  owe  to  him  the  same  allegiance,  which  he 
had  previously  owed  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Nor  is  the  third  passage  less 
decisive.  "  In  the  third  year  of  Coresh,  King  of  Persia,  a  thing  was 
revealed  unto  Daniel."  (v.  1.)  Thus  Coresh,  two  years  after  he  had  issued 
the  decree  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  he 
claims  to  himself  the  title  of  "  King  of  Persia,  and  possessor  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,"  is  called  also  by  Daniel,  King  of  Persia.  And 
as  Daniel  gives  this  important  royal  title  at  a  time  when,  we  may  feel 
assured,  that  on  the  head  of  the  Medo-Persian  ram,  the  Persian  or  higher 
horn,  was  pre-eminent  over  the  Median,  the  very  fact  that  Coresh  was 
then  king  of  Persia,  amounts  to  a  positive  proof  that  he  was  superior  in 
power  and  greatness  to  the  then  Sovereign  of  Media,  if  Media  really  had 
at  that  time  a  separate  Sovereign — and  it  amounts  to  very  high  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that,  at  the  time  in  question,  Coresh  was  the  Sovereign 
of  Media,  as  well  as  of  Persia.  But  there  is  one  point  connected  with 
the  verse  now  under  consideration,  which  deserves  special  notice.  It  was 
the  usage  of  the  sacred  writers  to  date  their  histories  and  predictions, 
according  to  the  years  of  the  reigning  Sovereign.     The  custom  which  had 
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preyaOed  under  their  natiye  kings,  was  still  continued  when  they  had 
passed  under  a  foreign  yoke.  Thus  Haggai  and  Zechariah  mark  the  date 
of  their  predictions,  hy  naming  the  particular  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
in  which  they  were  deUveied.  And  the  Evangelist  Luke  teaches  us  the 
supremacy  of  Borne  over  Judea,  about  the  time  when  our  Lord  was  to 
enter  on  his  divine  mission,  by  writing  that,  "  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Csesar,  the  word  of  God  came  to  John,  the  son  of 
Zacharias,  in  the  wilderness."  Daniel  too,  makes  a  similar  use  of  the 
names  and  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  and  Darius  the  Mede ; 
all  of  whom  were  independent  Sovereigns  of  Babylon.  For,  even  if  we 
suppose  that  Coresh  was  already  the  higher  horn  on  the  head  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  ram  when  Babylon  was  taken,  (and  this  seems  highly  probable,) 
and  that  it  was  Coresh  who,  as  the  superior  in  political  power,  and  the 
actual  conqueror  of  the  Cheldean  metropolis,  graciously  permitted  Darius 
the  Mede  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  Belshazzar,  it  is  evident,  from  Daniel's 
narrative,  that  Darius  was  permitted  to  hold  Babylon  as  an  independent 
Sovereign.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  in  *'  the  third  year  of 
Coresh,"  this  Persian  king  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Daniel,  as  the 
Chaldean  kings  and  Darius  the  Mede  had  done  previously,  i,  e.,  he  was 
DanieFs  Sovereign,  from  whom  the  prophet  had  no  appeal  to  a  higher 
earthly  potentate.  And  it  is  not  crecUble  that  Daniel  would  (almost  trea- 
sonably), have  called  Coresh,  King  of  Persia,  if  the  latter  had  been  only 
a  vice-regal  satrap  of  Babylon,  under  Xerxes,  or  his  son  Artaxerxes.  It 
would  be  one  thing  for  an  aspiring  satrap  to  style  himself  King  of  Persia, 
with  no  just  claims  to  the  title ;  and  quite  another  thing  for  Daniel  to 
sanction  such  a  titular  usurpation,  by  adopting  it  in  a  writing  intended  to 
form  a  part  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  which  Coresh  would 
probably  never  see. 

But  we  are  also  still  further  to  consider  these  introductory  words,  "  In 
the  third  year  of  Coresh,  king  of  Persia,"  in  their  connexion  with  the 
remarkable  vision  which  was  then  vouchsafed  to  Daniel.  During  the  three 
weeks  which  immediately  preceded  the  appearance  "  of  the  man  clothed  in 
fine  linen,  by  the  side  of  the  great  river  Hiddekel  (Tigris),"  the  prophet 
abstained  "  from  all  pleasant  bread,  and  from  flesh  and  wine,"  and  refrained 
''  from  anointing  hixnself."  In  this  vision,  the  heavenly  messenger  thus 
addresses  the  servant  of  God ;  "  From  the  first  day  that  thou  cUdst  set 
thine  heart  to  understand,  and  to  chasten  thyself  before  thy  Gt)d,  thy 
words  were  heard,  and  I  am  come  for  thy  words."  He  then  proceeds  to 
state  the  reason  why  three  fdU  weeks  were  permitted  to  elapse  before  the 
prayer  was  answered.  "  The  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  (perhaps 
some  leading  evil  angel,  whom  Satan,  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
and  the  god  of  this  world,  had  specially  charged  to  obstruct,  at  the  Persian 
Court,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Lord's  temple  by  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,) 
withstood  me  one-and-twenty  days ;"  the  very  three  weeks  which  Daniel 
had  spent  in  earnest  abstinence  and  prayer ;  "  but  lo,  Michael,  one  of  the 
chief  princes,  came  to  help  me,  and  I  remained  there  with  the*  kings  of 

*  The  heavenly  speaker  here  uses  the  plural  form,  "  Kinfft  of  Persia,"  although 
mentioii  is  only  made  of  Coresh. 
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Persia."  (x.  13.)  This  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  that,  as  the  kingdom 
of  Perda  is  here  evidently  used  by  the  heavenly  speaker  in  the  true  and 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  declared  also  to  be  the  seat  of  that  earthly 
power  which  alone  could  check  the  building  of  the  Lord's  temple,  Coresh, 
who  was  the  Sovereign  of  that  kingdom,  must  necessarily  have  been,  not 
the  vice-regal  satrap  of  Babylon,  but  the  great  King  of  Persia,  the  higher 
and  supreme  horn  of  the  Medo-Persian  ram.  Nor  does  the  vision  forbid 
us  to  think  that  Coresh  was  now  Sovereign  of  Media,  as  well  as  of  Persia, 
and  Babylon.  For  it  is  incidentally  said  by  the  speaker,  "  Also  I,  in  the 
first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  even  I  stood  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
him."  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Darius  had  ceased  to  live  and 
reign,  and  as  his  kingdom  of  Babylon  had  passed  to  Coresh,  to  what 
other  individual  can  we  suppose  Media  to  have  passed,  than  to  him  who 
succeeded  Darius  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  i,  e.,  the  whole  dominion  of 
the  Medo-Persian  ram  was  now  subject  to  the  higher  Persian  horn. 

And  how  thoroughly  does  Daniel's  account  of  the  efforts  made  to  stay 
the  building  of  the  temple,  so  early  as  in  the  third  year  of  Coresh — i. «., 
only  two  years  after  he  had  issued  his  former  decree — agree  with  the  facts 
of  history  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Ezra.  Por  this  writer  tells  us,  that 
no  sooner  had  the  foundation  of  the  temple  been  laid,  (iii.  11,)  tiian  the 
people  of  the  land,  the  descendants  of  Esarhaddon's  Gentile  colonists — 
"  the  adversaries  of  Judah,"— began  to  trouble  the  Jews  in  building,  and 
weakened  their  hands.  They  even  "  hired  counsellors  against  them,"  (to 
slander  and  hinder  them  at  the  Persian  Court,)  ''  all  the  days  of  Coresh, 
king  of  Persia,  until  the  days  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia." 

Now  it  was  in  the  first  year  of  Coresh,  that  permission  was  given  to 
the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and  the  decree  issued  fiar  the  re- 
building of  the  temple.  The  exiles  had  to  be  assembled  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  empire  of  Coresh,  and  it  was  not  until  the  second  month  of 
the  second  year  of  their  return,  that  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  temple.  It  would,  of  course,  take  some  little  time  for  the 
adversaries  of  Judah  to  have  their  hired  counsellors  at  work  in  the  Court  of 
Coresh.  Hence,  ♦we  may,  not  improbably,  gather  from  the  narrative  of 
Ezra,  that  it  was  in  the  third  year  of  Coresh  the  King,  that  earnest  efforts 
were  first  made  among  the  courtiers,  to  obstruct  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  the  language  of  Daniel's 
vision,  proves  Coresh  to  have  been  the  great  King  of  Persia,  and  we  may 
just  add>  that  the  language  of  Ezra's  narrative  confirms  this  view.  For 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  deny  that  Ezra,  when  he  says  "  the  hired 
counsellors"  opposed  the  Jews  "all  the  days  of  Coresh,  king  of  Persia, 
until  the  days  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia,"  must  be  miderstood  as  asserting 
(a  point,  be  it  remembered,  which  this  sacred  historian  was  thoroughly 
competent  to  decide),  that  Coresh  was  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Darius 
on  the  Persian  throne,  and  king  of  Persia  in  the  same  independent  and 
sovereign  sense  of  the  term,  as  was  Darius  afterwards. 

But  what  are  we  to  infer  from  the  following  well-known  prediction 
which  formed  part  of  the  vision  that  appeared  to  Daniel  in  the  third  year 
of  Coresh,  king  of  Persia,  viz. :— "  Behold  there  shall  stand  up  yet  three 
kings  in  Persia,  and  the  fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than  they  all ;  and  by 
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his  strengtb,  tbroogb  his  riches,  he  shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of 
Greda"?  (xi.  3.)  I  believe  very  few  students  of  prophecy  will  hesitate 
to  allow  that  this  fourth  Persian  king  of  such  vast  wealth  and  power,  and 
the  determined  enemy  of  Greece,  was  no  other  than  Xerxes.  When  it  is 
said,  there  shall  yet  stand  np  three  kings  in  Persia,  it  must  mean  that 
these  three  kings  are  to  reign  ttfter  Coresh,  and  as  the  successors  of  Coresh. 
If  we  think  that  Xerxes  was  to  be  a  fourth  king,  in  the  sense  of  being 
additional  to  the  three,  then  must  these  three  have  been  Cambyses, 
Smerdis,  and  Darius  Hystaspes.  Bat  if  we  suppose  Xerxes  to  have  been 
(me  of  the  three,  and  to  have  been  the  fourth,  in  reference  to  Coresh  as 
the  first,  then  must  his  three  predecessors  have  been  Coresh,  Cambyses, 
and  Darius  Hystaspes.  In  this  case  we  must  think  that  the  heavenly 
speaker  did  not  take  into  account  the  brief  seven  or  eight  months  reign  of 
the  magian  usurper  Smerdis.  On  either  view,  therefore,  it  seems  esta- 
blished beyond  controversy,  from  the  vision,  that  the  Coresh  of  Daniel, 
(and,  therefore  the  Coresh  of  Ezra  and  Isaiah,)  lived  and  reigned  before 
the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  Coresh 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  certainly  to  be  identified  with  the  illustrious 
Persian  king  of  secular  history,  the  great  Cyrus  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon 
and  Berossus.  It  follows  that  Darius  the  Mede  could  not  have  been 
Darius  Hystaspes :  and  as  he  was  only  sixty-two  when  Cyrus  took  Baby- 
lon, and  therefore  about  the  same  age  as  Cyrus,  he  could  not  have  been 
Astyages  the  grandfather  of  Cyrus.  We  may  perhaps  safely  conclude, 
that  in  Darius  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,  we  have 
Cyaxares  the  son  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  of  whom  we  read  in 
Xenophon. 

VI.  There  are  other  passages  of  Scripture  connected  with  this  discus- 
sion which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  which  may  be  usefully 
arranged  side  by  side. 

All  nations  shall  serve  Nebu-  And  them  (the  Jews)  that  had  escaped  from 

chadnezzar,  and  his  son,  and  his  the  sword,  carried  he  (Nebuchadnezzar)  away  to 
son's  son,  untU  the  very  time  of  his  Babylon,  where  they  were  servants  to  him  and 
land  come;  and  then  many  na-  his  sonsuntilthereign  of  the  Kingdom  of  Persia; 
tions  and  great  kings  shall  serve  to  fulfil  the  Word  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of 
themselves  of  him  (the  son's  son).  Jeremiah  until  the  land  had  enjoyed  her  Sab- 
^-Jer.  xxvii.  7.  baths,  for  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate,  she  kept 

Sabbath  to  fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years. — 

2  Chron.  xxxvi.  20. 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  phrase,  "  the  very  time  of  his  land  P'* 
Surely,  the  special  time  in  which  the  Most  High  had  determined  to  visit 
judicially,  and  punish  the  land  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Although  the 
prophet  speaks  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  son  and  son's  son,  he  does  not  forbid 
ns  to  suppose  that  Nebuchadnezzar  may  have  been  succeeded  by  more  than 
one  son ;  but  both  historian  and  prophet  require  us  to  believe  that  the 
throne  of  Babylon  continued  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  family  until  the  time  of 
the  land  came,  and  Persia  became  a  kingdom,  whose  sovereign  was  able 
to  cast  down  the  Chaldean  dynasty  and  conquer  the  devoted  land.  We 
see,  also,  that  while  the  historian  speaks  of  the  time  of  Jewish  subjection 
to  the  family  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  prophet  regards  the  period  during 
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which  the  nations  should  serve  that  dynasty.  The  subjection  of  the  Jews 
and  the  service  of  the  nations  to  the  Chaldean  dynasty  would  cease  to- 
gether with  the  extinction  of  that  dynasty ;  but  it  would  not  follow  that 
the  Jews  would  be  immediately,  and  without  any  further  delay,  restored  to 
their  own  laud.  The  period  of  the  service  of  the  nations  to  which  the 
prophet  alludes  began  (of  this  we  may  feel  almost  certain)  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's victory  over  Egypt  and  her  confederates  at  Carchemish  (Jer. 
xlvi.  2).  This  event  occurred,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  cir. 
608  B.C.  And  we  might  form  a  reasonable  conjecture  of  the  length  of 
this  period,  during  which  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son, 
were  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Three  generations,  according  to 
the  ordinary  computation  of  thirty-three  years  to  a  generation,  amount  to 
about  a  hundred  years.  But,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  may  not  have  been  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  defeated  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  as  his 
grandson  was  to  be  cast  down  from  his  throne  before  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  his  reign,  we  might  fairly  suppose  that  the  period  of  the  nation's 
service  to  the  Chaldean  dynasty  might  possibly  extend  from  seventy  to 
eighty  years. 
Again — 

Thus    saith   the  Lord,  after  And  this  whole  hind  shall  be  a  desohition  and 

seventy  years  he  accomplished  at  an  astonishment,  and  these  nations  shall  serve 
Bahylon,  I  will  visit  you,  and  per-  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  yean.  And  it  diaU 
form  my  good  word  towards  you  come  to  pass  when  seventy  years  are  accom- 
in  causing  you  to  return  to  this  plished,  that  I  will  punish  the  king  of  BabyUm^ 
phice. — JsK.  xxix.  10.  and  that  nation^  saith  the  Lord,  for  thdr  iniqui- 

ties,  and  the  land  of  the  Chaddeans,  and  will 

make  it  perpetual  desolations For  many 

nations  and  great  kings  shall  serve  themselves  oi 
them  also,  and  I  will  recompense  them  for  their 
deeds,  and  according  to  the  work  of  their  own 
hands. — Jbr.  xxv.  12 — 14. 

Here  we  have,  again,  the  two  periods  abeady  brought  before  us— one, 
that  of  the  subjection  of  the  nations,  and  the  other,  of  the  service  of  the 

r«  exiled  Jews  to  the  Chaldean  dynasty — and  each  is  stated  to  extend  over 
seventy  years.  The  subjection  of  the  nations  we  have  supposed  to  com- 
mence from  the  victory  at  Carchemish,  cir.  608  B.C.,  and,  therefore,  the 
time  for  the  punishment  of  the  last  king  of  the  Chaldean  dynasty  and  his 
nation  would  be  cir.  538  B.C.  And  I  wish  here  to  allude  to  a  subject 
which  will  again  come  before  us.  The  prophet  seems  to  teach  us  that  the 
king  and  the  nation  are  both  to  be  punished  at  the  same  time.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hale's  view,  "  Belshazzar  was  slain  by  conspirators,  cir.  553  B.C., 
the  Babylonians  soon  after  made  a  voluntary  tender  of  the  sovereignty  to 
Darius,  the  Mede,  and  he  took,  or  accepted,  the  kingdom  with  their  free 
and  full  consent.''  As  the  nation,  therefore,  was  not  punished  at  that 
time,  if  we  accept  the  view  of  Dr.  H.,  it  would  seem  that  Belshazzar's  fate 
was  not  noticed  by  the  prophets,  and  that  Jeremiah  is  speaking  of  the 
punishment  of  another  king  of  Babylon  some  fifteen  years  idterwards.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  seventy  years  of  the  Chaldean  dynasty,  commence 
with  the  defeat  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  at  Carchemish,  and  we  may  observe, 
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that  as  Necbo,  according  to  the  Egyptian  chronology,  died  dr.  603  b.c.> 
his  defeat  by  Nebuchadnezzar  must  have  occurred  earlier  than  that  year. 
Again — 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  that  after  In  the  fint  year  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Aha- 

seventy  years  are  accomplished  at  suems,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,  which  was  made 
Babylon,  I  will  visit  you,  and  per-  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Chiddeans ;  in  the  first 
form  my  good  word  toward  you,  year  of  his  reign,  I,  Daniel,  understood  by  books 
in  causing  you  to  return  to  this  the  number  of  years  whereof  the  Word  of  the 
place.  Then  shall  ye  call  upon  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  that  he 
me,  and  ye  shall  go  and  pray  unto  would  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the  desohitions 
me,  and  I  will  hearken  unto  you,  of  Jerusalem.  And  I  set  my  face  unto  the  Lord 
. .  .  and'  I  will  turn  away  your      God,  to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplication,  and  said, 

captivity,  and  I  will  bring  you      Now,  therefore  (mw),  O,  our  God,  hear 

again  into  the  ^  whence  I  the  prayer  of  thy  servant  tod  hU  suppUcations, 
caused  you  to  be  aurned  away      .nd  cause  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  sanctuary 

captive.— Jib.  mx.  10—14.  ^^at  is  desolate  for  the  Lord's  sake, open 

thine  eyes  and  behold  our  desolation,  and  the  city 
that  is  called  by  thy  name.  .  .  .  O,  Lord,  hear, 
O,  Lord,  forgive,  O,  Lord,  hearken  and  do ;  defer 
^*ot  ("tTMn  Vh;»  f^*"^  *^e  own  sake,  O,  my  God.— * 
Dan.  iz.'2,  3,  and  17—19. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Daniel's  previous  conjectures  (and  it  is  next 
to  impossible  that  he  should  not  have  indulged  in  occasional  speculations 
on  the  subject)  it  appears  unquestionably  from  his  own  words,  that  he  had 
attained  no  satisfactory  certainty  in  his  mind  concerning  the  true  begin* 
ning  and  termination  of  the  seventy  years  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  until  the 
first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede.  One  great  fact  had  been  accomplished— » 
the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar  had  ceased  to  reign,  an  event  which  Jere- 
miah had  clearly  foretold.  Thus  were  made  clearly  known  to  him  the  ter- 
mination and  commencement  of  one  of  Jeremiah's  two  periods  of  seventy 
years  each ;  even  that  in  which  the  nations  were  to  serve  the  king  of 
Babylcm  seventy  years  (xxv.  12).  His  mind  would  now  turn  with  yet 
deeper  interest  to  the  seventy  years  to  be  accomplished  by  Judah  at 
Babylon,  when  the  captive  exiles  were  to  call  on  God,  and  He  would  hear 
them  and  restore  them  to  their  own  land  (xxix.  10).  The  prophet  evidently 
succeeds,  by  examining  the  books  of  which  he  speaks,  in  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  in  reference  to  this  second  period  also.  And,  I 
think,  we  cannot  study  attentively  the  prophet's  prayer  on  the  occasion 
of  his  successfully  understanding  '*  by  books  the  number  of  the  years, 
whereof  the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  that  He  would 
accomplish  seventy  years  in  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,"  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  termination  of  this  period  was,  then,  very  near 
and,  as  it  were,  imminent.  Daniel  had  read  that,  towards  the  close  of  the 
period,  the  captives  were  to  pray  unto  the  Lord,  and  that,  in  answer  to 
that  prayer,  He  would  restore  them  from  Babylon. to  their  own  land.  The 
aged  servant  of  the  Lord,  therefore,  seeks  Him  earnestly,  and  wrestles,  so 

i  This  looks  to  the  yet  glorious  future ;  but  it  is  also  in  its  proper  measure,  true  of 
the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
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to  speak,  in  supplication  for  tlie  speedy  restoration  of  the  temple  and  city. 
Nor  may  we  think  that  Daniel,  unless  under  a  dear  conviction  that  what 
he  had  discovered  in  the  word  and  promises  of  Jehovah  fully  justified  him 
in  such  a  course,  would  have  fervently  and  importunately  prayed,  "  Now 
(rm,  vvv,  nunc),  catise  Thy  face  to  shine  on  Thy  sanduafj,  DEFER 
NOT,  for  Thine  own  sake."  Such  petitions  convince  us  that  signs  of  the 
approaching  deliverance  were  already  appearing  above  the  horizon,  and  that 
scarcely  one  or  two  years  would  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  the  time 
appointed  in  the  Divine  counsel  for  the  promised  restoration  of  Judah. 
And  as  the  restoration  was  to  be  accomplished  through  Coresh,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prayer  which  Daniel  offered  up  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the 
Mede  woold  almost  Qf  not  altc^ether)  justify  ua  in  believing  that  the  reign 
of  this  Darius  did  not  extend  beyond  one  or  two  years  at  the  oimost.  We 
may  say  that,  for  this  to  be  the  case,  Daniel  must  have  discovered  that 
these  seventy  years  were  to  commence  with  his  own  captivity  in  the  fourth 
of  Jehoiakim,  cir.  606.  If  not  then,  it  must  have  begun  with  the  captivity 
df  Jehoiachin,  cir.  599.  This  would  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  about 
seven  years  to  elapse  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the 
Mede  to  the  close  of  the  seventy  years  in  question — too  long  a  period  for 
Daniel  to  use  with  earnest  importunity  such  terms  as  "  Now,"  and  "  Defer 
not." 

But,  according  to  Jeremiah,  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  nation  must 
first  be  visited  and  punished  before  Judah  could  be  restored.  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  Scripture  narrative  wan'ants  us  to  feel  convinced  that  Coresh 
peaceably*"  succeeded  Darius ;  and,  therefore,  this  visitation  of  king  and 
nation  must  have  preceded  the  accession  of  Darius  the  Mede.  And  we 
seem  constrained  to  believe  that  the  night  on  which  Belshazzar  was  slain 
was  a  time  of  fearful  judgment  on  the  guilty  nation — i.  e.,  that  on  that 
night  the  triumphant  Medo-Persian  host  entered  the  city,  when  blood  was 
profusely  shed,  the  city  spoiled,  and  many  of  its  idols  demolished. 

VII.  It  is  asked,  "  Where  do  we  learn  that  Belshazzar  was  slain 
at  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Coresh  P"  Let  us  turn  to  Jeremiah. 
f  God  is  to  prepare  the  nations  with  the  kings  of  the  Medes  against 
the  devoted  city ;  and  then  the  mighty  men  of  Babylon  will  forbear  to 
fight,  and  will  remain  in  their  strongholds"  (li.  28 — 30).  Here  we 
have  plainly  a  siege  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  their  confederates. 
Again,  the  prophet  says,  "  One  post  shall  run  to  meet  another,  to  shew 
the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  is  taken  at  one  end.'*  As  the  city  was 
straitly  besieged,  we  cannot  suppose  that  couriers  would  be  sent  to 
Nabonidus,  at  some  distance  from  Babylon.  The  king  of  whom  Jeremiah 
speaks  must  be  within  the  walls  of  Babylon**  at  the  time ;  and  therefore, 
if  Berossus  and  the  Babylonian  monuments  are  to  be  depended  upon,  this 


*»  The  language  of  the  handwriting,  "  Thy  kingdom  is  given  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians"  seiems  to  indicate  this. 

*•  That  a  king  of  Babylon  uhu  present  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  assault  and 
capture  seems  clear  from  Jer.  1.  4.  **  The  king  of  Babylon  hath  heard  the  report  of 
them,  and  his  hands  waxed  feeble ;  anguish  took  hold  of  him,  and  pangs  as  of  a  woman 
in  travail." 
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king  could  not  have  been  Nabonidus,  and  therefore  must  have  been  Bel- 
sharezar  (Belshazzar).  Jeremiah  does  not,  indeed,  say  expressly  that  this 
king  was  slain  in  the  tumult,  yet  he  so  describes  the  horrors  of  the  assault 
as  to  render  such  an  event  akaost  certain.  For  he  elsewhere  says,  "  Call 
together  the  archers  against  Babylon;  camp  against  it,  round  about; 
therefore  shall  her  young  men  fall  in  the  streets,  and  all  her  men  of  war 
shall  be  cut  off  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord"  (1.  30).  And  elsewhere, 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  wiU  raise  up  against  Babylon  a  strong 
wind :  spare  ye  not  her  young  men ;  destroy  ye  utterly  all  her  host.  Thus, 
the  slain  shall  fall  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  they  that  are  thrust 
through  in  her  streets"  (li.  1 — 4-).  May  we  not  find  described,  in  still 
more  fearful  characters,  the  spirit  of  merciless  slaughter  which  should  ani- 
mate the  victorious  Medes  and  Persians,  as  they  entered  the  streets  of  the 
doomed  metropolis,  from  the  language  of  prophetic  denunciation  in 
Ps.  cmvii.  "  O  daughter  of  Babylon,  who  art  to  be  destroyed,  happy 
shall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served  us.  Happy  shall  he 
be  that  taketh  and  dadieih  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones."  Is  it 
credible  that  the  king  of  whom  Jeremiah  speaks  should  escape  with  his 
life  in  sueh  a  scene  of  ferocity  and  carnage  ?  Surely  He  who  gave  Agag 
to  be  hewed  in  pieces  by  Samuel,  at  Gilgad,  gave  Bekhazzar  to  the  sword 
and  spear  of  the  ferocious  and  victorious  host  of  Coresh,  whose  blind  and 
cruel  rage  had  been  so  fearfully  described  by  Isaiah.  "  Behold,  I  will  stir 
np  the  Medes  against  them  (the  Chaldeans)  which  shall  not  regard  silver, 
and,  as  for  gold,  they  shall  not  delight  in  it,  their  bows  shall  dash  the 
young  men  to  pieces,  and  they  shall  have  no  pity  on  the  fruit  of  the  womb ; 
their  eye  shall  not  spare  children"  (xiii.  18).  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
these  Medes  and  their  confederates  would  not  plunder  the  city ;  but  their 
bloodthirsty  cruelty  would  be  such  that  they  will  accept  neither  silver  nor 
gold  as  a  ransom  to  spare  the  lives  of  any.  Let  us  look  at  what  has  been 
just  advanced.  Jeremiah  assures  us  that  a  king  of  Babylon  was  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  on  that  fearful  night,  and  in  his  palace  (for,  doubtless,  the 
post  or  couriers  sought  him  there) ;  and,  by  comparing  together  Berossus 
and  the  recent  decipherments  of  the  Babylonian  monuments,  we  discover 
that  this  king  must  have  been  Belsharezar,  the  son  of  Nabonidus.  This 
wretched  king  could  only  have  hoped  to  escape  by  offering  a  ransom  ?  and 
Isaiah  forewarns  us  that  the  ferocious  Medes  woidd  not  be  turned  aside  from 
the  work  of  slaughter  by  any  bribes  of  gold  or  silver.  But  with  this  Bel- 
sharezar terminated  the  Babylonian  dynasty  of  the  family  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  his  kingdom  was  given  to  the  victorious  Medes  and  Persians. 
And  did  not  this  very  thing  happen  at  the  death  of  Belshazzar  ?  The 
hand-writing  declared  to  him,  '^  thy  kingdom  is  given  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians."  And  what  does  Daniel  immediately  add  ?  "  In  that  night  was 
Belshazzar,  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans,  slain ;  and  Darius,  the  Median,  took 
the  kingdom."  If  we  are  to  believe  that  this  Belshazzar  was  not  identical 
with  the  Belsharezar  of  the  Babylonian  monuments,  and  with  the  king  of 
Babylon  in  Jeremiah,  to  whom  tidings  were  brought  on  the  night  of  the 
successful  assault  and  capture  of  the  city,  then  is  Belshazzar* s  fate  not 
even  alluded  to  by  the  prophets ;  a  silence  which  we  must  think  to  be  very 
improbable. 
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But  ibis  important  point  calls  for  a  few  additional  remarks.  In  the 
first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  Daniel,  at  length,  suffidentlj  understood, 
by  books,  the  termination  and  commencement  of  the  seventy  years'  desola- 
tions of  Jerusalem,  to  encourage  him  to  pray  importunately,  that  the  Lord 
would  proceed,  without  further  delay,  to  restore  Judah  irom  exile  and  to 
rebuild  the  city  and  the  temple.  We  must  not  exclude  from  these  "  books'* 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  We  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe,  from  Ezra  i. 
1 — 3,  that  Daniel  must  have  shewed  to  Coresh  the  predictions  of  Isaiah, 
in  which  this  king  had  been  expressly  named  as  the  restorer  of  the  city 
and  temple — nay,  also  as  the  conqueror  and  spoiler  of  Babylon,  against 
whom,  in  the  moment  of  peril,  the  gates  had  not  been  shut.  The  book 
of  Isaiah  had,  therefore,  doubtless  been  in  the  possession  of  Daniel;  and 
its  predictions  concerning  the  triumphant  cruelty  of  Elam  and  Media,  and 
the  fall  of  Babylon  before  those  enemies,  and  the  name  and  deeds  of  Coresh, 
would  be  familiar  to  such  Jews  as  Daniel,  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua,  and 
through  them  to  numbers  of  the  pious  exiles.  When  Coresh  advanced,  at 
the  head  of  the  forces  of  Elam  and  Media,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Jewish  captives  not  to  be  struck  with  emotions  of  awe  and  expectation. 
It  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  the  citizens  of  Babylon  to  remain 
entirely  ignorant  of  these  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  despised  Jews, 
which  would  serve  as  a  theme  of  ridicule  and  scorn  at  the  palace  itself. 
At  length,  after  the  siege  had  extended  over  more  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
the  anniversary  of  a  great  national  religious  festival  is  to  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  vast  metropolis — for  this  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  Belshazzar's  banquet.  Many  families  from  different 
parts  of  the  Chaldean  realm  would  have  fled  before  the  advancing  host  of 
Coresh,  as  he  marched  against  Babylon,  in  order  to  take  refuge  in  the 
metropolis,  where  they  would  continue  in  great  numbers  during  the 
siege.  Thus,  Belshazzar  would  have  at  hand  a  thousand  lords  to  summon 
before  him  to  do  honour  to  their  national  gods  at  the  royal  banquet. 

Let  the  mind  dwell  for  a  brief  space  upon  the  subject  of  these  un- 
hallowed festivities.  Babylon  still  defies  all  the  attempts  of  Coresh,  who 
seems  as  far  as  ever  from  success.  The  monarch's  heart  is  lifted  up  in 
him.  We  may  readily  believe  that  the  king,  or  some  of  his  courtiers,  in- 
troduced scofi^gly  the  subject  of  Jewish  predictions  and  expectations. 
The  gods  of  Babylon  have  apparently  triumphed  hitherto.  Belshazzar,  as 
he  drank  wine  before  the  thousand  lords,  commanded  to  bring  the  golden 
and  silver  vessels  which  his  father,  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  taken  out  of  the 
temple  which  was  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  king,  and  his  lords,  his  wives  and 
his  concubines,  might  drink  therein.  As  we  read  this,  do  we  not  feel  that 
the  very  time  of  this  impious  king,  and  his  city,  and  land,  is  come  P  Can 
we  doubt  that  the  very  hour  is  at  hand  for  the  accomplishment  of 
"  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  the  vengeance  of  His  temple"  (Jer.  1.  28 ; 
U.  11). 

The  king,  his  lords,  his  wives  and  concubines,  not  without  ribald  jest- 
ing and  mockery,  drink  wine  from  the  sacred  vessels  of  Jerusalem,  and 
not  content  with  praising  the  gods  of  silver  and  gold,  exalt  even  their  idols 
of  wood  and  stone  above  the  Most  High.  Here,  if  ever  before  or  after, 
was  blasphemous  and  direct  defiance  of  the  God  of  heaven,  to  exert  his 
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power  and  take  vengeance  for  his  own  Holy  name,  and  for  his  temple. 
Doubtless  the  whole  vast  festal  assembly  (even  if  ev6ry  individual  did  not 
profane  the  sacred  vessels  by  actually  drinking  from  them)  encouraged  the 
impiety  of  their  monarch,  and  were  at  once  abettors  of  the  crime,  and 
accomplices  in  the  guilt.  But  before  this  period,  "  the  daughter  of  Baby- 
lon" had  already  incurred  no  slight  guilt  before  the  Most  High,  for  wicked, 
thoa^  less  sacrilegious  contempt  and  derision,  towards  the  captive  people 
of  Jehovah,  when  they  were  weeping  by  the  streams  of  Babel  as  they 
remembered  Son."  Por  there  they  that  carried  us  away  captive,  required 
of  us  a  song,  and  they  that  wasted  us,  required  of  us  mirth,  saying,  sing 
us  one  of  the  longs  of  Sion."  And  beyond  doubt,  on  the  fatal  night  of 
Belshazzar's  banquet,  the  whole  idolatrous  population  of  the  devoted  city, 
would,  if  the  opportunity  had  been  oflfered,  have  heartily  joined  with  their 
king  in  his  proWe  defiance  of  the  God  of  Israel.  This  would  seem  to 
have  been  specially  the  time  when  the  outraged  Majesty  of  the  Lord 
should  bid  the  triumphant  shout  be  raised — "  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen." 
And  I  cannot  but  think  it  most  inconsistent  both  with  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  divine  predictions,  to  suppose  that  divine  vengeance  should 
proceed  no  farther,  on  that  memorable  night,  than  merely  to  give  up  Bel- 
shazzar  and  some  of  his  favorite  lords,  as  helpless  victims  to  the  swords 
of  conspirators,  and  to  permit  the  murder  to  be  followed  by  the  quiet 
accession  of  Darius  the  Mede  to  the  vacant  throne,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  citizens  of  Babylon.  They  who  take  this  view,  consider  that  Coresh, 
when  be  had  succeeded  Darius,  appointed  Nabonadius  <*  as  his  viceroy  over 
Babylon,  who  afterwards  rebeUed  and  was  conquered,  and  the  city  taken 
by  Coresh.  We  are  thus  to  suppose  that  the  Most  High  waited  some 
fifteen  years,  after  the  impious  feast  of  Belshazzar,  before  he  stirred  up 
Elam  and  Media,  under  Coresh ;  and  then,  not  apparently  to  take  ven- 
geance for  his  temple,  but  to  punish  a  rebellion  against  the  sovereign 
power  of  Coresh.  Jeremiah  twice  declares  that  in  punishing  Babylon  by 
the  ardiers  and  the  Medes,  the  Lord  would  take  special  vengeance  for 
his  temple.  And  what  more  suitable  accomplishment  of  this  denunciation 
can  be  conceived,  than  that  the  Most  High  should  select  the  very  night 
on  wbich  the  sacred  vessels  of  his  temple  would  be  outrageously  profaned, 
to  let  loose  his  vengeance  on  the  guilty  king  and  city. 

VIII.  Daniel  did  not  fully  know  from  what  event  to  date  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventy  years  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  until  the  first  year  of 
Darius  was  conie. ,  He  would  previously  have  to  choose  between  his  own 
captivity  in  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim,  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin  some  seven 
years  after,  and  the  burning  of  the  temple  some  nine  or  ten  years  after 
this.  And  how  easily  could  heavenly  light  be  sent  into  his  mind  at  the 
proper  time.  For  which  of  all  these  three  events  was  really  the  most 
decided  commencement  of  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem  ?  What  was  the 
burning  of  the  temple  but  the  destruction  of  an  edifice  which  the  Gentiles 
had  already  twice  polluted  and  profaned.      And  when  Jehoiachin  was 

0  Colonel  RawUnson's  discoveries  seem  to  teach  us  that  Nahonidus  was  an  indci 
pendent  Sovereign  of  Bahylon,  and  not  a  vassal  king  under  a  Persian  lord. 
VOL.    I.  N 
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taken  to  Babylon  with  some  of  the  sacred  vessels,  this  was  not  the  first 
but  the  second  desecration  and  captivity.  No,  the  real  commencement  of 
the  desolations  was  when  Nebuchadnezzar  first  took  the  Holy  City. 
When  Daniel  and  his  three  friends  and  others  were  carried  away  captive — 
and  when  the  Lord  gave  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  part  of  the 
vessels  of  the  House  of  God,  which  he  carried  into  the  land  of  Shinar,  to 
the  home  of  his  god ;  and  he  brottght  the  vessels  into  the  treasure-house  of 
his  God.  This  was  the  real  commencement  of  the  desolations — ^subsequent 
Gentile  triumphs  were  not  to  be  compared  with  this  first  triumph — they 
were  only  the  pollution  and  profanation  of  that  which  had  been  already 
fearfiilly  polluted  and  profaned.  Daniel  would  also  know  that  the  Lord 
generaUy  begins  to  deUver  the  oppressed  by  the  punishment  of  the  oppres- 
sor ;  and  he  would  thus  be  prepared  to  expect  that  the  casting  down  of 
Babylon  and  Belshazzar  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  restoration  of  Judah. 
The  facts  that  the  Chaldeans  had  been  conquered  by  Coresh  at  the  head 
of  his  Medo-Persian  host,  and  that  he  himself,  a  Jewish  prophet,  had  been 
raised  by  Darius  to  be  one  of  the  three  great  presidents  of  his  kingdom, 
would  encourage  the  prophet  to  expect  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the 
promised  deliverance  by  the  hand  of  Coresh,  in  whom  he  would  recognise 
God's  shepherd  and  anointed  one. 

IX.  The  question  of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  Asiatic 
chronology  of  Herodotus  bears  upon  our  present  subject.  It  has  been 
concluded,  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason,  that  the  father  of  history  has 
been  mistaken  on  this  point.  Dr.  E.  Hinckes,  the  able  and  indefatigable 
investigator  of  Assyrian  remains,  thus  writes,  in  the  July  Number  of  The 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  (p.  405) : — "  The  annals  of  the  seventh  year 
of  Sargon  are  much  mutilated.  It  is  of  some  interest  that  a  Bayukku  is 
here  mentioned ;  he  is  called  a  Mannian,  that  is,  an  inhabitant  of  Lesser 
Media,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  independent  chief.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  is  the  Dejoces  (AiyVoiciys)  of  Herodotus.  The  year 
mentioned  is  five  years  before  the  commencement  of  his  reign  according 
to  Herodotus,  and  seven  according  to  Eusebius." 

If,  as  Dr.  E.  Hinckes  states,  the  seventh  of  Sargon  corresponds  to  715 
B.  c,  then  as  Dejoces  reigned  53  years,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  reign 
commenced  later  than  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  i.  e.,  dr.  709 — 710 
B.  q.  If  so,  we  may  consider  his  Asiatic  chronology  to  be  probably 
correct ;  and  thus  Cyaxares  must  have  died,  cir.  594  b.  c,  nine  years 
before  the  eclipse  of  585  b.  o. 

Again,  we  have  seen  that  Daniel's  Coresh  (x;  1,  and  xi.  2),  preceded, 
on  the  Persian  throne,  Xerxes  and  Darius  Hystaspes — and  that  he  is 
therefore  to  be  identified  with  the  Great  Cyrus  of  Herodotus.  Assuming, 
as  is  almost  certain,  that  Babylon  was  taken  by  him  cir.  538  b.  c,  it  will 
follow  that  Darius  the  Mede,  who  was  then  about  sixty-two  years  old,  was 
bom  dr.  600  b.  c,  and  we  must  identify  his  father  Ahasuerus  with  the 
Astyages  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  And  it  is  decidedly  more  probable 
on  this  view,  that  Astyages,  whose  son  Darius  was  bom  cir.  600  b.  c, 
succeeded  his  father  Cyaxares,  cir.  594  b.  c.  (as  Herodotus  teaches  us), 
than  so  late  as  cir.  583  b.  c. 
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'  Professor  Airey  has  proved  that  (if  we  are  to  naderstand  Herodotus 
as  saying  that  the  Lydo-Median  war  was  terminated  by  an  eclipse  which 
was  total  at  the  spot  where  the  armies  were  engaged),  it  is  impossible  that 
Thales  could  have  intended  the  eclipse  of  610  b.  c.  But,  perhaps,  we 
can  scarcely  trust  the  accuracy  of  Herodotus  in  the  description  of  an 
eclipse ;  at  least,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  correctness  of  the  following.  Dr. 
Hales  tells  us  "  that  the  time  of  Xerxes'  departure  from  Susa,  is  deter- 
mined by  an  ecUpse  of  the  sun,  visible  at  Susa  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
19th  April,  481  b.  c."  This  eclipse  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  total ; 
"  for  the  sun  disappeared  in  a  cloudless  and  dear  sky,  and  de^  became 
mffhi"  But  Dr.  Brinkley's  computations  have  proved  that  this  was 
somewhat  less  than  haff  an  ecUpse,  Xerxes  was  alarmed  at  the  pheno- 
menon, and  proceeded  to  cousult  the  Magi.  Now,  Herodotus  is  believed 
to  have  read  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games,  dr.  445  b.  c.  And  if, 
within  thirty-six  years,  a  half  eclipse  could  be  exaggerated  by  tradition 
into  a  total  one,  in  which  "  day  became  night,"  how  much  more  easily 
might  a  similar  exaggeration  have  happened  in  the  case  of  an  eclipse 
which  had  occurred  so  early  as  610  b.  c.  ^ 

In  the  October  Number  of  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Idteraiurey  (p.  234), 
is  the  following  statement  by  Dr.  E.  Hinokes  : — "  The  date  of  the  capture 
of  Nineveh  (625  b.  c.)  appears  to  me  quite  certain ;  and  of  course,  I  hold 
that  Herodotus  committed  a  gross  blunder,  either  in  pladng  the  Lydian  war 
before  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  or  in  identifying  the  edipse  which  terminated 
that  war,  with  the  eclipse  which  Thales  foretold.''  To  me  it  appears  that 
the  arguments  from  chronology  are  of  such  a  character,  that  if  we  reject, 
as  we  seem  bound  to  do,  the  eclipse  of  610,  we  cannot  allow  that  it  was 
the  eclipse  of  585  (whether  predicted  by  Thales  or  not)  which  terminated 
the  Lydian  war.  With  regard  to  Dr.  E.  Hinckes'  view,  that  Nineveh 
was  finally  taken  in  625  b.  o.,  some  have  supposed  that  the  mention  of  a 
king  of  Assyria,  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  must  compel  us  to  believe  that 
Nineveh  was  stiU  the  residence  of  an  Ajssyrian  king,  when  Fharaoh  Necho 
undertook  an  expedition  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was  encountered  by  Josiah, 
dr.  61 0  b.  c.  But  we  must  remember  that  Herodotus  calls  the  realm  of 
that  Labynetus  who  was  conquered  by  Coresh,  "  the  Assyrian  dominion ;" 
and  Ezra  (vi.  22),  styles  Darius  "king  of  Assyria." 

X.  It  would  appear  from  the  Behistun  inscriptions,  that  Herodotus 
has  incorrectly  inserted  the  names  of  Cambyses,  Coresh,  and  a  second 
Teispes,  into  the  genealogy  of  Darius  (vii.  11).  But  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  we  can  feel  quite  sure,  that,  if  Herodotus  has  rightly  given  the  pedi- 
gree of  Coresh,  Darius  Hystaspes  was  therefore  contemporary  (in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term)  with  Coresh.  Herodotus  makes  Darius  Hys- 
taspes about  twenty-two  years  old  at  the  death  of  Coresh,  while  Ctesias 
states  that  he  was  seventy  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  On  this  latter  view, 
as  he  died  in  486  b.  c,  he  was  bom  in  556.  But  let  us  look  at  the  two 
gBnealogies  of  Coresh,  and  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

p  It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  here  that  the  eclipse  of  610  b.  c.  could  have  termi. 
natisl  the  Lydo-Median  war ;  as  Professor  Airey  has  ascertained  that  the  eclipse  of 
610,  September  30,  was  north  even  of  the  sea  of  Azoff. 

N    2 
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Pedigree  ftf  Coreeh  aceordmg  to  Pedigree  (^Darna  Hyetaepee  according 

Herodotus,  to  the  irucr^tion, 

Achoemtofis.  Achoemenes. 

Teispes.  Teispes. 

Cambyses  I.  Ariamnes. 

Cyrus  I.  Arsames. 

Cambyses  II.  Hystaspes. 

Cyras  the  younger  II.  Darius. 

Let  it  be  granted  tliat  Cambyses  I.  and  Axiamnes  were  brothers ;  it  is 
quite  possible,  that  Ariamnes  may  have  been  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
younger  than  Cambyses.  Arsames  may  have  been  bom  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  after  Cyrus  I.,  and  tbus,  if  sacred  and  secular  history  should  seem 
absolutely  to  require  it,  both  these  pedigrees  may  be  perfectly  correct, 
and  yet  Darius  Hystaspes  may  have  been  bom  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  later  than  Cyms. 

IX.  They  who  consider  Coresh  to  have  been  a  vice-regal  satrap  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  regard  the  language  of  his  decree 
(Ezra  i.  1,  4),  as  that  of  inflated  Oriental  exaggeration.  Yet,  as  this 
decree  must,  in  all  probability,  have  become  known  to  his  haughty 
Sovereign,  we  cannot  easily  conceive  that  Coresh  would  have  dared  to 
commit  himself  by  openly  arrogating  to  himself  such  presumptuous,  not 
to  say  treasonable,  titles.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  from  his  own  decree 
that  we  gather  his  real  dignity.  Ezra,  in  a  history  drawn  up  for  the  use 
of  the  Jews,  always  speaks  of  Coresh  as  the  king  of  Persia,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  he  applies  that  high  title  to  Darius  and  Artaxerxes.  And 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  Darius  (Ezra  vi.  1 — 7),  should  have  deferred  to 
a  decree  of  the  Great  Coresh,  than  to  that  of  a  Satrap  prince.  The  charge 
of  inflated  Oriental  exaggeration  may,  with  far  more  seeming  justice,  be 
brought  against  the  proclamation  issued  by  Darius  the  Mede,  when  Daniel 
came  forth  unharmed  from  the  den  of  lions.  (Dan.  vi.  25—27).  This 
Darius,  though  called  by  Daniel,  the  Mede,  is  nowhere  styled  king  of 
Media  or  Persia ;  nor  can  we  gather  from  the  Scriptural  narrative  that  he 
was  anything  more  than  "  king  of  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans."  Thus 
we  read — "  In  that  night  was  Belshazzar  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  slain. 
And  Darius  the  Median  took  the  kingdom."  What  kingdom  ?  that  which 
had  belonged  to  Belshazzar.  And  in  the  immediately  following  verse  we 
riead— "  It  pleased  Darius  to  set  over  the  kingdom  one  hundred  and  twenty 
princes,  which  should  be  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  over  these,  three 
presidents,  of  whom  Daniel  was  first."  Again  we  ask — over  what  king- 
dom P  Surely  over  that  %ame  kingdom  which  Darius  had  mat  received,  and 
with  whose  administration  Daniel  had  been  so  familiar.  jBut  must  we  not 
suppose  that  a  kingdom  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  satraps  to  govern 
its  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces  must  be  rather  a  vast  and  mighty 
empire,  than  the  realm  of  Belshazzar?  Not  necessarily;  for  within  the 
comparatively  narrow  limits  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  have  about 
a  hundred  and  seventeen  counties.  The  hundred  and  twenty-six  provinces 
of  Ahasuerus,  the  husband  of  Esther,  were  probably  the  divisions  of  a 
far  more  extensive  and  unwieldy  empire  than  ever  belonged  to  Darius  the 
Mede, 
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Some  have  asserted  that  Darius  the  Mede  is  to  be  identified  with 
Darius  Hystaspes.  But  if  Daniel  (who  was  fully  competent  to  decide  this 
question)  assures  us  that  Darius  and  his .  father,  Ahasuerus,  were  Medes, 
it  seems  impossible  to  identify  this  Mede  with  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  was 
certainly  a  Persian.  And  Josephus,  who  had  fuU  access  to  Herodotus, 
Berossus  and  the  Tyrian  annals,  tells  us  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  by  another  name — i,e,,  when  spoken  of  by  any  Greek 
historian,  he  was  not  called  Darius,  and  cannot,  therefore,  (so  far  as 
the  authority  of  Josephus  is  concerned),  be  identified  with  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  who  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
Darius.  If  it  be  then  impossible  to  identify  this  Mede  with  any  Persian 
king,  we  can  find  no  probable  place  for  him  much  later  than  the  period  of 
the  capture  of  Babylon ;  and  we  must  utterly  reject  the  authority  of  Hero- 
dotus, Berossus,  and  Josephus,^  if  we  think  tluit  Darius  the  Mede  was 
superior  to  Coresh,  and  that  the  territories  which  Goresh  may  have  pos- 
sessed were  placed  under  the  administration  of  Daniel  and  his  fellow 
presidents.  The  silence  of  Herodotus  and  the  compiler  of  the  Canon, 
(neither  of  whom  mentions  Darius  the  Mede  as  a  predecessor  of  Coresh 
on  the  throne  of  Babylon)  should  almost  decide  us  to  believe  that  Coresh 
graciously  permitted  his  uncle  Cyaxares  to  occupy  Belshazzar's  throne. 

The  Behistun  inscriptions  (if  correctly  interpreted)  clearly  teach  us  that 
Darius  Hystaspes  regarded  himself  as  having  been  one  of  the  subjects  of 
Caihbyses  (Kabigiya)  and  Coresh,  and  that  he  would  have  had  no  claim  to 
the  Persian  throne,  if  any  son  of  Coresh  had  survived  the  Magian  usurper 
— ^that  Babylon  was  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire  at  the  accession  of 
Darius — ^and  that  Media  and  Babylon  liad  been  inherited  by  Cambyses, 
from  his  father  Coresh.  Thus  these  ancient  sculptured  records  confirm 
(what  we  could  previously  have  inferred  from  Herodotus)  that  the  whole 
Chaldean  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  son,  and  son's  son,  had  passed 
away,  and  Babylon  had  been  cast  down  from  imperial  greatness  before  the 
death  of  Coresh ;  and  it  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  Great  Cyrus 
by  whom  that  dynasty  was  overthrown,  and  the  decree  issued  for  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.    It  must,  therefore,  have  been  Darius 


9  The  simple  fact  that  Josephus,  who  had  access,  not  only  io  Daniel  and  Ezra,  but 
also  to  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Berossus,  and  Menander's  Tyrian  Annals,  should  decidedly 
distinguish  between  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Great  Cyrus,  should  dOfectually  discour- 
age all  attempts  to  identify  the  latter  with  the  former.  I  would  also  observe,  that 
with  reference  to  the  names  and  order  of  the  Persian  kings,  from  Cyrus  downwards, 
the  Persian  traditions,  still  extant,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  testimony  of  Herodo- 
tos.  From  the  day  that  Canada  became  a  British  province,  are  not  its  provincial 
records  of  the  names  and  order  of  the  kings  of  England,  just  as  authentic  and  trust, 
worthy  as  those  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin  ?  And  before  Coresh  took  Babylon 
he  had  become  Sovereign  of  the  Greek  States  of  Asia  Minor.  Therefore,  from  that 
time  forward,  the  records  of  Halicamassus  (to  which  Herodotus  would  have  full 
access),  were  as  authentic  and  accurate  in  refierence  to  the  names  and  order  of  Coresh 
and  his  successors,  as  were  the  archives  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  Herodotus  (who  had 
also  access  to  the  historical  work  of  the  historian  Hecateeus),  was  bom  dr.  484  b.  c, 
his  grandfather,  therefore  was  a  subject  of  Cambyses,  and  probably,  of  Coresh  also. 
The  Behistun  inscriptions  have  strikingly  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  order  of 
Herodotust  viz. : — Cyrus,  Cambyses,  the  Magian,  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes. 
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Hystaspes  (and  not  Darius  Nothus),  under  whom  the  second  temple  was 
finished.  The  Behistun  inscriptions  and  Herodotus  unite  in  giving  the 
iollowing  names  and  order — Cyrus,  Cambyses,  (or  Kabigiya),  Smerdis, 
(or  Bartius),  Darius  Hystaspes.  Ezra  gives  two  Persian  kings  between  his 
,Goresh  and  Darius,  viz., — ^Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes.  Daniel  must  be 
considered  as  positively  assuring  us,  that  his  Coresh  (who  is  beyound 
question  identical  with  the  Coresh  of  Ezra),  was  a  predecessor  on  the 
Persian  (surely  on  the  Medo-Persian)  *■  throne  of  Darius  Hystaspes  and 
Xerxes.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  possible  to  doubt  that  the  Ahasuerus 
and  Artaxerxes  who  are  placed  by  Ezra  (iv.  5 — 7  and  23 — 24),  between 
Coresh  and  Darius,  are  to  be  identified  with  Cambyses  and  Smerdis ;  and 
his  Darius  with  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  I  make  no  other  remark  on  the 
fact,  that  Ezra  merely  writes,  "  in  the  days  of  Artaxerxes,"  than  to  say, 
that  this  indefinite  form  of  expression  best  suits  the  case  of  a  king  whose 
reign  did  not  exceed  eight  months. 

XII.  There  are  some  who  would  assign  the  19th  year  of  Nebuchad* 
nezzar  (and  his  burning  the  Jewish  temple)  to  492  B.  €.,  and  his  first  to 
511 :  others  think  his  19th  to  have  been  557  b.  c,  andhis first  576  b.  o. 
We  are  to  remember,  however,  that  in  this  discussion  we  must  take  into 
account  the  Egyptian  chronology.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  expressly  teUs 
us  (xlvi.  2),  that  Nebuchadrezzar  (the  king  in  whose  19th  year  the  temple 
was  burned),  about  the  commencement  of  his  reign  defeated  Pharac^ 
Necho  with  great  slaughter  at  Carchemish,  near  the  Euphrates.  Now, 
Egyptian  chronology  leads  us  to  believe  that  Necho  died  cir.  603  b.  c.  ' 
But  the  latter  of  the  two  views  mentioned  above  would  require  us  to 
believe  that  Necho  was  still  living  in  576  b.  c,  and  the  former,  that 
Necho  did  not  die  until  after  511  B.  c.  Again,  the  Scriptures  mention 
another  Egyptian  king,  Pharaoh-Hophra,  who  is  doubtless  to  be  identified 
with  Apries.  We  read  in  Jeremiah  xliv.  30,  that  this  Hophra  was  to  be 
given  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  at  some  p^od  <rfter  the  punishment 
of  king  Zedekiab,  and  the  final  capture  of  Jerusalem.  It  may  be  admitted 
^as  certain  that  Hophra  was  the  Sovereign  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  chapter ;  he  was  already,  therefore,  on  the  throne,  when  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans.  According  to  the  Egyptian  chronology 
he  is  supposed  to  have  died  dr.  569  B.  c.  Hence  if  this  date  be  correct, 
the  burning  of  the  temple  and  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
must  have  occurred  before  570  B.  c. 

r  It  cannot  be  doubted  (from  Dan.  xi.  1),  that  Darius  the  Mede  had  ceased  to 
reign  in  the  third  year  of  Coresh — and  that  the  three  kings  of  Dan.  xi.  2,  whether 
Cambyses,  Smerdis,  and  Darius  Hystasx>es— or  Cambyses,  Darius,  and  Xerxes  w&« 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Coresh  of 
Daniel  became  king  of  Media  as  well  as  Persia,  before  his  death. 

«  If  the  seventy  years  of  the  serWce  of  the  nations  began  with  the  victory  at  Car- 
chemish, the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar  could  not  have  continued  longer  than  dr. 
633.  But  it  is  plain  from  Ezra  iv.  5,  compared  with  Dan.  x.  1  and  13,  that  attonpts 
to  obstruct  the  building  of  the  temple  were  made  in  the  third  of  Coresh ;  and  vrhen  it 
•is  added,  that  these  attempts  were  continued  aU  the  days  of  Coresh,  we  may  fairly 
suppose  that  he  rdgned  at  least  two  or  three  years  longer.  Hence,  as  Coresh  died 
«ir.  530,  we  may  infer  that  the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  allowing  for  the  year  or 
two  of  Darius  the  Mede,  could  not  have  continued  later  than  dr.  533r— 537  b.  c. 
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We  liave  also  other  evidence,  entirely  independent  of  the  sacred  narra- 
tive, to  prove  the  latter  fact.  It  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  that  two 
eclipses,  which  occurred  respectively  in  the  20th  and  31st  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  happened,  the  former  in  508,  and  the  latter  492  b.  c.  Each 
of  these  dates  teaches  as  that  Darius  began  to  reign  cir.  523  B.  c.  This 
chronological  result  agrees  strikingly  with  the  computation,  which  shews 
that  another  eclipse  recorded  to  have  been  visible  in  the  seventh  of  Cam- 
byses,  occurred  523  B.  c. — especially  when  we  remember  that  Herodotus 
assigns  about  seven  years  to  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  and  seven  or  eight 
months  to  that  of  the  Magian  usurper.  But,  in  connexion  with  these 
dates  obtained  by  astronomical  computation,  we  have  to  consider  certaifi 
statements  in  Herodotus.  This  writer  tells  us  that  Cambyses  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  dr.  526 — 525,  invaded  Egypt,  and  that  the 
Egyptian  king  Amasis  died  six  months  before  Cambyses  entered  Egypt, 
after  a  reign  oi  forty-four  years.  If  then,  Amasis  died,  cir.  526,  he  must 
have  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  predecessor  Apries,  or 
Pharaoh-Hophra,  cir.  570  b.  o.  And  thus  we  see  again,  that  the  burning 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
were  earlier  than  cir.  570  b.  o. 

I  would  conclude  by  shewing  how  Ezra  seems  to  prove  that  Coresh 
was  Sovereign  of  Media  also.  Ezra  (vi.  2),  may  be  considered  as  teaching 
tis  that  Media  was  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire  at  the  accession  of 
Daiius  Hystaspes.  If  so,  he  must  have  received  it  through  Artaxerxes 
and  Ahasuerus,  (Smerdis  and  Cambyses),  and  they  from  Coresh. 
F^,  21.  G.  B. 

P.S. — I  have  already  stated  in  this  paper,  that  the  Darius,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  whose  reign  the  second  temple  was  finished,  is  once  styled  "  the 
Mn^  of  ABwyria^^  (Ezra  vi.  22),  without,  however,  pointing  out,  as  should 
have  been  done,  the  argument  which  suggests  itself  from  this  fact,  to  con- 
firm the  view  which  makes  this  Darius  to  have  been  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 
A  minute's  reflection  will  shew  us  how  very  improbable  (or  rather  incredible) 
it  is,  that  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Nothus,  cir.  417, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  reigns  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  Xerxes, 
and  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  title  of  king  of  Persia  must  have  obtained 
a  world-wide  renown,  and  that  of  "  king  of  Assyria  "  become  obsolete  and 
forgotten,  the  Jews  should  have  employed  the  latter  appellation  instead  of 
the  former.  Indeed,  whether  we  suppose  Ezra  to  have  lived  under  Xerxes 
or  Artaxerxes,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  should  have  made  use  of  the  ob- 
solete title  in  question ;  and  many  students  of  Scripture  are  probably  not 
a  little  surprised  when  they  first  read  the  verse  in  which  Darius  is  called 
"  king  of  Assyiia."  We  cannot,  indeed,  suppose  this  designation  to  have 
been  selected  by  Ezra ;  for,  in  the  very  next  verse,  he  passes  over  several 
succeeding  years,  and,  entering  upon  the  history  of  his  own  times,  speaks 
of  Artaxerxes  Ung  of  Persia,  The  difficulty,  however,  is  very  much  les- 
sened, if  not  wholly  removed,  by  supposing  that  Ezra  has  transcribed  a  con- 
temporary record  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  cir.  516 — 515  B.  c.  All  of  the  Jews  then  present,  above  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years,  must  have  been  bom  under  a  king  of  Babylon 
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— ^for  it  was  with  this  title  that  Darius  the  Mede  became  the  Sovo^ign 
of  the  exiled  Jews ;  nay  it  was  not  until  Cyrus  became  king  of  Babylon 
that  he  issued  his  decree  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  The  unfriendly 
conduct  of  his  successor,  Cambyses,  may  have  well  made  the  new  title  of 
king  of  Persia  unpopular.  Thus,  when  "  the  children  of  Israel,  which 
were  come  out  again  from  the  captivity,"  celebrated  the  first  passover  after 
the  completion  of  the  second  temple,  we  might,  perhaps,  reasonably  expect 
that  in  praising  the  Lord  for  turning  the  heart  of  Darius  unto  them,  they 
should  have  used  the  older  and  more  familiar  title  of  king  of  Babylon,  or 
even  that  of  king  of  Assyria,  rather  than  the  comparatively  recent,  and 
perhaps  unpopular,  designation  of  "  king  of  Persia." 


THE  NEEONIC  DATE  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  send  you  one  argmnent  for  the  Neronic  Date  of  the 
Apocalypse,  drawn  from  internal  evidence,  which  you  will  oblige  me  by 
inserting  in  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature : — 

Before  any  argument  in  favour  of  the  Neronic  date  of  the  Apocalypse 
can  have  weight,  it  must  be  shewn  that  sufficient  ground  exists  for  ques- 
tioning, or  at  any  rate  for  receiving  with  diminished  confidence,  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  the  Eevelation  was  seen  by  St.  John  in  Patmos  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  This  is  a  point,  on  which  much  has  been  said,  and 
to  little  purpose.  I  can  bring  no  new  weapons  to  this  warfare ;  I  can  no 
more  deny  that  L*en8Bus  asserts  the  Domitianic  date,  than  I  can  deny  that 
the  title  of  the  Syriac  version  claims  the  Neronic  date.  I  have  no  means 
of  testing  the  exact  amount  of  probability  which  is  to  be  attached  to  each ; 
all  I  can  do  is,  to  shew  that  a  diflference  of  opinion,  vrith  regard  to  the 
date,  existed  at  a  very  early  period,  and  having  done  this,  I  shall  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  argument  which  is  to  follow. 

Eusebius  (lib.  iii.,  18),  says,  *'  In  this  persecution,  it  is  handed  doum  by 
tradition y  that  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  John,  who  was  yet  living,  in 
consequence  of  his  testimony  to  the  Divine  Word,  was  condemned  to 
dwell  on  the  island  of  Patmos.  Irenseus  indeed,  in  his  fifth  book  against 
the  heresies,  where  he  speaks  of  the  calculation  formed  on  the  epithet  of 
Antichrist,  in  the  above-mentioned  Revelation  of  John,  speaks  in  the 
following  manner  respecting  him :  "  If,  however,  it  were  necessary  to 
proclaim  his  name  {i,  ^.,  Antichrist)  openly  at  the  present  time,  it  would 
have  been  declared  by  him  who  saw  the  Bievelation,  for  it  is  not  long  since 
it  was  seen,  but  almost  in  our  own  times,  at  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Eusebius  says,  that  St.  John's  banishment  to 
Patmos  in  Domitian's  reign,  was  handed  down  by  tradition^  and  that  he 
quotes  the  testimony  of  Irenseus  to  confirm  this  tradition. 

It  seems  evident  that  such  a  tradition  existed,  the  question  is,  was 
such  a  tradition  believed  and  universally  admitted. 

Yictorinus  adds  his  testimony  in  support  of  the  Domitianic  date,  to  that 
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of  Irenseus  and  Eusebias.  Bat  be  assigns  a  later  date  to  the  Gospel  of 
St  John,  than  to  the  Apocalypse.  On  Chap.  iv.  14,  Victorinus  says, 
''Nam  "Eyttngehxim. postea  scripsit;  cum  assent  Valentinns,  et  Cerinthus, 
et  Ebion  et  cseteri  schoke  Sathanse  diffiisi  per  orbem,  oonyenemnt  ad  ilium 
de  finitimis  provinciis  omnes  et  oompulerunt  ut  ipse  testimoniom  oon- 
scriberet." 

"  For  he  (John)  wrote  the  Gospel  afterwards;  when  Yalentinus,  and 
Cerinthus,  and  Ebion,  and  others  of  the  school  of  Satan,  were  scattered 
over  the  world,  all  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  assembled  together  to 
him,  and  compelled  him  also  to  write  his  Gospel." 

But  Sir  Isaac  Newton  tells  ns  that  Cerinthus  "  lived  so  early,  that  he 
resisted  the  apostles,  at  Jerusalem,  in  or  before  the  first  year  of  Claudius, 
twenty-six  years  before  the  death  of  Nero,  and  died  before  John  ;'*  and  a 
fragment  of  Hippolytus  fixes  the  date  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  a.d.  61.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
like  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  was  written  previous  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  IndependenUy  of  the  incidental  allusion  to  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  as  still  existing,  "  Now,  there  is  at  Jerusalem,  by  the 
sheep-market,  a  pool "  (John  v.  2) ;  independently  of  the  conversation 
recorded  in  chapter  xxi.,  where  our  Lord,  after  predicting  to  St.  Peter  that 
his  decease  should  precede  his  coming,  intimates,  respecting  St.  John, 
not  that  he  should  not  die,  as  the  disciples  wrongly  understood,  but  that 
he  should  tarry 'till  he  came ;  independently  of  this,  which  appears  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  Gospel  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  seepis 
incredible  that  such  stupendous  prophecies  of  our  Lord  should  have  re- 
ceived their  accomplishment,  and  yet  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by 
an  inspired  historian.  Not  so  St.  Luke,  when  recording  the  famine, 
*'  which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar."  Not  so  St.  Bar- 
nabas (if  the  passage  in  question  be  not  an  interpolation),  "'Idov  ol 
KoJOeXoirres  tov  vaov  tovtov  amol  avrov  oiKoBou'qaovat.  Tiverai'  Bta  r^ap 
TO  TToXefieiv  avrovs  KoBrjpiOrj  vwo  fwv  ix^piovJ  "  Behold,  they  who  have 
destroyed  this  temple,  themselves  shall  build  it  up — and  so  it  is — ^for, 
through  thdr  engaging  in  war,  it  hath  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy" 
(S.  Bamabse,  Epist.  xvi). 

Now  does  any  insuperable  reason  exist,  because  tinsebius  and  Yicto* 
rinus,  with  others  of  later  date  and  less  importance,  follow  Irenaeus  much 
on  the  same  ground  as  the  Chiliasts  followed  Fapias  on  the  subject  of  the 
millenium,  (*'  lie  was  the  cause  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Church 
writers  after  him  held  the  like  doctrine  pleading  the  antiquify  qf  the  man*' 
Ens.,  Hb.  iii.),  that  the  opinion  of  a  single  father  is  to  be  considered  con- 
clusive against  equally  positive  opinions  of  antiquity  to  the  contrary  P  I  do 
not  see  why,  in  the  matter  of  a  date,  Irenseus  should  not  have  been  quite 
as  liable  to  mistake  as  Lactantius,  who  considered  that  the  period  of  the 
six  thousandth  year  of  the  world,  at  the  end  of  which  the  millenium  was 
to  take  place,  was,  in  his  day,  within  200  years  of  its  accomplishment,  so 
that  he  considered  the  world,  in  his  time  at  least,  5800  years  old  (Lac* 
tantius.  Sacred  Institutes,  Ub.  vii.) 

It  will  be  observable  that  there  is  a  vagueness  and  uncertainty  re^ 
specting  dates  even  in  the  Scriptures  themsdves.     We  need  only  notice 
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the  looseness  of  the  expresnon,  *'  In  the  days  of  Herod  the  king  ihere 
came,  &c.''  And  the  questions  that  haye  agitated  the  theological  world 
respecting  the  precise  date  of  the  nativity,  or  the  period  of  our  Lord^s 
ministry  upon  earth,  serve  to  confirm  the  idea  that,  in  writings  of  such 
remote  antiquity,  the  question  of  dates  cannot  always  be  accurately  deUae- 
mined. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  direct  and  positive  evidence  of  anti- 
quity confirming  the  idea  that  the  tradition  of  the  Domitianic  ditte  was 
not  universally  admitted  P 

Epiphanius  says  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in  the  time  of  Chiadias, 
A.D.  50.  The  title  of  the  Syriac  version  declares  it  to  have  been  written 
in  Patmos,  whither  John  was  banished  by  Nero  the  Gsesar.  Origen  ex- 
pressly, and  in  a  marked  manner,  affirms  .that  John  says  in  his  Eevelation 
that  he  was  banished  by  the  kmg  of  the  Eomans,  mthotU  sa^mg  who  eon" 
jiemned  him.  TertuUimi  conjoins  the  banishment  of  John  with  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Peter  and  Paul,  at  Bome,  under  Nero.  *^  Felix  ecolesia  Eomana^ 
ubi  Petrus  passioni  dominicse  adaequatnr,  ubi  Paulus  Johannis^xitu  coro- 
natur ;  ubi  Apostolus  Johannes  posteaquam  in  oleum  igneum  demersus, 
nihil  passus  est,  in  insiilam  rdegatur.''  '*  Happy  Boman  Church,  where 
Peter  is  deemed  worthy  to  share  the  passion  of  the  Lord,  where  Paul  is 
crowned  by  the  same  death  as  John  (the  Baptist),  where  the  Apostle  John, 
after  having  been  pkmged  in  burning  oil,  escapes  unhurt,  ajid  is  banished." 

Andreas,  Bishop  of  Csesarsea,  in  his  comment  upon  tliis  book  (c.  vi.  16), 
says,  "  John  received  this  revelation  under  the  reign  of  Vespasian.*' 

Arethas,  one  of  the  earliest  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse,  after 
mentioning  the  tradition  of  Irenseus  respecting  the  Domitianic  date  (which 
shews  that  he  considered  that  tradition  unworthy  of  credit),  explains  the 
sixth  Seal  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  mentions  that  former  com- 
mentatdrs  had  explained  it  of  the  same  event.  Numerous  false  Apoca- 
lypses written  at  a  very  early  period,  such  as  the  Apocalypse  of  Cerinthus, 
or  books  of  almost  an  apostolic  character,  such  as  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
evidently  an  imitation  of  the  Apocalypse,  prove  that  the  true  Apocalypse 
must  have  had  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Domitian. 

Even  supposing  that  the  evidence  adduced  for  the  Neronic  date  is 
not  so  conclusive  as  that  for  the  Domitianic  date,  (fdthough,  if  Arethas, 
the  third  commentator,  whose  commentary  has  descended  to  us,  explains 
the  sixth  seal  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and,  as  Sir  I.  Newton  says, 
declares  that  former  commentators  had  explained  it  of  the  same  event, 
this,  to  my  mind,  would  outweigh  all  that  Irenseus  ever  said) ;  yet,  still 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  positive  external  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Neronic  date  as  well  as  of  the  Domitianic  date,  and  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  array  &ther  against  father  and  testimony  against  testimony, 
weighing  the  probabilities  of  the  truthfulness  of  each  in  the  balances  of 
our  own  judgment. 

It  is  plam  the  question  cannot  be  settled  by  external  testimony.  What 
course  ought  to  be  taken  under  such  circumstances  ?  what  is  the  fair,  and 
honest,  and  manly  way  of  bringing  this  point  to  a  right  issue  P  Let  an 
appeal  be  made  to  the  iniemal  evidence  of  the  book  itself.  Let  the  words 
traced  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood  teach  us  that  knowledge  which  we  cannot 
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learn  from  t^e  siirmises  of  ancient  fathers,  or  from  ihe  tradiiions  of  the 
Ghnrch.  Let  the  loTe  of  "  scienoe  falsely  so  called/'  which  would  exhaust 
human  wisdom  in  building  up  a  position  drawn  from  sources  from  which 
no  solid  ai^ument  can  be  drawn,  turn  from  the  fieibles  of  antiquity  to  the 
truth  of  revelation.  This  would  be,  at  least,  the  conduct  of  men  who  de- 
sired to  seek  after  truth.  But  I  hesitate  not  to  afllrm  that  it  is  because 
9ome  are  t^aid  thai  the  truth  might  be  found,  and  that  it  might  militate  in 
some  way  against  previously  entertained  opinions,  that  they  shrink  from  the 
inquiry,  and  suffer  the  most  glorious  disclosure  in  the  whole  of  the  Eevealed 
Word  of  God  to  remain  as  sealed  and  as  unintelligible  to  them  as  the 
Sealed  Book  of  which  the  Apocalypse  treats. 

I  propose  to  examine  only  one  argument  drawn  from  this  internal 
evidence.  Not  that  the  Book  itself  admits  of  only  one — ^there  is  no  Book 
in  the  Bible  more  replete  with  internal  evidence  of  its  object  and  its  date 
than  the  Apocalypse.  I  need  only  mention  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ 
everywhere  mentioned  throughout  the  Book,  which  coming  was  to  be  the 
"  ovvTeKeia  rov  ai&vo9,*'  of  which  Professor  Lee  says,  **  The  context  here 
makes  it  quite  impossible  that  the  end  of  the  world  generallv  can  be  meant, 
unless  we  suppose  it  was  to  end  with  that  generation,  which  is  absurd  ;'* 
and  if  that  coming  took  place,  as  St.  Mark  teUs  us,  *'  '£v  iic4tvai9  tcmV 
ijfUpaK  fiera  rrjv  ffKiyfrtp  iiceivffv" — *'In  those  do^i,  after  that  tribulation," 
nothing  more  need  be  said.  That  coming,  connected  with  the  destruction 
of  a  particular  land  and  a  particular  city,  when  '*  the  wine-press  was 
trodden  without  the  o%,"  "the  great  city,"  "the  holy  city,"  the  city  put 
in  opposition  to  the  woKei^  ^u>¥  iOvww^  which  had  dominion  over  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  ^  €xov4ra  ^eurikdutv  eVi  rwv  patriKiwv  t^«  7^v,  which  defines 
it  to  mean  that  city  only  which  claimed  separation  m>m  the  cities  of  the 
Gentiles. 

This  city  and  temple  are  described  as  still  existing  in  the  days  when  the 
Apocalypse  was  written,  and  the  bodies  of  Christian  witnesses  lying  in  the 
street  of  the  city  "  where  their  Lord  was  crucified."  The  circumstances 
of  great  tribulation  under  which  the  Book  was  written  closely  agree  with 
the  dccumstances  of  the  Church  under  Nero's  persecution.  The  exhor- 
tations to  stand  fast,  and  the  promises  of  reward  to  them  that  overcame, 
are  continually  repeated  throughout  the  Book,  corresponding  minutely 
with  the  great  Apostaoy  whidi  our  Lord  said  should  precede  His  advent, 
and  to  wMch  St.  Paul  alludes  (2  Thes.  ii.  2),  "  'E/>aiTtt>/t€v  ^€  v/ca?  <iaeX^c 
vvep  rrj^  irapovala^  rov  Kvplov^fM^v'itf^ov%pun'oO  kcu  ^/lUvp  €frurvvcbywr^fi9 

iw*  dvroVf  cts  to  firf  raxcw*  .traXeU0tjv4u  vfxoA tt>»  or*  iveffrrfKcv  y 

fffUpa  Tov  X/3«<7Tot),"— i.  e.,  "  We  beseech  you,  by  the  vapovaia  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  our  glorious  hope  of  itrurvvarfwrpi  at  that  vapov^ta 
that  ye  be  not  shaken  easily  from  your  conviction,  by  being  made  to  be- 
lieve that  the  day  of  Christ  is  adually  upon  you^^^  now  present**  for  such 
is  the  force  of  iv^a^Key,  as  maybe  easily  seen  by  comparing Eom.  vui.  39, 

with  2  Thes*  ii.  2  :   "^^t<5  vjumv  i^awarrjtnf  Kara  fiif^va  jpoirov  on^  iau  firj 

€\0ij  'H  dTTotrrturia  wpwrov"  "  Let  uo  man  deceive  you  by  any  means> 
for  'that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  '  Thi  falling  away  first;" 
The  well-known  apostacy  respecting  which  the  Lord  had  forewarned  His 
Church*     These,  and  many  such  like  internal  proofs,  which  are  only  in- 
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telligible  when  referred  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
make  it  morally  certain  that  the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  can  refer  to 
nothing  so  harmoniously  as  to  the  scenes  connected  with  the  completion  of 
the  Jewish  economy  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

But  to  get  at  once  to  the  argument  which  I  propose  to  examine.  The 
woes  of  the  Apocalypse  (and  I  presume  1  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Book,  from  the  opening  of  the  first  Seal  to  the  final  consummation  of  the 
destruction  of  Babylon,  is  one  unmixed  and  uninterrupted  series  of  terrible 
calamity)  are  said  to  fall  upon  the  dwellers  in  a  particular  land,  upon  the 
princes  and  lords  and  merchants  of  a  particular  hmd,  and  upon  a  particular 
city. 

These  are  described  as  "  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth,"*  '^  ot  xaroi- 
Kovine9  kirl  Trjv  yrj^*'  "  The  kings  of  the  earth,"  **  fiaaiKZi^  t^«  7V«.* ' 
"  The  great  men  of  the  earth,"  "  fier^i<rrav€9  7^9  «y^s."  "  The  merchants 
of  the  earth,"  "  Sfiwopoi  tw*  7^9."  "  The  great  city  which  had  dominion 
over  the  kings  of  the  eartn,"  "  7  woXts  if  fier^aXtf  if  ix^vaa  fiaaiXeiav  kwl 
Twv  fiaffiKetov  r7J9  77*." 

Let  us  see  first  of  all  whether  the  woes  of  the  Apocalypse  are  repre^ 
sented  as  coming  upon  "  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,"  "  rov9  Karoi- 
K0VV7a9  ewl  t^s  7^5." 

This  position  can  be  confirmed  by  numerous  passages. 

"  Woe,  woe,  woe,  to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth,"  "  To*?  KaroucSvtrti^ 
ejrl  Tij9  7»»  "  (Rev.  viii.  13).  "  Woe  to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  sea,'  "Tot«  KaTOiKovffirijv  fpjv  xal  rrjv  OaXcuraap*'  (Rcv.  xii.  12). 
'*  And  there  fell  a  noisome  and  a  grievous  sore  upon  the  men  which  had 
the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  which  worshipped  his  image"  (Rev.  xvi.  2). 
Now,  the  men  who  had  ''  the  mark  of  the  beast  and  who  worshipped  his 
image"  are  defined  as  *'  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth."  "  And  all  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth,  wavT€9  61  KaroiKovtn'€9  hTrl  1^9  7^9,  shall  worship 

him," — i.e.y  the  beast  (Rev.  xiii.  8).     "He causeth  the  earth  and 

them  that  dwell  therein,  nji'  7^1'  koI  tovs  KaTotKovvra9  iv  avrfj^  to  worship 
the  first  beast,"  (Rev.  xiii.  12.)  "And  deceiveth  them  that  awell  on  the 
earth,"  "  tovs  KaroiKovv7a9  iirl  r7J9  7i;«."  "  Saying  to  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth,  roi9  xarowov^iv  inl  'nj9  7^9,  that  they  should  make  an 
image,"  jc.t.X.  (Rev.  xiii.  14 ;  compare  also.  Rev.  iii.  10 ;  vi.  10 ;  xvii.  2  ; 
xvii.  8).  I  trust,  then,  it  will  be  admitted  as  an  irrefragable  position  that 
the  woes  of  the  Apocalypse  were  to  fidl  upon  a  particular  people,  specially 
marked  out  and  defined  as  "They  that  dwell  on  the  earth. 

Now,  who  are  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth  P 

The  words  7  7^  are  not  unj&equently  used  in  the  Apocalypse  in  con^ 
nexion  with  other  clauses  which  qualify  their  meaning,  making  it  evident 
that  no  particular  land  is  pointed  out,  but  the  earth  generally.  I  would 
adduce  in  support  of  this  such  passages  as  the  following : — "  And  no  man 

a  ''  They  that  dwell  on  the  earth,''  iwl  t^$  7^9,  in  every  passage  this  ought  to  he 
translated  "  on  the  land  "— <. «.,  the  land  of  Judaea  (compare  Luke  xxi.  23).  "  "E<rra« 
f^ap  atfor/Krf  fie<^aiXfj  ivl  t^»  7^9  xal  opo/rj  iv  Tvg  Xai^romu^,"  where  our  trans- 
lators, driven  to  the  right  meaning  of  the  words  by  the  qualifying  cUuse,  *'this 
people,''  have  translated  iirl  t^s  7^9  "  in  the  knd." 
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in  heaven,  nor  in  earth,  neither  under  the  earth  *'  (Rev.  v.  3).  "  And 
every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth, 
and  fluch  as  are  in  the  sea "  (Bev.  v.  13 ;  so  also,  Bev.  xiv.  7 ;  £ev. 
XX.  11,  &c.).  In  all  which  passages  it  is  at  once  evident  from  the  quali- 
fying adjuncts  that  no  particular  land  can  be  intended,  but  the  earth 
generally,  as  part  of  creation. 

In  some  other  passages,  the  obscurity  of  which  does  not  admit  of  a 
positive  interpretation,  it  is  possible  that  the  earth  generally,  or  a  parti- 
cular land,  may  be  intended.  I  allude  to  such  texts  as,  "The  seven 
Spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth"  (Rev.  v.  6).  "  The  stars  of 
heaven  fell  to  the  earth"  (Rev.  vi.  13).  **  And  He  set  His  right  foot  upon 
the  sea  and  His  left  foot  on  the  earth"  (Rev.  x.  2).  Although,  if  we 
bring  our  Lord's  prophecies  and  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  Jews  into 
the  scale,  it  will  seem  most  probable  that  a  particular  land  was  intended. 
But  the  words  in  question  are  sometimes  found  qualified  by  governing 
considerations  which  define  and  determine  their  meaning,  and  this  is 
always  the  case  when  they  are  found  in  connexion  with  the  governing 
clause  oi  KaToiicovin€9,  Then  they  have  and  can  have,  only  one  meaning, 
then  they  refer  only  to  one  land  and  to  one  people ;  and  this  land  and  this 
people  must  be  the  land  and  people  of  Judaea. 

This  will  be  reduced  to  demonstration  from  a  consideration  of  the 
passages  in  which  these  words  occur. 

They  are  found  put  in  opposition  and  contradistinction  to  "every 
tongue  and  kindred,  and  people,  and  nation.*'  Ilaaa  0v\^  Kal  r^Xtotrari 
Kol  \ao9  teal  €0vo9.  It  is  well  known  that  one  only  land  claimed  this 
distinction,  one  only  people  asserted  this  separation  from  the  Gentile 
world.  The  Greeks  were  not  more  anxious  to  be  held  distinct  fix>m  the 
Barbarians,  than  the  Jews  from  the  heathen,  than  the  6t  KaroiKovvrev 
ifrl  1^9  7^«  from  the.  (f>v\al  Kai  ^{kvjaaai  koi  \€loI  Kal  ^0vrf, 

The  first  passage  which  I  shall  bring  forward  in  proof  of  this  is  (Rev. 
vii.  4)  where  the  144,000  are  said  to  be  sealed  "  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel" — ck  waari^  <pv\^9  vl&p  *I<r/»a^X.  By  turning  to  Bev. 
xiv.  3,  it. will  be  found  that  the  same  144,000  are  said  to  be  "redeemed 
from  the  earth". — ^7o^a<r/A€Vo*  dwo  t^s  7^s.  These  are  contrasted  (Bev. 
vii.  9),  with  "  a  great  multitude,  of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  people 
and  tongues" — iK  7ravro9  €0vov9  koi  ipuX&v  Kal  \awv  Kal  rfKojfffftijv.  HeXiC 
it  is  evident  that  the  144,000  of  all  the  tribes,  defined  as  the  "  redeemed 
from  the  earth,"  are  put  in  opposition  to  "  the  great  multitude — of  all 
nations  and .  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues."  The  inference  is  un- 
avoidable, that  the  writer  of  the  book  intended  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  Jew  and  Gentile— rbetween  the  sealed  "  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel"  (and  these  tribes  are  enumerated  by  name,  in  order  to 
shew  that  a  literal  Israel  is  intended),  and  the  gathered  from  all  nations 
and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues — and  by  comparing  Bev.  vii.  4, 
with  Bev.  xiv.  3,  it  is  made  matter  of  positive  certainty,  that  the  "  re- 
deemed from  the  earth,"  dirb  t^s  7^9,  are  identical  with  the  sealed .  from 
"  all  the  tribes  oi  the  children  of  Israel."  This  at  once  gives  us  the 
position  we  contend  for,  that  "  the  earth  "  is  the  land  of  Judsea. 
,    Bev.  xi.  9— rlO.    "And  they  of  the  people  and  kindreds  and. tongues 
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and  nations,  shaU  see,  &o.-*«nd  they  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  re- 
joice over  them." 
.    Eev.  xiii.  7 — 8.     "And  power  was  given  unto  him  over  all  kindreds 
and  tongues  and  nations  and  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  worship 
him." 

Eev.  xiv.  6.  "And  I  saw  another  angel — having  the  everlasting 
Gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation 
and  kindred  and  tongue  and  people." 

Bev.  xxi.  26 — 27.  "They  shall  bring  the  glory  and  honor  of  the 
nations  "  ^Ourj  "  into  it>  and  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing 
that  defileth — but  they  which  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life." 
They  who  are  mt  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  are  described  as 
o*  KaTouccvutes  iwl  r^y  j^9,  Sfv  6v  yef^pairral  ra  ovofjuna — **  they  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  whose  names  were  not  written"  (Rev.  xvii.  8). 

In  all  these  passages  there  is  a  marked  antithesis  between  the  Jew  and 
the  G«ntile — ^a  distinction  evident  to  the  simplest  comprehension.  The 
Jew  is  described  by  that  title  which  belongs  to  him  alone,  which  he  gene- 
rally occupies  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  which  is  never  used  in  this  book  in 
any  other  sense  but  as  defining  that  peculiar  people,  who  were  separate 
from  the  Gentile  world.  The  heathen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  appropri- 
ately distinguished  by  the  name  by  which  the  Jew  ever  recognized  them 
— the  one  the  6i  KaToiKovvre^  iirl  T7J9  7^5,  the  other— the  ^Ovri  nal  f^\eoff4fat 
Kfu  \aoi  Kot  (pvKai, 

The  same  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  those 
texts  in  which  the  expression  "  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  oi.  pcuTiKei9  179 
779,  occurs  in  contradistinction  to  other  clauses  which  serve  to  define  and 
particularize  its  meaning.  And  here  again  I  should  wish  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  woes  of  the  Apocalypse  descend  upon  the  Ba<nk€i9  7^9 
«y^s,  as  well  as  upon  the  01  KaToiKovtnev  ewl  t^«  <pj9.  This  will  not  re- 
quire any  elaborate  proof.  Under  the  sixth  seal  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  the  great  men  Mde  themselves  from  the  approaching  vengeance,  ^^Qling 
upon  the  mountains  and  rooks,  almost  in  the  identical  language  predicted 
by  our  Lord,  "  FaU  on  us  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him'that  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  "  (Bev.  vi.  L6).  At  the 
destruction  of  great  Babylon  the  kings  of  the  earth  "  bewail  and  lament 
for  her  when  they  see  the  smoke  of  her  burning  "  (Bev.  xviii.  9). 

It  will  then  hardly  be  denied  that  the  woes  of  the  Apocalypse  come 
on  princes  and  lords,  who  are  called  kings  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  upon 
the  inhabiters  of  the  earth*  But  who  are  the  kings  of  the  earth  P  They 
are  not  the  kings  of  the  Gentile  world,  or  they  would  be  called  61  fiatfiXeti 
rwv  i$vu>v**  (Luke  xxii.  25),  and  not  6t  paaihJei^  rrj^  f^ij9"  They^  are 
not  ot  Uka  peunX6i9  rov  Orfptov  (Bev.  xvii.  12),  for  these  are  not  called  01 
fkLinXk9  Tij9  <pj9 ;  nay,  it  is  said  of  these  ten  kings  that  they  shall  hate  the 
whore  ri  e-xpvira  paaik&av  ivi  rtav  fitnTiketov  t^9  rpj9.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  hate  and  destroy  the  whore  which  reigneth  over  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  be  themselves  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

Is  there  then  any  clue  by  which  we  may  discover  who  are  meant  by 
the  kings  of  the  earth  ?  In  Bev.  xvi.  12 — 14,  they  are  mentioned  in 
opposition  to  the  kings  of  the  East,  Ba<r<X«e9  twv  otto  avaToXSfv.  ifKiov, 
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and  the  kings  of  the  whole  world,  BtuTiKet?  ttjv  oiKovfUvffv  0X^9;  This  is 
a  yeiy  remarkable  distinction.  They  are  the  princes  of  a  particular  land; 
which  mamtained  a  separation  from  every  other  country,  which  held  itself 
aloof  from  the  oiKovfUvri  6\rf  of  imperial  Rome— -and  the  avaroXlKov 
roiroij  Totn  *effriv  oi  irepl  rrjv  'Apaplav,  (S.  Clement,  Epist.  i.  ad  Cor. 
25)  of  Eastern  nations.  This,  in  the  umform  language  of  histoiy  and 
Scripture,  can  only  be  Judasa.  We  may  add  to  this  that  Clement, 
Epist.  i.,  12,  calls  the  king  of  Jericho  o  patfiXem  Tn9  7^9 — and  that  Acta 
iy.  26,  the  rulers  of  Judssa  are  styled  ''  the  kings  of  the  earth." 

The  same  distinction  is  observable  in  Bev.  xviii.  3.  "  For  all  nations, 
€0vfi^  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication,  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth  ,7^9  7^9,  have  committed  fornication  with  her."  So  also 
Bey.  xxi.  24,  "And  the  nations,  eOvtf,  of  them  that  are  saved  shall 
walk  in  the  light  of  it,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  t^9  7^9,  do  bring  their 
glory  and  honour  into  it." 

.  It  is  most  evident  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  (a  book  every- 
where abounding  with  the  most  forcible  and  magnificent  contradistinctions 
and  appositions)  intended  by  these  striking  points  of  contrast  to  define 
and  to  determine  the  princes  of  that  particular  land,  which  ever  vaunted 
its  superiority  in  point  of  privilege  above  the  heathen  world. 

The  same  argument,  which  however  I  shall  not  now  pursue,  is  appli- 
cable to  the  expression,  "  the  merchants  of  the  earth  " — efiiropoi  t^9  7^9 
—as  contrasted  with  "  all  nations  "  yrdpra  ra  €0vff  (R&v.  xviii.  3,  23). 

I  may  now  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  woes  of  the  Apocalypse 
descend  upon  a  particular  city,  as  well  as  upon  the  inhabitants  and 
princes  of  a  particular  land. 

And  now  comes  the  vexata  quoBiio,  What  is  this  great  cityP  If 
the  preceding  line  of  argument  be  correct,  one  answer  only  can  be  given. 
It  is  '*  that  great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  7 
i^ovffa  pa4fiKetav  eTrl  tu>i/  fia^iXewp  t^9  7^9.  If  they  that  dwell  on  the 
earth,  as  opposed  to  the  heathen,  can  only  be  the  Jewish  people— if  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  as  distinct  from  the  kings  of  the  East,  and  of  the  whole 
world,  can  only  be  the  princes  of  Jndsea,  then  the  great  city  which  I'eigneth 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth  can  only  be  Jerusalem.  The  limits  of  this 
paper  will  not  allow  me  to  explain  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  seven 
moimtains  on  which  the  woman  sitteth ;  that  has  been  elsewhere  done. 
But  I  revert  to  the  chain  of  argument  hitherto  pursued,  and  maintain  that 
in  order  to  be  consistent)  no  other  view  can  be  taken  of  that  great  city 
but  the  one  proposed. 

It  win  be  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  same  argument  which  we  have 
as  yet  employed,  is  applicable  to  our  present  position,  and  that  the  city 
which  is  the  object  of  the  woes  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  ever  held  distinct 
from  the  cities  of  the  heathen,  Bev.  xvi.  19  :  the  city  is  contrasted  with 
the  cities  of  the  nations.  "  And  the  great  city  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  the  cities  of  the  nations,  eOv&y,  fell — and  great  Babylon  came 
in  remembrance  before  God." 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  a  marked  contrast  is  here 
intended  to  be  kept  up  between  the  great  dty  which  came  in  remem- 
brance before  God,  and  the  cities  of  the  nations — ^O^y.  . 
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Eev.  xii.  2.  "  The  Holy  cSty,  shall  they  (the  Gentiles  ieprj)  tread 
under  foot."  Triv  ir6\iv  rrjtf  a^lav  waryffovffi — or  according  to  St.  Lake 
xxi.  24.  *l€povffa\7iiu,  €<rrat  irarovjLievrf  virb  iOvwv.  The  distinction  drawn 
between  the  Gentiles  who  should  tread  down  "  the  holy  city,"  (compare 
Matt.  iy.  5, 27,  53 ;  Josephus,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  8),  and  that  city  which  alone 
could  claim  this  unique  title  of  separation  is  so  plain,  that  there  hardly 
seemed  a  necessity  for  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  to  render  his  meaning 
still  more  intelligible  by  defining  that  holy  city  as  "  the  great  <aty  where 
also  our  Lord  was  crucified  "  (Rev.  xi.  8). 

The  argument  then  resolves  itself  into  this — Either  the  woes  of  the 
Apocalypse  haoe  fdUen  upon  this  particular  people^  princes,  and  city,  or 
they  have  yet  to  fall  upon  this  particular  people,  princes,  and  dty. 

For  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated,  that  the  terrific  symbols  of  the 
Apocalypse  do  not  faU  upon  the  dwellers  on  the  whole  earth,  oiKovfUvri — 
upon  the  princes  and  merchants  of  the  Gentiles,  iOvri,  or  upon  more  than 
one  city,  and  that  not  a  city  of  the  nations,  iOvri,  but  a  city  having  domi- 
nion over  the  "  kings  of  the  earth,"  which  is  continually  brought  b^re  us 
throughout  the  book  as  the  object  of  God's  terrible  vengeance,  until  at  last 
the  winepress  of  the  wrath  of  God  is  trodden  *'  without  the  ciiy,**  and  her 
plagues  come  in  one  day,  death  and  mourning,  and  famine,  and  she  shall 
be  utterly  burnt  with  fiie,  for  strong  is  the  Lord  Gt)d  who  judgeth  her." 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  mysterious  volume,  one  only  people 
are  the  subjects  of  vengeance,  and  no  vengeance  is  denounced  on  any  other. 
One  only  city  comes  into  remembrance  before  Gbd ;  the  princes  and  mer^ 
chants  of  one  only  land  experience  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty,  and 
these  from  first  to  last  are  put  into  distinct  contrast  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Let  me  then  repeat,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  inevitable  conclusion  to 
which  a  candid  and  critical  examination  of  the  subject  must  lead,  either  the 
woes  of  the  Apocalypse  have  faUen,  or  hate  yet  to  faU  upon  this  race  which 
asserted  separationfrom  the  whole  world  besides. 

It  will  give  me  no  trouble  to  shew  that  they  have  so  fallen.  I  answer 
at  once  in  the  words  of  St.  Barnabas,  Epist.  xvi.,  "rtVcrar"  "Ko< 
erf  ever  o  Ka&  a  €\d\rfffe  Kvpto9 — "  So  it  is,"  "  and  it  hath  comc  to  pass 
as  the  Lord  hath  spoken."  This  is  so  certain,  that  nothing  more  need  be 
said.  It  will  not  be  so  easy  to  shew  that  the  woes  of  the  Apocalypse 
have  yet  to  fall  upon  the  Jewish  people. 

According  to  popular  theories,  the  kings  of  the  East,  transformed  into 
the  people  of  the  Jews,  although  the  Jews  never  considered  or  spoke  of 
themselves  as  the  people  of  the  East,  are  to  be  gathered  into  their  own 
land.  Jewish  millionaires  are  to  repurchase  Palestine.  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
rebuilt  with  a  splendour  hitherto  unequalled.  Christ  is  to  come  and  reign 
on  an  earthly  throne — Christianity  is  to  go  back  into  Judaism,  instead  of 
Judaism  being  transfiised  into  Christianity.  And  the  Jews,  aided,  I  sup- 
pose, by  that  Society  which  espouses  the  cause  of  their  restoration,  are  to 
be  the  authors  of  the  complete  conversion  of  the  human  race.  All  I  can 
say  is,  if  that  Society  shoidd  accomplish  its  ostensible  mission  of  rebuild- 
ing the  temple  and  restoring  the  Holy  City,  in  defiance  of  the  plain  and 
positive  statements  of  God's  Holy  Word  to  the  contrary,  I  should  consider 
it  as  likely  that  Exeter  Hall  would  be  destroyed  by  heaven-sent  combus- 
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tion  as  that  fire  should  have  burst  from  the  earth,  destroying  those 
who  endeavoured  to  carry  Julian's  unholy  project  into  execution.  But 
supposing  their  object  gained,  and  Palestine  restored-^tr^a^  becomes  of  the 
woes  of  the  Apocalypse,  •  In  that  case^,  we  must  suppose  that  the  language 
of  this  book,  not  one  word  of  which  was  to  be  taken  from,  or  added  to, 
was  ironical.  We  must  reverse  the  dirge  of  this  book  of  blood,  into  the 
Te  Deum  of  thrilling  victory — we  must  say  Peace,  peace,  peace,  and  not 
"Woe,  woe,  woe,  to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth."  True,  some  commen- 
tators would  have  us  shift  the  burden  of  these  sorrows — would  have  us 
believe  that  volcanic  agency  exists  in  the  Italian  peninsula  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  desolation  of  the  Seven-hilled  City.  I  wonder  for  what 
purpose  volcanoes  exist  in  Sicily,  Hecla,  South  America,  and  elsewhere. 
But  unfortunately  for  their  system,  not  one  woe  of  the  Apocalypse  is  said 
to  descend  upon  the  kindreds  and  tongues,  and  people  and  nations,  but 
only  upon  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  the  princes  of  the  earth,  and  the 
great  city  "  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  and  the  mother 
of  the  "  abominations  of  the  earth."  It  will  require  the  logic  of  a  Whately 
to  shew  that  Home  is  the  city  distinct  from  the  cities  of  the  Gentiles — or 
that  Eoman  Catholics,  genendly,  are  "  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth,"  as 
contrasted  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

But  not  to  pursue  this  chain  of  thought  further,  although  it  opens  an 
almost  boundless  field  for  exposing  the  difficulties  which  beset  modem 
systems  of  Apocalyptical  interpretation,  I  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  one 
argument  for  the  Neronic  date,  as  gathered  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  book  itself,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish.  I  shall  hope  that, 
it  may  be  considered  proved,  that  the  woes  of  the  Apocalypse  descend 
upon  a  particular  people,  princes,  and  city,  that  this  particular  people, 
princes,  and  city,  are  contrasted  with  heathen  nations,  heathen  princes, 
and  heathen  cities.  That  one  only  people,  rulers,  and  city,  claimed  this 
isolated  and  peculiar  position,  and  this  people,  dynasty,  and  city,  were 
the  people,  dynasty,  and  city  of  Judaea. 

That  the  whole  argument  may  fairly  be  resolved  into  this — ^that  either 
the  woes  of  the  Apocalypse  have  fallen,  or  have  yet  to  fall  upon  this  par- 
ticular people,  princes,  and  city.  That  there  is  evidence,  complete  and 
satisfactory,  that  the  woes  of  the  Apocalypse  have  fallen  upon  this  land, 
princes,  and  city — that  there  is  not  evidence  to  justify  the  expectation 
that  they  have  yet  to  fall  upon  this  particular  people,  princes,  and  city — 
inasmuch  as  the  people  are  no  more  a  people,  and  the  city  no  more  the 
Holy  City  of  God ;  and  that  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  Holy  City 
and  people  should  be  once  more  restored,  the  whole  foundation  of  such 
restoration  proceeds  on  the  principle,  not  of  their  being  subject  to  such 
woes  as  are  predicted  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  of  their  being  once  more  the 
favoured  people  of  God,  their  city  once  more  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
the  Saviour  whom  they  once  rejected  in  their  obstinacy,  proclaiming  from 
Zion  his  universal  law,  and  the  throne  of  the  new  and  earthly  Jerusalem, 
filled  by  him  who  is  "  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords." 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Wolverhampton,  Feb,  22.  P.  S.  D. 

VOL.    I.  o 
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The  Greek  Testament;  ivith  a  Critically  Revised  Text ;  a  Digest  of 
variotis  Readings;  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic 
Usage  ;  Prolegomena  ;  and  a  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary, 
For  the  use  of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  By  Henry 
Alford,  B.D.  In  three  Volumes.  Vol.  II.,  containing  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,,  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians. 
Second  Edition.     London :  Rivingtons,  1855.     8to.     Pp.  694. 

It  is  a  very  promising  circumstance  that  an  elaborate  and  expensive 
work  like  this  should  be  so  received  as  that  a  second  edition  should  be 
asked  for.  The  repxint  of  the  first  volume  has  been  published  some 
time,  and  that  of  the  second  has  just  appeared.  We  have  before  expressed 
our  opinion  of  the  whole  work,  as  far  as  completed,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  expected  to  enter  on  the  subject  at  any  length.  But,  since  our 
former  notices  appeared,  we  have  used  Mr.  Alford 's  Greek  Testament 
in  our  daily  reading,  and  have  foimd  reason  more  and  more  to  admire 
it.  There  is  a  freshness  about  it,  and  a  freedom  from  mere  class  pre- 
judices which  we  love  to  meet  with,  and  which  ought  to  characterize 
all  theological  students.  We  know  that  these  qualities  will  form  no 
recommendation  to  some  minds,  but  this  will  not  shake  our  deep  con- 
viction of  their  real  value. 

But  there  is  one  feature  of  the  work  which,  as  far  as  we  remember, 
has  not  received  attention  fix)m  ike  critical  reviewers — ^we  mean  the 
"  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatie  Usage."  The  refer- 
ences in  the  margin  are  very  numerous,  but  we  doubt  whether  their 
true  purpose  has  been  understood.  They  have  probably  been  looked 
upon  as  similar  to  the  references  by  whidb  most  editions  of  the  BiUe 
are  more  or  less  accompanied,  and  thus  passed  over  with  but  little 
notice.  But,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alford,  this  portion  of  his  undertaking 
is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  is  the  result  of  a  vast  amount  of  labour. 
Every  reference  relates  to  the  Greek  text,  and  is  really  illustrative  of 
style  and  construction.  We  trust  this  part  of  the  work  wiU  not  be 
neglected,  and,  on  this  account,  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it. 


The  Apocalypse  Fulfilled;  or,  an  Answer  to  "  Apocalyptic  Sketches " 
by  Dr,  Gumming,  By  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Desprez,  B.D.,  Evening 
Lecturer  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  Wolverhampton.  London : 
Longmans,  1854.     12mo.     Pp.  528. 

Unhealthy  action  leads  to  counter-action,  both  in  physics  and  in 
morals,  and  by  this  law  of  nature  some  degree  of  health^idness  is  main- 
tained in  both  spheres.     But,  in  the  latter,  there  is  danger  of  going  to 
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extremes,  and,  while  aToiding  a  morbid  and  sluggish  state  of  things,  to 
run  into  wildness  and  excess.  In  no  department  is  this  so  likely  to 
take  place  as  in  that  to  which  the  work  before  us  refers,  since  in  no 
other,  probably,  has  such  egregious  folly  been  committed.  Leaving  the 
beaten  paths  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty,  men  have  ooeuped  them- 
selves and  their  readers  and  congregations  in  reveries  respecting  the 
future.  This  would  be  bad  enough  if  such  themes  rested  only  on  mere 
opinion,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  based  by  those  who  give  utterance 
to  them  on  the  Word  of  God.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  thousands 
of  persons  are  deluded  into  the  idea  that  they  are  being  edified  and 
advanced  in  their  Christian  career,  who  are  listening  to  mere  fables ; 
and  those  whom  the  certainty  of  death  and  judgment  cannot  arouse  to 
religious  zeal,  are  quickened  into  an  artificial  life  (like  a  corpse  sub- 
jected to  Voltaic  action)  by  expositions  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Mr.  Desprez  has  been  aroused  by  this  unheidthy  state  of  things  to 
pour  contempt  on  Apocalyptic  conjectures,  and  to  endeavour  to  esta- 
blish a  theory  which,  if  true,  must  dissipate  them  at  once.  As  a  tan- 
gible object  of  attack  he  has  chosen  to  break  a  lance  with  Dr.  Cumming, 
and  perhaps,  in  all  the  circumstances,  he  could  have  done  no  better. 
That  popular  divine  has  uttered  as  many  crudities,  both  on  the  Reve- 
lation and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as,  perhaps,  any  one  man  ever  did, 
and  yet  continues  (doubtless  on  that  account)  to  enjoy  popular  favour. 
We  confess  we  should  not  like  to  write  many  pages  to  expose  Dr. 
Cumming's  fallacies,  because  we  think  them  far  below  any  serious 
critical  notice,  and  we  could  only  be  led  to  such  a  course  in  the  hope  of 
enlightening  the  public  mind  to  his  doctrinal  and  interpretative  errors. 
But  Mr.  Desprez  has  thought  differently,  and  attacks  Ms  selected  oppo- 
nent with  an  energy  which  makes  us  wish  he  had  a  more  weighty 
adversary.  We  had  intended  to  discuss  his  volume  at  greater  length 
than  we  find  it  at  all  possible  to  give  to  it ;  but  our  regret  at  this  is 
lessened  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  Correspondence  of  this  number  of  the 
Journal,  the  author  enters  at  large  on  the  subject  which  is  the  turning- 
point  of  his  book,  "  the  Neronic  Date  of  the  Apocalypse."  We  h.o^ 
that  paper  may  call  forth  some  useful  controversy.  We  will  give  a 
long  extract  from  Mr.  Desprez's  pre&ce,  which  will  afford  a  better  view 
of  his  object  than  any  observations  of  our  own. 

"  In  the  courae  of  pastoral  teaching  I  fixed  upon  the  sabject  of  the  latter  chapten 
of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  I  had  never  previously  studied  the  Book ;  I  had 
read  it  through  a  hundred  times,  and  put  it  down  again  in  despair.  With  a  view  of 
mastering  its  difficulties,  I  obtained  the  Horis  ApocalypticiB  of  Mr.  Elliott,  and  the 
Apoeahfptie  Sketches  of  Dr.  Cumming.  After  a  careful  persual  of  these  volumes,  I 
found  I  had  not  made  much  progress  in  the  science  of  Hermeneutics,  and  that  these 
names,  great  as  they  are,  *  in  conference  added  nothing  unto  me.' 

"  The  Book  was  unintelligible  enough  before ;  now  it  became  a  mystery  of  enig- 
matical  confosion.  Interpretations  far  more  wonderful  than  the  problems  they 
attempted  to  solve,  and  expositions  of  a  more  marvellous  character  than  the  symbols  of 
the  sacred  text,  presented  themselves  in  every  page.  I  read,  to  my  unfimited  astonish- 
ment, of  tails  of  scorpions  converted  into  horse-tail  standards  of  Turkish  Pachas, 
and  fire  out  of  horses'  mouths  metamorphosed  into  cannon  battering  down  the  walls 
of  Constantinople.     I  read  of  the  dragon,  whom  St.  John  defines  as  *  that  old  serpent 
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called  the  DeTil  and  Satan,'  transmuted  into  heathen  Rome,  and  of  his  casting  out  of 
his  mouth  an  eruption  of  Visigoths,  Vandals,  and  Huns,  into  Italy,  aU  ofwhmn  were 
Avians  !  !  ! 

"  I  learnt,  to  my  amazement,  that  the  earth  opening  her  mouth  and  swallowing  up' 
the  flood  emitted  by  the  dragon,  prefigured  the  swallowing  up  of  these  heten^ox* 
Arians  into  the  orthodox  Trinitarian  population  of  Italy. 

'*  I  stood  aghast  at  the  omnipotence  of  the  magic  wand,  which  could  with  a  touch 
change  a  mighty  angel  into  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  with  another  touch  could 
transform  the  Saviour  into  Pope  Leo  X.  I  felt  the  subject  to  be  wholly  out  of  the 
reach  of  my  limited  perception,  which  could  resolve  the  mighty  voice  of  the  angel  into 
the  roaring  of  Pope  Leo  X.  against  Luther,  and  the  seven  thunders  into  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican.  I  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  the  image  of  the  beast  meant 
general  councils ;  and  the  power  to  give  life  to  the  image  of  the  beast  prefigured  the 
right  of  the  clergy  to  vote  at  those  councils.  I  found, — what  did  I  not  find  that  did 
not  savour  of  the  apocr3^hal  and  the  marvellous  ? — I  found  that  no  limit  would  be 
put  to  my  credulity,  and  that  at  last  I  was  required  to  believe  that  a  certain  hail- 
storm which  injured /7ar^«  of  France^  on  Sunday,  July  13,  1788,  was  foretold  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  that  a  little  frog  called  the  Tractarian  heresy  had  been  heard  by  St. 
John  to  croak  all  the  way  from  the  church  of  St.  Barnabas  to  Patmos,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  2000  years  I 

<*  Now  this  was  really  too  much.  It  would  require  an  opening  of  the  earth,  such 
as  that  which  swallowed  up  the  heterodox  Arians  into  the  Trinitarian  population  of 
Italy,  to  believe  it  all ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  (and  I  hope  I  may  say  so  without  pre- 
sumption, although  Dr.  Gumming  affirms  he  has  never  yet  read  anything  to  make  him 
dissatisfied  with  the  correctness  of  his  interpretations),  that  the  exposition  of  the 
Apocalypse  might  not  be  finally  settled,  and  that  there  might  be  room  for  another 
attempt. 

"  Accordingly  I  resolved  to  use  my  Protestant  privilege  of  searching  the  Scriptures 
for  myself,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Commentary  of  the  learned  American  expositor 
Moses  Stuart,  and  the  aid  of  those  Jewish,  Heathen,  and  Christian  writers  who 
lived  nearest  to  those  days,  I  plunged  into  the  Book,  of  which  Dr.  South  said,  *'  It 
either  finds  a  man  mad  or  makes  him  so.'' 

"  The  principle  upon  which  I  have  conducted  this  investigation  is  founded  on  that 
most  clear,  universally  expi*essed,  and  Scriptural  truth,  that  our  Lord  came,  at  he 
saidf  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  and  to  close  the  dispensation.  No  doctrine  of  Christianity 
stands  on  more  ample  evidence,  and  none  is  capable  of  more  complete  and  definite, 
proof.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  more  generally  insisted  upon,  is,  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dose  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, in  the  same  light  as  the  destruction  of  any  other  city  and  people.  This  is  a  false 
point  of  view.  That  awful  consummation  was  the  grandest  event,  both  in  its  nature 
and  in  its  consequences,  which  has  rolled  along  the  stream  of  time.  It  was  the  break-  > 
ing  up,  not  of  a  dynasty,  but  of  a  dispensation ;  not  of  a  city  and  nation,  but  of  a 
religion — a  religion  established  by  God  himself,  and  which  for  2000  years  was  the  only 
religion  vouchsafed  to  man. 

**  As  a  sequence  to  this  indisputable  fact  follows  the  gathering  of  the  elect  at  the 
same  period.  The  two  events  are  inseparably  connected  together  in  Holy  Scripture. 
If  our  Lord  came,  as  he  said,  before  that  generation  had  passed  away, — ^if  he  came, 
as  he  said,  to  destroy  that  dty  and  people,  and  to  close  the  age, — ^if  he  came,  as  he 
said,  before  his  disciples  had  gone  through  the  dties  of  Israd,  and  if  some  who  heard 
his  words  did  not  taste  of  death  tiU  they  saw  the  *  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  king- 
dom,'— ^then  he  also  gathered  his  elect  at  the  same  time.  There  is  no  alternative ;  this 
must  either  be  true,  or  the  Bible  must  be  false.  That  he  did  so  come  is  proved  to  a 
demonstration  by  his  effecting  the  objects  for  which  he  came :  that  he  also  gathered 
his  elect  (although  the  subject  is  necessarily  incapable  of  the  same  kind  of  proof)  is 
the  natural  consequence,  and  the  dedudble  corollary  from  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man." 
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The  History  of  the  Papacy^  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation,  By  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James^ 
Leckhampton.  In  two  Volumes,  London:  Bentley,  1854.  8yo« 
Pp.  848. 
It  is  an  important  feature  in  the  writing  of  Church  history  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  authors  do  not  aim  at  completeness  in  the  sense  of  dis- 
cussing the  whole  suhject.  That  plan  may  do  for  a  mere  outline  of 
facts  and  principles,  but  is  incompatible,  generally,  with  an  enlarged 
and  philosophical  view.  In  no  department  of  thought  is  the  division  of 
labour  more  needed  than  in  this,  and  the  more  its  necessity  is  recog- 
nized the  greater  and  more  rapid  will  be  our  advance  in  our  historical 
knowledge  of  the  Church.  Let  us  apply  this  observation  to  the  work 
before  us.  Popularly,  the  Papacy  is  the  whole  of  Christianity,  a  few 
centuries  at  each  end  of  the  Christian  era  excepted.  The  IMmitive 
Church,  Popery,  and  Protestantism,  form  in  ordinary  minds  the  external 
divisions  of  Christianity.  Yet,  nothing  can  be  more  imtrue  than  this, 
^d  nothing  more  fatal  to  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  what  Chris- 
tianity has  been  and  now  is.  Mr.  Riddle  has  taken  the  Papacy  from 
the  vast  area  of  the  ecclesiastical  domain  and  subjected  it  to  a  separate 
and  independent  discussion.  Apart  from  the  interest  which  may  attach 
to  the  way  in  which  his  task  is  executed,  there  is  this  collateral  benefit 
derivable  from  it,  that  it  gives  some  conception  of  the  totality  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  shews  that  Popery  has  not  overshadowed  the  whole.  Dean 
Milman  has  conferred  the  like  service  in  the  volumes  we  recently  re- 
viewed in  the  Journal,  but  his  plan  is  far  more  diffuse  than  Mr.  Riddle's. 
The  latter  gentleman  has  consulted  more  the  wants  of  students,  and 
provided  a  useful  manual  for  their  use.     To  use  his  own  words  : — 

<'  It  has  been  my  design  to  furnish  a  history,  not  of  the  Church  or  of  Christianity  at 
large,  but  simply  of  the  Church  of  Rome  considered  as  aspiring  to  and  obtaining 
pre-eminence  and  power, — not  of  the  doctrines  or  corruptions  of  that  Church,  but  of 
its  political  constitution  and  position,  and  of  its  tenets  only  so  far  as  employed  in 
obtaining  or  preserving  social  influence.  In  one  word,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
plain,  but  sufficient,  account  of  those  events  and  circumstances  which,  under  Divine 
permission,  contributed  to  place  or  maintain  ecclesiastical  Rome  in  the  position  which 
she  ooeupied  with  relation  to  European  society  and  governments,  during  the  grov^h 
of  her  power,  and  at  the  period  of  its  height. 

''For  this  purpose  I  have  availed  myself  chiefly  of  the  labours  of  two  German 
historians, — Schrock  (J.  M.  Schrock,  CkristUehe  Kirchengeschiehtet  45  vols.,  8vo.), 
and  Planck  (6.  J.  Planck,  GetcMchte  der  Christlich-Kirchlieken  GeseUaehaftt- 
Veffasmng;  Geschichte  Pepstthunu,  6  vols.,  12mo.), — ^whose  histories,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  subject  in  hand,  I  have  condensed  and  transfused  into  the  follovTing 
pages.  Diiting^hed  by  learning  and  laborious  research  no  less  than  by  acumen  and 
candour,  these  valuable  works,  although  well  known  to  ecclesiastical  scholars,  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  English  reEiders,  partly  on  occount  of  thebr  voluminous 
bulk,  and  partly  because  they  have  not  been  translated  into  our  language.  A  mere 
translation  of  these  books  would  have  been  an  unpromising  task,  S  not  altogether 
useless ;  but  I  trust  that  by  the  use  to  which  I  have  applied  them,— and  by  the 
oecasional  employment  of  the  sources  to  which  the  vnriters  of  these  works  have 
referred,  together  veith  the  incorporation  of  new  and  additional  matter, — I  have  made 
at  least  some  effectual  contribution  to  a  branch  of  historical  knowledge  which,  at  all 
times  of  high  value,  possesses  in  the  present  day  a  peculiar  importance,  and  demands 
our  most  earnest  attention.'' 
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The  task  thus  set  has  been  calmly  and  judiciously  performed. 
Mr*  Riddle's  mind  has  fitted  him  to  provide  a  work  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  grasp  the  subject,  and  without  being  unduly  biased^  to 
form  his  own  conclusions.  We  should  like  to  see  these  volumes  adopted 
as  a  text-book  on  the  subject  in  colleges  and  theological  schools,  since 
they  would  give  a  for  better  view  of  the  principal  facts  of  Church  his- 
tory in  Europe,  than  the  works  which  embrace  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tian field.  The  character  of  the  author's  style  and  of  his  opinions  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  passages,  extracted  firom  the  close  of 
the  second  volume : — 

"  The  temporal  princes  felt  it  to  be  to  their  interest  that  the  po#er  of  Ifee  Pope 
should  not  be  bronght  too  low,  since  they  had  often  found  it  usefol  to  deal  witb  ^ 
Churdi  in  their  several  countries  through  its  soverdgn  head;  as  when  the  Pope 
granted  them  tenths  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  their  realms,  which  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  been  able  so  easily  to  levy.  And  many  of  them,  especially 
the  lesser  princes  of  Germany  and  Italy,  had  also  found  it  more  easy  to  obtain 
bishoprics  and  abbeys  for  thdr  younger  sons  and  othet  members  of  their  fimilies 
as  a  grant  from  Popes  than  by  way  of  election  from  the  chapters.  There  is  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  princes  of  that  age  were  in^hienced  by  considerations  such  as  thtae. 

"  Besides  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  these  abuses  vrere,  dther  in  £sct  ^ 
in  appearance,  oonaected  vrith  some  real  or  fancied  good,  and  that  they  often  appeared 
in  the  light  of  necessary  evils,  or  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Thus,  Imnates  were 
supposed  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  necessarily  large  expenses  of  the 
papal  court.  If  judicial  proceedings  Jit  Rome  were  troublesome  and  expensive,  atill 
it  was  consid^ed  a  good  thing  that  such  an  ultimate  court  of  appeal  should  exist ; 
and  the  courts  of  law  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe  were  also  expensive  and 
corrupt,  especially  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  bishops  and  metropolitans.  Bven  the 
system  of  papal  provisions  and  reservations  was  not  unattended  vrith  its  own  advan- 
tages. Often,  perhaps  for  the  most  part,  benefices  did  not  fall  into  worse  hands  in 
the  Roman  market,  than  those  into  which  they  would  have  come  if  this  patronage 
had  been  more  regularly  exercised  at  home;  and  sometimes  the  court  of  Rome  made 
use  of  its  power  to  reward  merit,  and  to  promote  suitable  and  worthy  men.  The 
diapters,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  were  close  corporations,  usually  in  the  hands  of 
the  aristocracy;  and  all  their  ecclesiastical  patronage,  if  undisturbed,  would  soon  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  patrimony  of  a  few  great  families :  but  by  the  strangers 
introduced  from  Rome  this  bond  of  family  aristocracy  was,  in  a  great  measure,  broken, 
^— men  of  talent  and  reputation  were  brought  into  these  select  circles,  who  would 
otherwise  never  have  found  their  way  into  them, — and  thus  an  aristocracy  of  learning 
was  at  all  events  made  to  mingle  with  the  aristocracy  of  rank.  So  that  the  papal  inter- 
ference was  thus  felt  to  serve  in  many  cases  as  a  valuable  corrective. 

"  Hence  it  was  not  so  much  against  the  papal  supremacy  itself  as  against  the  abuses 
connected  with  the  administration  of  that  supremacy  that  the  efforts  of  reformers  in 
this  age  were  directed.  But,  as  long  as  this  supremacy  was  conceded,  the  Popes 
ODuM  always  find  means  of  administering  it  according  to  their  will ;  and  therefore  it 
was  found  possible  on  thev  part  even  to  annul  the  whole  virork  of  the  Council  of 
Basle.    It  was  necessary  that  reform  should  be  effected  in  quite  another  way. 

**The  dawn  of  a  real  reformation,  however,  had  begun.  Wycliife  and  Huss, 
although  themselves  not  fully  aware  of  the  worst  grievances  of  the  Church  and  the 
way  to  procure  redress,  were  yet  the  forerunners  of  Luther.  Respect  to  the  rights  of 
individual  conscience,  and  regard  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  word  of  God  in 
matters  of  Christian  fiiith  and  practice,  soon  led  to  an  extensive  discovery  and  explo- 
SM>n  of  the  gross  superstitions  and  errors  upon  which  the  papacy  had  been  founded ; 
and,  by  God's  blessing,  the  Church  was,  in  great  measure,  rescued  from  the  bondage 
of  Rome  and  restored  to  the  liberty  of  the  Gospd.'' 
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Psychology  and  Theology:  or.  Psychology  applied  to  the  Investigation 
of  Questions  relating  to  Religion,  Natural  Theology,  and  Revelation. 
By  Richard  Alliott,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  and  Mental 
Philosophy,  Western  College,  Plymouth.  London :  Jackson  and 
Walford,  1855.     8vo.     Pp.  364. 

Tffls  wwk  is  the  "  Congregational  Lecture"  for  1854 — the  last  pub- 
lished of  a  series  which  will  always  remain  a  monument  of  the  piety 
and  learning  of  the  N<mconfonnists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Fifteen 
Tolumes  have  appeared  before,  and  they  lose  nothing  of  their  excellent 
character  as  they  accumulate.  With  few  exceptions  they  are  Catholic 
productions,  aiming  more  at  the  benefit  of  Christianity  than  the  influence 
of  a  particular  society,  and,  on  this  account,  among  others,  we  are 
pleased  to  speak  well  of  them. 

The  design  of  Dr.  Alliott  is  to  point  out  the  relation  of  Psychology, 
the  science  of  mind,  to  investigations  respecting  religion,  natural  theo- 
logy, and  revelation.  Questions  relating  to  religion  are  first  discussed, 
two  being  selected,  viz.,  Whether  religion  is  the  offspring  of  a  distinct 
mental  faculty  ?  and.  Whether  the  will  be  a  self-determining  power  ? 
In  natural  theology  the  author  enquires,  What  is  our  idea  of  God,  how 
it  is  gained,  and  what  proof  we  have  of  the  objective  reality  of  His 
existence  ?  In  reference  to  Christianity,  the  author  says  ; — ^^  I  have 
asked  whether  supernatural  communications  from  God  are  possible ; 
whether  such  communications  are  necessarily  restricted,  either  as  to 
their  subject-matter,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  may  be  made ;  what 
evidence  will  suffice  to  prove  that  a  supernatural  communication  is  from 
God,  and  therefore  authoritative ;  and  whether  we  have  such  evidence 
of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity.''  After  this,  the  questions  are 
investigated,  whether,  on  the  supposition  that  Christianity  is  of  God, 
the  New  Testament  gives  us  a  £Edlible  or  an  infallible  representation  of 
it ;  and  whether,  if  infallible,  it  is  necessarily  without  any  admixture 
of  what  is  merely  human  ?  It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  noble  and 
important  subjects  of  thought,  and  Dr.  Alliott  has  brought  a  competent 
mind  to  their  elucidation.  We  hope  our  readers  will  study  the  work 
for  themselves,  and  they  will  find  it  highly  profitable.  We  turned 
with  great  interest  to  the  last  question  discussed,  and  will  conclude 
our  notice  by  giving  an  extract  in  reference  to  it : — 

"  I  cannot  leave  the  topic  of  yerbal  inspiration  without  noticing  the  phraseology 
used  to  designate  it  by  those  who  hold  that  inspiration  consists  in  the  elevation  of  the 
intuitional  power.  The  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  they  call '  Mechanical^  because  it 
reduces,  they  say,  the  writers  to  mere  tools  or  instruments ;  and  they  name  their  own 
theory  '  Dynamical^*  because  it  supposes  inspiration  to  give  to  the  mind  extraordinary 
power  and  susceptibiUty. 

'*  But  let  me  ask  whether,  when  the  term '  Mechanical'  is  used,  in  distinction  finom 
'  Dynamical,*  it  is  meant  to  denote  that  no  conmiunication  was  made  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  party,  and  that  his  mind  was  therefore  necessarily  unbenefitted ;  for  if  so, 
the  term  *  Mechanical*  is  not  necessarily  applicable  to  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration. 
Verbal  inspiration  is  possible,  even  if  all  inspiration  is  supposed  impossible  in  which 
no  intdligible  communication  is  made  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  and  therefore  no 
oommunicatian  but  what  would  have  some  dynamical  influence  on  his  mind.    Henca, 
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Terbal  inspiratioti  appears  to  me  to  be  incorrectly  regarded  as  l»  it9  own  naiwre. 
mechanical  and  non-dynamical.  I  admit  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  Terbal 
inspiration  may  convey  a  message  which  the  prophet  does  not  understand.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  such  verbal  ioEpiration  is  no  inspiration  at  all ;  but  this  is  merely  said  on 
the  authority  of  a  definition,  which,  as  we  have  shewn,  erroneously  confines  inspira- 
tion to  the  elevation  of  the  intuitional  faculty.  That  instances  have  actually  occurred, 
is  evident  from  the  history  of  prophetic  inspiration.  Thus  Daniel  had  a  communica- 
tion, of  which  he  himself  testifies,  '  I  heard,  but  I  understood  not : '  and  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  generally  had  communications,  of  the  meaning  of  which  they  had 
but  a  very  imperfect  notion.  '  They  searched,'  we  are  told,  '  what  and  what  manner 
of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand 
the  sufiferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow ;  but  to  them  it  was  revealed 
that  not  unto  thenuehes,  but  unto  us  C^ho  Uve  in  New  Testament  timet),  they  did 
minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported  unto  us  by  them  that  have  preached  the 
gospel  unto  us,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.'  In  all  cases  such  as 
these,  it  is  evident  that  either  verbal  inspiration,  or  the  symbolical  language  of  vision, 
is  essentially  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  cases  of  verbal  inspiration 
when  the  prophet  does  understand,  and  if  so,  the  term  *  Mechanical*  is  inappro- 
priately applied  to  the  theory  which  makes  aU  inspiration  verbal,  provided  at  least  the 
term  is  meant  to  denote  a  species  of  inspiration  which  does  not  reach  the  intelligence 
of  the  party. 

*'  I  have  another  objection.  The  advocates  of  what  is  called  *  The  Dynamical 
Theory '  use  phraseology  which  implies  that  the  Mechanical  and  Dynamical  include 
every  theory  of  inspiration.  If,  however,  the  term  '  Dynamical*  is  confined,  as  the 
parties  referred  to  confine  it,  to  the  inspiration  which  elevates  the  intuitional  fieunilty, 
and  the  term  '  Mechanical*  to  verbal  inspiration,  every  conceivable  mode  of  insi»ration 
is  not  included,  for  we  have  shewn  an  inspiration  to  be  possible  which  makes  a  com- 
munication to  the  intellect,  independently  both  of  intuition  and  of  language,  and  such 
an  inspiration  would  come  under  neither  category.  If,  indeed,  every  supernatural 
communication  made  in  any  way  except  through  the  medium  of  intuition  is  called 
'  mechanical,*  without  it  being  intended  to  be  implied  that  the  prophet  is  necessarily 
an  unintelligent  instrument,  we  should,  in  such  a  case,  whilst  we  might  regard  the 
word  '  mechanical  *  as  ill-chosen,  have  no  dispute,  except  about  the  name.  But  if  by 
the  term  *  mechanical,*  when  applied  to  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet,  is  meant  that  he 
is  used  as  a  mere  machine,  I  deny  that  these  are  the  only  two  modes  of  inspiration : 
the  prophets  are  not  treated  as  machines,  but  as  intelligent  beings,  if  they  are  com- 
missioned to  make  known  to  others  truths  which  have  been  first  imparted  to  their  own 
intelligence,  although  the  communications  may  have  been  made  to  them  in  some  other 
way  than  by  a  presentation  to  their  intuitional  faculty.  Especially  is  it  untrue  that 
they  are  treated  as  mere  machines  if,  the  communication  having  been  made  to  their 
intelligence,  they  are  left  to  impart  it  to  others  in  their  own  language. 

"  We  come,  then,  to  the  following  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  apostolic  writings 
of  the  New  Testament : — First,  that  they  are  written  by  inspired  men,  that  is,  men 
who  have  received  Supernatural  communications  from  God  in  regard  to  Christ  and 
Christianity. — Secondly,  that  the  men  by  whom  they  were  written  have  not  corrupted 
the  communications  so  received  by  any  additions,  inventions,  or  conjectures  of  their 
own. — Thirdly,  that  this  does  not  imply  that  they  have  written  nothing  of  their  own, 
provided  that  it  is  extraneous  to  Christian  teaching,  therefore  out  of  the  limit  of  their 
claim  to  inspiration,  and  hence  could  not  be  mistaken  for  the  teaching  of  God  without 
wilful  inattention ;  nor  does  it  imply  that  they  have  not  clothed  Divine  revelations 
in  their  own  language,  and  divinely-suggested  arguments  in  their  own  forms  of 
reasoning.'' 


The  Ethics  of  the  Sabbath    By  David  Pirret.    Edinburgh :  Constable 
and  Co.,  1855.     12mo.     Pp.  250. 

This  is  a  novel  treatment  of  an  old  subject.    What  the  author  attempts 
is  best  stated  in  the  teni\s  of  the  contents  prefixed  to  the  volume  : — The 
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worship  of  God  demands  the  appropriathn  of  time;  it  demands  the 
appropriation  of  a  set  time ;  it  demands  the  appropriation  of  a  whole 
day  ;  it  demands  from  us  the  appropriation  of  a  seventh  day  ;  it  de- 
mands the  appropriation  of  ike  first  day  of  the  week.  This  seems  a  very 
artificial  arrangement,  and  how  all  the  positions  are  to  be  proved  ''  from 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  not  from  the  statements  of  Scripture,  or 
the  results  of  experience,"  will  puzzle  our  readers.  We  will  not 
explain  the  mystery,  but  merely  say,  that  the  book  is  the  production  of 
a  very  thoughtful  mind,  and  that  the  author  says,  in  the  preface,  '^  The 
position  that  Government  has  no  right  to  open  on  the  Sabbatib  such 
places  of  recreation  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  1  hold  to  be  conclusively 
established." 


Question  ofihe  Supposed  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel.  A  Paper  read  before 
Section  E.  of  die  British  Association^  at  Liverpool,  the  2Qth  Sept. 
1854.  To  which  are  added  Two  Appendices^  L  On  the  Six  Days  of 
the  Creation.  IL  On  the  Chronology  of  the  World.  By  James 
Kennedy,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  late  Her  Majestv's  Judge  in  the  Mixed 
Court  at  Havana.  London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  &  Co.,  1855. 
I  8vo.     Pp.  60. 

'  The  side  of  the  question  maintained  by  Mr  Kennedy  will  appear  best 

from  his  own  words  :— 

"  For  an  illusion  commonly  received  without  any  reason  or  autho- 
rity in  its  favour,  and  to  which  I  am  not  aware  of  any  direct  answer 
having  been  given,  namely,  the  supposed  loss  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of 
Israel,  consequent  upon  their  subjugation  by  the  Assyrians,  I  now 
venture  to  request  your  attention. 

'^  The  variety  of  theories  which  have  been  promulgated  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  loss  of  those  ten  tribes,  and  the  numerous  works  which 
have  been  published  on  the  subject,  and  continue  to  be  published  even 
up  to  the  present  time,  shew  how  great  has  been  the  interest  felt 
regarding  their  fate,  such  as  to  warrant  a  friller  consideration  of  it  than 
has  been  hitherto  given ;  while  in  the  diversity  of  opinions  held  res- 
pecting it,  we  cannot  but  perceive  the  advisability  of  passing  by  all 
those  opinions  as  mere  assumptions,  and  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
at  their  original  sources  the  elucidation  of  their  true  history." 

He  first  gives  a  comprehensive  and  historical  account  of  this  opinion 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.      He  then  says  that  the  whole 
groundwork  and  authority  for  this  theory  is  found  in  2  Esdras,  chapter 
xiii.     This  authority  he  shews  to  be  not  trustworthy,  even  if  more 
I  than  a  vision  is  recorded  by  the  apochryphal  writer.     He  then  exa- 

mines and  explains  the  passages  of  Scripture  opposed  to  the  view  that 
the  ten  tribes  were  lost  and  still  exist.  After  a  great  deal  of  very 
learned  and  close  discussion,  the  writer  arrives  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions, which  we  leave  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  presuming  that  they 
will  wish  to  read  the  whole  treatise.  If  its  positions  are  true  and 
could  be  generally  believed,  they  would  put  to  flight  a  host  of  unpro- 
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fitabki  £uicies  which  have  much  influence  in  many  quartos  of  the 
religious  world — 

''  The  conclusions  deducible  from  the  foregoing  considerations  may 
finally  be  summed  up  in  the  following  recapitidaticm : — 

^  I.  That  the  numbers  of  those  taken  away  in  the  different  capti* 
vities  have  been  much  over-estimated;  for  liiat  only  the  principal 
people  were  taken  as  hostf^es,  with  the  men  of  war  and  oilMsrs  most 
available  as  slaves. 

^'  II.  That  the  main  body  of  the  ten  tnbes  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  away,  but  left  in  their  ancient  possessions,  when  they 
became  subjected  again  to  the  kmgs  of  Judah. 

'^  III.  That  the  only  tribes  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
away  in  any  considerable  body  with  regard  to  their  relative  numbers, 
were  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
that  of  Naphthali,  who  being  located  in  the  c^n  plains  on  the  n(»rth 
H&d  OB  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  were  the  first  and  most  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies ;  while  the  other  tribes,  living  in  a  more 
hilly  country,  mest^  not  «o  easily  overpowered.  The  above-named  tribes 
also  having  lived  more  contiguous  to  the  heathen,  probably  yielded 
most  to  their  custcMtnn,  and  thus  when  taken  away  among  their  con- 
querors, have  become  most  absorbed  amongst  them. 

<'  IV.  That  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  been  taken  away  to 
Babylon,  or  their  descendants,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  desceadanta 
of  those  taken  away  by  the  Assyrians  returned  to  their  ancient  habita- 
tions, as  it  was  their  advanta^  to  do  bo,  to  become  6*00  rather  thaa 
remain  bondsmen  in  a  fordgn  country ;  though  as  it  is  probable  that 
the  proportion  of  males  carried  away  fiar  exceeded  that  of  the  females, 
the  descendants  of  the  Assyrian  captives  might  not  have  unounted  to 
so  great  a  numb^  as  that  of  the  captives  originally. 

'^  v.  That  whUe  in  Babykmia,  Assyria,  and  other  countries  of  th^ 
ocmquerers,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  lived  apart  by  their  tribes, 
as  in  their  native  land  ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  the  200  years  and  up- 
wards which  elapsed  between  their  captivity  and  the  first  year  of  Cyrus, 
those  taken  away  by  the  Assyrians  must  have  lost  all  distinction  of 
tribes,  and  become  prepared  to  form  part  of  that  restored  nation  which 
obtained  the  name  of  Jews  from  the  principal  tribe  among  them. 

'^  VI.  That  the  tribe  of  Judah  having  been  the  most  numerous,  and 
th^  city  of  Jerusalem  the  centre  round  which  the  Israelites  congre- 
gated, it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  their  name  became  the 
prevailing  one  for  their  nation,  though  composed  of  different  tribes ;  the 
same  as  ^e  English  and  other  nationB  have  obtained  a  national  appel- 
lation from  that  ef  the  principal  people  among  them,  though  in  fact 
originally  composed  of  different  races. 

'^  VII.  That  the  amalgamation,  or  union  into  one  people,  of  all  the 
Israelites,  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  predictions  of  the  prophets, 
declared  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  others  ;  which  predictions, 
ail  their  subsequent  history  shews  to  have  been  then  fulfilled. 

«^  y III.  That  the  remnant  of  the  Israelites  left  in  Babylonia  and 
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Assyrim,  thongli  smaller  in  nttmber  than  that  portion  <^  them  ||;atfaered 
together  in  Judsea  under  the  layonr  of  Cyras  and  his  sueoossors,  might 
yet  ha^e  increased  to  an  immense  multitude  in  the  6000  years  wlach 
dapeed  between  the  first  restoration  and  the  time  of  Josephns,  as  their 
fathers  did  in  the  430  years  of  their  sojoifiming  in  Egypt  But  that 
the  descendants  of  that  remnant  left  beyond  the  Euphrates  cannot  pro- 
perly be  considered  as  representing  the  ten  tribes,  and  much  less  to 
have  been  the  entire  body  oi  the  ten  tribes,  as  Josephus  calls  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  principal  portion  of  them  had  returned  to  Jud»a  and 
become  united  with  that  still  greater  portion  of  all  the  tribes  which  had 
all  along  remained  in  Judaea  and  the  neighbouring  districts.'^ 

''  IX.  That  in  the  time  of  Josephus  all  distinctions  of  the  other  tribes 
having  become  lost,  except  those  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi,  he 
erroneously  supposed  that  they  were  the  only  tribes  that  had  returned, 
and  that  die  other  ten  tribes  all  still  remained  beyond  the  Euphrates ; 
for  that  evffli  if  the  authority  of  Josephus  were  higher  than  it  is,  and 
unquestioned  in  this  part  of  his  homk^  still  we  have  other  weightier 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

''X.  That  in  any  case  the  dream  of  Esdras  respecting  the  ten 
tribes  '^  having  taken  counsel  among  themselves  and  having  gone  into  a 
further  country  where  never  mai^nd  dwelt,"  was  a  mere  dream, 
unsubstantiated  by  any  corroborative  consideration  whatever,  and  in 
£Eict,  as  Prideaux  says  of  the  eleventh  book  of  Josephus,  ''  contrary  to 
Scripture,  to  history,  and  to  common  sense,"  with  which  dream  there- 
fore all  the  theories  founded  upon  it  must  be  classed. 

^'  If  the  above  conclusions,  and  the  arguments  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  supposition  of  their  being  any 
people  now  existing  as  a  separate  people  representing  the  ten  tribes  is 
a  gproundless  hallucination,  unworthy  of  the  times  in  which  it  has 
obtained  so  extensive  a  credence.'' 


Our  Friends  in  Heaven  ;  or,  the  Mutual  Recognition  of  the  Redeemed 
in  Glory  Demonstrated.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Killen,  M.  A.,  Comber. 
Edinburgh :  John  Shepherd,  1854.     8vo.     Pp.  286. 

This  is  a  work  which  it  would  be  harsh  to  criticize  unfavourably,  even 
if  it  might  deserve  such  treatment.  But  its  execution  is  as  good  as  its 
design  is  excellent.  The  whole  subject  admits  of  many  philosophic 
doubts  and  difficulties,  but  they  are  quite  insufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  arguments  which  convince  us  that  we  shall  meet  again,  conscious 
of  our  identity  and  former  history,  if  we  die  in  the  Lord.  Even  the 
wild  Indian  is  represented  by  one  of  our  poets  as  entertaining  this  view 
as  a  principle  of  natural  religion — 

«  He  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithAil  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 

Much  more  may  such  a  conviction  take  possession  of  hearts  full  of  the 
hallowed  social  principles  of  our  holy  faith. 
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Ladies  of  the  ReformaHon,  Memoirs  ofDisUngvished  Female  Characters 
belonging  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
By  the  Kev.  James  Anderson,  Author  of  the  '^Ladies  of  the 
Covenant."  Illustrated  by  J.  Goodwin,  J.  W.  Archer,  &c.  London : 
Blackie  and  Son.     Small  4to.     Pp.  732. 

The  events  of  the  Reformation  are  here  grouped  around  interesting 
female  characters,  and  will  thus  have  a  charm  of  novelty  for  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  their  grand  outlines.  But  we  have  no  doubt 
this  volume  will,  for  the  first  time,  bring  the  facts  and  characters  of 
that  wonderful  epoch  before  a  large  class  of  readers.  In  this  point  of 
view  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  recommend  the  volume ;  although  its  attrac- 
tive external  form,  and  the  number  and  value  of  its  illustrations  will, 
no  doubt,  ensure  for  it  a  large  circulation. 


The  Editor  begs  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  that  his  removal  from 
Blackburn  to  London,  and  severe  domestic  affiiction,  have  prevented  his  making  the 
Notices  of  Books  sofuU  as  he  desired.  He  hopes  in  the  next  number  to  discharge  all 
arrears  in  this  department.  The  Index  to  the  last  volume  will  be  given  at  the  same 
time. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  LITERARY,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ancient  Babylon. — At  the  Asiatic  Society,  on  December  2,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  read  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  Col.  Rawlinson,  who,  at 
the  date  of  writing,  was  encamped  under  the  ruins  of  Ancient  Babylon,  where 
he  had  been  engaged  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  old  river  through  the  ruins, 
and  had  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  bricks  and  slabs  with  inscriptions, — aU  found 
where  they  were  oripnally  deposited, — ^in  identifying  most  of  the  buildings  of 
the  city,  and  in  tracing  the  ancient  wall,  which  gave  a  circumference  pretty 
nearly  agreeing  with  what  we  have  received  from  Greek  information.  The 
terrinc  heat  (110°  in  the  tent)  had,  however,  stopped  aU  out  door  work,  and  the 
Colonel  had  passed  the  time  in  his  tent  in  making  a  literal  translation  of  the 
great  slab  found  on  the  Euphrates,  brought  home  oy  Sir  Harford  Jones  in  1807, 
and  deposited  in  the  East  India  House.  He  promised  to  send  this  translation 
as  soon  as  completed ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  transmits  an  abstract  of  it, — 
recording  in  succession  the  repairs  to  the  Temple  of  Bel,  repairs  to  minor  tem- 
ples, the  rebuilding  of  the  walls,  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  city,  the 
erection  of  fortifications  and  outer  walls,  the  adorning  of  the  gates,  the  building 
of  the  new  palace  (the  Kasr),  the  statement  that  the  work  was  begun  on  the 
new  moon  of  Shalamu,  and  completed  on  the  15th  day  (query,  in  a  subsequent 
year  ?)  and  the  formation  of  the  hanging  gardens,  with  stoms  like  mountains 
(not  themselves  like  mountains).  The  close  adherence  of  Berosus  to  this  state- 
ment satisfies  Col.  Rawlinson  that  the  Chaldean  historian  must  have  had  this 
document  before  him  when  he  drew  up  the  notice  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  works  in 
Babylon,  which  is  handed  down  to  us  by  Josephus.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  epitome 
of  the  inscription  in  the  East  India  House.  In  one  passage — that  of  the  admis- 
sion of  water  from  outside  into  the  cit^,  the  slab  a^es  exactly  with  the  ancient 
Armenian  version  of  the  passage  published  at  Venice,  the  Greek  original  in  that 
part  being  hopelessly^  corrupt.  The  incredible  statement  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
completed  his  palace  in  fifteen  days  is  justified  by  the  inscription,  though  it  may 
be  understood  diversely.  The  only  part  of  the  statement  transmitted  by  Jose- 
phus not  found  in  the  inscription  is  that  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  is  stated  to 
have  made  the  celebrated  hanging  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  his 
Median  queen,  which  the  Colonel  is  of  opinion  Josephus  might  have  mentioned 
as  a  probable  inference,  or  with  a  view  to  connect  Nebuchadnezzar  with  the 
Medes.  The  examination  of  this  document  has  raised  Berosus  greatly  in  the 
Colonel's  opinion  as  an  accurate  compiler,  and  he  is  consequently  induced  to 
accept  his  chronology  without  hesitation.  The  excavations  at  Birs-i-Nimrtid, 
which  have  been  on  a  erand  scale,  have  resulted  in  nothing  of  consequence ; 
no  inscription — not  a  cjoinder  has  been  found.  At  Eoyunjik  fine  sculptures  are 
still  found,  but  notiiing  new  in  inscriptions.  The  tablets  met  with  are  merely 
contracts,  benefactions  or  mythological  formulse. — A  letter  was  read  from  Dr. 
Hincks,  replying  to  a  critique  of  Col.  Rawlinson  on  some  readings  of  his.  The 
Doctor  states  that  he  saw  and  read  a  tablet  at  the  British  Museum,  fully  justi- 
fying his  reading  of  the  name  he  has  attributed  to  Assur-Nadin,  the  son  of 
Sennacherib,  to  which  the  Colonel  objects ;  but  as  this  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment,  he  passes  on  to  the  remarks  of  Col.  Rawlinson  on  his  attribution  to 
Nabopolasser  of  another  royal  name  found  on  tablets  and  bricks  at  Babylon, — a 
name  which  the  Colonel  declared  to  be  read  Nabonitus,  who  began  to  reign 
555  B.C.  Dr.  Hincks,  in  support  of  his  own  opinion,  states  that  the  bricks  con- 
taining the  name  in  question  wer^  found  at  the  river  side,  and  that  the  great  in- 
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Boription  deposited  in  the  East  India  House  distinctly  mentions  the  works  by  the 
riyer  side,  completed  by  himself,  as  haying  been  begun  by  his  father  Nabopo- 
lasser.  He  also  says  tnat  the  final  character  in  the  disputed  name  is  inter- 
changeable with  one  which  is  also  interchangeable  with  the  final  character  of 
the  name  of  Nabopolasser,  read  by  him  Yuohwr.  On  these  grounds,  he  main- 
tains his  opinion  that  the  name  in  question  is  that  of  Nabopolass^. 

On  Jan.  13,  the  Assistant  Secretary  read  part  of  a  memoir,  by  CoL  Bawlinson, 
"  On  the  celebrated  Mound  of  Birs-i-Nimr6d,  near  Babylon."  This  paper  has 
been  sent  by  the  Colonel  to  the  British  Museum,  and  was  obligingly  commu- 
nicated by  the  authorities  of  that  institution  to  the  society.  It  will  be  remem- 
mered  that  the  Birs-i-Nimrfid  is  an  immense,  shapeless  mound,  nearly  300  feet 
high,  and,  where  it  reaches  the  plain,  from  200  to  400  feet  in  width— apparently 
made  up  of  crumbling  rubbish,  except  the  summit,  which  stands  out  like  the 
fragment  of  a  ruined  tower.  It  has  excited  much  attention  on  the  part  of 
Eastern  tourists ;  and  several  sketches,  taken  from  yarious  points  of  yiew,  have 
been  published.  The  Colonel  commences  his  memoir  with  a  graphic  account  of 
the  discoyery  of  the  purport  of  this  yast  mound, — ^a  discoyery  sought  for  on  a 
predetermined  plan,  without  which  it  is  probable  that  his  attempt,  like  the 
piany  which  haye  preceded  it,  would  haye  been  fruitless.  The  plan  followed  in 
the  research  is  described  in  the  memoir  with  minute  details.  ^  The  experience 
gained  in  former  excayations  enabled  him  to  lay  down  a  positiye  rule  to  the 
gentleman  who  skilfully  superintended  the  work  in  his  absence.  ^  He  was 
directed  to  sink  a  perpendicular  shaft  at  a  point  marked,  until  something  should 
be  reached  indicatmg  a  wall  or  terrace ;  and,  on  reaching  such  indication,  to 
jfbllow  it  up  horizontally,  right  and  left,  until  it  ended  in  the  angle  which  ke 
inferred  would  be  found  leading  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  mound.  After  two 
months'  excayation,  the  Colonel  was  summoned  to  the  work  by  the  information 
that  such  a  wi^  had  been  found,  and  laid  bare  to  the  length  of  near  190  feet ; 
and  that  it  turned  off  in  right  angles  at  each  end,  to  be  apparently  carried  all 
round  the  mound,  forming  a  square  of  about  twenty-seyen  feet  in  height,  sur- 
mounted by  a  platform.  He  immediately  rode  to  the  excayation,  exammed  the 
spot,  where  he  found  the  workmen  quite  discouraged  and  hopeless,  haying 
laboured  long  and  found  nothing.  He  was  now,  however,  well  aware  of  these 
facts,  and  at  once  pointed  out  uie  spot  near  the  comer  where  the  bricks  should 
be  removed.  In  half  an  hour  a  small  hoUow  was  found,  from  which  he  Imme- 
diately directed  the  head  workman  to  '^  brin^  out  the  commemorative  cylinder," 
—a  command  which,  to  the  wonder  and  bewuderment  of  the  people,  was  obeyed ; 
and  a  cylinder,  covered  with  inscriptions,  was  drawn  out  from  its  hiding-place 
of  twenty-four  centuries,  as  fresh  as  when  deposited  there  by  the  hands,  pro- 
Jmbl^,  of  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  I  The  Colonel  added  in  a  note,  that  the  fame 
of  his  magical  power  had  flown  to  Baghdad,  and  that  he  was  besieged  with 
applications  for  the  loan  of  his  wonderful  instrument  to  be  used  in  the  discovery 
of  hidden  treasures.  At  the  other  exposed  comer  of  the  terrace,  or  wall,  another 
cylinder  was  found,  a  duplicate  of  the  former ;  but  the  discovery  was  not  m^de 
quite  so  readily,  nor,  naturally,  did  it  excite  so  much  interest. — ^The  pimer  was 
too  long  to  be  read  entirely ;  and  the  whole  of  the  description  of  the  building 
was  reserved  for  another  meeting.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  now,  that  it  was 
composed  of  a  series  of  several  square  platforms,  one  over  the  other,  diminishing 
in  diameter  as  they  rose  from  the  ground,  each  dedicated  to  one  of  the  planets, 
and  coloured  externally  with  the  colours  attributed  to  the  seven  planets  in  the 
works  of  the  Sab»an  astrologers,  and  traditionally  handed  down  from  the  Chal- 
deans. The  translation  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  cylinders  was  read.  It  begins 
with  the  name  and  usual  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  proceeded  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  buildings  of  Babylon  which  the  king  had  repaired  or  erected.  It 
then  sajrs  that  the  "  Temple  of  the  Planets  of  the  Seven  Spheres,"  which  had 
been  built  by  an  early  kmg,  504  years  previously  (about  1100  b.c.)  having 
become  ruinous,  owing  to  a  neglect  of  the  drainage,  which  allowed  the  rain  to 
penetrate,  and  the  sun-dried  bricks  causing  the  outer  covering  to  bulge  out,  and 
fall  down,  the  God  Merodack  had  put  it  into  his  heart  to  restore  It ;  that  he  did 
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BOt,  however,  rebuild  the  platform,  which  was  finimpairod,  but  tiiat  all  the  rest 
was  restored  by  his  commands.  The  inscriptions  ends  with  the  nsnal  expression 
oi  his  aspirations  for  the  eternal  duration  of  his  woi^,  and  the  continnation  fsi 
his  fjunSy  on  the  throne  for  ever. 

Egyptian  Imcrij^hM  at  BeiHU. — At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  on 
Becember  13,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  President,  in  the  chair;  Mr.  Hogg  read  a 
paper,  in  which  be  eaUed  attention  to  the  assertion  of  M.  de  Saulcy,  in  his 
recent  travels  in  the  H(dy  Land,  to  the  effect  that  the  celebrated  Egyptian 
inseriptions,  at  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  near  Beir6t,  were  forgeries.  Mr.  Hogg  stated 
that  this  assertion  had  been  completely  contradicted,  by  another  weuu-known 
French  traveUer,  the  Comte  de  Bertoa,  and  that,  in  consequence,  M.  de  Saulcy 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Aihenceum  JFrangais,  in^  which  he 
admits  the  existence  of  the  inscriptions  in  question,  and  regrets  his  previous 
statement.  M.  de  Bertou  mentions  the  discovery,  by  himself,  at  Adloun,  of  a 
stile,  which  he  considers  to  be  one  of  those  referred  to  by  Herodotus  (ii.,  c.  106) 
commemorative  of  the  march  of  Sesostris.  Mr.  Yaux  called  attention  to  a  dis- 
covery, by  Mr.  Isidore  von  Lowenstem,  of  the  tomb  of  the  last  of  the  Palsologi, 
Constantino  XIII.,  in  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  Pantocrator.  Mr.  Lowen- 
stem will,  at  some  future  period,  forward  full  particulars  of  this  interesting 
discovery. 

Age  of  Trem. — ^At  the  Horticultural  Society,  on  February  6,  on  the  walls  of 
the  room,  were  suspended  some  drawings  of  the  WtXiingUmMma  gigariiea^  from 
Mr.  Bateman.  In  one  of  these,  the  ^*  great  tree ''  is  compared  with  the  west 
fronts  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Salisbniy  (406  feet},  St.  Paul's  (365  feet),  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  (457  feet),  and  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  (476  feet) ;  and  it  is  shewn 
that  the  W ellingtooiana,  which  is  450  feet  in  height,  is  nearly  as  high  as  the 
Great  Pyramid  itself.  Chie  immense  diagram  represented  the  natural  size  of 
the  trunk  of  a  young  Wellingtoniana,  cut  off  at  8  feet  above  the  ground.  Ano- 
ther shewed  a  portion  of  the  wood  and  bark,  with  the  supposed  age  of  tree,  as 
ascertained  by  annual  rings  in  its  semi-diameter.  It  is  thus  set  down  by  the 
Americans  at  3,000  years  old ;  but  it  was  stated  that  this  was  doubtless  arrived 
at  1^  erroneous  computation,  and  that  1,120  years  (as  ascertained  by  Dr.  Twrey, 
who  visited  the  spot,  and  took  much  pains  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  tree)  was 
much  nearer  the  truth. 

:^^uUe  of  Baruch,  At  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  on  December  12,  the 
chairman  made  some  remarks  upon  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wedgewood,  being  "  Traces 
of  an  Egyptian  Origin  in  the  Alphabets  of  Greece  and  Rome."  Dr.  Jolowicz 
read  a  translation  of  the  so-called  ^'  First  Epistle  of  Bamch  "  from  the  Syriac. 
This  is  an  addition  to  the  so-called  pseudo  ejpigraphic  or  apocryphal  bodLS  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  is  admitted  in  the  Syrian  original  and  the  Parisian  and  old 
London  polyglotts. 

Bible  Pictures.^^We  draw  the  attention  of  our  country  readers  to  an  inex- 
pensive series  of  Bible  IHctwes  that  seems  to  be  but  little  known  beyond  the 
metropolis.  They  are  drawn  on  wood  bjthe  celebrated  German  artist,  Schnorr, 
and  are  far  superior  to  anv  English  series  that  we  know  of.  The  size  of  each 
engraving  is  10  inches  oy  8)  inches,  and  the  English  price  is  exactly  three- 
ha%ence  each ;  seven  parts,  each  containing  8  plates,  are  now  published,  and 
may  be  had  of  Messrs  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Preparing  for  JPublication. — Geology ;  its  Facts  y  and  its  Fictions,  or  the 
Theories  of  modem  Ghologists  contrasted  with  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  Creation 
and  the  Flood,  ^Siy  W.  Elfe  Tayler,  author  of  Hijppclytus  and  the  Christian 
Church,  Sfc,  The  bead  Sea,  ana  Popery  and  its  Grimes,  Illustrated  by  many 
engravings. 

Messrs.   Sangster  and  Fletcher  propose  to  issue  Professor  Pick's  BibU 
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Students  Cancordanee,  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  publication  was  originalhr  issued 
by  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  at  £1  15s. ;  it  is  now  offered  at  the 
reduced  price  of  16s.  (carriage  free),  in  one  large  royai  8vo.  volume,  most  beauti- 
fully printed,  and  bound  in  cloth ;  and  as  there  are  but  few  copies  remaining,  an 
early  application  will  be  necessary,  to  prevent  disappointment. 

Hebrew  Art — From  Lectures  on  Painting,  by  Professor  Hart,  R.A. — What- 
ever arts  the  Israelites  may  have  origfinsfiy  possessed,  it  was  obviously  the 
policy  of  Assyrian  and  Roman  conquests  to  annihilate.  To  the  pages  of  Holy 
Writ  we  must  refer  for  information  on  this  subject, — although  the  scattered  and 
incidental  notices  which  they  contain  only  make  the  task  of  realization  more 
difficult.  Those  illustrations  which  have  been  furnished  by  learned  Fathers  of 
the  Romish  Church  must  be  accepted  with  the  reservation  due  to  mere  assump- 
tion. 

It  must,  however,  "be  recollected,  in  considering  Hebrew  art,  that  the 
great  incentive  to  art-study  was  wanting  to  the  Israelite.  Forbidden,  by  Divine 
command,  from  employing  it  on  the  noblest  objects  and  for  the  highest  purposes, 
Religion,  which  in  other  countries  enlisted  and  almost  en^ssed  the  artist's 
assistance,  in  Jud»a  rejected  his  aid ;  and  thus  deprived  of  its  patronage,  and 
excluded  from  its  service,  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  school  of  art  should  have 
been  formed  worthy  of  a  nation  which,  by  its  poetry  and  its  music,  has  esta- . 
blished  a  character  for  all  time. 

The  knowledge  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  fur- 
niture (entrusted  to  Bezaleel  and  Ahoiiab)  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  types  suggested  by  the  court  of  which  they  had  so  long  been  subjects.. 
Of  painting  we  hear  nothing.  The  embroidered  works  which  are  described  to 
us  suggest  an  hypothesis  of  no  great  extravagance.  Their  execution  implies  a 
previous  design, — the  possibility  of  supplying  which  is  established  by  the  pre- 
sent existence  of  such  pictonal  examples  as  I  have  already  alluded  to  as 
having  been  produced  in  Egypt  three  centuries  before  this  tune.  It  is  then 
not  too  much  to  assume  that  they  may  have  called  into  requisition  for  their 
embroidery  such  coloured  designs  as  were  necessary  to  furnish  the  worker 
in  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  linen  with  the  patterns  for  his  occupation. 
Embroidery  was  an  early  form  of  the  pictorial  expression.  Tyre  and  Baby- 
lonia were  celebrated  for  their  works  of  this  kind;  and  although  Homer, 
so  explicit  in  his  descriptions  of  sculptured  shields,  is  silent  on  painting,  he 
particularly  describes  the  ]^roductions  of  the  nee^e.  That  early  display  of 
chromatic  art  was,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  amon^  the  latest  suggestions  and 
incentives  to  the  production  of  some  of  the  noblest  creations  of  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  the  world  ever  Baw : — ^you  will  recollect  that  the  Cartoons  of 
Raphael  were  designs  to  be  elaborated  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
emoroiderer's  skill. 

That  the  adequate  amount  of  native.talent  did  not  exist  when,  in  the  height 
of  Jewish  prosperity,  it  was  sought  to  execute  a  most  important  work  involving 
multiform  considerations  of  fine-art  character,  is  made  apparent  when  King 
Solomon,  in  seeking  to  realize  the  plans  which  his  father  transmitted  to  him  for 
the  construction  of  the  temple,  found  himself  necessitated  to  apply  for  assist- 
ance to  a  neighbouring  monarch.  The  solicitation  itself  is  an  admission  made 
by  the  Hebrew  king,  that  his  native  resources,  either  in  material  or  skill,  were 
inadequate  to  the  importance  of  his  task, — while  the  reply  of  Hiram  is  eloquent 
of  the  great  degree  of  refinement  to  which  the  several  arts  had  attained  among 
the  Phoenicians.  The  extent  of  their  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise  ia 
strikingly  made  known  in  that  chapter  of  Ezekiel  which  predicts  the  fall  of  their 
capital.  The  Phoenicians  are  known  also  to  us  through  the  page  of  more  modem 
history,  and  could  our  own  coast  speak,  it  would  be  eloquent  of  their  frequent 
visits.    With  their  arts,  we  have  no  more  specific  acquaintance. 

SyrO'Egyptian, — February  13th. — John  Lee,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Ainsworth  "  On  the  Izedis,  or  Devil  Worshippers."  The  author  referred  to  the 
information  collected  regarding  these  peculiar  people  by  Afferent  travellers.   He 
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detailed  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  tribes,  and  remarked  that  the  resi- 
dence of  their  spiritual  head,  as  also  their  chief  place  of  worship  and  of  pilgrim- 
age, and  their  chief  place  of  bnrial,  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nineveh. 
Their  villages  are  distmgnished  by  tombs  built  in  the  form  of  a  fluted  cone  or 
pyramid,  eTeyated  upon  a  quadrangular  base,  which  rises  in  steps,  like  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  temples.  Their  walls  are  sometimes  hung^  with  the 
horns  of  sheep  slam  in  sacrifice.  They  venerate  and  sacrifice  at  certain  springs, 
like  the  Aissjnrians  of  old,  the  chief  being  at  Shaikh  Adi,  close  to  the  holy  well 
of  the  Assyrians  at  Bavian.  The  features  of  the  Izedis  have  generally  a  mani- 
fest resemblance  to^those  of  the  Assyrians  on  the  monuments,  and,  like  them, 
they  wear  their  hair  in  ringlets.  They  reverence  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  invoke 
Satan,  as  the  chief  of  the  archangels,  by  the  name  of  Lord.  Satan  is  not,  how- 
ever, with  the  Izedis,  as  with  the  Parsis,  a  personification  of  the  evil  principle, 
as  in  Ahriman ;  nor  have  they  Ormusd,  or  the  good  principle,  in  opposition. 
They  pay  particular  homage  to  the  figure  of  a  cock,  called  Malik  Taus,  or  King 
Cock.  This  sacred  bird,  which  resembles  the  Jynffes,  or  demon-birds  of  the 
Assyrians,  is  supported  on  a  pedestal,  like  the  analogous  symbols  of  a  bull's 
head,  ram's  head,  and  cone — the  sacred  and  royal  symbols  of  the  Assyrians—- 
sculptured  upon  the  rocks  of  Bavian,  close  to  where  the  Malik  Taus  is  so  reli- 
giously preserved.  They  also  reverence  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of  Hera  and 
Khea ;  the  lion,  a  common  Assyrian  myth ;  and  the  axe,  the  attribute  of  Baal. 
They  have  a  temple  dedicated  to  Shaikh  Sherus,  or  **  the  Sun,"  to  whom,  like 
the  Assyrians,  they  sacrifice  oxen  or  buUs.  They  bow  in  adoration  before  the 
rising  sun,  and  kiss  his  first  rays  when  they  stnke  on  an  object  near  them. 
When  the  holy  lamps  are  lit  at  their  festivals,  they  pass  their  hands  through 
the  flames,  and  anoint  their  eyebrows,  or  those  of  their  children,  or  devoutly 
carry  the  purified  member  to  their  Ups.  Haji  Khalfah  describes  Shaikh  Adi  as 
one  of  the  Mirwanian  EhaUfs,  and  says  the  Yezids  were  'Vaginally  Sufites. 
Assemanni  traces  the  origin  of  their  name  to  the  Persian  Yezid — God.  Others 
identify  it  with  Ized,  the  Evil  Spirit ;  and  others  again  with  Ized  Ferfer,  one  of 
the  attendants,  according  to  the  Parsis,  upon  the  Evil  Spirit.  A  more  com- 
monly received  opinion  is,  that  they  are  descendants  of  Yezid,  the  son  of 
Mu'awiyah,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  house  of  AH.  Colonel  Rawlinson  and 
Mr.  Layard  both  observe  that  the  name  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere,  as  it  was 
used  long  before  the  introduction  of  Muhammadanism.  A  date  of  their  own — 
1550 — ^would  countenance  an  identity  between  Shaikh  Adi  and  Adde,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Manichean  doctrines.  Mr.  Layard  traces  their  origin  to  the 
Oialdssans  of  the  Lower  Euphrates.  Dr.  Grant  believed  them  to  be  descendants 
of  the  lost  ten  tribes.  Baron  Haxthausen  thinks  that  they  are  Gnostic  Christians. 
Mr.  Ainsworth  argued  that  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Rouet  of  the  remarkable  sculp- 
tures at  Bavian,  close  to  Shaikh  Adi,  and  of  holy  symbols  analogous  to  the 
Malik  Taus,  as  well  as  the  reverence  paid  to  the  same  demon-bird  by  the  ancient 
Assyrians,  with  the  other  analogies  of  the  reverence  of  holy  springs,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood ;  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  fire — ^the  latter  mtroduced 
among  the  Assyrians  after  the  time  of  Zoroaster — ^the  practice  of  sacrifices ; 
the  reverence  paid  to  other  Assyrian  symbolic  animals  and  objects ;  and  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  people — ^the  men  wearing  ringlets,  the  women  adorning 
themselves  with  the  engraved  stones  and  cylinders  of  the  Assyrians  of  old— • 
and  their  preserving  their  chief  place  of  residence  close  to  Nineveh,  their  most 
holy  place  being  in  actual  j^nxtaposition  to  the  great  national  sanctuary  of  the 
Assyrians ;  would  tend  to  estabUsh  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  an 
Assyrian  origin  to  these  remarkable  people. 

Period  of  Human  Life. — M.  Flonrens,  the  distinguished  French  physiologist, 
and  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  wsiences,  has  just  published 
a  book,  m  which  he  announces  that  the  normal  period  of  the  life  of  man  is  one 
hundred  years.  The  grounds  on  which  he  comes  to  this  new  philosophic  conclu- 
sion may  be  briefly  stated.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  in  natural  history,  that 
the  length  of  each  animal's  life  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  period  he  is  in 
growing.  Buffon  was  aware  of  this  truth,  and  nis  observations  led  him  to  con- 
VOL.  I.  P 
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clade  that  the  life  in  different  species  of  animals  is  six  or  seren  times  as  long 
as  the  period  of  growth.  M.  Flourens,  from  his  own  observations  and  those  of 
his  predecessors,  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  he  more  safely  taken  at  five  times. 
When  Buffon  wrote,  the  precise  period  at  which  animals  leave  off  growing,  or 
to  speak  more  correctly,  the  precise  circumstance  which  indicates  that  the 
growth  has  ceased,  was  not  known.  M.  Flourens  has  ascertained  that  period, 
and  thereon  lies  his  present  theory :  '•'•  It  consists,"  says  he,  *^  in  the  union  of 
the  bones  to  their  epiphyses.  As  long  as  the  bones  are  not  united  to  their 
epiphyses  the  animal  grows ;  as  soon  as  the  bones  are  united  to  their  epiphyses 
the  animal  ceases  to  grrow."  Now,  in  man,  the  union  of  the  bones  and  the 
epiphyses  takes  place,  according  to  M.  Flourens,  at  the  age  oi  twenty :  and 
consequently  he  proclaims  that  the  natural  duration  of  life  is  five  limes  twenty 
years.  *^  It  is  now  fifteen  years  ago,"  he  says,  **  since  I  commenced  researches 
mto  the  physiological  law  of  the  duration  of  life,  both  in  man  and  in  some  of 
our  domestic  animals,  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  result  that  the  normal  duration 
of  man's  life  is  one  century.  Yes,  a  century's  life  is  what  Providence  meant 
to  give  us."  Applied  to  domestic  animals  M.  Flourens'  theory  has,  he  tells  us, 
been  proved  correct.  *'  The  union  of  the  bones  with  the  epiphyses,"  he  says, 
*^  takes  place  in  the  camel  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  he  lives  forty  years ;  in  we 
horse  at  five  years,  and  he  lives  twenty-five  years ;  in  the  ox  at  four  years,  and 
he  lives  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ;  in  the  dog  at  two  years,  and  he  lives 
from  ten  to  twelve  years ;  and  m  the  lion  at  four  years,  and  he  lives  twenty." 
As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  prolongation  of  life  to  which  M.  Flourens 
assures  man  he  is  entitled,  he  modifies  very  considerably  his  different  ages. 
"  I  prolong  the  duration  of  infancy,"  he  says,  "  up  to  ten  years,  because  it  is 
from  nine  to  ten  that  the  second  dentition  is  terminated.  I  prolong  adolescenoe 
up  to  twenty  years,  because  it  is  at  that  aee  that  the  development  of  the  bones 
ceases,  and  consequently  the  increase  of  the  body  in  length.  I  prolong  yovth 
up  to  the  ase  of  forty,  because  it  is  only  at  that  age  that  the  in<^ea8e  of  ih% 
body  in  buU:  terminates.  After  forty  the  body  does  not  grow,  properly  speak- 
ing ;  the  augmentation  of  its  volume,  which  then  takes  j^tce,  is  not  a  veritable 
organic  development,  but  a  simple  accumulation  of  fat.  After  the  growth,  or 
more  exactly  speaking,  the  development  in  length  and  bulk,  has  terminated^ 
man  liters  mto  what  J  call  the  period  of  invigoration,  that  is — when  all  oar 
parts  become  more  complete  and  firmer,  our  functions  more  assured,  and  the 
whole  organism  more  perfect.  This  period  lasts  to  sixty-five  or  seventy  years ; 
and  then  begins  old  age,  which  lasts  for  thirty  years."  But  though  M.  Flourens 
thus  lengthens  man's  days,  he  warns  him,  more  than  once,  that  the  prtdonga- 
tion  of  them  can  only  be  obtained  on  one  rigorous  condition,  ^*  that  of  good 
conduct,  of  existence  always  occupied,  of  larour,  of  study,  of  moderation,  of 
sobriety  in  all  things."  To  those  wbo  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  why  it  is,  that 
of  men  destined  to  live  a  hundred  years  so  few  do  so,  M.  Flourens  answers  tri- 
umphantly— *^  With  our  manners,  our  passions,  our  torm^its,  man  does  not  die, 
he  kills  himself  I"  and  he  speaks  at  great  length  of  Comaro,  of  Lessius,  and 
mentions  Parr  and  others,  to  shew  that,  by  prudence  and,  above  aU,  sobrietyy 
life  can  easily  be  extendeid  to  a  century  or  more.  Such  is  an  outline  of  M. 
Flourens'  singular  argument,  and  knowmg  the  author's  scientific  eminence,  we 
doubt  not  it  will  be  received  with  respect. 

At  the  Numismatic  Society^  on  January  25th,  Mr.  Evans  exhiKted  a  third 
brass  coin  of  Oonstantine  the  Great,  bearing  a  Cufic  inscription,  which  has  been 
stamped  across  the  face  of  it.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  exhibited  a  denarius  of  Domitia, 
which  is  probably  unique.  The  type  is,  on  the  reverse,  a  temple  with  no 
inscription.  Mr.  J.  G.  Pfister  read  a  paper  on  an  unedited  and  unique  silver 
coin  (Denarius)  of  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy,  a.d.  476 — 493,  which  was  struck  at 
Ravenna.  The  coin  was  exhibited.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Pfister 
observed  that  this  remarkable  coin  of  Odoacer  may  be  properly  regarded  as  the 
first  in  the  series  of  Medi»val  coins.  Odoacer,  having  put  to  death  Orester, 
and  having  taken  the  Emperor  Romulus  Augustus  prisoner,  really  terminated 
the  Empire  of  the  West  a.d.  476,  and  from  this  event,  the  period  usually  called 
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tbe  Ifiddie  Agw  piydy  Uigins.  Mr.  Yanx  read  a  paper  commnnicated  by 
Dr.  Bell,  gmng  mk  interesting  acoeimt  of  the  diBCOvery,  near  Lengerich,  of  a 
oonBiderable  nvmber  of  Roman  gold  and  silrer  imperial  coins,  together  with 
some  filndsa,  rings,  and  armill»,  prdiiaUy  of  early  Qeman  workmansh^. 

Mexican  AnHquUiea, — The  Collection  of  Mexican  AntiquitieB  remains  etill 
open.  Theorists,  with  knitted  brows,  walk  ronnd  the  rows  of  idols  and  rases, 
and,  to  their  own  saitisfiBCtion,  trace  a  dear  connexion  between  the  nation  of 
Monteznema  and  the  races  of  Egypt,  India,  China,  and  even  Etroria.  The 
bfN;  dogmatist  has  swept  all  old  arguments  aside,  and  boldly  asserts,  that  the 
original  Toltees  were  neither  Tartars  nor  the  Lost  Tribes,  bat  Tyrians,  who 
fled  to  a  new  world  when  Alexander  conquered  the  old.  This  fiincy,  ingenious 
as  it  is,  seems  fiashioned  in  imitation  of  the  imapnative  philologist,  who  sap- 
posed  Cecrops  and  Cadmus  were  Philistine  chieftains,  who,  flying  from  the 
blows  of  the  foilowevs  of  Joshua,  never  ceased  nuining  till  they  passed  the 
fi«Ileapoint,  and  blundered,  rery  much  out  of  breath,  into  Greece.  Certain 
It  is  that  seme  of  these  vases  hare  an  Indian,  and  some  an  Egyptian  character. 
They  shew  the  existence  of  that  unirersal  snake  worship,  seen  in  the  attributes 
of  .£scalapius,  the  emblems  of  Siva,  the  Scandinavian  Child  of  Loki,  the  Roman 
liarea,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  legends  of  every  mythology.  The  eagle  was  the 
natioiiid  emblem  of  the  Axteo,  and  the  snake  of  the  Toitec,  just  as  the  raven 
of  the  Dane,  and  the  white  horse  of  the  Saxon.  To  our  eyes,  these  antiquities 
present  no  traces  of  various  eras  of  civilisation.  All  have  the  same  ornament 
of  snakes  and  tortles,  and  rude,  coarse  ribbings,  stamped  or  moulded  by  hand. 
The  design  of  the  vases,  occasionally  ffuiciful,  shews  generallv  extreme  want 
of  elegance,  with  one  exception,  ki  which  the  shape  is  almost  Etruscan.  There 
is  also  one  steatite  ornament,  ornamented  with  royal  portraits,  which  almost  ap- 
proach the  truth  and  finish  of  early  Greek  gems.  The  only  metal  tools  found  are 
a  brofnie  axe  and  a  copper  needle.  The  sacrificial  knives,  the  arrow-heads,  and 
the  blades  oi  the  war-axes,  WM>e  all  of  block  volcanic  glass,  bound  to  the  shafts 
and  handles.  The  looking'^lasBes  were  round  discs  of  ^lished  metal,  wrought 
with  singular  care  and  fimsh.  One  of  the  most  interestmg  objects  in  the  col- 
lection is  a  terra-cotta  model  of  a  Teooalli,  or  ancient  pyramimcal  temple, — ^flat 
at  the  top,  and  divided  into  several  stories,  each  having  its  terrace — ^the  lowest 
ttory  bemg  ascended  by  a  flight  of  twenty  steps.  On  these  huge  altars  the 
priests  tore  out  Ihe  hearts  of  Cortex's  men,  and  offered  them  reeking  to  their 
war-god — a  dreadful  idol,  crowned  with  epulis,  humming-birds'  feathers  and 
gold  omameixts.  On  these  terraces  fought,  step  by  step,  the  white-robed,  dusky- 
visaeed  Aztecs  with  the  st^m  harquebussiers  that  followed  Bemal  Diae.  Mexico 
will  be  a  Nineveh  to  a  seoond  Layard,  for,  we  are  told,  that  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  the  cathedral  was  formed  of  broken  idols. 

Ma/fwla^. — The  Pope  is  about  to  erect  a  colossal  statne  of  the  Yirgin  Mftry 
at  Rome,  in  celebration  of  the  triumph  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  dogma. 
Three  faimdred  medals  are  to  be  struck  of  virgin  AustraUm  gold. 

The  New  JEdueaHon  J?tS.— Of  Lord  John  Russell's  new  biH  *'  To  promote 
E&ieation  in  England,"  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract  :->The  Councils  of 
EnffUdi  borouffhs  are  empowered  to  submit  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation in  such  boroughs  (by  means  either  of  new  or  existing  schools)  to  the 
EdocAtian  C<»nmittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
thereof.  Two^thirds  of  the  members  of  such  Town  Councils  must  be  present  at 
the  meeting,  to  be  specially  summoned  for  the  purpose  fourteen  days  previously. 
If  the  scheme  be  approved  by  the  Education  Committee,  it  may  be  carried  into 
effdct,  with  or  without  altegrations.  l^e  expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
borough  funds,  the  rate  not  to  exceed  6d.  in  the  pound  annually.  The  act  may 
also  be  adopted  by  parishes  situate  without  boroughs,  if  two-thirds  of  the  rate- 
payers vote  at  a  pnolic  meelang  in  favour  of  such  adoption.  If  the  scheme  be 
rented  by  the  rate-payers,  it  may  not  be  again  proposed  for  the  space  of  three 
years*   Where  parishes  adopt  the  act,  the  scheme  may  be  submitted  for  approval 
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to  the  Education  Committee  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  conncils  of  boroaghs ; 
the  expenses  to  be  defrayed  from  the  poor-rates.  In  all  schools  established 
under  this  act,  the  Holy  Bcriptures  are  required  "  to  be  read  therein,"  but  not 
so  as  to  be  used  as  a  "  school  lesson  book ;"  and  no  Roman  Catholic  or  Jewish 
children  will  be  oblieed  to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Another  clause  provides  that  the  children  of  Dissenting,  Soman  Cathohc,  and 
Jewish  parents,  shall  not  be  taught  any  catechism,  nor  required  to  use  any 
liturgy,  nor  obliged  to  attend  at  church,  or  other  reli^ous  obserrances.  The 
management  of  schools  is  to  be  vested  in  the  councils  of  boroughs  and  the 
vestries  of  parishes,  subject  to  Government  inspection,  and  the  rights  of  trustees 
or  visitors.  The  Education  Committee  may  at  any  time  revoke  any  order 
approving  any  scheme  under  this  act,  and  so  shut  up  the  school  disapproved. 
The  Committee  must,  at  the  same  time,  state  its  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Univernties  of  Aberdeen. — An  attempt  is  being  made  to  unite  the  Two  Uni*- 
versities  of  Aberdeen — King's  College  and  University  and  Marischal  College 
and  University — and  on  condition  that  the  union  shall  include  the  Colleges  as 
well  as  Universities,  Government  proposes  to  introduce  or  support  a  bill  through 
Parliament.  The  two  Universities  are  among  the  oldest  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  Scotland.  King's  College  and  University  was  founded  in  the 
year  1500,  and  opened  in  1505 ;  Marischal  College  and  University  was  founded 
in  1593.  The  affairs  of  the  older  College  are  conducted  by  the  ^enatus  Acade- 
micus,  which  consists  of  the  Principal  and  Professors.  From  the  decisions  of 
this  body  api>eal  is  competent  to  the  Kectorial  Court,  which  is  composed  of  the 
Rector  and  his  four  assessors,  and  thence  to  the  Chancellor — ^the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen. The  government  is  of  the  most  exclusive  character,  and  the  private  en- 
dowments are  of  a  very  valuable  description.  Hitherto  there  has  been  great 
difficulty  found  in  getting  at  a  full  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  College 
and  Umversity,  notwithstanding  that  several  Royal  Commissions  have  maae 
this  a  special  subject  of  inquiry ;  but  enough  has  been  ascertained  to  warrant 
the  presumption  tnat  imder  an  improved  system  of  management  they  might  be 
greatly  enlarged.  The  foundations  of  the  College  are  very  valuable,  and  also 
under  the  care  of  the  Principal  and  Professors.  There  are  in  all  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  foundations,  or  bursaries,  whose  ag^gate  annual  value  is 
£1,770 ;  eighty-four  of  the  foundations  are  open  to  pubhc  competition  by  sudents 
from  any  part  of  the  world.  In  the  University  there  are  nme  chairs,  five  of 
which  are  in  the  Curriculum  of  Arts,  the  other  four  being  for  Divinity,  Medi- 
cine, Civil  Law,  and  Oriental  Languages.  The  patrons  are  the  Rector,  the 
Procurator  Gentium,  and  Senatus  Academicus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Divinity 
chair,  the  patronage  of  which  is  vested  in  the  Synod  of  Aberaeen,  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  Students  in  Arts  number  about  two  hundred  and  forty.  The 
College  buildings  are  situate  in  Old  Aberdeen,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  Maris- 
chal College.  The  affiurs  of  the  younger  institution  are  managed  by  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  which  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Rector,  the  Dean  of  Faculty, 
the  Principal,  and  the  nine  Professors,  from  whose  decision  appeal  may  be  taken 
to  the  Rectorial  Court,  which  consists  of  the  Rector  and  four  assessors,  who  are 
elected  annually,  on  the  1st  of  March.  There  is  a  chair  of  Natural  History  in 
this  College,  under  the  patronage  of  Crown.  The  chairs  of  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Logic,  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Greek,  Humanity,  in  the  Curriculum  Aits, 
are  also  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown ;  while  the  Town  Council  presents  to  the  Mathe- 
matical chair,  and  the  College  to  most  of  the  others.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  foundations  of  the  annual  value  of  £1,150,  seventy  of  which  are 
open  to  public  competition.  The  ancient  buildings  of  the  University  having 
fallen  into  decay,  a  new  building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £30,000,  of 
which  sum.  Parliament  voted  £15,000.  In  this  building  there  is  accommodation 
for  a  much  larger  number  of  students  than  attend  the  College ;  but  the  atten- 
dance has  been  increasing,  and  is  larger  this  season  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
Improvements  have  also  been  introduced  in  various  departments,  and  the  Uni- 
versity has  gained  a  high  character  of  late,,  which  it  promises  to  maintain ;  there 
are  no  students  resident  in  the  College,  but  here,  as  at  Old  Aberdeen,  the  fees 
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are  so  low  that  most  students  can  afford  to  board  with  priyate  families  in  the 
city.  Union  of  the  two  bodies  wonld  increase  the  means  of  education,  give  a 
higher  value  to  the  degrees,  and  enrich  the  Professorial  chairs.  These  latter 
are  at  present  poor ;  and  one  reason  strongly  urged  for  the  union  is,  the  hope 
that  Parliament  wiH  be  induced  to  increase  its  grants  in  aid  of  the  Scotch  Uni- 
.  versities. 

lAUraUfwre  of  Piedmont, — A  Milan  pa]>er  gives  a  few  particukrs  of  the  Pied- 
montese  literary  and  political  organs  which  have  their  nead-quarters  at  Turin. 
From  this  account  we  learn  that  there  are  four  regular  reviews  published  in  that 
capital: — La  Bavigta  Contemporariea,  a  journal  edited  by  Signer  Chiala,  and 
numbering  amon^  its  contributors  Signers  Bosmini,  Tommaseo,  and  Revere — 
Ija  £avigta  Eihcidopedica  ItaMoma^  though  founded  by  M.  Predui  and  sustained 
by  some  of  the  best  writers  of  Italy,  Signers  Amari,  La  Farina,  MontaneUi,  and 
Mazzoni,  has  not,  we  are  told,  attamed  the  success  which  its  friends  expected — 
II  Oemento,  a  paper  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Italian  nationality  in  the  spheres  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  is  the  organ  of  the  more  ardent  patriots,  and  numbers 
among  its  editors  Si^ors  Spaventa,  a  disciple  of  Hegel,  Antonio  Gallenga,  a 
writer  well  known  in  Elngland  under  his  nom  de  pmme  **  L.  Marriotti,"  and 
Constantino  Ni^,  a  young  Italian  poet — and  La  Eagione^  founded  by  Signer 
Antonio  Franchi,  an  organ  exclusively  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  mgh  and 
abstract  questions  of  philosophy.  C>f  these,  La  Havieta  Contemporanea  alone 
reaches  a  sale  of  2,000.  The  other  journals  amount  to  eleven,  it  Piemomte  the 
ministerial  organ,  which  has  replaced  II  ParHamento,  sells  2,000.  La  Qazetta 
dd  Popoloy  the  republican  organ,  sells  7,000,  about  double  the  circulation  of  all 
the  other  ioumals  put  together.  L^  Opimone,  organ  of  the  moderates,  sells  800 ; 
the  circulation  of  DArmoma,  a  clerical  paper,  is  not  known ;  nor  is  that  of 
IJ  Ufiione,  the  journal  of  Signor  Giovini.  In  neither  case  is  it  large.  La  Voce 
dfMa  lAberiaSb  is  edited  by  Signors  Brofferio  and  La  GiciUa,  and  has  500  subscri- 
bers. DMspero  sells  500  copies — Chffredo  Mcnneli,  300.  Turin  has  two  satirical 
journals : — ll  IHschietto,  with  a  sale  of  850,  and  H  Campcmone^  a  sort  of  *  Punch,' 
supported  by  and  supportinff  the  parti  pritre,  II  Dvritto  is  written  by  young 
men  unconnected  with  the  old  parties,  and  has  a  sale  of  500  copies. 

American  StudenU  at  Oxford. — It  is  interesting  to  inquire  how  the  recent 
reforms  in  the  English  Universities  affect  the  position  of  students  from  the 
United  States.  A  gentleman  who  has  recently  l^en  in  Oxford,  has  acquainted 
us  with  the  result  of  his  inquiries  upon  the  subject.  The  information  which  he 
gives  was  obtained  from  an  official  source  of  high  authority,  and  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  perfectly  reliable.  The  foUowing  are  its  most  important 
points : — "  Henceforward,  a  student  from  the  United  States  may  matriculate  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  without  taking  any  oath  whatever,  or  signing  any 
religious  articles.  He  may  also  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  without 
oaths,  subscription,  or  declaration  of  any  kind,  but  not  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  nor  any  higher  degpree.  He  may  take  *  Honours'  at  the  several  University 
examinations.  All  prizes  and  public  scholarships  would  be  open  to  him,  and,  in 
a  very  few  cases,  scholarships  in  particular  colleges.  Degprees  conferred  by 
American  Colleges  are  not  recognized  at  Oxford,  the  only  universities  which 
are  recognized  at  present  being  Cambridge  (England)  and  Dublin.  ^  A  Bachelor 
of  Arts  from  the  United  States  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted  in  Oxford  ad 
evndem,  Cambridge  (England)  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  Oxford  in  all 
these  regpilations.''  While  we  rejoice  at  the  triumph  of  the  liberal  party  in 
England,  in  gaining  these  and  other  concessions  which  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  Dissenters  in  that  country,  we  do  not  consider  that  the  recent  reforms 
are  likely  to  affect  many  students  m  this  country.  We  believe  that  those  who 
tiiorougUy  pursue  the  course  marked  out  in  our  only  two  complete  Universities 
at  Caimyridge  and  New  Haven,  and  in  some  of  our  other  institutions,  will  be  as 
thorough  scholars,  and  have  a  better  education  than  most  of  the  graduates  at 
Oxford  or  Camlnridge,  in  England.     If  an  American  student  goes  abroad  at  all, 
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he  will  usually  find  lar  more  adva&tages  in  GermAiiy  tHan  in  Englimd, — Amari' 
eon  Literary  Qazette^ 

From  Cambridge  we  learn  that  the  Rev.  Harvey  Ooodwiai  M,A.  ef  Cains 
College,  hA8  been  elected  Hulsean  lecturer  fbr  the  year  enfi wg.  The  salary  is 
£300  ^r  annum,  and  the  lecturer  has  to  preach  and  print  eight  sermons.  The 
office  is  an  annual  one,  but  may  be  held  by  the  same  person  six  times.  The 
Holsem  prize  of  £100,  for  an  essay  on  the  Influence  of  Christianity  upon  Inter- 
national Law,  has  been  adjudged  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Kennedy,  of  Cains  CoUege;  and 
the  dissertation  is  to  be  printed.  The  Maitland  mrize  of  £1,000,  bequeathed  by 
Bir  Peregrine  Maitland,  for  an  essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  ^ropa-^ 
gation  of  the  Gospel  in  India  and  other  parts  oi  the  heathen  world,  is  this  year 
<^ered  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  Religious  History  of  the  Sikhs,  considiered 
with  espeeial  reference  to  the  Prospects  of  Christiamty  in  North-western  India. 
Candidates  must  send  in  thdlr  productions,  under  certain  defined  c^mditions,  to 
the  yice-C9MmcelhHr  before  the  division  of  the  Easter  Term,  1856.  The  Kiev. 
Theodore  Preston,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Trinity  C<^ege,  has  been  appointed  Lord 
Almoner's  Professor  of  Ajrabic,  in  the  room  of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Robinson^ 
who  has  resigned  the  appointment.  The  stipend  attached  to  it  is  misesahily 
small-— only  £40  10s.  per  annum. 

HeUamu  StatisUcB. — At  the  Statistical  Society,  December  I8th,  a  paper  was 
read  **  On  the  Statistical  Position  of  Religious  Bodies  in  England  and  Wales," 
by  Horace  Mann,  Esq.  The  author  founded  his  observaticms  on  the  Census 
Returns  of  religious  worship  and  education,  the  substantial  correctness  of  which 
was  maintained  in  the  course  of  a  brief  review  of  the  objections  which,  in  scnne 
quarters,  had  been  urged  against  them,  on  the  ground  of  prejudices  hostile  to 
the  Church,  supposed  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  census  authoritiea,  and 
on  the  ground  of  exaggeration  In  their  returns,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  dissenters.  Assuming  the  general  accuracy  of  the  Census  Tables^  the 
author  proceeded  to  give,  as  a  b^is  for  an  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  dif- 
ferent communions  statements  of  the  number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  sitting^ 
provided  by  each  body,  and  of  the  number  of  persons  who  attended  the  various 
services  on  the  30th  March,  1851.  It  was  supposed  that  the  total  number  of 
individuals  who  attended  once  on  that  Sunday  was  7,261,032  ;  of  which  number 
3,773,474  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  3,487,558  to  oth^  oommu- 
nicms.  But  this  number,  it  was  argued,  applying  only  to  one  particular  Sunday, 
could  not  be  taken  to  represent  the  total  number  of  persons  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending  more  or  less  constantly  at  public  worship ;  and  of  any  addi- 
tion to  be  made  on  this  account,  it  was  considered  that  the  Qiurch  should  receive 
the  larger  portion,  inasmuch,  as  from  whatever  cause,  her  adherents  were 
undoubtedly  less  regular  in  their  attendance  than  dissenters.  Of  the  consider- 
able nuniber  who  are  constantly  absent  from  puMic  worship,  it  was  thought 
that  no  distribution  among-  the  different  bodies  could  be  pn^eny  made  by  reier- 
ing  to  any  other  signs  of  their  connexion  with  particular  communities.  Alluding 
to  the  educational  returns,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  while  the  Church  of  England 
had  fewer  Sunday  scholars  by  497,255  than  the  dissenters,  she  had  671,224 
more  day  scholars ;  and  the  idea  was  suggested  that  it  was  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  the  dissenting  Sunday-school  that  so  many  of  those  who  passed 
through  Church  day-schools  were  not  retained  in  her  communion.  It  was 
shewn,  however,  that  the  Church  was  rapidly  increasing  the  number  of  her 
Sunday-schools ;  and  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  upwards  of  4,700  had 
been  established.  A  continuance  of  such  efforts,  or  of  others  with  similar 
objects,  would,  it  was  imagined,  where  combined  with  the  virtual  monopoly  of 
popular  day-school  education^  produce  in  future  years  very  striking  changes  in 
the  aspect  of  religious  bodies.  The  author  then  referred  to  the  position  of  the 
various  bodies  in  different  localities,  shewing  that  in  fourteen  counties  (chiefly 
in  Wales)  the  accommodation  flimished  by  dissenters  exceeded  that  furnished 
by  the  Church  to  the  number  of  773,852  sittings ;  but  in  all  the  other  countiei^ 
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the  Chuich  had  a  majority,  amoonting  in  the  aggregate  to  1,196,619  sittings. 
The  author  concladed  hy  a  reference  to  the  rate  at  wMch  the  Chnroh  of  EngUnd 
was  progressing  in  the  matter  of  church  building,  and  shewed  that  since  1801 
she  had  bnilt  about  2,700  churches,  oontainmg  about  a  million  of  sittings,  of 
whi<^  no  fewer  than  2,194  churches  and  836,024  sittings  were  proTided  since 
1831.  During  the  same  interval  the  dissenters  also  m^e  a  large  addition  to 
tiieir  accommodatKm,  but  the  data,  it  was  thought,  was  not  in  their  case  suffi- 
ciently certain  to  determine  the  precise  rate  of  increase.  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  a  large  diagram  shewing  for  each  of  the  religious  b6aie8  the  number 
of  sittings ;  the  attendance  morning,  afternoon,  and  oTening ;  the  estimated 
attendance  at  one  or  other  of  the  seryices ;  the  number  of  Sunday  scholars  and 
the  number  of  day  scholars.    The  paper  led  to  a  long  discussion. 

Esi^pediUaii  to  General  Africa, — ^It  affords  no  small  gratification  to  announce 
that,  futer  five  years'  unceasing  and  determined  efforts,  the  grand  attempt  for 
discovering  and  laying  open  Inner  Africa,  known  as  the  "  Ex^^ition  to  Central 
Africa,''  has  been  crowned  with  a  fresh  success — more  important  than  all  pre- 
vious ones — ^by  the  return  of  the  exploring  steamer  Pleiad,  after  a  most  success^ 
ful  voyage  up  the  River  Chadda. 

It  is  not  a  slight  tribute  of  justice  to  that  noble-minded  and  distinguished 
traveller.  Dr.  Barth — ^who,  we  fear,  is  now  no  more — ^to  premise  that  the  Chadda 
Expedition  has  fully  confirmed  the  importance  of  \l\%  discoveries  in  1851,  which 
led  to  the  despatch  of  the  Pleiad :  and  it  is  interesting  at  the  present  juncture, 
to  quote  the  identical  words,  in  which  he  announced  at  the  time  his  discovery 
in  the  official  despatch  addressed  to  the  British  Government : — **  The  most  im- 
portant day,  however,  in  all  my  African  journeys  was  the  18th  of  June  (1851), 
when  we  reached  the  River  Benueh,  at  a  point  called  Taepe,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  River  Faro.  Since  leaving  Europe,  I  had  not  seen  so  large  and  imposing 
a  river.  The  Benueh,  or  *  Mother  of  W  aters,'  which  is  by  far  the  larger  one  of 
the  two,  is  half  a  mUe  broad  and  9|  feet  deep  in  the  channel  where  we  crossed 
it,"  &c.,  &c. 

This  discovery  was  considered  by  all  competent  persons  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  the  (xeographical  Society  of  Paris  gave  Dr.  Barth  their  large 
medal  on  account  c&  that  discovery.  Being  struck  oy  the  immense  advantages 
that  might  accrue  by  following  up  this  discovery,  I  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  despatch  of  a  steam-boat  to  ascend  the  Chadda-Benueh  (see  At'kmoswmy  No. 
1309),  as  it  was  my  humble  (pinion  that  this  river  would  ^^  eventually  form  the 
natural  and  most  important  line  from  the  west  for  S]^reading  commerce  and  civili- 
zation into  the  very  neart  of  Inner  Africa,  and  eitmguishmg  the  slave  trade  by 
extending  European  influence  to  the  sources  of  the  slave  supply.'^  This  sugges- 
tion was  adopted,  and  the  Chadda  Expedition  determined  upon  and  sanctioned 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

The  Pleiad  left  England  in  the  latter  end  of  May  last  under  the  most  favour- 
able auspices  (see  Athemaiwm^  Nos.  1387,  1388,  and  1389),  and  reached  Fernando 
Po  on  the  28th  of  June.  Here  she  was  to  receive  an  augmentation  to  her  force 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Consul  Beoroft  as  Commander ;  but  owing  to  the  lamented 
death  of  this  experienced  African  traveller.  Dr.  W.  B.  Baikie,  R.N.,  was 
appointed  as  the  temporary  leader  of  the  Expedition, — and  subsequently  assumed 
the  entire  charge,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  the  sailing-master, 
in  consequence  of  incapacity  and  apathy,  was  displaced. 

The  Pleiad  steamed  up  the  Niger  Delta  in  the  beginning  of  July, — ascended 
the  Chadda  250  miles  above  Allen  and  Oldfield's  furthest  point, — and  reached  to 
within  about  50  miles  of  the  confluence  of  the  Benueh  and  Faro,  the  furthest 
ever  reached  by  a  European  vessel  on  an  African  river.  Thus,  it  has  beeil 
proved  that  the  Chadda  and  Benueh  are  one  and  the  same  river,  and  that  this 
river  is  navigable  up  to  Yola,  the  capital  of  Adamaua,  visited  by  Dr.  Barth. 
The  longitude  of  the  positions  assigned  by  the  latter  to  that  region  is  upwards 
of  one  degree  too  far  to  the  east,  which  corresponds  with  the  difference  found 
by  Dr.  Vogel  in  the  countries  round  Lake  Tsad. 

The  river  was  in  high  flood  and  plenty  of  water,  and  the  goodwill  and  friend- 
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fthm  of  the  natives  were  uniyersally  secured.  On  the  7th  of  November  Ust  the 
Pleiad  had  returned  to  Fernando  Fo. 

But  the  most  important  point,  and  which  marks  a  new  era  in  African  geo- 
graphical discoveries,  is,  that  very  little  sickness  was  experienced  and — ^what 
has  never  occurred  before — ^that  not  a  single  life  was  lost,  white  or  black, — ^thus 
proving  the  possibility  of  leading  a  part^  of  Europeans  into  the  interior  by  these 
rivers,  and  bring^g  them  back  a^ain  in  safety.  ^  The  party  was  a  mixed  one, 
some  of  the  whites  had  never  been  in  a  tropical  climate,  the  majority  had  never 
been  in  Africa — Dr.  Baikie  himself  included.  Altogether,  the  party  numbered 
sixty -six,  including  Kroomen  and  native  interpreters,  and  they  were  118  days 
in  the  river, — ^twice  as  long  as  the  great  Expedition  of  1842,  which  ended  in  so 
fearful  a  loss  of  life.  It  must  be  interesting  to  learn  that  the  safety  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chadda  Expedition  is  attributed — 

First,  To  having  entered  the  river  at  the  proper  season,  viz.,  on  the  rising 
water. 

Second,  To  having  induced  all  the  Europeans  to  take  quinine  daily. 

Third.  To  canying  the  green  wood,  used  for  fuel,  in  the  iron  canoes,  and 
not  stowing  it  in  the  bunkers. 

Fourth,  To  passing  all  the  water  used  for  cooking  and  drinking  through  the 
boiler  of  the  Expedition, — scraping  decks  instead  of  washing  them, — ^using  Sir 
Wm.  Burnett's  solution  of  zinc  freely, — and  pumping  out  the  bilge-water  £uly. 

And  Lsmt, — ^though  not  least, — To  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  men  by  music, 
&c.,  &c. 

*^  Here  then,  at  last,  the  problem  is  solved,  and  Central  Africa  can  be  explored 
in  safety  by  Europeans,  through  her  natural  channels,  at  a  cost  of  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum."  Thus  writes  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird, — ^a  gentleman 
who  has  so  large  a  share  in  the  success  of  this  Expedition  and  in  all  previous 
efforts  to  navigate  those  African  rivers,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  per- 
sonally took  part  in  the  first  Expedition  that  ascended  the  Kowara  (in  1832),  and 
has  ever  since  continued  earnestly  to  promote  that  object. 

To  Dr.  William  Balfour  Baikie,  R.N.,  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given,  as 
to  his  energy  and  talents — displayed  under  trying  circumstances — ^the  success 
of  the  Expedition  is  greatly  to  be  attributed. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Expedition  has  not  met  with  Dr.  Barth 
or  Dr.  Vogel,  nor  brought  any  news  of  them  beyond  what  is  already  known. 
Dr.  Baikie  heard  of  them,  and  shewed  the  natives  their  likenesses,  contained 
in  the  work  published  by  me  last  year,  when  they  recognized  Dr.  Vogel.  Pro- 
bably, by  not  taking  the  direct  route  to  Yola,  but  a  circuitous  one,  in  order  to 
traverse  unexplored  regions,  and  to  add  to  the  amount  of  his  researches,  the 
latter  traveller  was  delEtyed,  and  thus  prevented  meeting  the  Chadda  Expedi- 
tion. May  God  grant  his  safe  return  I — for  the  great  devotion  and  zeal  in  their 
mission,  which  caused  them  cheerfully  to  sacrifice  everything,  life  its^,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  objects,  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  death  (^  his 
unfortunate  predecessors.  But,  however  deplorable  a  loss  their  untimely  end 
'  has  been  to  their  own  country  and  to  England,  it  must  be  Ratifying  to  both  to 
reflect  that  the  reputation  and  credit  gained  by  Homemann,  Burckhardt,  Schom- 
burgk,  Leichhardt,  and  other  €rerman  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  honour  of 
being  employed  in  the  English  service,  have  been  amply  sustained  by  the  three 
German  travellers  in  Central  Africa. 

The  AihenoBfum,  Augustus  Petebmanh. 

German  Christmas  Eve, — Dresden,  16th  January,  1866. — In  speaking  in  my 
last  letter  of  the  lighting  up  of  trees  on  Christmas  Eve,  which  is  now  so  pre- 
valent in  Germany,  I  omitted  to  mention  that  until  very  lately  it  has  been  con- 
sidered quite  a  Protestant  custom,  and  was  practised  ahnost  exclusively  in  the 
northern  and  more  Protestant  parts  of  Germany ;  indeed  I  have  been  informed 
that  it  was  introduced  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  into  Vienna  by  a 
celebrated  tragic .  actor.  In  the  Catholic  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  a  representation  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ  is 
erected,  not  only  in  the  churches,  but  in  the  houses  of  private  people.    This 
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consists  ^neially  of  a  little  wooden  cow-shed^  to  represent  the  stall  of  Beth> 
lefaem,  with  a  cradle,  in  which  is  placed  the  figure  of  a  little  child,  whilst 
wooden  cows,  donkeys,  &c.,  stand  roond;  this  was  called  the  **  krippe,"  or 
manger,  and  the  common  people  in  that  part  of  the  country  always  designate 
puppet  shows  by  the  name  of  **  krippchen/'  In  some  families  vou  see  the 
Frotestant  and  Catholic  customs  combined,  and  the  **  krippd,''  with  Its  atten- 
dant beasts,  reposing  under  the  illuminated  branches  of  the  Christmas-tree. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  churches  in  every  town  and  Tillage  were  brillijuitly 
lighted  up  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  service  began  exactly  at  midnight.  The 
whole  scene  of  the  birth  of  Christ  was  represented  in  the  church.  No  one 
thought  of  goin^  to  bed :  people  wandered  from  church  to  church,  and  finished 
the  night  by  visits  to  each  other's  houses,  and  festive  songs. — LUefrary  Gazette, 

Knowledae  of  the  Early  FaiherB, — ^Penrith,  January  23. — The  recent  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  contains  an  article  on  the  g^reat  linguist  Mezzofanti, 
which  is  prefaced  by  a  cursory  notice  of  other  persons  famous  for  the  same  gift. 
The  remarks  there  made  on  the  linguistic  attainments  of  several  of  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  appear  to  me  exaggerated.  The  remarks  I  refer  to  are 
these : — "  St.  Jerome,  besides  the  classic  languages  and  his  native  Illyrian,  is 
known  to  have  been  feuniliar  with  several  of  the  Eastern  tongues ;  and  it  is  far 
from  improbable  that  the  commentators  and  expositors  of  the  Bible,  such  as 
Origen,  Didymus,  St.  Augustin  (who  besides  Greek,  Latin,  Coptic,  and  Hebrew, 
may,  from  his  Manichean  associations,  be  presumed  to  have  known  other 
Eastern  languages),  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  even  the  more  modem  St. 
Ephrem  the  Syrian,  may  be  taken  as  amongst  the  most  favourable  specimens  of 
the  linguists  of  the  classic  times."  Now  although  Jerome  possessed  such  a 
sound  knowledge  of  Hebrew  as  to  make  his  works  far  more  valuable  to  us  in  a 
philological  point  of  view  than  those  of  all  the  other  Fathers  put  together,  yet 
we  have  not  this  exalted  notion  of  his  attainments.  It  is  the  absolute  unique- 
ness of  his  Hebrew  philology  among  the  early  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  he  represents  so  old  a  phasis  of  Jewish  tradition 
concerning  that  tongue,  and  by  no  means  the  extent  or  grammatical  accuracy 
of  his  Oriental  schouirship,  as  ju^ed  by  our  much  higher  standards,  that  con- 
stitute his  chief  merits  m  our  eves.  A  certain  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  is  readily  conceded  to  him ;  but  Yon  Coelln  and  Gesenius  reasonably 
deny  him  any  acquaintance  with  other  Semitic  languages.  As  for  Origen,  his 
editor,  Huet,  and  Clericus  absolutely  deny  his  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
alphabet ;  and  Gesenius  and  Yon  Coelln  only  modify  this  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"he  perhaps  possessed  such  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Hebrew  as  a  few  weeks' 
instruction  could  give,"  or  that  "  his  writings  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  the 
utmost,  he  could  read  the  Hebrew  character,  and  knew  the  traditional,  and  often 
ungrammatical,  interpretation  of  proper  names."  Of  Didymus,  who  was  quite 
blind  from  his  fourth  year,  Yon  Coelln  says, — "  He  betrays  a  general  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  in  his  work  on  the  Trinity.*'  Augustin  more  than  once  distinctly 
avows  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew ;  and  the  elder  RosenmiQler  does  not  allow  him 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  Greek  to  be  able  to  use  the  Greek  text.  Coptic  is 
possibly  a  mistake  for  JPwnic ;  the  native,  and  not  then  extinct  tongue,  of  his 
race,  of  which  his  writings  shew  him  to  have  had  some  knowledge.  Bosenmiiller 
speaks  of  Theodorus  as  having  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew  at  all,  or  only  a  very 
sUght  and  un^ammatical  one.  Sozomen  and  Theodoret  flatly  declare  that 
Ephrem  was  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  Zengerke  extends  that  assertion  to  the 
Hebrew  language  also. 

The  Athenceum.  I  am,  &c.,  John  Nicholson. 

A  collection  of  autographs  (brought  together  by  Dr.  Strahl,  of  Berlin)  was 
sold  the  other  day  at  U)logne.  There  were  many  valuable  lots,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  were  sold  at  moderate  prices.  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  f.  i., 
brought  11  thalers  10  silbergroschen,— Charles  XII.,  8  th.,— Frederick  the  Great 
8  th.  10  s.g.,— James  I.  of  England,  4  th.  ?  s.g.,— Francis  I.  of  France,  3  th. 
2  s.g., — Catharina  de  Medici,  3  th.  2  s.g., — Philippus  Melancthon,  7  th.  6  s.g.,— 
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Conrad  Peutiotger,  7  th., — ^Hugo  Grotins,  4  th^ — Simon  Daoh,  5  th.  21  s.g., — 
Linn^,  8  th., — Emannel  Kant,  7  tli., — ^Lessing,  10  th., — Klopstock,  4  th.  16  s.g., 
—Schiller,  10  th.,— Theodore  Eomer,  4  th.  6  ».g..— Blucher,  3  th.  16  s.g.,— 
Beethoven,  6.  th.  5  8.g.  An  antograph  letter  of  Luther's  (for  which  there  were 
bidders  up  to  a  100  thalers)  was  withdrawn  from  the  sale,  on  account  of  Herr 
Heberle  not  being  quite  certaia  of  its  authenticity. 

The  late  Dr.  KUto, — We  are  glad  to  learn  that;  arrangem^iis  have  been  made 
with  Messrs.  Oliphant  and  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  early  publication  of  the 
Memoir  and  Journals  of  Dr.  John  Eitto,  whose  remarkable  career,  notwithstand- 
ing the  accident  by  which  in  early  life  he  was  totally  deprived  of  hearing,  affinrds 
materials  for  one  of  the  most  eventfal  and  interesting  l»ogn^ies  of  modem 
times.  The  editing  of  the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  J.  £.  Kyland,  Esq.,  of 
Northampton,  author  of  the  **  Life  of  John  Foster."  To  be  puUished  in  the 
first  instance  by  subscription,  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Eitto's  family.  Since  our 
last  number  appeared,  the  Queen  has  granted  a  pension  of  £50  a  year  to  Mrs. 
Eitto. 

Lord  Carlisle  has  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature, 
on  going  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Mr.  Beardsley,  &  paper-maker  at  Albany  in  the  United  States,  has  discovered 
that  the  shavings  of  bass-wood  can  be  reduced  to  a  pulp  which  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  rag  pulp.  The  '*  Ahany  Evening  Journal^'  has  been  printed  on  a 
paper  made  of  tms  new  material  The  shavings  of  other  Amaiieaii  trees,  it  ia 
said«  can  be  treated  in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner. 

The  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Gieseler,  the  eminent  Church  historian,  is  now 
offered  for  sale.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so  large  as  might  at  first  ha;7e  been  expected. 
Yet  the  position  of  the  Professor,  as  librarian  of  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
made  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  purchase  extensive  works,  such  as  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  and  the  Schodmen ;  and  other  circumstances  also  doubtless  pre- 
vented his  spending  more  money  for  books,  as  he  enjoyed  in  full  measure  the 
felicity  spoken  of  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cxxvii.  4, 5),  lackmg  but  ten  to  rival  tbe> 
celebrated  Count  Abensberg,  who,  during  Henry  the  Second's  progress  through 
Germany,  while  other  cotirtiers  brought  their  treasures  to  the  king,  presented 
his  thirty-two  children  to  his  sovereign,  as  the  most  valuable  (Bering  he  had  to 
bestow.  Nevertheless,  the  collection  numbers  from  three  to  four  thousand 
volumes,  it  contains  valuable  books  in  the  departments  of  Church  History, 
Biography,  the  History  of  Doctrines,  Dogmatics,  &c.,  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
older  works  in  theology  is  supplied  by  3iose  of  the  very  latest  times.  As  the 
libraries  of  Neander  and  Thilo  are  now  in  our  country,  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
of  their  abler  contemporary  will  follow  them.  The  price  asked  for  the  collec- 
tion is  1250  thalers,  (not  quite  1000  dollars),  which  cannot  be  thou^t  dear,, 
inasmuch  as  1000  thalers  have  been  i^eady  offered  by  an  antiquarian  bookseller 
in  Leipzig.  A  catalogue  of  the  library  may  be  obtained  from  Henry  Linnekogel, 
at  the  "  Buchhandlung  des  Waisenhauses,"  in  Halle  on  the  Saale,  who  can  be 
confidently  recommended  as  agent  for  the  purchase  and  transportation  <^  the 
same. — Ameriean^  Ckriatian  Examiner, 
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Cumming  (John). — ^A  Word  in  Season  ;  or.  Comforting  Thoughts  to  the 
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Currie    (A.) — Practical  Non-Conformity  to  the  World  the  Duty  of  all 
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Davidson  (Samuel). — A  Treatise   on  Biblical  Criticism.     New  edition, 

Svo  (Edinburgh),  pp.  900. 

De  Ponte  (L.) — Meditations  on  the  Mysteries  of  our  Holy  Faith,     Vol. 

6,  post  Svo.,  pp.  662. 

Doctrine  (The)  of  the  Beal  Presence,  as  set  forth  in  the  Works  of  Divines 

and  others  of  the  Enf^Ush  Church  since  the  Reformation.    Svo. 

Drummond  (Bev.  D.  T.  K.)— The  Engravings  of  the  New  Testament ; 

or,  the  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ.    Crown  6vo.  (Edinburgh),  pp.  646. 

Ellen  Montgomery's  Bookcase.— Mrs.  Butherford's  Children.     Vol.  2. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World."    ISmc,  pp.  KB. 

Evans  (Bev.  James  Harington,  MA.),   Memoir  and  Bemains  of,  late 

Minister  of  John  Street  Chapel,  London.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Evans.  Second  edition,  post 
Svo,  pp.  664. 
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1  and  2,  crown  Svo.,  pp.  472. 
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Farmer  (Sarah  S.) — Tonga,  and  the  Friendly  Islands,  with  a  Sketch  of 

their  Mission  and  History.    12mo.,  pp.  427. 

Few  Words  (A)  to  the  Jews.   By  one  of  Themselves.   Cheap  edition.    Fop. 

Few  Words  to  the  Rev.  W.  Goode  on  the  Hypothetical  Principle  of  Inter- 
preting the  Prajer-Book.   By  a  Lay  Ghnrchman.   8vo^  pp.  19. 

Fleetwood's  (Bishop)  Works.     3  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  1093. 

Footeteps  of  St.  Paul.   By  the  Author  of  "  Morning  and  Night  Watches." 

Crown  Svc,  pp.  416. 

Fraser  (W.) — Parish  Sermons.     12mo.,  pp.  116. 

Furlong  (Mrs.) — Christian  Meditations ;  or.  Holy  Incitements  to  live  a 

Life  of  Faith.    Second  Edition,  12mo.,  pp.  260. 

Galloway  (Kev.  William  Brown,  M.A.) — The  Messiah,  ThelogicaUy  and 

Practically  Contemplated,  in  His  Person,  Work,  and  Kingdom.    Sro.,  pp.  872. 

GiU  (John). — An  Exposition  of  Solomon's  Song.     Eoyal  8vo.,  pp.  320. 
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8vo.  (Edinburgh),  pp.  306. 

Godfrey  (S.  N.)— The  Conflict  and  the  Triumph ;  or,  the  Things  that  are 
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Gordon  (Robert). — Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament.     In  4  vols.  8vo. 

Vols.  3  and  4  (Prophetical  Books),  pp.  1032. 

Gosse  (Emily), — Abraham  and  his  children;  or.  Parental  Duties  illus- 
trated by  Scriptural  Example.    18mo.,  pp.  246. 

Grace  all-sufl5cient ;    or,  a  Memoir  of  a  deeply-tried  Sufferer.     Fcp. 

pp.  170. 

Grieves  (R.) — ^Analysis  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,     pp.  260. 

Gumey  (John  Hampden).— Grave  Thoughts  for  the  New  Tear ;  in  Four 

Sermons,  suggested  by  the  VTar ;  preached  daring  the  last  three  months  of  the  Old  Year, 
pp.  113. 

Headley  (Rev.  P.  C.) — Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketches  of  the  Women 

of  the  Bible,  chronologically  arranged.    12mo.,  pp.  211. 

Headley  (Rev.  P.  C.) — ^The  Women  of  the  Bible,  Chronologically  arranged. 

ISmc,  pp.  206. 

Herbert's  (George)  Complete  Works ;   and  Bishop  Hall's  Satires  and 

Psalms.    12mo. 

Heygate  (W.  E.) — ^The  Manual  of  Devotion:  a  Book  of  Devotion,  chiefly 

intended  for  the  Poor.    82mo.,  pp.  204. 

Hill  (Rev.  Herbert). — Short  Sermons  on  some  leading  Principles  of  Chris- 
tian Life.    Fcp.,  pp.  262. 

Hodge  (Rev.  C.  B.) — ^Preces  Concionales :  a  Manual  for  the  Pulpit,  selected 

from  the  GoUects,  and  from  the  Works  of  the  Fathers  and  Early  Writers  of  the  Reformed 
English  Church.    12mo.,  pp.  47. 

Hussey  (J.  M'Connel). — Joy  for  the  Sorrowful ;  or,  Comfort  in  Sickness, 

Calamity,  and  Bereavement;  with  Passages  introduced  and  introductory.  Grown  Svo.,  pp.  124, 

Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther.    Translated  from  the  German.    Second 

Series.    Square  (Edinburgh),  pp.  76. 

Inquiry  (An)  by  the  Light  of  Scripture  into  the  Doctrine  of  our  Lord's 

Presence  in  the  Holy  Communion.    By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.    Svo.,  pp.  86. 
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Introductory  (An)  Sketch  of  Sacred  History ;  being  a  Concise  Digest  of 
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James  (John). — Evangelical  Life,  as  seen  in  the  Example  of  oar  Lord 

Jesus  Christ.    12mo.,  pp.  600. 
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James.    Second  Edition,  Svo.,  pp.  616. 
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Kempis  (Thomas  a). — The  Imitation  of  Christ.     New  Edition,  fcp.,  pp. 

S51. 

Ken  (Bishop). — ^Approach  to  the  Holy  Altar.     Third  Edition,  12mo., 

pp.  100. 

Ken  (Bishop). — ^Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.     New  edition,  12mo«, 

pp.180. 

Kennaway  (Ber.  C.  E.),  edited  by.-^^onsolatio ;    or,  Comfort  for  the 

Afflicted.    Fcp.,  pp.  964. 

Killen  (B«v.  J.  M.) — Our  Friends  in  Heaven ;  or,  the  Mutual  Recogni- 
tion of  the  Redeemed  in  Oloxy  Demonstrated.    Second  edition,  12mo.  (Edinburgh),  pp.  SiSO. 

King  (George  M.) — Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing !  a  Chorale  arranged 

fw  One  or  Four  Voices :  adapted  to  fhe  Christmas  Hymn. 

Kohlbrugge  (H.  F.) — Exposition  of  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Chap.  viL 

Post  8vo. 

Law  (Yen.  H.) — Christ  is  aU :  The  Gospel  of  the  Old  Testament — Genesis. 

12mo.,  pp.  264. 
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Crown  Svo.,  pp.  160. 

Life's  Evening;  ov,  Thoughts  for  t^e  Aged.     Royal  18mo.,  pp.  168. 
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Chapters  on  the  Hiatory  of  John  the  Evaa^eliat,  wHh  a  Prelimimury  Skelett.    12bmx,  pp.  824. 

Mackenzie  (W.  B.) — Bible  Characters.     Parts  1  and  2.     12mo. 
Macleane  (Arthur  J.) — Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life,  preached  in  St. 

Margaret's  Chapel,  Bath.    Sro.,  pp.  829. 

Maguire  (Rev.  Robert). — One  Hundred  Defects  of  the  Mass.     From  the 

Roman  Missal.    t2mo.,  pp.  86. 

Magnay  (Claude). — Sermons,  Practical  and  Suggestive.     12mo.,  pp.  278. 
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Marsh  (W.) — Salvation  is  of  the  Jews.     With  Preface.     Svo. 

Mind  of  Jesus.     By  the  Author  of  "  Morning  and  Night  Watches." 
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MonasteiY  (The),  and  the  Mountain  Church :  a  Story-book  for  Children. 
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Montgomery  (Rev.  G.  W.) — Illustrations  of  the  Law  of  Kindness.     The 


Fourth  English  edition,  enlarged  hy  a  Memoir  of  the  late  Mit.  Slinheth  Fry,  and  a  Sttpnie* 
mentary  Chapter  on  AimsgtviBg.    Royal  ISmo.,  pp.  286. 
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Selections  from  his  Gonnespondenoe,  RemainSy  in  Profls  and  Verse,  and  Conreraations  on 
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Montgomery  (Robert). — Christianity ;  or,  Christ  our  All  in  All.     Second 

edition,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  146. 

Montgomery  (Robert). — God  and  Man:    Outlines  of  Beligious  Truth. 

12mo. 
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Murmurer  (The)  Convinced;  shewing  that  *'  Godliness  with  Contentment 

is  Great  Gain :"  from  the  German.    By  H.  D.  Howe.    18mo,  pp.  26. 

Newton   (Rev.  R.) — Life,  Labours,   and  Travels  of.      By  a  Wesleyan 
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North  (R.  J.  W.) — Sermons  preached  at  Trinity  Church,  Greenwich.  12mo. 
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New  edition.    ISmo.  CCaanbridge),  pp.  112. 

Parry  (Charles  E.,  M. A.)— God's  Word  the  Basis  of  Faith  :  an  Appeal  to 
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St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico.    pp.90. 

Patrick  (Bishop). — The  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim.     New  edition.     iSmo., 
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Pearson  (Bishop)  on  the  Creed,  Analysis  of,  with  Questions.     By  the 

Bev.  J.  Gale.    Second  Edition.    ISmo.,  pp.  400. 
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ments, On  Circumcision,  On  Monarchy,  On  the  Festivals,  On  Rewurds  and  Punishments, 
On  Cnrses,  On  NoMlity,  Ac.    Post  8to. 

Pitsligo  (Lord). — Thoughts  of  Man's  Condition  and  Duties  in  this  Life. 

Fourth  edition,  12mo.,  pp.  180. 

Plurality  of  Worlds :  the  Primitive  Argument  from  Scripture.     12mo., 
pp.  leo. 

Potts  (R.) — Account  of  Aids,  Encouragement,  and  Bewards  to  Students 
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Practical  Sermons  on  the  Characters  of  the  Old  Testament.     Part  2, 

pp.95. 

Preoes  Paulinse;  or,  the  Devotions  of  the  Apostle  Paul.    12mo.,  pp.  250. 
Private  Devotions  at  the  Psalmist  Hours  of  Prayer.     12mo.,  pp.  222. 
Prosperity  for  Members  and  Churches.    By  a  Wesleyan  Minister.   12mo., 

pp.72. 

Psalms  and  Spiritual  Songs.     Selected  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Brown,  for  the 
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Eeformata  Fide  Confessio ;  sive,  Communia  Eeligionis  ChristiansB  Prin- 

dpia,  in  Artlculos  dnodet  riginta  Digesta,  Opera  Ptesbyteri  AngHcanl.    8vo. 

Eennard  (Rev.  K.  B.) — A  Plea  for  the  Maintenance  of  our  National 

Christianity.    8to.,  pp.68. 

Eestoration  (The)  of  All  Things ;  or,  the  Recovery  of  all  out  of  their  Pall. 

By  Jei«iniah  White.  With  an  Introdnotory  Essay,  by  David  Thom,  D.D.  FoorCh  edition. 
Fcp. 

Restoration  of  Belief.     Crown  8vo.  (Cambridge),  pp.  381. 

Ridley  (W.  H.) — On  the  Holy  Communion.    New  edition,  ISmo.,  pp.  120. 
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Ryle  (Rev.  R,  C.) — Are  you  Ready  P     A  Question  for  the  New  Yean 

12mo,  pp.  8. 

Ryle  (Rev.  J.  C.)— Have  you  Peace  P  A  Question  for  1855.  18mo.,  pp.  32. 

Sabbath  of  the  Lord.     32mo.,  pp.  64. 

Selwyn  (Bishop  of  New  Zealand). — Works  of  Christ  in  the  World.    Tour 

Sermons.    12mo. 

Smith  (Rev.  James). — Sabbath  Readings;  or,  Profitable  Portions  for  the 

Lord's  Day.    82ino.,  pp.  884. 

Sozomen's  Ecclesiastical  History  from  a.d.  324 — 440  ;  and  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  Philostorgius.  Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author, 
by  E.  Walford,  M.A.    Post  Svo.,  pp.  536. 

Specimens  of  Sacred,  Pathetic,  and  Serious  Poetry,  from  Chaucer  to  the 

Present  Day ;  with  Biographical  Notices  and  Critical  Bemarks.    By  John  Johnstone.    New 
edition,  12mo.  (Edinburgh),  pp.  460. 

Stone  (G.  L.) — Testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy.     12mo., 

pp.  100. 

Stories  and  Lessons  on  the  Catechism.     By  the  Author  of  "Stories  and 

Gatechisings  on  the  Collects."    By  the  Bey.  W.  Jackson,  M.A.    Part  1,  fcp.,  p.  118. 

Taylor  (W.  F.) — The  Seven  Churches  :  a  Series  of  Seven  Popular  Dis- 
courses on  the  Second  and  Third  Chapters  of  the  Berelations.    12mo.,  pp.  83. 

Teacher's  Offering,  1855.     18mo. 

Thorn  (David,  D.D.) — ^Dialogues  on  Universal  Salvation,  and  Topics  con- 
nected therewith.    Fcp. 

Thorn  (David,  D.D.) — ^Thi-ee  Questions  Proposed  and  Answered,  concern- 
ing the  Life  forfeited  by  Adam,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and  Eternal  Punishment.  Ft^ . 

Thomdike  (Herbert,  D.D). — ^The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  ex- 
pounded by :  with  Notes  and  a  Pre&ce,  by  J.  D.  Chambers.    Sro.,  pp.  92. 

Tracts  for  the  Christian  Seasons.     New  edition :  Advent  and  Chiistmas. 

12mo.,  pp.  230. 

Trench  (R.  C). — ^Notes  on  the  Parables  of  our  Lord.    Sixth  edition.  Svo., 

pp.  523. 

Trimmer  (Kirby). — The  Curate's  Manual,  with  reference  to  the  Sick  and 

Dying.  From  the  Latin  of  the  Rev.  J.  Steame,  with  Additions  original  and  selected.    Second 
e^tion,  square,  pp.  282. 

Tullock  (J.) — Theological  Tendencies  of  the  Age :  an  Inaugural  Lecture, 

deUvered  at  the  Opening  of  St.  Marjr's  College,  Edinburgh,  November  28,  1864.    Svo. 
(Edinburgh),  pp.  34. 

Viney  (Josiah). — ^The  Prison  Opened  and  the  Captive  Loosed ;  or,  the 

Life  of  a  Thief  as  seen  in  the  Death  of  a  Penitent.    Fcp.,  pp.  71. 

Vital  Distinction  (The),  or  the  True  Sense  of  Kegeneration.   Fcp,,  pp.  24. 
Wake   (Lady. — Bible  Readings ;  a   Simple  Commentary  on   the  Four 

Gospels.    4  vols,  in  2. 

Walker  (Rev.  Francis),  Memoirs  of  the.  Curate  of  Purleigh,  Essex.     By 

the  Bev.  F.  Pyne.    Post  8vo.,  pp.  370. 

Watson  (Rev.  George  William,  M.A.) — Sermons.     12mo.,  pp.  324. 
Whewell  (William,  D.D.)— The  Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity. 

Third  edition,  with  a  Supplement.    3  vols.,  fcp.,  pp.  762. 

Whyte  (Alexander). — The  Duty  of  Prayer,  illustrated  and  recommended 

from  Scripture  and  from  the  Opinions  and  Conduct  of  Uninspired  Persons :  with  Forms  of 
Prayer  for  the  use  of  Families  and  Individuals.    Second  edition.    12mo.,  pp.  688. 

Willyams  (Jane  Louisa). — ^A  Short  History  of  the  Waldensian  Church  in 

the  Valleys  of  Piedmont,  from  the  earUest  period  to  the  present  time.    With  a  Pre&oe  by 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  GUly,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.,  pp.  294. 
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Wilts  (Kev.  B.  L.) — England's  Hope,  and  the  Eternal  Sunshine  of  Hea- 
venly Glory.    Second  edition,  fcp.,  pp.  43. 

Winslow  (Rev.  Octavius,  D.D.) — My  Times  in  God's  Hand :  a  Beflectiou 

for  fhe  New  Year.    82mo.  (Leamington),  pp.  40. 

Winslow  (Rev.  Octavius,  D.D.) — Sowing  and  Reaping :  a  Thought  for 

Eternity.    32mo.  (Leamington),  pp.  30. 

Yonge  (Rev.  W.  E.) — ^The  New  Testament  Seer  (free  of  politics) :  a 

Companion  to  the  "  Gondng  Crisis  (or  Straggle)  not  yet."    12mo.,  pp.  143. 
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Adams  (Nehemiah  A.,  D.D.) — Christ  a  Friend :    Thirteen   Discourses, 

8vo.  (Boston),  pp.  290. 

Andrews  (Stephen  Pearl). — Discoveries  in  Chinese;  or,  the  Symbolism 

of  the  Primitive  Characters  of  the  Chinese  System  of  Writing,  as  a  Contribution  to  Philo- 
logy and  Ethnology,  and  a  Practical  Aid  in  the  Acquisition  of  the  Chinese  Language.  Crown 
8vo.  (New  York),  pp.  138. 

Baird  (R.) — The  Christian  Retrospect  and  Register :  a  Summary  of  the 

Scientific,  Moral,  and  Religions  Progress  of  the  First  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ; 
with  Supplement.    12mo.  (New  York),  pp.  442. 

Beecher  (Rev.  Edward). — The   Papal   Conspiracy  Exposed,    and  Pro- 

r.  _  testantism  Defended,  in  the  Light  of  Reason,  History,  and  Scripture.  12mo.  (Boston^,  pp.  620. 

Corpus   Reformatorum.     Post  C.  G.  Bretschneiderum  ed,  H.  E.  Bind- 

seil.  Vol.  20.;  PhU.  Melanthonis  Opera  quae  supersunt  omnia,  Vol.  20.  4to.  (Bruns- 
vigiae). 

Didascalia  Apostolorum  syriace.     8vo.  (Lipsiae). 

Drechsler  (M.) — ^Der  Prophet  Jesaja.     Uebersetzt  u.  erklart.     Vol.  2, 

Part  2 :  Cap.  28  his  39.  Aus  dem  Nachlasse  Drechslers  hrsg.  v.  F.  DeUtzsch  u.  A.  Hahn. 
Svo.  (Berlin). 

Fuerst  (J.) — Hebraisches  u.  chaldaisches  Handworterbuch  iib  das  Alte 

Testament.    Part  8,  royal  8vo.  (Leipzig). 

Gelzer  (H.)-^Die  Religion  im  Leben  od.  die  christliche  Ethik.     Reden 

an  GebUdete.    8d  edit.  16mo.  (Zur). 

Guenther  (F.  J.) — ^Auslegung  d.   biblischen   Geschichten   f   Lehrer  in 

Kirche,  Schnle  u.  Haus.    Vol.  1  in  Two  parts,  8vo.  (Braunschweig). 

Uahn  (G.  L.)— Die  Theologie    d.   Neuen  Testaments.      Vol.  1,    8vo. 

(Leipzig). 

Harkness  (Rev.  J.) — ^Messiah's  Throne  and  Kingdom ;  or,  the  Locality, 

Extent,  and  Perpetuity  of  Chrisf  s  Kingdom.    (New  York). 

History  of  Christ  (The)  according  to  Inspiration ;  chronologically  arranged 
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OBITUARY. 


John  Kitto^  D.D.,  F.8.A, — The  eminent  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Eitto  to 
Biblical  Literature  demand  from  us  more  than  a  mere  obituary  notice.  He  was, 
in  private  life,  an  ornament  and  devoted  friend  of  the  Church  of  England.  From 
some  cause,  to  us  incomprehensible,  he  has  generally  been  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  Dissenters,  and,  more  often  than  not,  treated  as  a  Dissenting  minister. 
He  was  a  layman,  incapacitated  by  natural  infirmity  for  any  public  duty,  and 
throughout  his  whole  life,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  belonged,  with  his  family, 
to  the  communion  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  early  life  Dr.  Kitto  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  while  assisting  his  father 
as  a  mason.  When  recovering  from  this  nearly  fatal  accident,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  entirely  lost  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  being  then,  if  we  remember 
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rightly,  under  twelve  years  old,  his  remembrance  of  the  intonations  of  hnman 
speech  gradually  faded,  and  left  him,  except  to  intimate  friends,  practically 
dumb.  The  death  of  his  father  soon  after  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
become  an  inmate  in  Plymouth  workhouse,  and  there  he  first  attracted  notice 
by  the  publication,  in  a  local  paper,  of  some  essays,  which  were  afterwards 
printed  in  a  separate  volume,  and  sold  for  his  benefit.  He  afterwards  travelled 
m  the  East,  especially  in  Persia,  with  Sir  John  M*NeU,  and  there  acquired  that 
familiarity  with  Oriental  life  which  proved  eminently  useful  to  himself  and 
others.  On  his  return  to  England  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  occupations, 
and  succeeded,  for  the  remainder  of  his  Kfe,  in  attracting  the  public  eye  bv 
publications  generally  directed  to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  His  work 
on  TAe  Lost  Senses^  as  far  as  deafness  is  concerned,  is  autobiographical,  and 
contains  some  most  curious  information,  conveyed  in  a  very  engaging  style. 
He  wrote  the  notes  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  edited  the  Biblical  Cycl^xsaiaj  and 
originated  and  edited  for  some  years  the  Journal  of  Sacred  iMerature,  His 
works  are  very  numerous ;  and  we  can  only  glance  at  the  principal  of  them. 
His  usefulness,  and  perhaps  his  fame,  will  permanently  rest  on  his  DaUy  Bible 
Readings,  completed  just  before  his  death,  m  eight  small  8vo.  volumes.  They 
contain  an  immense  hodj  of  information  on  Biblical  subjects,  historical,  archfleo- 
logical,  and  physical,  and  are  particularly  serviceable  to  the  clergy,  as  containing 
illustrations  which  may  be  appropriately  introduced  into  their  discourses.  To 
young  persons  they  have  been  found  of  extraordinary  attraction  ;  while  persons 
of  all  ages  rise  from  their  perusal  refreshed  and  charmed  with  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  Scriptures. 

With  the  completion  of  this  extensive  work,  the  labours  of  Dr.^  Kitto  ended. 
At  the  early  age  of  fifty,  protracted  and  undue  mental  occupation,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  claims  of  a  very  large  family,  brought  on  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
or  apoplexy,  we  are  not  certain  which.  He  left  home,  by  the  advice  of  medical 
men,  and  retired  with  his  family  to  Gannstadt,  near  Stutgardt ;  but  there  the 
fatal  disease  again  attacked  him,  and  proved  fatal,  shortly  after  his  exile  had 
been  embittered  by  the  deaths  of  two  of  his  children,  the  oldest  and  the  youngest. 
He  has  left  his  family  unprovided  for,  except  so  far  as  £50  per  annum,  half  his 
pension,  has  been  continued  to  his  widow  by  her  Majesty,  and  a  subscription, 
which  is  still  going  on,  has  been  raised  by  private  benevolence,  as  a  testimonial 
deserved  by  his  services  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.  It  is  proposed 
shortly  to  publish  a  memoir,  for  which  there  are  ample  materials ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that,  from  these  different  sources,  the  loss  of  their  head  may  in  some 
measure  be  supplied  to  those  left  behind.  To  accomplish  this  object,  however, 
very  strenuous  exertions  will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  all  who  value  his 
writings. 

Dr.  Kitto  exerted  a  powerful  literary  influence  on  the  treatment  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  From  the  idea  of  the  Pictorial 
Bible  many  works  originated,  not  only  from  the  mode  of  illustration  by  suitable 
engravings,  but  from  the  character  of  the  notes.  He  shewed  the  possibility  of 
throwing  great  light  on  the  substance  of  Holy  Writ,  by  the  means  of  existing 
materials,  without  the  discussion  of  its  doctrinal  portions.  By  the  Biblical 
Oydopasdia,  and  the  Journcd  of  Sacred  Literature,  he  did  much  to  raise  the  charac- 
ter of  Hermeneutical  science  in  this  country.  His  entire  seclusion  from  public 
religious  life,  and  his  consequent  ignorance  of  the  state  of  parties  among  us, 
made  him  perhaps  more  careless  of  doctriite  in  the  writers  he  engaged  as  his 
coadjutors  than  we  could  wish  him  to  have  been.  Hence  these  works  have  in 
many  quarters  been  undervalued,  and  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  has 
received  far  less  encouragement  than  its  character,  as  the  only  organ  of  Biblical 
science  in  this  country,  claims  for  it. 

In  private  life  Dr.  Kitto  was  exceedingly  amiable,  and  he  was  much  loved 
by  the  few  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  devotedly  fond 
of  flowers  and  gardening,  and  has  been  heard  to  say  that  the  sight  of  trees  was 
necessary  to  his  happiness.  Hence  his  study  was  always  chosen  where  the 
majestic  waving  and  stately  beauty  of  those  natural  objects  could  meet  his  eye. 
— Clerical  Journal. 
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The  Bev.  M,  J,  Bouth,  D.D. — Martin  Joseph  Routh,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Routh,  Rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Beccles,  Suffolk,  was  bom  at  South  Elm- 
ham,  near  Beccles,  on  the  15th,  and  baptized  on  the  18th  of  September,  1755, 
On  the  31st  of  May,  1770,  he  matriculated  as  a  Batler  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  In  July  following  he  was  elected  Demy  of  Magdalen ;  and  in  July, 
1776,  actual  Feflow.  He  held  various  college  offices  in  the  succeeding  years; 
and  was  Senior  Proctor  of  the  University  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  George 
III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  to  Oxford.  The  President,  in  giving  his  impressions 
of  the  King,  observed  on  the  restlessness  of  eye  and  manner,  which  was  in  truth 
the  forerunner  of  the  unfortunate  malady  that  afterwards  assailed  him.  In 
1789  he  was  elected  Bursar  of  the  College.  In  1786  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity;  and  on  the  11th  of  April,  1791,  succeeded  Bishop  Home, 
the  well-known  commentator  on  the  Psalms,  as  President  of  Magdalen.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  who  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Mag- 
dalen. Porson  was  also  a  guest  at  the  President's  lodgings.  Dr.  Routh  h^ 
known  Dr.  Theophilus  Leigh,  Master  of  Balliol,  the  contemporary  of  Addison — 
had  seen  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  brown  wig,  scrambling  up  the  steps  of  University 
College — had  been  told  by  a  lady  of  her  aunt  who  had  seen  Charles  II.  walking 
in  the  parks  with  his  dogs  when  the  Parliament  was  held  at  Oxford  during  the 
plague  of  London,  and  crossing  over  to  the  other  side  when  he  saw  the  Heads 
of  Houses  coming.  The  American  War,  and  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  were  pro- 
bably vivid  in  the  President's  memory.  He  was  Head  of  the  College  before  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution;  and,  says  the  Times,  "he  had  passed 
the  age  of  fifty^  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  sailed  for  Portugal."  The  favourite 
historical  topic  with  the  President  was  the  Stuart  times.  He  must  have  had  a 
clear  recollection  of  many  of  the  stirring  events  of  those  days,  the  Pretender 
being  still  aUve  when  young  Martin  Routh  was  ten  years  old. 

The  present  Bishop  of  Exeter  must  have  found  Dr.  Routh  President  of 
Magdalen  when  he  matriculated  at  Corpus,  and  have  been  by  him  admitted 
Fellow  of  Magdalen.  But  it  was  not  only  the  marvel  of  his  longevity,  and  the 
deep  interest  necessarily  excited  by  the  aoove  facts,  that  earned  for  the  lamented 
President  his  wide-spread  fame, — ^he  possessed  the  love  and  reverence  of  all 
whom  their  relative  positions  threw  into  immediate  contact  with  him.  There 
was  an  irresistible  charm  in  his  society.  *•  His  very  appearance,"  says  the 
Chrordde,  in  announcing  his  death,  "  was  instructive,  and  an  interview  with 
the  President  of  Magdalen  was  an  event  to  even  the  most  distinguished  man  of 
letters.  That  grave  and  solemn  presence,  that  austere  and  refined  courtesy, 
the  invariable  pomp  of  full  academical  costume,  the  inexhaustible  library,  the 
copiousness  of  quotation  and  illustration,  the  immense  range  of  knowledge — all 
recalled  the  presence  of  the  past.  It  seemed  rather  the  impersonation  of  learn- 
ing, human  and  divine,  than  a  morning's  talk  with  a  living  man.  His  personal 
appearance,  which  none  can  forget,  his  bright  intelligent  eye,  his  spare  and 
stooping  form,  those  grey  and  massive  temples,  the  white  and  shaggy  eyebrows, 
the  bending  frame  alive  with  intelligence,  the  weighty  folios  which  he  scarcely 
ever  quitted,"  must  ever  live  in  the  memory  of  aU  wno  had  the  high  privilege 
of  access  to  him.  His  advice  and  opinion  upon  theological  matters  were  inva- 
luable, and  here  both  the  Church  and  University  have  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss. 

Dr.  Routh  was  author  of  several  works  of  great  value  and  interest.  The 
Unthyd&mus  and  Gorgias  of  Pkto  (8vo.,  1784)  was  his  first  publication.  Sub- 
sequently he  gave  to  the  world  the  Meliquice  JSacrce :  sive  Atictorvm  jarn  perdi- 
torum  secundi  tertiique  scecidipost  Christum  natum  qiuE  supersuntj  &c. ;  this  work 
is  in  four  volumes.  He  next  edited  Bisliop  Burnetts  History  of  his  own  Life  and 
Times;  and,  in  1832,  he  published  the  first  edition  of  the  Scriptorum  EccUsias- 
ticorwn  Opuscula,  and  the  second  in  1840 ;  in  1848  he  added  a  fifth  volume  to 
the  BeUquice ;  in  1852  he  edited  Burnetts  Beign  of  James  II. ;  and  within  the 
last  two  years  he  printed  for  private  circulation  a  few  theological  papers,  con- 
taining extracts  from  early  fathers. 
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PREFACE. 


After  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  had  extended  to 
fourteen  volumes,  in  two  series  of  seven  volumes  each,  circum- 
stances rendered  it  desirable  to  begin  the  present  volume  on  an 
entirely  new  basis.  The  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  Editor,  and,  greatly  to  his  gratification  and  encourage- 
ment, he  at  once  received  a  very  large  addition  to  the  number 
of  the  subscribers.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  who  thus  took  an 
interest  in  the  work,  did  so  for  the  first  time,  and  consequently 
had  not  the  back  volumes.  Had  these  been  accessible,  no  diffi- 
culty would  have  occurred;  but,  as  not  one  complete  set  is 
obtainable,  it  became  necessary,  in  justice  to  so  many  supporters, 
to  commence  another  series ;  so  that,  without  inflicting  injury 
or  inconvenience  on  old  friends,  the  new  ones  might  have  the 
work  they  patronize  in  some  completeness.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
arrangement  will  satisfy  all  parties,  as  we  do  not  conceive  any 
valid  objection  can  exist  against  it. 

The  title  has  been  a  little  altered  on  the  following  grounds. 
Ever  since  the  Journal  commenced,  while  principally  devoted 
to  Biblical  learning,  it  has  never  been  entirely  so,  but  has  ad- 
mitted as  many  subjects  as  the  term  Sacred  Literature  would 
legitimately  include,  without  touching  on  disputed  ecclesiastical 
matters.  Yet  this  plan  has  not  been  recognized  by  all  before 
whom  the  work  has  come ;  and  they  have  thought  that  papers  on 
Church  History,  and  kindred  subjects,  have  been  out  of  place. 
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The  new  title  will  clearly  convey  the  scope  of  the  Journal,  and 
tend  to  prevent  this  misapprehension  in  fature.  No  internal 
alteration  is  contemplated,  except  to  give  increased  attention  to 
every  department,  so  as  to  make  the  work  worthy  of  the  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  support  of  the  religious  and  learned  world. 
Former  obstacles  are  now  removed,  and  the  Editor  is  enabled  to 
give  his  best  energies  to  a  publication  which  he  hopes  is  destined 
to  be  still  highly  useful  in  the  cause  of  Sacred  Literature  and 
Biblical  Science. 


Grafton  Square,  Clapham. 
March  22,  1855. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JASHAB.^ 

Twice  in  the  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament  do  we  meet 
with  references  to  the  Book  of  Jasher  or  Jashar  (Josh.  x.  13 ; 
2  Sam.  i.  18).  In  some  of  the  older  versions  the  rendering  is 
different.  The  first  reference  is  wholly  absent  £rom  the  Septua- 
gint :  it  is  rendered  ^^praises^^  by  the  translators  of  the  Peshito; 
and  the  Vulgate  has  "in  the  Book  of  the  Just*'  (in  lihro  jus* 
torumj.  The  second  is  contained  in  the  Septuagint,  and  trans- 
lated "Book  of  the  Upright*'  {evdvosi) ;  in  the  Peshito,  "Book 
of  Asher  j*'  and  in  the  Vulgate  the  same  as  before.  Admitting, 
however,  that  these  variations  are  of  no  importance,  and  that 
the  text  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  corrupt,  the  question  arises.  What 
was  the  Book  of  Jashar,  or  of  the  upright,  or  of  uprightness? 
The  answer  generally  given  to  this  is  that  it  was  an  anthology  or 
selection  of  sacred  poems,  and  one  which  was  made  at  an  early 
period.  Dr.  Donaldson  believes  it  to  have  been  a  volume  of 
sacred  Hebrew  poems  compiled,  and  it  would  seem  mostly  com- 
posed, in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  He  believes  that  to  confirm 
the  faith  of  the  worshippers  of  OroA  this  book  was  published,  as 

^  Jashar.  Fragmenta  Archetypa  Carminum  Hebraicorum  in  Magorethico  Veteris 
Testamenii  Textu  passim  tesselata  coUegit,  ordinavitf  restituit,  in  unum  corpus  rede- 
gitf  Latine  exhibuit,  commentario  instrtunt  J.  G.  Donaldson.  1854.  London: 
Williams  and  Norgate.    Berlin :  Hertz.    8vo.    pp.  420. 
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the  Liber  Probitatis  or  Book  of  Uprightness,  which  taught  that 
man  in  the  beginning  was  upright ;  that  by  carnal  wisdom  he 
fell  from  the  spiritual  law;  that  the  Israelites  were  elected  to 
conserve  and  hand  down  the  law  of  uprightness ;  that  David  was 
made  king  for  his  practice  of  this  uprightness,  and,  after  many 
victories,  committed  the  kingdom  which  he  had  established  to 
Solomon,  who,  when  he  had  consecrated  the  temple  and  had  this 
anthology  of  old  and  recent  poems  published,  seemed  to  have 
attained  the  summit  of  Jasharean  felicity.  The  work  may  have 
been  executed  by  Nathan  with  the  aid  of  Gad,  and  was  the  first 
fruit  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  (Pref.  p.  viii.). 

There  is  not  much  in  this  to  complain  of,  but  when  we  come 
to  hear  our  author^s  interpretations,  and  his  account  of  the  con- 
coction  of  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  feel 
constrained  to  express  our  dissent  toto  ccelo.  Indeed,  we  think 
it  will  appear,  as  we  advance  in  the  account  we  propose  to  give  of 
this  book,  that  the  principles  of  criticism  which  have  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Donaldson  are  not  only  unsafe,  but  dangerous ; 
and  that  the  work  itself  is  the  most  extraordinary  in  many  re- 
spects, which  any  member  of  the  English  Church,  at  least,  has 
had  courage  to  send  forth  to  the  world.  We  say  courage, 
because  we  believe  no  timid  man  would  have  made  such  an 
experiment.  At  the  same  time  we  find  a  variety  of  things 
which  we  approve  of,  and  we  think  some  passages  of  Scripture 
are  really  elucidated. 

The  volume  is  written  in  Latin;  it  consists  of  about  28 
pages  of  preliminary  matter,  350  pages  of  text,  and  40  pages  of 
excerpts  from  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  reason  given  for  writing 
in  Latin  and  publishing  in  Germany  is,  in  particular,  the  cer- 
tainty of  securing  a  better  and  more  patient  hearing  abroad 
than  at  home.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  '^  such  is  the  present 
condition  of  biblical  criticism  and  hermeneutics  among  the 
British,  that  few  attend  to  these  things,  and  fewer  are  capable  of 
conferring  any  advantage  upon  them.^^  But  in  ^^  Germany  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  flourishes;  every  kind  of 
provision  for  biblical  study  flourishes;  an  incorrupted  love  of 
truth  flourishes;  and,  in  fine,  that  true  and  fearless  faith 
flourishes,  which  invites  to  candid  and  ingenious  discussion, 
and  dreads  not  the  light  of  truth.^^  AH  this  is  very  fine,  but 
very  exaggerated.  The  state  of  biblical  science  in  this  country 
is  not  what  we  could  wish  it ;  that  is,  it  is  not  so  general  as  it 
should  be.  Individuals,  and  not  a  large  class,  devote  themselves 
extensively  to  the  higher  branches  of  Bible  studies.  But  still 
we  have  as  fine  specimens  of  Christian  students  and  scholars  as 
the  world  can  boast.    As  respects  Germany,  we  may  and  do 
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own  that  there  are  more  authors  there  than  here :  there  are  (in 
number)  more  laborious  investigators  and  skilful  theorists;  but 
we  beUeve  there  is  no  purer  love  of  truths  no  more  fearless  faith^ 
Ba-more  fondness  for  light,  than  in  our  own  land.  Why^  what 
is  the  fame  of  much  of  the  theology  of  Grermany  the  w(»rld 
over,  but  that  there  is  more  love  of  novelty  than  of  truth,  more 
blind  confidence  than  inteUigeot  Cuth,  and  more  disposition  to 
mystify  than  to  make  plain  ?  Surely  our  author  cannot  mean 
what  he  says  upon  this  matter.  We  could  not  allow  it  to  pass, 
because  it  involves  a  grave  accusation,  and  a  gross  misreprewn- 
tation — an  accusation  of  Englishmen,  and  a  misrepresentation  of 
Glermans.  Whether  the  moral  and  intellectual  and  spiritual 
standard  of  our  countrymen  be  so  low^  there  are  many  witnesses 
to  tell.  And  whether  the  Germans  are  in  all  these  things  so 
much  ahead  of  us,  is  a  question  easily  answered. 

We  come  now  to  the  book  itself;  The  author  lays  down  as 
a  principle  at  the  outset  that  the  true  theory  of  inspiration  is  not 
that  advocated  by  Gaussen  and  his  party ;  that  the  inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture  is  not  in  individual  words  and  phrases^  but  in 
the  consent  and  harmony  with  which  God's  wiU  is  declared. 
The  word  of  QoA  exists,  and  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Scripture, 
but  he  would  not  call  the  whole  of  the  Scripture  the  word  of  God. 
There  are  two  elements, — one  human,  and  the  other  divine, — 
which  exist  side  by  side ;  the  one  is  the  letter  which  kiUeth^  the 
other  the  spirit  which  giveth  life.  In  support  of  his  views  he 
quotes,  among  others,  Phileleutheros  AngUcanus.^  The  chapter 
devoted  to  this  subject  is  one  of  much  importance,  because  out 
of  it  is  derived  the  reason  for  giving  the  Book  of  Jashar  the  form 
which  it  here  has.  The  author  has  selected  from  those  books  to 
which  we  may  apply  the  term  Ante-Soiomoneany  all  those  pas- 
sages which  he  supposes  have  been  extracted  by  the  compters 
from  the  Book  of  Jashar.  This  last  statement  reveals  the  grand 
mistake  into  which  we  think  Dr.  Donaldson  has  fallen, — that  of 
doing  hk  work  backwards.  He  fSeaicies  that  the  Book  of  Jashar 
was  not  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
are  generally  believed  to  have  been  written  before  the  time  of 
Solomon  >  but  that  the  writers  of  these  books  quoted  from  the 
Book  of  Jashar.  Thus^  to  use  his  own  similitude,  there  was  an 
ancient  edifice  called  Jashar,  which  was  prior  to  the  one  which 
now  exists  in,  say,  the  first  twenty  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  bmlders  of  the  latter  took  down  the  former  and  in- 
serted its  bricks  and  stones  here  and  there  in  their  walls;  as  in 
Greece  and  other  old  countries  you  will  find  fragments  of  temples 
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theatres  and  baths,  built  into  the  walls  of  modem  dwellings ;  and 
the  work  of  Dr.  Donaldson  has  been  to  pick  out  the  old  materials, 
strip  them  of  what  is  adventitious,  and  re-arrange  them.  Ac- 
cording to  his  view  Moses  did  hot  write  the  Pentateuch,  nor  Jo- 
shua the  book  which  bears  his  name ;  and  so  of  the  rest, — ^they 
were  not  written  imtil  after  the  reign  of  Solomon  a  long  time. 
They  are  consequently  regular  stromata — ^patchwork,  including 
the  Uteral  and  the  mythical,  the  exact  and  the  exaggerated,  the 
true  and  the  fabulous,  the  old  and  the  new.  In  fact  it  would 
seem  that  the  only  parts  of  the  portion  of  the  Old  Testament 
under  notice,  which  claim  our  especial  reverence,  are  those 
which  the  clairvoyance  of  Dr.  Donaldson  has  enabled  him  to 
select  and  arrange  as  the  Book  of  Jashar. 

Now  we  think  the  Doctor  has  read  the  Scriptures  backwards. 
The  Book  of  Jashar  was  compiled  from  previbudy  existing  books, 
and  not  those  books  by  help  of  it.  But  why  is  it  quoted  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  if  that  book  were  first  written  ?  The  answer  is 
threefold.  1.  The  Book  of  Jashar  was  a  compilation  which  re- 
ceived successive  additions  from  perhaps  the  days  of  Moses  to  the 
time  of  Solomon.  2.  Or  the  aUusion  in  Joshua  was  inserted 
(perhaps  from  the  margin)  by  some  later  transcriber.  3.  Or  the 
book  was  actually  made  before  the  time  of  Joshua's  death.  As 
it  respects  our  own  opinion  it  is  that  the  reference  was  brought 
into  the  text  after  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint.  With  re- 
gard to  the  other  allusion  to  the  Book  of  Jashar,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  it  genuine,  whenever  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  was 
written. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  asked  what  we  have  offered  to  us  as  the 
Book  of  Jashar  ?  The  passages  quoted  are  ranged  under  seven 
heads,  and  each  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  commentary. 
We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  them  in  order. 

Part  I.  Man  is  made  upright,  but  by  carnal  wisdom  falls 
into  sin. 

This  includes  two  fragments ;  the  first  is  entitled  a  shorter 
ode  by  an  Elohist.  The  passages  of  Scripture  contained  in  it  are 
Gen.  i.  27,  28 ;  vi.  1,  2,  4,  5 ;  viii.  21 ;  vi.  6,  3 ;  and  are  ranged 
in  the  order  here  given.  The  second  fragment  is  '  the  longer  and 
poetical  description  of  a  Jehovist,'  which  contains  Gen.  ii.  7 — ^9, 
15_18,  25  ;  iii.  1—19,  21,  23,  24.  It  will  be  scarcely  needful 
to  say  that  the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist  respectively  are  intended 
to  denote  that  the  one  writer  designates  the  Divine  Being  by  the 
.word  Elohim,  while  the  other  terms  him  Jehovah. 

These  fragments  have  much  the  same  meaniag,  and  declare 
that  man  was  at  first  created  upright,  but  by  concupiscence  and 
unholy  ambition  invented  many  things  to  his  own  destruction. 
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Now  man  is  composed  of  flesh  and  spirit,  the  former  of  which 
has  in  it  the  seeds  of  sin  and  death.  By  the  tree  of  life  are  de- 
noted the  joys  of  the  spirit  here  and  hereafter ;  by  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  are  meant  the  pleasures  of  the 
flesh.  Man  preferred  the  latter  to  the  former,  and  fell  into  all 
kinds  of  abominable  lusts  and  sin.  The  whole  narrative  of  the 
fall  is  explained  ia  an  obscene  sense,  and  the  serpent  is  said  to 
have  been  neither  a  serpent  nor  the  devil,  who  has  no  personal 
existence  in  the  creed  of  our  author,  but  (proh  pvdor  !)  membrum 
virile !  We  feel,  however,  that  it  would  be  uncomely  to  give  all 
the  explanations  which  are  ofiered  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
temptation,  &c.  In  the  elucidation  and  confirmation  of  his 
view  he  combats  the  notion  that  our  Lord  was  tempted  by  the 
devil,  who  has  no  personal  existence ;  but  he  was  tempted  only 
by  those  motives  to  sin  which  of  their  own  accord  flow  from  the 
human  flesh.  In  other  words,  his  triumph  was  a  triumph  over 
lust.  He  therefore  denies  the  sinlessness  of  the  human  nature  of 
Christ.  Demoniacal  possession,  and  aU  external  solicitations  to 
sin  are  disposed  of  in  the  same  summary  manner.  The  loss  of 
Eden  was  the  loss  of  immortality.  The  cherubim  were  stormy 
wiads,  and  angels  are  nothing  but  winds  and  lightnings,  as  are 
seraphim.  Expulsion  from  paradise  was  therefore  a  change  of 
state,  but  not  of  place. 

Part  II.  The  descendants  of  Abraham  as  upright^  are 
adopted  as  sons  of  God ;  and  the  ndghbourmg  nations  are  re- 
jected;  and  thtis  the  Jasharan  church  is  defined  by  new  limita- 
tions. 

Of  this  there  are  four  fragments, — 

1.  The  Hamites  and  Canaanites  are  rejected,  and  by  its  first 
limitation  the  Jasharan  church  is  constituted  in  the  Shemitic 
stock.     This  fragment  includes  Gren.  ix.  18 — 27. 

2.  The  Cainites  and  other  nations  of  the  Shemitic  stock  are 
rejected,  and  by  its  second  limitation  the  Jasharan  church  is 
constituted  in  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  This  fragment  in- 
cludes Genesis  iv.  2 — 7 ;  xxii.  15 ;  xv.  7 ;  xxvii.  29 ;  iv.  7 — 16. 

3.  The  Hagarenes  and  other  Arabians  are  rejected,  and  by 
its  third  limitation  the  Jasharan  church  is  constitute  in  the 
family  of  Isaac's  descendants.  This  includes  Gen.  xvi.  1 — 4, 15, 
16;  xvii.  1—8;  xv.  6;  xvii.  9—16,  18—26;  xxi.  1—14,  20,  21. 

4.  The  Edomites  are  rejected,  and  by  its  last  limitation  the 
Jasharan  church  is  constituted  in  the  house  of  Jacob  or  of  Israel, 
among  whose  sons,  however,  the  fourth  is  raised  to  the  chief 
honour.  This  fragment  includes  Gen.  xxv.  21 — 25,  27 — 34; 
xxvii.  1—10,  14,  18—20,  25—40;  iv.  18,  19;  xxvi.  34;  xxxvi. 
2 ;  iv.  23,  24 ;  xxxvi.  8 ;  xxviii.  9 ;  xxvi.  35 ;  xxyii.  46 ;  xxviii. 
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1 — 4,  11—19;  xxix.  1,  24,  29;  xxxv.  22—26;  xxxv.  22;  xxxiv. 
25—29;  xxxv.  9—13,  15;  xxxii.  81. 

Upon  this  formidable  array  of  passages  we  may  observe, 
briefly,  that  they  are  ranged  with  no  regard  to  the  order  in 
which  they  stand  in  onr  Bibles,  and  that  they  are  cut  and 
squared  and  altered  at  the  convenience  of  our  author  to  make 
them  suit  his  purpose.  Thus  in  the  passage  Gen.  ix.  18,  we  are 
UAA  that  "  Adam,  (i.  e,,  man)  after  he  went  out  of  Eden,  had 
three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.'^  Again,  ver.  20,  '^And 
Adam  fi.e.,  man)  began  to  be  a  husbandman,  and  planted  a 
vineyard.^'  And  again,  Gen,  iv.  2,  ^'  And  Shem  begat  two  sons, 
Cain  the  elder,  and  Abel  his  brother.'^  Still  again.  Gen.  xvi.  1, 
''And  Abraham  the  son  of  Abel  married  Sarah  his  kinswoman, 
but  Sarah  the  wife  of  Abraham  bare  him  no  children.''  And 
once  more  we  are  informed  that  ^'  Esau  was  made  a  Cainite  (i.  e., 
a  spearman),  and  was  called,  not  as  before,  Esau  the  son  of 
Isaac,  but  Lamech  the  son  of  Methusaleh ;  he,  therefore,  when 
he  had  forsaken  the  ways  of  his  fether,  married  wives,  Adah  the 
daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  who  is  also  called  Judith,  and 
Zillah  the  daughter  of  Anah  the  Hivite,  whom  they  also  call 
Aholibamah.''  By  such  bold  strokes  of  his  pen  does  Dr. 
Donaldson  deprive  our  Bible  of  its  character  as  a  consecutive 
historical  narrative.  And  all  this  is  justified  by  the  assertion 
that  he  has  but  restored  to  their  proper  places  and  sense  what 
the  Masoretic  compiler  disarranged  and  misunderstood.  We 
are,  therefore,  not  to  suppose  that  Noah  came  after  Adam,  nor 
that  Abel  is  other  than  Abraham.^  The  genealogies,  moreover, 
are  fictitious,  or  rather  symbolical,  and  are  plainly  artificial.  At 
p.  100,  we  are  again  told  that  "  the  fell  of  Adam  not  obscurely 
refers  to  the  obscene  idolatry  of  Baal-Peor,  or  of  Priapus,  which 
was  united  with  fornication.''  The  sin  of  Ham  and  of  Canaan 
was  an  endeavour  to  induce  the  races  of  Japhet  and  of  Shem  to 
join  in  the  horrid  rites  just  named.  He  believes  that  the  passage 
relating  to  Cain  and  Abel  has  been  tampered  with  since  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  While  Abel  and  Abraham  are  the  same, 
they  denote  not  an  individual,  but  a  family.  In  a  similar  way 
the  name  of  Hagar  is  figurative  of  the  origin  of  a  race,  and  not 
the  mere  name  of  a  woman.  The  history  of  Abraham  is  mixed 
up  with  that  of  Isaac;  the  narrative,  therefore,  is  rather  drama- 
tical than  historical,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  The 
name  of  Esau  is  misexplained  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  Esau 
himself  is  rather  a  region  than  a  person :  at  any  rate  Esau  has 
been  erroneously  distinguished  from  Lamech. 

<"  He  has  just  called  Abraham  the  son  of  Abel. 
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Part  III.  The  upright  Israelites,  having  left  Egypt,  after 
forty  years  consumed  in  the  desert,  and  after  many  other  vicissp- 
tudes  of  changing  fortune,  consecrate  a  temple  to  Jehovah  in  the 
land  of  quiet,  under  the  peaceful  king  Solomon. 

This  part  is  very  brie^  and  is  made  to  include  tlie  following : — 
Gen.  vi.  5 — 14  (abridged) ;  Gen.  vii.  6,  11,  12^  viii.  6—12,  11 ; 
V.  29;  viii.  4;  1  Kings  vi.  (in  sum) ;  1  Kings  viii.  43;  Deut.  vi. 
18 ;  Ps.  V.  8 ;  cf.  Ps.  xlviii.  9.  The  remarks  made  about  the 
arrangement  and  alteration  of  texts  might  be  repeated  here; 
but  we  proceed  to  observe  that  we  are  told  that  the  history  of 
the  flood  is  made  up  of  materials  &om  three  sources.  1.  There 
was  some  real  inundation  of  water,  by  which  many  were  drowned. 
2.  It  denotes  the  advent  of  Israel  into  Palestine,  through  the 
Eed  Sea  and  the  desert,  and  the  happy  establishment  of  the 
Jasharan  religion  under  Solomon.  3.  It  has  regard  to  Chris- 
tian baptism.  Of  these  three  significations,  the  writer  of  the 
Book  of  Jashar  only  contemplates  the  second.  He  uses  the 
tradition  of  the  real  inundation  (which  was  but  partial)  as  the 
basis  of  his  argument.  The  name  of  Noah  is  feigned  and  sym- 
bolical. Hence  Gen.  vii.  6  is  rendered,  ^^Now  Israel  was  six 
hundred  years  old  when  (ver.  11)  he  entered  into  the  ark,''  be- 
cause it  was  about  six  hundred  years  from  the  patriarch  to  the 
Exodus.  The  dove  and  the  raven  describe  periods  in  Jewish 
history,  and  the  resting  of  the  ark  on  the  mountain  is  the 
depositing  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  by  Solomon  in  its  quiet 
resting  place. 

Part  IV.     Divine  laws  to  be  obsfrved  by  the  upright  people. 

This  includes  three  fragments : — 

1.  The  ten  precepts  of  uprightness  (Deut.  v.  1 — ^22). 

2.  The  ^'marrow'' of  the  divine  law  (Deut.  vi.  1 — 5;  Lev. 
xix.  18;  Deut.  x.  12—21;  xi.  1—5,  7—9). 

3.  The  inculcation  of  obedience  (Deut.  viii.  1 — 3 ;  vi.  6 — 18, 
20—25). 

In  the  second  fragment,  Deut.  xi.  6  is  omitted,  because 
mention  is  made  in  it  of  Dathan  and  Abiram ;  and  in  the  third, 
Deut.  vi.  19,  because  it  alludes  to  the  casting  out  of  the  enemies 
of  Israel.  By  such  means  it  would  be  easy  to  dispose  of  many 
passages,  or  of  any  which  do  not  exactly  square  with  our  pre- 
conceived notions. 

Our  author  believes  that  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  contains 
the  oldest  and  purest  remains  of  divine  laws,  and  is  in  great 
part  made  up  of  fragments  of  the  Book  of  Jashar.  He  supposes 
that  the  only  religious  book  which  Micah  t^ie  prophet  had  was 
this  of  Jashar,  or  of  Deuteronomy,  which  was  the  only  one 
preserved  in  the  temple  (2  Kings  xxii.  8).     From  the  Book  of 
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Deuteronomy  alone  are  we  to  seek  for  the  precepts  of  piety,  as 
is  proved  by  the  example  of  our  Lord  himself,  who  only  appealed 
to  this  book  of  the  law.  He  probably  knew  the  others^  but 
considered  that  they  should  be  unattended  to  feos  negligendos 
duant !  p.  164).  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is  not  a  second  or 
repeated  publication  of  the  law.  The  precept  in  chap.  xvii.  18, 
was  probably  added  not  before  the  time  of  Josiah.  Hilkiah 
probably  compiled  the  book  as  we  now  have  it,  for,  says  he  (!) 
in  the  person  of  Moses,  "  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which 
I  command  you,^^  &c.  The  copy  of  the  decalogue  given  in 
Exodus  has  been  corrupted  and  interpolated  by  Masoretic  and 
Levitical  scribes :  the  inconsistency  of  it  is  seen  on  a  comparison 
of  it  with  that  in  Deuteronomy.  At  pp.  170,  171,  we  have 
another  attack  upon  Satan;  and  again  we  are  assured  that 
Deuteronomy  contains  the  ixue  and  only  edition  of  the  deca- 
logue, and  that  the  compiler  of  Exodus  was  either  mistaken  or 
forgetful,  as  is  proved  by  the  jumble  he  makes. 

The  passage  quoted  by  our  Lord  from  Lev.  xix.  18,  has 
probably  strayed  from  its  place,  and  should  follow  Deut.  vi.  5. 
The  Masoretic  transcriber  who  omitted  it  confused  everything 
by  so  doing.  Similarly  the  last  part  of  Deuteronomy.  Chap.  x. 
has  been  misplaced,  and  should  come  after  Lev.  xix.  18,  in 
Deuteronomy,  chap.  vi.  The  temptation  in  the  wilderness  was 
the  same  as  the  incredulity  and  obduracy  of  the  later  Jews  who 
beheld  the  wonderful  works  of  Christ,  and  so  committed  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  first  four  parts  of  Jashar  teach  how  man  fell  from  his 
uprightness,  how  the  Israelites  were  chosen  and  brought  into  a 
land  of  peace,  and  by  what  laws  they  were  to  retain  their  felicity. 

Part  V.     Blessings  of  the  upright,  and  admonitions, 

1.  The  song  of  Jacob  (In  four  strophes, — Gen.  xlix.  3 — 12; 
13—15  j  16—21,  and  22—27). 

2.  The  song  of  Balaam  (In  four  parts.  Num.  xxiii.  7 — 10 ; 
18—24;  xxiv.  3 — 9,  and  15—21). 

3.  The  song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  1 — 43;  xxxiii.  2 — 5, 
26—29). 

The  last  three  parts  of  Jashar  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
single  odes,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

Jacob  is  the  name  of  the  Jasharan  people,  not  of  one  man ; 
and  we  are  not  to  suppose  in  any  case  that  such  a  prophetic  ode 
as  this  (would  be)  could  be  composed  and  uttered  by  a  dying 
man.  Therefore  we  must  believe  that  it  is  historical,  or  at  least 
written  by  some  one  who  wished  to  describe  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  twelve  tribes  at  the  time  he  wrote.  It  refers  to  the 
song  of  Deborah  and  the  history  of  Samson,  it  imitates  the 
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18th  F^alm^  and  was  probably  written  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
In  illustrating  their  statements^  we  are  told  that  the  Levites 
were  a  sort  of  wandering  beggars  (or  vagabonds  like  the  Greek 
arfvfnai),  who  joined  themselves  to  robbers,  and,  nnder  the  name 
of  religion,  robbed  and  plmidered  (p.  195).  The  writer  uses  a 
Ghreek  word  (iq  xlix.  5,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  no  Greek 
word  at  aU)  in  allusion  to  the  arms  of  foreign .  troops  employed 
under  David.  The  poet  also  wished  to  indicate  the  aU  but  con- 
tinual seclusion  of  Simeon  and  Levi  among  the  Israelites,  and 
therefore  in  the  person  of  a  patriarch  declares  that  these  bro- 
thers, twins  in  wickedness,  would  have  no  stated  abode  among 
the  other  tribes,  but  be  dispersed.  Now  Gen.  xlix.  7  cannot 
have  been  written  after  Levi  was  raised  to  the  priesthood.  But 
when  was  this  done?  In  Deuteronomy  we  find  no  difference 
between  priests  and  other  Levites.  But  in  the  later  (!)  Book  of 
Numbers  the  scribe  explains  Levi  (xviii.  2)  to  mean  the  com- 
panions and  assistants  of  the  priests.  In  the  historical  books 
we  meet  with  no  traces  of  a  separate  order  of  priests.  Even 
after  the  temple  was  built,  Solomon  acted  as  priest,  and  the 
Levites  were  only  called  in  to  aid.  Gradually,  however,  they 
attained  the  chief  dignity,  especially  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
But  this  spiritual  dominance  reached  its  maturity  only  after  the 
Babylonian  exile,  under  the  auspices  of  Ezra  and  other  priests. 
Hence  their  tithes  and  prerogatives,  pharisaic  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  the  augment^  and  altered  edition  of  the  Pentateuch, 
et  C€etera. 

''Judah  is  a  Uon^s  whelp^'  is  explained  thus, — ^The  lion's 
whelp  exhibits  to  us  the  youthful  power  of  David,  who  went  into 
the  caves  of  the  mountains  and  bore  thence  so  many  spoils  in 
triumph.  But  when  he  obtained  the  supreme  dignity  he  is 
compared  to  an  old  Hon.  The  lioness  and  her  whelps  aptly 
depict  Solomon  in  possession  of  the  peace  acquired  by  his 
&ther^s  victories.  Shiloh  is  Solomon,  and  not  the  Messiah ;  and 
in  Solomon's  reign  the  poem  was  composed.  In  Gen.  xlix.  23, 
a  reference  to  the  song  of  Deborah  is  detected.  In  the  blessing 
of  Joseph  that  tribe  is  flattered,  because  at  that  time  it  had 
obtained  (under  Solomon)  a  distinguished  position. 

As  it  respects  the  so  called  song  of  Balaam,  he  says  there 
was  an  old  tradition  that  some  such  person  lived  in  the  extreme 
east.  We  are,  however,  to  understand  the  name  Balaam  to  be  a 
general  term  for  a  magician,  and  not  a  proper  name  of  a  person ; 
and  we  must  beheve  that  the  song  of  Balaam  was  written  in  the 
time  of  Solomon ;  not  before,  which  was  impossible,  not  after,  for 
the  same  reason.  The  overthrow  of  Edom  and  the  Moabites  by 
David  is  commemorated  as  a  recent  event.     The  poetry  was 
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'written  when  the  attendant  narratiYe  did  not  exist.  Mention  is 
made  in  it  of  Agag,  who  was  overcome  \sj  Saul;  but  is  not 
Agag  (hke  Pharaoh,  Ptolemy,  Csesar,  &c.)  a  name  which  was 
common  to  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites?  The  star  out  of  Jacob 
and  the  sceptre  out  of  Israel  is  David,  who  was  still,  of  course, 
well  remembered.  In  fine,  this  is  no  prophecy,  but  a  com- 
memoraticm  of  things  which  had  happened. 

The  song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  and  xxxJiL)  was  not  uttered 
by  him,  bat  written  for  the  book  of  Jashar  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  The  song  of  Hannah  also  was  written  mainly  by 
David.  In  Deut.  xxxiii.  the  Terses  between  the  6th  and  the 
26th  are  interpolated,  and  are  a  mere  imitation  of  the  song  of 
Jacob.  These  additions  were  probably  made  after  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  written  after  the 
captivity,  by  the  author  of  the  90th  Psahn. 

We  now  come  to 

Part  VI.  The  wonderful  victories  and  deliverances  of  the 
vpright  people. 

This  includes, 

1.  The  triumph  of  Moses  and  Miriam  (Exod.  xv.  1 — 13; 
21;  14—18;  21) 

2.  The  Iriumph  of  Joshua  (Ps.  cxxxvi.  1;  cxxxv.  5 — 7; 
Exod.  ix.  24;  Ps.  cxxxvi.  7—9,  11,  16,  21,  17—20;  cxxxv.  11; 
cxxxvi.  1 ;  Josh.  x.  5 — 11  (in  substance) ;  12,  13;  Exod.  xv.  11, 
13;  Ps.  cxxxvi.  1). 

3.  The  triumph  of  Deborah  (Jud.  v.  12;  ii.  8,  12;  ix.  11, 
12,  13;  xviii.  12,  19—31). 

Our  author  believes  that  he  now  enters  upon  more  solid 
ground,  and  that  we  have  the  best  evidence  for  bdieving  that 
the  contents  of  this  portion  of  his  book  formed  part  of  the  Book 
of  Jashar.  He  does  not  deny  the  general  truth  of  the  Jewish 
history  of  the  Exodus,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
desert,  Joshua^s  defeat  of  five  Amorite  kings,  and  the  similar 
victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  The  passage  of  the  Sea  and 
these  two  victories  he  believes  to  have  been  attended  by  miracu- 
lous interposition.  As  it  respects  the  date  of  the  songs  of 
triumph  connected  with  these  narratives,  he  supposes  that  the 
song  of  Moses,  in  Exod.  xv.,  was  composed  in  the  time  of  David, 
except  ver.  1,  which  was  coeval  with  the  event  celebrated ;  it  is, 
however,  possible  that  the  whole  was  written  in  the  desert,  or 
afterwards  by  Deborah.  The  19th  verse,  he  remarks,  does  not 
belong  to  the  poem,  because  it  '^has  neither  rhyme  nor  reason^' 
— ^nec  numeros  nee  sensum  habet  poeticum. 

In  the  triumph  of  Joshua  there  is  no  indication  of  any  mi- 
racle except  a  storm  of  stony  hail  which  smote  the  enemies. 
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Joshua  prayed  that  the  siin  might  not  set  till  he  had  gained  a 
complete  victory^  i.e.^  that  he  might  gain  the  Tictory  before  sun- 
set ;  and  it  was  so !  Now  if  the  sun  had  stood  still,  God  would 
have  wrought  two  miracles  in  aid  of  one  victory,  which  Cannot 
be,  for  it  is  without  precedent,  and  would  be  without  profit.  He 
infers  £rom  Is.  xxviii.  21,  that  the  sun  and  moon  did  not  stand 
stiU,  because  the  prophet  could  not  have  so  spoken  if  this  strange 
and  unheard  of  event  had  occurred  in  the  history  of  Joshua. 
A  fair  specimen  of  criticism  this !  Take  another :  Josh.  x.  8  is 
not  to  be  retained,  because  in  Ju.  iv.  14,  Deborah  exhorts  Barak 
m  a  similar  manner !  (p.  255.)  And  again;  no  one  who  com- 
pares Josh.  X.  with  ch.  xi.  of  the  same  book  will  doubt  that  the 
unlearned  compiler  (indoctus  ille  compilator)  who  reduced  to 
form  these  different  traditions  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
ascribed  to  Joshua  the  victory  of  Taanach  at  Megiddo,  which 
^  was  gained  long  after  by  Barak.  The  Masoretic  scribe,  who  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity  condensed  into  one  body  the  scattered 
fragments  of  old  poems,  ascribed  to  Joshua,  the  chief  conqueror 
of  the  Canaanites,  all  the  northern  and  southern  victories,  which 
was  far  from  correct.  The  Genealogies  of  owr  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  is  here  quoted  with  ap- 
proval, as  when  he  says  that  the  period  between  Joshua  and 
Samuel  was  much  shorter  than  is  stated  in  the  common  chrono- 
logy. We  recommend  him  to  explain  1  Kj.  vi.  1  compared  with 
Acts  xiii.  20.  He  ascribes  240  years  to  the  period  from  the  en- 
campment at  Gilgal  (Josh.  iv.  19)  to  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  thinks 
after  Lord  Hervey^s  disputation  no  one  will  deny  the  conclusions 
he  has  reached.  Dr.  Donaldson  claims  for  himself  and  the  author 
he  quotes  a  vast  deal  of  discernment,  and  embraces  every  oppor- 
tunity to  load  his  imaginary  "  Masoretic  scribes''  with  obloquy ; 
in  rrference  to  this  very  matter,  he  tells  us  they  could  neither 
arrange  nor  sufficiently  understand  the  abundant  materials  which 
they  possessed. 

But  we  pass  on  to  the  Song  of  Deborah.  Upon  this  our 
author  has  already  appeared  in  print,''  and  here  does  not  give 
very  much  that  is  new.  He  gives  us  his  revised  history  of  part 
of  the  period  embraced  by  the  Book  of  Judges.  The  name  Jabin 
is  supposed  to  be  a  general  name  for  Canaanitish  kiogs ;  and  so 
also  the  name  of  Deborah  was  rather  an  appellative  than  a  proper 
name  (p.  266).  The  song  of  Deborah  he  supposes  to  have  been 
written  by  her  in  order  to  be  sung  at  the  public  triumph  of  Ba- 
rak.    Into  the  interpretations  and  emendations  of  the  text  we 

^  PnelecHo  PhUohgica  in  Seholis  Cantab,  habita  de  Debora  Cantico  TriumphaU, 
C^tabr.     1848. 
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cannot  enter,  as  the  mere  record  of  the  erratic  propensities  of 
Dr.  D.  more  than  suffices  to  fill  up  our  space.  Let  it  be  enough 
to  say  that  any  liberty  which  can  be  thought  adapted  to  answer 
his  purpose  may  be  taken,  and  words  altered,  added,  or  thrown 
out  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  critic  uncritical. 

Part  VII.  Various  odes  concerning  the  empire  and  happi- 
ness of  the  upright  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  of  Solomon. 

Ode  1. — 1  Sam.  ii.  1 — 10.  David  rendered  illustrious  by 
his  triumph  over  the  giant. 

Ode  2.-2  Sam.  i.  19—27.  1  Sam.  iii.  33,  34.  David  la- 
ments and  celebrates  the  death  of  Saul,  Jonathan,  and  Abner, 
who  were  his  relatives,  but  enemies. 

Ode  8. — ^Psalm  xviii,  2  Sam.  xxii.  David,  when  made  king 
and  victorious  over  the  Philistines,  reverently  gives  thanks  to 
God. 

Ode  4. — David  conamemorates  his  own  victory  over  the  Sy- 
rians, and  that  of  Joab  and  Abishai  over  the  Edomites.  Psalm 
Ix.  8—14. 

Ode  5. — David  predicts,  at  the  point  of  death,  the  kingdom 
of  the  coming  Messiah.     2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 — 7. 

Ode  6. — Solomon^s  epithalamium.     Ps.  xlv. 

Ode  7. — ^Entrance  and  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple.  Psalm 
Ixviii. 

We  have  already  observed  that  Dr.  D.  supposes  that  the 
Song  of  Hannah  was  composed  by  David  to  comni^emorate  his 
victory  over  GoUath.  He  accounts  for  such  occurrences  by  inti- 
mating the  existence  of  false  narratives,  which  were  worked  up 
with  the  poetry  into  a  somewhat  consistent  form  at  later  periods. 
Thus  Psalm  Ivii.  5  (4),  has  been  elaborated  into  the  story  of 
Daniel  in  the  lion^s  den,  and  the  three  Hebrews  in  the  furnace ! 
Indeed,  we  are  to  believe  that  there  is  much  of  the  fabulous  in 
the  so-called  historical  books  of  Scripture ;  see  for  example  2 
Sam.  xxi.  20.  The  compiler  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  was  proba- 
bly Nathan,  as  also  of  the  Book  of  Jashar.  To  him,  moreover, 
we  probably  owe  the  first  collection  of  Psalms,  perhaps  xlii. — 
Ixxii.,  the  next  added  being  i. — ^xli.,  and  these  seventy-two 
Psalms  were  afterwards  amplified  by  three  other  collections.  The 
author  of  the  last  blessings  of  Jacob  has  plainly  borrowed  from 
the  sixtieth  Psalm  (ver.  7),  because  the  expression  in  each  case 
is  singular  and  similar.  Now  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Book  of  Jashar  is  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  collection  of  the 
Psalms  of  David ;  that  the  Books  of  Samuel  have  been  altered ; 
that  the  exodus  took  place  1300  years  before  Christ,  and  800 
years  before  the  temple  was  built ;  that  the  Septuagint  was  trans- 
lated a  little  time  before  Christ ;  that  the  Masoretic  text  is  merely 
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traditional^  and  even  the  New  Testament  has  been  corrupted. 
These  and  many  more  things  are  to  be  found  in  this  book,  which, 
amid  all  its  eccentric  and  apparently  reckless  statements,  con- 
tains much  that  is  good:  the  difficulty  is  to  select  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat.  And  yet  the  author  tells  us  very  complacently 
that  he  has  not  forgotten  that  he  is  a  Doctor  and  a  priest  of  the 
English  Church  (p.  347),  and  has  endeavoured  to  keep  within 
the  limits  assigned  to  him  at  his  ordination,  and  in  nothing  to 
go  contrary  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  Whether  Dr.  Donald- 
son be  right  in  this  we  will  not  now  decide ;  but  we  venture  to 
say  that  the  statements  contained  in  this  book,  which  we  have 
given  mostly  in  his  own  words,  will  not  contribute  to  his  honour- 
able fame,  and  that  the  reasons  upon  which  they  are  based  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  an  honest  and  righteous  criticism.  Our 
space  forbids  us  entering  upon  the  task  of  refutation,  but  we 
doubt  not  there  are  many  yet  among  the  ministry  and  people  of 
England,  who  will  see  and  follow  that  which  they  have  received 
on  the  faith  of  an  amount  of  evidence  before  which  that  of  our 
author  and  his  Grerman  friends  is  nothing  but  a  shadow.  Sin- 
cerely we  speak  when  we  say  that  our  hope  is.  Dr.  Donaldson 
may  live  to  build  again  that  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  great  deal  of  public  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  extraordinary  publication ;  but  the  attacks  made 
upon  it  have  been  hitherto  more  of  the  character  of  skirmishes, 
than  of  a  serious  and  pitched  battle.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
subject  will  find  an  adequate  expositor, — that  the  result  of  Dr. 
Donaldson^s  destructive  labours  will  be  to  place  the  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text  in  a  position  of  yet  greater  stability.  There  is 
much  room  for  honourable  and  learned  exertions  having  this  end 
in  view,  and  nothing  would  more  tend  to  secure  it  than  our 
giving  some  of  the  careftd  scholarship  now  expended  on  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the  just  criticism  of  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Old.  What  is  the  cause  that  no  one  would  now 
think  of  writing  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  as  Dr.  Donaldson 
has  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  that  criticism  has  placed  the  former 
out  of  the  reach  of  such  a  rough  analysis  ?  It  is  the  want  of 
our  age  to  have  done  all  that  is  yet  practicable  to  restore  the 
venerable  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  their  pristine  state,  and  when 
that  is  accomplished  they  will  ever  after  be  less  liable  to  such 
rude  attacks  as  those  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  bring  before 
our  readers. 

The  only  work  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Donaldson's  Jashar, 
which  is  not  ephemeral,  is  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  John  J.  S. 
Perowne,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Divinity  in  King's  Col- 
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lege,  London.*    Prom  this  we  wiU  give  an  extract  or  two,  refer- 
ring to  the  book  itself  for  fiizthar  infoaEmafeHn: — 

•*  Dr.  Donaldsoii  assures  us  that  in  piecing  together  the  book  which 
he  calls  Jaskar,  his  object  has  been  to  get  at  '  the  very  marrow  of  Divine 
truth,'  (*ipsam  Divinse  veritatis  medullam,'  p.  35.)  In  this  he  flatters 
himself,  and  would  fain  persuade  others,  that  he  has  succeeded.  He  has 
made  a  discoreiy  inyaluable  to  all  those  who,  bold  enough  to  neglect  the 
husk,  are  anxious  to  find  the  kernel  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
And  what  is  his  method  P  The  idea  is  not  a  novel  one,  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  he  shews  some  novelty  in  carrying  it  out.  He  informa  us  that  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  possess 
any  unity  of  plan,  or  that  they  were  composed  by  the  authors  to  whom 
by  the  voice  of  the  Church  they  have  for  ages  been  assigned.  Modem 
criticism  has  triumphantly  established  the  absurdity  of  such  a  notion.  We 
have  absolutely  nothing  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
even  of  that  period  only  a  few  imperfect  remains.  These  disjointed  frag- 
ments were  at  a  subsequent  period  put  together  by  the  unskilful  hands 
of  Masoretic  scribes,  who,  ignorant  of  the  true  principle  of  connexion, 
interwove  them  at  random  with  their  own  later  productions.  From  this 
motley  mass  he  professes  to  have  picked  out  the  few  genuine  relics  of  anti- 
quity. These  choice  remains  of  an  earlier  and  purer  taste  have  fared, 
indeed,  like  many  a  fragment  of  some  princely  pile  of  elder  days :  the 
goodly  stones  have  first  been  cast  down,  and  then  taken  at  random  to 
help  to  form  a  new  building.  And  hence  a  sad  jumble  of  modem  masonry, 
clumsy  and  out  of  taste,  and  ill-assorted,  with  stones  that  have  be^ 
chiselled  by  the  master's  hand.  The  careless  eye  might,  perhaps,  never 
detect  these  precious  relics,  hidden  and  incmsted  over  as  they  are  by  the 
hand  of  time.  And  even  when  discovered,  so  hopeless  would  be  their 
disarrangement  that  it  might  baffle  ordinary  skill  to  tell  how  they  subserved 
the  original  design.  But  it  is  no  less  a  task  than  this  which  Dr.  Donaldson 
has  undertaken.  He  has  discovered  the  original  fragments ;  he  has  hit 
upon  the  caUida  junctura  of  their  arrangement ;  he  has  reconstructed  the 
edifice  which  had  been  thrown  down. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that  Dr.  Donaldson  is  serious 
in  the  expression  of  his  belief,  that  this  work  will  contribute  to  a  tmer 
understanding  of  the  inner  sense  of  the  Scriptures  than  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  attained.  Is  he  serious,  too,  when  he  declares  his  astonish- 
ment that  Welcker,  Hermann,  and  others,  should  have  given  so  much 
attention  to  the  Fragments  of  ^Eschylus ;  that  Meineke  should  have  edited 
the  Eemains  of  the  Comcedians ;  and  that  others  should  have  collected 
the  di^ecta  membra  of  Alcseus  and  the  Lyric  poets,  and  no  one  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  bestow  the  same  pains  on  the  very  ancient 
monuments  of  Sacred  Scripture  ?  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  there  is 
no  analogy  whatever  between  the  two  cases.  The  Fragments  to  which  he 
refers  have  come  down  to  us  as  fragments,  and  nothing  more.    They  have 
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not  been  culled  by  editorial  skill  out  of  tbe  midst  of  works  already  exist- 
ing as  a  whole,  published  as  a  whole,  and  bearing  internal  evidences  of 
order  and  unity  of  design.  To  have  made  out  a  case  really  parallel,  he 
should  have  adduced  the  original  fragments  of  such  a  work,  for  instance, 
as  Homer's  Iliad,  and  shewn  how  these  had  been  distinguished  from  the 
later  accretions  of  rhapsodists  and  editors.  There  would  have  been,  at 
least,  some  analogy  in  such  a  comparison  as  this ;  there  is  none  whatever 
in  that  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  institute." — Pp.  4 — 6. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  Dr.  Donaldson  has  replied  to 
this/  hut  in  a  manner  more  personal  than  aa^mentative.  He 
complains^  with  some  justice,  that  his  opponent  has  not  used  all 
the  blandness  which  might  have  been  conjoined  to  the  reasoning, 
especially  in  a  younger  man.  We  will  allow  him  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  and  merely  say  in  conclusion,  that  we  hope  that  in 
this,  as  in  all  theological  contentions,  we  and  others  may  exhibit 
more  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  less  of  the  asperity  of  mere 
worldly  combatants. 

"  It  was  my  object,  in  writing  this  book,  to  strengthen  the  connexion 
and  harmony  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  bringing  out  in 
strong  relief  those  features  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  systems,  which, 
being  both  divine,  they  must  have  had  in  common,  and  thus  to  find  an 
indestructible  basis  for  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church.  And  I 
humbly  conceive  that  in  this  I  am  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself,  I  have  never  withdrawn  my  attention 
from  the  subject  during  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  I  first  sent  my 
manuscript  to  Berlin  in  December,  1853 ;  and  while  I  have  collected  much 
additional  matter  which  tends  to  confirm  the  results  of  my  investigations, 
I  have  found  nothing  which  I  desire  to  retract,  and  little  to  correct  except 
errors  of  the  press.  A  full  exposition  of  my  views  is  already  prepared  in 
English,  and  shall  be  published  whenever  I  think  proper,  and  not  before. 
When  I  wish  to  have  a  detailed  controversy  on  this  or  any  other  important 
subject,  I  will  select  a  worthy  opponent ;  and  he  shall  not  be  an  unfledged 
pamphleteer,  who  does  not  know  the  rules  of  literary  warfare,  or  a  sixth- 
rate  scholar,  who  despises  the  distinctions  of  voice  in  his  Greek  verbs,  or 
a  bungling  teacher  of  theology,  who  in  bringing  a  charge  of  heresy  falls 
into  flagrant  heresy  himself.  If  I  should  ever  be  ambitious  of  imitating 
Bentley's  Fkalaria  in  a  theological  argument,  I  will  not  take  Mr.  Perowne 
for  my  Boyle  or  my  foiL  The  criticisms  with  which  he  has  favoured  me, 
on  certain  details,  are  quite  beneath  contempt,  and  I  can  very  well  afford 
to  leave  my  book  to  defend  itself  on  the  score  of  Hebrew  from  a  gram- 
marian who  seeking  to  disparage  the  scholarship  of  another  man  merely 
shews  that  he  does  not  himself  know  the  difference  between  'heth-melek 
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and  'heth-ham-Tnelek,  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  he  cannot  distinguish  between 
a  preposition  and  a  definite  article  (p.  11)." — Pp.  7,  8. 

"  For  myself,  I  leave  my  cause  to  *  him  that  judgeth  righteously ;' 
but  on  behalf  of  Christianity  and  the  Church  I  will  never  consent  to  take 
up  a  position  which  I  cannot  honestly  and  conscientiously  defend.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  in  his  able  work  on  the  Genea- 
logies, which  I  recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  those  who  require  to  be 
weaned  from  the  dangerous  hypothesis  of  an  infallible  text,  that  'the 
only  danger  is,  where  rotten  buttresses  are  set  to  prop  up  a  soUd  building, 
lest,  when  the  buttress  falls,  inconsiderate  and  short-sighted  people  should 
imagine  that  the  building  is  falling  too.'  (pp.  348,  349.)  Mr.  Perowne, 
indeed,  professes  to  '  court  investigation ;'  but  his  conduct,  and  that  of 
the  paxty  to  which  he  belongs,  must  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  have  no  real  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause.  Other- 
wise we  should  not  see  in  their  writings  such  acrimony  of  invective, 
and  such  eagerness  to  damage  the  personal  interest  of  their  opponents. 
Whether  the  conclusions  of  my  book  are  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  the  less 
an  honest  attempt  to  elucidate  great  difficulties  and  to  establish  on  a  firm 
basis  both  Christian  verity  and  Anglican  orthodoxy.  If  I  have  succeeded, 
I  deserve  such  credit  as  is  due  to  a  long  and  laborious  search  after  the 
truth.  If  I  have  failed,  this  ought  to  be  shewn  by  calm  and  learned 
argument;  and  then  the  book  may  be  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion,  a 
result  which  might  be  obtained  by  a  small  amount  of  neglect  in  the  case 
of  a  treatise  written  in  Latin,  and  addressed  to  a  limited  circle  of  readers. 
But  attempts  at  persecution  will  fail  to  produce  any  effect  beyond  excit- 
ing curiosity,  and  increasing  the  circulation  of  the  work  which  is  the 
object  of  attack.  Free  and  Protestant  England  will  sympathise  with  the 
theologian,  who  does  his  duty  as  a  fearless  and  honest  expositor  of 
Scripture  in  the  original  languages,  no  less  than  with  the  poor  Italian, 
who  is  visited  with  the  frowns  of  authority  for  reading  the  Bible  in  his 
native  tongue." — p.  16. 
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THREE  MONTHS  IN  THE  HOLT  LAND. 

(Continued  from  Former  Series,  Vol.  VIL,  p.  331.) 

Chap.  IN  .—Damascus— The  Mound  of  St.  Paul— The  House 
of  Judas — Bazaars — Departure — Selghair — Arrival  at 
Baalbek. 

We  entered  the  gate  of  Damascus  at  dusk^  and  after  being 
jostled  through  narrow  streets  and  endless  bazaars^  empty  at  this 
time  of  day^  we  came  at  last  to  the  door  of  our  khan  (for  one 
cannot  talk  of  *  an  hotel'  in  this  city) .  There  was,  happily,  no 
signboard;  it  was  only  known  as  a  house  kept  by  a  native  where 
strangers  lodged.  We  alighted,  and,  having  entered  at  the  low 
and  narrow  door,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  court  paved  with  marble, 
in  the  centre  of  which  played  a  fountain  surrounded  by  orange- 
trees  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers ;  and  jfrom  that  court  we  were 
ushered  into  a  room,  also  laid  with  mosaic,  and  fitted  up  in  true 
eastern  style,  where  we  lay  down  and  rested  on  a  soft  and  spa- 
cious divan.  What  a  contrast  to  our  hut  and  wretched  fare  at 
the  village  of  Qabb  Elyas  ! 

With  all  this  apparent  splendour  below,  my  bedroom  above 
was  literally  bare.  Not  an  article  of  ftimiture  in  it,  but  what 
I  brought  myself.  Such  is  the  East,  splendid  and  shabby;  or 
rather,  to  do  it  justice,  it  follows  the  exigencies  of  its  climate, 
and  neither  requires  nor  knows  some  of  our  luxurious  habits  of 
comfort. 

To  sleep  in  my  cloak  for  the  fourth  night  was  out  of  the 
question :  I  must  now  enjoy  the  relief  of  undressing,  and  getting 
into  a  bed,  of  whatever  sort  it  might  be.  A  bed  was  accordingly 
contrived  with  a  wide  board  put  upon  two  empty  boxes,  over 
which  two  or  three  carpets  were  spread  double,  then  a  pair  of 
sheets,  and  a  coverlid  with  my  saddle-bags  for  a  pillow.  Although 
not  particularly  soft,  it  proved  most  welcome,  and  I  was  soon 
sound  asleep.  But  as  my  room  looked  into  the  street,  I  was 
suddenly  roused  at  midnight,  by  the  glare  of  torch-lights  and 
the  sound  of  voices,  accompanied  by  musical  instruments.  I 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and,  peeping  through  the  trellis  of  my  win- 
dow, I  saw  a  marriage  procession  of  the  bridegroom  going  to  the 
house  of  the  bride,  with  lighted  lamps  and  torches.  I  watched 
them  as  they  defiled  and  disappeared  in  the  windings  of  the  street 
below,  while  I  stood  wishing  I  could  have  heard  the  shout,  ^^Be- 
hold,  the  bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  forth  to  meet  him."     And, 
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as  the  voices  grew  fainter,  and  altogether  died  in  the  distance,  I 
soon  fell  asleep  again,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  much  refreshed 
by  a  good  night^s  rest.  My  Mend's  time  being  limited,  we  only 
had  one  day  to  ^^  do'^  Damascus.  But  my  intention  being  to 
visit  it  a  second  time,  I  bore  with  more  equanimity  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  done,  the  being  obliged  to  spend  only  one  day  in 
this  famous  town  of  Benhadad.  After  breakfast,  therefore,  our 
first  enquiry  of  our  host  was,  for  "  the  street  called  Straight,^^ 
and  the  house  of  Judas,  in  which  Saul  dwelt. 

"  First  turning  to  the  left,  gentlemen,  then  straight  on,  and 
there  you  are.  But  you  must  first  go  to  St.  Paul's  Mound,  and 
then  to  his  house.     Ibrahim !  shew  these  gentlemen  the  way.'' 

And  the  servant  led  us  to  the  Bab  es-sharky,  or  eastern  gate ; 
outside  of  which,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  walls  of  the 
town,  a  mound  covered  with  the  graves  of  Christians  was  shewn 
to  us,  as  the  spot  on  which  the  Lord  appeared  imto  Saul  while  on 
his  way  to  Damascus.  From  thence,  also,  the  window  at  which 
Saul  was  let  down  in  a  basket,  and  escaped  imder  king  Axetas, 
was  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  wall.  Then,  retracing  our  steps 
through  the  gate  into  the  city,  we  came  to  ^*  the  street  called 
Straight,"  and  there  knocked  at  the  house  said  to  have  been  that 
of  Judas.  We  entered,*and  were  then  led  down  a  flight  of  steps 
into  a  room  underground,  said  to  have  been  once  occupied  by  St. 
Paul,  and  where  the  very  spot  is  shewn  on  which  liiey  say  he 
received  his  sight  from  Aiianias, — all  complete.  I  left  it — ^happy 
to  think  that  my  faith  in  the  words  and  doctrine  of  the  holy 
apostle  rested  on  stronger  proo&  than  these — and,  passing  through 
a  succession  of  narrow  streets  and  dirty  lanes,  we  came  at  last  to 
the  Bazaars,  which,  for  their  extent  and  riches,  are  celebrated  in 
the  East  as  second  only  to  those  of  Constantinople. 

It  was  an  amusing  scene,  and  very  characteristic  of  the  coun- 
try. Each  side  of  tins  covered  building,  which  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  narrow  street,  was  lined  with  a  row  of  stalls,  on 
each  of  which  the  owner  sat,  among  his  wares,  which  were  hung 
or  spread  above  and  around  him.  The  space  between  was 
thronged  with  buyers  and  sellers,  busily  occupied;  with  lookers- 
on,  idling  away  their  time;  with  women  muffled  up  to  their 
eyes ;  screaming  children ;  and  with  loathsome  beggars,  in  every 
possible  form  of  dirt  and  disease,  and  clad  in  tatters,  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  display  of  wealth  around  them. 
Worse  off  even  than  HindebM,  they  crept  among  this  profdsion  of 
riches  from  all  lands,  imploring,  in  the  name  of  the  prophet,  the 
pity  of  the  rich  traders ;  but  none  of  these  thought  of  imitating 
the  liberal  sailor  of  Baghdad ;  they  had  no  gold  to  bestow,  not 
even  a  copper;  all  they  gave  was  a  nod,  a  blessing,  and  ^^roohh!'^ 
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"get  away  !*^  Every  now  and  then,  above  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  crowd,  was  heard  the  loud  voice  of  a  man,  who  walked  up 
and  down,  holding  an  embroidered  cloak,  which  he  was  selling 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Presently  his  own  voice  was  drowned, 
and  he  himself  retreated  from  before  the  warning  cry  of  porters, 
carrying  on  their  backs  huge  burdens  and  long  unwieldy  beams, 
which  all  but  battered  down  a  stall  or  two,  much  to  the  dismay 
of  their  affirighted  tenants.  Then  a  loud  snorting  was  heard, 
and  a  string  of  camels  appeared,  overtopping  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  and  heavily  stalking  down  the  bazaar  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  camels  and  the  porters  met.  The  first  porter,  bowed 
under  his  burden,  struck  against  the  first  camePs  chest,  on  which 
the  camel  uttered  a  deep  grunt,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  volley 
of  abuse  from  its  driver.  Meanwhile,  the  beams  carried  by  the 
porters  behind  got  entangled  among  the  cloaks  and  carpets  of 
the  neighbouring  stall.  And  this  brought  down  upon  the  porters 
the  loud  imprecations  of  the  grave  owners  of  those  valuables. 
Yet,  amidst  all  this  confrision,  no  serious  accident  happened. 
The  crowd  closely  packed  in  this  narrow  passage  yielded,  some- 
how  or  other,  with  wonderful  elasticity.  The  porters  went  on ; 
and  the  intelligent  camels  walked  stately  among  the  crowd 
without  treading  on  anybody^s  toes. 

I  knew  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  enormous  amount  of 
wealth  displayed  in  gorgeous  textures  of  gold  and  silver,  costly 
dresses,  cloth  of  the  finest  wool,  and  other  precious  wares  of  the 
East,  or  the  native  taste  shewn  in  the  patterns  and  colours  of  soft 
carpets,  rich  brocaded  silks,  and  damasks  of  all  hues.  And  anon 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  collection  of  all  sorts  of  weapons, 
among  which  I  could  not  but  notice  the  keen  edge  and  the  clever 
inlaying  of  metals  on  the  waved  blade  of  swords,  equal  to  those 
of  Toledo ;  while  the  warehouses  overflowed  with  the  choicest 
produce  of  the  East, — ^finest  wheat,  grains  of  all  sorts,  white  rice 
of  Salcah,  dates  from  the  Hadjaz,  and  skins  of  the  luscious  wine 
of  Helbon.  All  these  were  exposed  for  sale  to  the  motley  throng 
of  merchants  from  the  four  comers  of  the  eastern  world — ^Aleppo, 
Mecca,  Baghdad,  or  Constantinople,  who  came  to  trade  in  this 
mart  of  nations,  with  the  wild  and  swarthy  son  of  the  desert, 
the  dreaded  inhabitants  of  Tadmor. 

"  Have  you  got  any  '  Malb&s  ePafiya?^  ^^  asked  I  of  a  portly 
silk  merchant,  who  was  reclining  on  a  cushion  of  purple  velvet, 
and  holding  to  his  lips  the  amber  mouth-piece  of  his  pipe. 

A  gentle  toss  of  the  chin,  which  meant  "No  V  was  his  only 
reply. 

"  Tafll !   Come  with  me,^^  said  a  man,  patting  me  on  the 
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shoulder.  He  was  one  of  those  agents^  mostly  Jews,  who  ply 
the  hazaars^  and  get  their  living  by  bringing  purchasers  to  the 
diflSerent  merchants  into  whose  hands  they  play,  to  the  loss  of  the 
victim^s  purse.  ^^  Come  with  me,  PU  shew  you  where  you  can 
get  some." 

"Much  obliged/^  said  I,  "I  do  not  require  your  services." 

He  smiled,  and  went  on. 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  next  stall,  and  renewed  my  enquiry 
for  the  particular  kind  of  silk  I  wanted. 

"  La !  Mafish !  No !  I  have  not  got  any,"  replied  the  owner, 
without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  fair  countenance. 

^^  Where  then  can  I  get  some?" 

He  said  nothing,  but  leant  forward  on  one  side  of  the  counter, 
looking  down  the  bazaar,  which  meant,  "  Try  that  way."  I  fol- 
lowed his  gesture,  and  at  last  came  to  a  silk  merchant,  who 
answered,  "Fih !  I  have  some :"  with  a  nod,  and  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  And  fine  too ! "  He  immediately  jumped  upon  his  counter, 
and  taking  down  a  pile  of  silks,  he  undid  a  piece,  and  said,  look- 
ing archly  at  me,  "This?" 

"No!  that  wont  do." 

Then  taking  another,  "That?" 

"Nor  that  either !"  I  replied;  for  they  always  shew  you  the 
worst  first. 

"  Osbor !"  said  he,  "  Wait  a  bit.     Now,  will  this  one  do  ?" 

"  It  wiU !     How  much  do  you  ask  for  it  ?" 

"Two  hundred  piastres." 

"  Two  himdred  piastres !  Don^t  you  know  the  proverb, '  Truth 
is  a  man^s  safeguard  V  " 

"But  don^t  you  know  too  that  ^a  man^s  wits  are  his 
wealth?^" 

"I  do:  but  I  also  know  that  ^the  wary  do  well.^  So,  now 
come !  ^  TeU  the  truth,  and  never  mind.^  You  know  that,  don't 
you?" 

"Well  now,"  said  he,  joining  his  thumb  and  forefinger  toge- 
ther, with  his  little  finger  up  in  the  air,  and  a  very  significant 
gestm-e  of  the  hand,  ^^  Well  now,  the  very  lowest  price,  because 
you  are  my  friend,  will  be  a  hundred  and  ninety  piastres."  He 
said  this  with  a  sly  side  look,  which  I  noticed. 

I  turned  roimd,  and  recognized  the  man  who  had  before 
offered  me  his  services,  and  who  had  been  dodging  me  all  the 
while,  and  I  said  to  the  merchant,  "  Thank  you ;  one  himdred 
and  ninety  piastres  is  too  much :  good  bye." 

"  Khawajah !  sir,"  cried  the  owner  of  the  next  stall,  who  had 
been  looking  on,  "  Come  here,  look  at  mine." 
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'^  How  much  do  you  want  for  yours  ?'^ 

^*  My  lowest  price,  for  I  see  its  no  use  quoting  any  other,  is 
a  hundi^ed  and  eighty  piastres  for  this  piece." 

"  Let^s  look  at  it.  I  dare  say !  With  that  stain  in  it  into 
the  bargain?" 

^'  Istaghfar  Allah  I  God  forbid,  I  made  a  mistake.  Wallah  ! 
Here  is  another." 

"  This  one  is  a  good  piece.  Well  now,  hark  ye.  I  give  you 
a  hundred  and  ten  piastres  for  it." 

"  Abaddan :"  and  a  determined  nod,  meaning  "  never."  ^ 

'^  Farewell,  then  !"  But,  ere  I  had  proceeded  a  few  yards, 
the  first  merchant  called  me  back,  shouting,  ^^One  hundred 
and  fifty  piastres !" 

I  nodded,  "No." 

The  last  man  added,  "  Mine  for  one  hundred  and  forty-five."* 

"No;  I  give  you  one  hundred  and  twenty  piastres:  will 
that  do  ?" 

"  Not  a  para  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty." 
^  WeU,  my  last  offer  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  piastres,  and 


€€  ■" 


^' Well,  then,  take  it — ^at  a  gift  :"  and,  while  folding  it  up, 
he  added,  in  an  imder  tone,  "  Do  you  want  any  more  pieces  at 
the  same  price  ?     I  have  some  splendid  ones." 

"  No,  thank  you,  one  will  do.  Farewell."  And  he  added, 
"  Ma  salame  !  in  peace." 

After  having  lingered  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  this 
amusing  scene,  making,  of  course,  a  few  purchases  in  the  above 
style,  we  visited  some  of  the  principal  khans  in  the  town,  and 
late  in  the  day  returned  to  our  quarters,  intending,  after  dmner, 
to  sally  forth  again,  in  order  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  place. 
But,  as  we  were  kept  waiting  some  considerable  time  for  our 
meal,  night  fell  ere  we  could  visit  the  famous  mosque  of  the 
Omniades,  and  pay  our  respects  at  the  tomb  of  Salaheddin. 

There  is  not  much  architectural  beauty  in  the  outside  of  the 
public  or  private  dwellings  of  Damascus,  which  I  was  allowed 
to  inspect.  The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  present  a  bare  wall 
to  the  street,  often  with  no  other  opening  than  the  door.  Win- 
dows, trellises,  and  verandahs,  all  open  into  the  court,  which 
is  generally  paved  with  marbles  of  various  colours,  and  has  in 
the  centre  a  fountain  containing  fish,  and  surrounded  with 
flowers  and  orange-trees,  in  bloom  all  the  year  round.  On  the 
shaded  side  of  the  court  is  an  open  recess,  lined  with  a  divan, 
on  which  the  members  of  the  family  generally  sit  during  the 
day,  and  sometimes  sleep  at  night.  Around  the  court  are  dis- 
tributed the  apartments  of  the  various  members  of  the  house- 
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hold.  Their  rooms  are,  more  or  less,  gaily  decorated,  and 
tastefolly  inlaid  with  china,  mother-o^-pearl,  and  bits  of  look- 
ing glass,  according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  owner  of  the 
house.  Damascus,  as  far  as  I  cotdd  see  it,  is,  for  an  eastern 
town,  well  built.  Some  of  its  public  buil<Hngs  are  shaded  by 
tall  and  stately  plane  trees;  and  it  is  watered  by  the  river 
Barada,  which  flows  through  the  city,  and  carries  with  it  into 
the  plain,  as  in  the  days  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  freshness  and 
life.  But  of  the  ancient  city  nothing  remains :  no  traces  are 
left  of  the  palace  of  Benhadad,  or  of  the  stronghold  of  Bezin, 
nor  of  the  '^  house  of  Rimmon;"  famous  in  the  days  when 
Damascus  traded  in  wine  and  wool  for  the  purple  of  Tyre :  and 
the  place  is  not  known  where  Elisha  stood  when  Hazael  came 
to  him  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Syria.  For  the  burdens  of 
the  prophets  rest  heavily  on  this  city :  Damascus  is  "  waxed 
feeble  j^^  ^^fire  has  devoured  the  palaces  of  Benhadad,  and  her 
inhabitants  have  gone  into  captivity .^^  ^^  She  shall  be  a  ruinous 
heap;  the  kingdom  shall  cease  firom  it,  and  the  inhabitants 
shaU  be  cut  oflF  from  the  plain  of  Aven.  For  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it.^^  Still  Damascus  is  yet  beautifiil,  and  her 
soil  is  yet  fertile  and  rich.  But  all  that  is  but  as  a  dream  of 
the  past,  and  a  very  faint  vision  of  the  future. 

Early  the  next  day  (April  2nd),  our  horses  being  ready  at 
the  door,  we  paid  our  host,  and  left.  We  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  by  the  side  of  running  streams,  and  among  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  greeted  at  every  step  by  country  people  coming 
into  market,  we  soon  reached  the  naked  hills  of  the  Wady- 
Barata,  on  our  way  to  Baalbek.  I  was  loth  to  turn  my  back 
so  soon  upon  this  earthly  paradise,  on  which,  at  the  winding  of 
the  road,  I  cast  one  last,  lingering  look,  and  saw  it  no  more. 

There  was  much,  however,  in  the  surrounding  scenery  to 
beguile  us  on  our  way.  The  air  was  mild  and  fresh ;  and  the 
trees  on  either  side  of  the  stream  Barada  or  Pharpar,  along 
which  our  path  lay,  were  just  dad  in  their  early  spring  leaf. 
The  coimtry,  chequered  with  fields,  with  green  pastures  and 
flocks,  was  sheltered  between  the  hUls  that  rose  on  either  side, 
looked  at  peace  and  happy,  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Amana^ 
covered  with  snow  :  and  the  road,  now  high  above  the  head  of 
the  river,  and  then  low  in  the  deep  valley  beneath,  brought  us 
in  the  afternoon  to  a  village,  embosomed  in  walnut-trees,  not 
yet  in  leaf,  called  Souk-el-wady-Barata,  the  site  of  ancient 
Abila,  situate  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley.  Here  the  stream 
falls  in  cataracts,  in  its  narrow  bed,  between  the  steep  sides  of 
high  rocks,  which  at  one  time  closed  the  valley.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  river  there  are  ancient  sepulchres,  high  in  the  rock^ 
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urith  caxred  figures  of  men  and  animals  of  a  large  size.  I 
regretted  being  obliged  to  pass  by  without  a  nearer  look  at  them. 
But  the  day  was  already  on  the  wane ;  and  we  continued  our 
route,  down  this  narrow  pass,  over  the  picturesque  bridge  of 
Dummar,  which  spans  the  ravioe,  and  joins  together  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  valley. 

We  had  now  left  the  Wady-Barata,  and  entered  the  vale  of 
Zebedany,  open  among  the  hiUs,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year 
partly  covered  with  water,  in  its  lowest  level,  and  partly  with 
rich  pastures,  through  which  runs  the  stream  of  Pharpar.  At 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  valley  stands  the  small  town  of 
Zebedany,  from  whence  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the  vale, 
clad  in  early  grass,  and  of  the  snows  of  Moimt  Hermon,  re- 
flected in  the  blue  waters  of  the  pool  below.  But  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  of  the  mountains  warned  us  of  the  decline  of  day> 
and  on  we  went,  up  the  road  above  Zebedany,  and  then  along 
the  mountain  plain,  which  here  opens  to  the  north,  in  sight  of 
the  snows  of  Amana.  At  this  height  there  were,  as  yet,  few 
signs  of  spring.  Here  and  there,  the  bright  blue  flowers  of 
a  small  veronica,  white  violets,  with  a  few  scarlet  anemones 
scattered  among  the  grass,  alone  cheered  our  approach  to  the 
village  of  Selghair,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night. 

We  were  received  at  this  place  by  an  elderly  man,  who,  like 
our  host  of  Qabb  Elyas,  offered  us  also,  what  he  had,  shelter 
under  his  roof.  Although  not  very  inviting,  there  was  no 
choice ;  for  with  snow  on  the  ground,  and  no  tent,  we  could  not 
sleep  out  of  doors :  so  we  accepted  his  offer,  not,  however,  with- 
out wishing  the  night  over,  and  that  it  were  morning.  For  his 
house  looked  much  like  another  Hivite  abode,  and  its  interior 
reminded  us  of  our  quarters  at  Qabb  Elyas,  with  this  difierence 
however,  that  instead  of  two  children,  as  at  that  place,  our  good 
host  of  Selghair  rejoiced  in  the  perfect  number  seven ;  seven, 
who,  with  their  father  and  mother,  and  may  be  an  uncle  and 
aunt  or  two,  were  to  give  us  what  they  could  spare  of  room, 
and  of  sleep  in  it. 

While  the  wretched  fowl  that  was  anon  to  feed  us  was  being 
hunted,  kiUed,  and  dressed,  I  sauntered  about  to  see  what  there 
was  to  be  seen.  To  the  north,  very  little ;  to  the  south,  nothing 
at  all;  behind  us,  fallow  fields,  partly  covered  with  snow;  and 
in  front,  high  and  barren  hills.  Such  is  the  spot  chosen  by  the 
luckless  inhabitants  of  Selghair  for  their  abode :  add  to  this  a 
long  winter,  a  short  summer,  and  frequent  inroads  of  maraud- 
ing men — ^what  for,  I  know  not,  for  there  is  nothiog  to  take — 
and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  this  charming  place.  While 
thus  musing  on  Selghairian  topics,  I  observed  near  the  house^ 
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under  a  shed,  a  picturesque  group  of  women  at  work.  I  drew 
near,  and  found  them  employed  in  baking  bread.  Their  oven 
was  very  simple :  it  resembled  a  large  stone  jar,  with  a  wide 
mouth,  embedded  in  the  ground ;  this  was  heated  by  means  of 
a  fire  of  wood,  grass,  or  brambles,  lighted  in  the  inside  until  it 
were  sufficiently  hot.  The  dough,  which  was  only  flour  of 
millet  and  maize,  mixed  with  water,  was  then  made  into  balls, 
then  flattened  on  a  board  into  loaves  the  size  of  a  bun,  and  stuck 
against  the  sides  of  the  oven.  When  full,  they  closed  the  lid, 
and  heaped  ashes  over  it,  and  left  it  thus  for  a  few  minutes  until 
the  bread  was  baked.  At  my  approach,  aU  work  was,  for  a 
moment,  suspended.  The  astonishment  of  the  women  knew  no 
bounds  at  the  sight  of  my  gloves.  "  What  V^  said  a  young  one 
among  them,  ^^  a  skin  that  takes  off  like  that?  Ma  shallah  !'* 
Another  woman,  older  and  bolder  too,  took  and  tried  them  on, 
when  the  whole  company  raised  a  shout  of  laughter ;  and  she 
returned  them  to  me  indignantly,  saying,  '^  I  could  not  work  in 
such  things.^^ 

Meanwhile  the  poor  hen  had  been  caught,  killed,  and  con- 
signed to  the  boiling  pot,  where  it  was  still  as  if  struggling  for 
mastery  over  fire  and  water.  In  due  time,  it  was  taken  out, 
stiff  and  distorted,  with  its  beak  open,  as  if  it  had  died  in  the 
process  of  boiling ;  and,  it  will  reac&ly  be  imagined,  sufficiently 
tough.  We  ate  of  it  what  we  could ;  and  the  rest  went  to  feast- 
rug  the  children  of  our  host,  who  had  never  before  tasted  of 
their  own  hens.  And  at  last  the  evening  closed  in ;  and  while 
we  were  endeavouring  to  stretch  ourselves  on  the  small  comer 
allotted  to  us,  our  host,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  poet,  began  to  recite 
some  of  his  own  lines,  in  a  drawling,  sing-song  manner,  which, 
in  a  short  time,  sent  us  fast  asleep,  despite  the  heat,  the  close 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  the  cryiog  of  the  children,  one  of 
which  was  a  baby  only  six  months  old,  and  other  living  things 
much  worse. 

The  next  day  we  rose,  of  course,  early.  We  were  told  of 
robbers  in  these  parts,  and  our  hosts  offered  many  vows  for  our 
safe  arrival  at  Baalbek.  For  this  once  the  villagers  seemed  to 
believe  in  earnest  in  some  kind  of  danger,  for  no  one  offered  to 
escort  us,  so  we  started  alone.  We  followed  the  narrow  valley 
to  the  north,  along  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  and  passing  by  the 
foundation  of  an  ancient  building,  with  remains  of  columns 
scattered  about,  we  continued  to  ascend,  till  we  reached  the  end 
of  the  valley.  Then,  crossing  the  brow  of  a  hiU  to  the  left, 
which  was  covered  with  bushes,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  and  con- 
spicuous rock,  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  snow,  through 
which,  here  and  there,  bright  scarlet  anemone^,  like  lai^e  drops 
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of  bloody  opened  their  Ml-blowu  petals  to  the  mommg  sun. 
following,  in  a  northerly  direction^  over  a  kind  of  table  land^ 
we  soon  left  the  snow,  and  we  gradually  descended  the  hiUs, 
across  green  meadows,  and  rich  pasture  land,  covered  with 
bright  spring  flowers,  the  white  alyssum,  the  scarlet  adonis,  the 
purple  and  yellow  crocusses,  and  others,  tiD  at  last  we  reached, 
safe  and  sound,  the  famous  city  of  the  sun,  Baalb^,  about  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  by  no  means  so  hospitable 
as  those  of  Selghair ;  for  we  knocked  at  several  doors  without 
success.  No  one  would  have  us !  In  this  dilemma,  we  betook 
ourselves  to  the  house  of  the  emir,  and  being  ushered  into  his 
presence,  we  made  our  wants  known  to  him.  We  begged,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  would  use  no  violence  in  forcing  our 
society  on  any  of  his  people.  He  promised  he  would  not ;  and 
while  he  conversed  with  us  and  treated  us  to  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
to  a  whiff  of  his  pipe,  one  of  his  emissaries  was  going  about  the 
place  to  find  us  a  lodging.  He  soon  returned,  saying  he  had 
got  one  ready.  At  this  intelligence,  we  thanked  the  emir  for 
his  assistance,  and  bowing  to  the  officers  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, we  left  the  room.  No  sooner  were  we  installed  in  a 
house  only  one  step  better  than  our  last  abode  at  Selghair,  than 
I  left  my  Mend  to  make  what  preparation  he  could  for  our 
dinner,  and  since  our  hours  at  Saalbek  were  numbered,  I  ran 
at  once  to  view  the  famous  ruins.  I  climbed  at  a  breach  in  the 
outer  wall,  and  making  my  way  among  broken  shafts  of  colunms 
and  fragments  of  cornices  beautifdlly  carved,  which  lay  scat- 
tered in  grand  confusion  on  the  groimd,  I  sat  down  in  wonder 
and  delight  under  the  peristyle  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  stupendous  remains  now  standing  before  me. 
These  ruins  are  the  largest  and  the  most  remarkable  in  Syria. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  outer  wall,  there  are  two  principal 
relics  of  the  former  splendour  of  this  famous  city  of  the  sun, 
Heliopolis.  One  is  the  temple  of  the  sun,  and  the  other  the 
remains  of  a  much  older  building,  of  which  only  a  few  columns 
are  now  standing.  The  temple  of  the  sun,  under  which  I  was 
now  sitting,  has  been  partly  destroyed  and  defaced  by  the 
Saracens,  who  turned  it  into  a  citadel.  It  is  square,  with  an 
outward  row  of  columns  of  Corinthian  order,  many  of  which 
are  still  standing.  The  doorway  of  this  temple  is  a  marvellous 
piece  of  sculpture.  This  building  is  generally  ascribed  by  Arabic 
writers  to  the  Sabseans ;  but  it  was  erected  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
who  dedicated  it  to  the  sun.  The  other  ruin,  which  is  far  more 
interesting  for  its  antiquity,  consists  of  six  columns  of  colossal 
size,  with  their  entablature  still  as  perfect  as  three  thousand 
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years  can  leave  it.  These  (columns  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  temple,  erected  by  Solomon  at  this  his 
Baalath.  But  if  those  splendid  columns  really  be  traces  of  the 
greatness  of  IsraePs  king,  by  whom  were  the  enormous  masses 
of  the  outer  wall  laid,  as  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Baal- 
Gad?  Were  they  men  or  Titans,  Hivites  or  Bephaims,  who 
piled  these  huge  stones,  forty  cubits  long,  and  four  cubits  square, 
as  we  younger  mortals  do  bricks,  one  upon  another?  Their 
name  was  written  on  the  dust  in  which  they  lay,  and  has  long 
since  perished:  but  their  wonderful  works  still  remain;  these 
have,  hitherto,  defied  the  wasting  hand  of  time,  and  seem  to 
vie  with  the  mountain  rocks  in  lasting  for  ever.  From  these 
stupendous  ruins  the  view  extends  to  the  north  into  the  bound- 
less plains  of  Syria,  and  south  along  the  whole  vale  of  Lebanon. 
Baalbek,  which  is  built  in  a  most  fertile  soil,  lies  itself  em- 
bosomed in  the  rich  foliage  of  evei^reens,  refreshed  by  abun- 
dant streams  of  living  water,  which  once  made  the  town  a 
garden  of  delights,  and  now  runs  to  waste  among  the  scattered 
remains  of  her  ancient  glory. 

I  left  these  ruins  with  regret;  but  as  we  were  travelling 
against  time,  I  had  none  of  it  to  spare.  And  I  went  from 
thence  to  a  spot  almost  as  interesting  as  the  temple  itself;  I 
mean,  to  the  quarry  from  which  these  huge  masses  of  stone 
were  hewn.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ruins.  There  is, 
in  this  quarry,  a  block  of  stone,  which  measures  upwards  d 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  six  feet  square,  left  tilting  at  one  end, 
as  if  about  to  be  removed  from  the  quarry.  By  what  means  the 
builders  severed  those  blocks  from  the  rock,  and,  when  severed, 
conveyed  them  to  their  place,  will  continue  a  wonder.  For  in 
Egypt,  the  only  monolyths  to  be  at  all  compared  with  these, 
viz.,  the  obelisks  of  Luxor,  Thebes,  On,  and  Alexandria,  were, 
we  know,  transported  by  water  from  the  quarries  of  red  granite 
at  Syene.  But  here  there  was  no  water  to  float  these  stones; 
and  although  the  distance  was  short,  yet  their  huge  masses  and 
enormous  weight  must  have  been  hard  to  manage  by  people 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  think  so  much  our  inferiors  in 
knowledge. 

I  returned  to  dinner,  but  that  was  soon  over,  for  at  Baalbek 
who  could  think  of  eating  ?  And  then  I  went  back,  to  spend 
the  remaining  moments  of  the  day  among  the  ruins.  Here  I 
witnessed  a  scene,  which  pencil  may  perhaps,  but  which  pen 
may  never,  paint.  I  had  seen  the  Copilambram  pagodas  in 
southern  India;  and  I  had  visited  the  whole  of  Egypt :  I  had 
been  among  her  wondrous  monuments  at  all  times  of  the  day ; 
I  had  seen  the  sun  rise  over  the  desert  hiUs,  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
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and  pour  forth^  as  of  old,  Ms  golden  beams  over  the  ancient 
plain  of  Thebes,  and  on  the  time-worn,  and  now  silent,  colossus 
of  Memnon ;  and  oft  I 


watch'd,  at  thoughtful  eve. 


A  gale  from  bowers  of  balm 
Sweep  o'er  the  billowy  com,  and  heave 

The  tresses  of  the  palm. 
Just  as  the  lingering  sun  had  touch'd  with  gold. 
Far  o'er  the  *  desert '  shade,  some  tower  of  giants  old :" 

That  was  in  heathen  lands.  But  now,  while  looking  at  the 
snows  of  Hermon,  that  rose  above  the  distant  plain  in  a  soft 
evening  sky,  I  beheld  the  sun  set  over  his  own  temple  at  Baalbek 
from  the  sacred  heights  of  Lebanon. 

Chap.  V. — Departure  Jrom  Baalbek — Noah's  Tomb — Return  to 


The  next  day  I  was  up  before  sunrise,  and  among  the  mins^ 
where  I  remained  till  breakfast.  Then  came  our  departure; 
alas  !  too  soon.  We  took  the  road  to  Zahle,  which  lay  before 
us,  across  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Not  far  from 
Baalbek,  we  passed  a  building,  apparently  of  modem  construc- 
tion, made  up  of  ancient  pillars,  and  blocks  of  red  and  grey 
granite ;  and  following  our  path,  along  the  plain,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  we  soon  crossed  the  Leontes,  over  a  bridge,  and 
shortly  after  came  to  Karak,  and  there  halted  at  the  shrine  of 
Noah^s  tomb. 

^'  Here,'^  said  a  Mussulman ;  "  here  was  Noah  buried.  Peace 
be  upon  him  V 

'^ Was  he  really?'' 

"  Wallah !  He  lived  upwards  of  a  thousand  years ;  never 
lost  a  tooth ;  and,  even  then,  had  not  a  single  grey  hair,  and  it 
is  a  wonder  too,  with  all  his  domestic  troubles.'' 

"  Domestic  troubles  !  what  were  they  ?" 

*^His  wife,  Vahela!  wallah!  Vahela  his  wife!  she  was 
drowned  in  the  flood ;  but  Noah,  peace  be  upon  him  I  he  was 
a  good  man,  and  a  just :  he  was  brought  and  buried  here." 

'^  You  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  about  it,  my  friend.  But 
when  I  was  at  Djidda," — 

'^  You  at  Djidda !  Ma  shallah !  so  was  I.  I  have  been  to 
Mecca,  and  worshipped  at  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  peace  be  on 
him." 

^^Then  you  must  have  seen  Eve's  tomb  at  Djidda?" 

"Wallah !  I  should  think  I  had,  who  has  not?" 
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'^  Well,  she  was  a  very  tall  woman ;  was  she  not?^^ 

^^ Wallah:  her  body  reaches  from  one  end  of  the  burial- 
ground  to  the  other,  several  himdred  yards/' 

^'  How  is  it  then  that  Noah,  who  lived  so  long,  you  say, 
should  be  so  much  shorter  than  Eve ;  only  seventy  yards  V' 

'^Oh,  I  will  teU  you!  They  buried  him  with  his  knees 
downwards/' 

From  Karak  we  went  to  Zahle ;  but  as  the  plague  was  re- 
ported there,  we  tarried  not,  and  rapidly  passing  by,  we  began 
to  ascend,  through  grassy  slopes  and  flowery  meadows,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Lebanon,  from  whence  we  had  a  beautiftd  view 
of  Moimt  Hermon.  The  sun  had  already  set  for  us,  behind  the 
mountain  on  which  we  stood,  but  his  golden  rays  were  stream- 
ing over  the  plain  at  our  feet,  and  along  the  purple  ridges  of 
Ante-Lebanon,  above  which  the  summit  of  Mount  Hermon 
rose  high  in  a  cloudless  sky.  We  continued  to  ascend  by  trick- 
ling rUls,  and  flowing  brooks,  deep  in  the  moving  sand,  and 
among  rocks  and  stones,  higher  and  higher,  until,  after  sunset, 
we  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass,  by  the  peak  of  Qneise; 
from  whence,  in  the  silence  of  evening,  the  eye  ranged  from  the 
dark  red  horizon  over  the  dim  and  boundless  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean;  and  soon  affcer,  we  alighted  at  a  small  khan 
near  the  spring  of  'Ain  el-Hadjel.  It  was  cold  and  damp,  with 
little  or  no  fire,  and  there  was  barely  room  in  it  to  stretch  our- 
selves on  the  naked  earth,  with  only  a  little  sacking  under  our 
cloaks.  Moreover,  there  was  nothing  to  be  had.  The  latest 
traveller  towards  Damascus  had  bought  the  last  remaining  loaf, 
and  oxxr  host  trusted  to  chance  for  his  own  morning  meal. 

I  rose  the  next  day  with  the  dawn,  suffering  fi^m  a  bad  cold 
— ^no  more  indeed  than  what  I  had  expected — and  took,  at  once, 
the  road  to  Beyrut  which  lay  far  on  the  plain  below.  I  felt  too 
unwell  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  scenery,  and  I  pressed 
onwards,  anxious  to  arrive,  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  house  of 
my  friends.  But  more  haste  is  worse  speed,  and  the  Turkish 
proverb,  as  old  as  these  hills,  ^^he  who  goes  too  fast,  stops  on 
the  road,''  came  home  to  me  with  double  force,  when,  on  my 
way  down  the  mountain,  my  horse  dropped  a  shoe !  On  a  road, 
too,  unlike  any  other  for  ruggedness,  without  a  house,  a  man, 
or  a  nail,  before  my  journey's  end.  Besides,  my  companion, 
with  his  servant,  had  long  before  left  me,  so  that  I  was  alone 
when  this  misfortune  took  place.  But,  as  they  say  in  the  East, 
'^  difficulty  is  the  beginning  of  success."  Well,  then,  in  the 
name  of  Aristotle :  Kara  rov  ievrepov  ttXoOv  '^  If  I  cannot 
ride,  I  must  walk !"  and  so  saying,  I  jumped  off  the  saddle, 
though  not  in  the  serenest  frame  of  mind.     This  trifling  acci- 
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dent,  howenrer,  proved  a  providential  occurrence;  for,  as  the 
proverb  says  again,  "  What  God  does,  is  well  done  :'^  it  obliged 
me  to  walk,  and  thus  to  shake  off  the  chill  I  had  taken  during 
the  night,  which  might  have  been  the  germ  of  a  future  illness ; 
and  as  I  got  better,  it  enabled  me  also  to  enjoy  more  at  leisure 
the  fine  scenery  by  which  I  was  surrounded  on  all  sides.  In  the 
morning  sim,  the  pretty  butterflies,  Dolitis  ApoUina,  and,  lower 
down  the  hill,  Thais  Hypsipyle,  soared  at  leisure  among  shrubs 
of  rock-rose  in  full  bloom,  now  flying  past  with  rapid  wing,  and 
then  settling  on  a  tuft  of  white  cyclamen,  or  on  a  purple  ane- 
mone :  while  overhead  the  hawk  poised  himself  in  the  air,  in 
order  to  spy  the  crested  laxk,  chirping  as  it  sauntered  along  my 
lonely  path.  Thus  beguiled  on  my  way  by  the  road  itself,  I 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  worn  and  weary,  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Smith,  by  whom  I  was  again  kindly  welcomed. 
I  was  now  wiser  than  when  I  left  it ;  and  fiilly  purposed,  when 
travelling  for  pleasure,  never  again  to  brave  the  weather  without 
sufficient  food  and  shelter,  or  never  again  to  trust  to  something 
somewhere. 


Chap.  VI. — Preparations  for  the  journey   to  Jerusalem — De- 
parture from  BeyrUt — Halt  at  the  Wely  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 

In  spite  of  my  walk  on  the  preceding  day,  I  could  not  alto- 
gether escape  from  the  effects  of  cold ;  and  I  awoke,  feeling 
uncomfortable,  and  being  thankful  to  be  no  longer  at  Qabb 
Elyas,  but  with  friends,  who  made  iUness  almost  a  pleasure. 
My  hurried  march,  too,  had  brought  on  a  swelled  ancle,  so  that 
I  was  fairly  laid  up,  with  plenty  of  time  to  make  aU  necessary 
preparations  for  my  intended  trip  to  Jerusalem. 

The  neighbouring  country  had,  for  some  time,  been  un- 
settled, and  the  road  from  Beyrut  along  the  sea,  to  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  and  from  thence  into  the  interior,  was  at  this  time  re- 
ported to  be  unsafe.  A  traveller  was  even  said  to  have  been 
shot  at,  not  far  from  Sidon,  a  day  or  two  before.  This  was 
a  sad  disappointment  to  me ;  for,  although  none  of  us  gave  more 
heed  to  such  rumours  than  they  generally  deserve,  in  a  land 
where  it  is  a  common  practice  to  frighten  travellers  into  taking 
an  escort,  still  I  could  not  but  yield,  however  reluctantly,  to 
the  opinion  of  my  friends,  who  thought  it  best,  on  the  whole, 
that  I  should  proceed  by  sea  to  Jaffa.  This  knotty  point  once 
settled,  I  engaged  a  boat,  which  was  to  take  me  thither,  wind 
and  weather  permitting,  in  two  days.  My  servant  was  in  attend- 
ance, provisions  were  purchased ;  and  with  my  tent,  bed,  saddle. 
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and  cooking  utensils  safe  in  the  boat^  I  waited  for  a  favourable 
wind.  But  the  wind  would  not  blow ;  and  for  two  days  we  were 
actually  wind-bound.  This  was,  however,  providential,  for  while 
thus  only  waiting  for  a  breath  of  wind  to  enable  me  to  start,  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Smithes  arrived  from  Jerusalem,  having  travelled 
the  same  land-route  I  had  purposed  to  take,  which  he  said  was 
perfectly  safe.  This  altered  my  plans  at  once,  and  I  decided  on 
going  by  land.  I  sent  for  my  luggage  from  the  boat;  and 
having  paid  the  owner  half  the  fare  for  his  disappointment,  and 
to  my  own  infinite  satisfaction,  I  lost  no  time  for  equipping 
myself  for  a  land  journey.  My  host,  ever  ready  with  his  long 
experience  of  the  country,  and  land  offices,  procured  at  once  for 
me  two  trusty  muleteers,  and  three  good  mules;  one  for  the 
luggage,  and  one  for  each  of  my  two  servants,  who  were,  Abon 
Eesldn,  an  elderly  man,  and  a  dapper  youth  of  sixteen,  named 
Saleh.  My  own  steed  was  a  mettled  Arab,  which  I  was  to 
take  to  his  owner  at  Jerusalem;  and  as  I  was  to  travel  alone, 
and  it  is  always  best  to  go  about  with  as  little  show  as  possible, 
I  took  with  me  no  more  than  was  necessary ;  which,  however, 
I  found  afterwards  amply  sufficient.  I  now  gave  it  in  charge  to 
Abon  Kesl&n,  with  the  following  list : — ^A  small  ordnance  tent ; 
a  bed,  consisting  of  two  carpets,  a  very  thin  mattress,  two  pair 
of  sheets,  one  blanket,  a  pillow,  and  two  pillow  cases,  with  one 
table  cloth, — ^the  whole  of  which  rolled  up  into  a  small  bundle 
by  means  of  two  straps,  and  was  then  put  into  a  coarse  hair 
bag;  a  tin  kettle,  a  tea  pot,  a  coflfee  pot,  two  mugs,  a  tea 
canister,  a  sugar  and  coffee  box,  and  a  salt  cellar,  aU  of  tin ; 
with  two  or  three  pewter  plates,  a  small  pan,  the  lid  of  which 
formed  a  plate,  and  a  trivet  to  fit  inside ;  three  knives  and  forks, 
a  few  pewter  table  spoons  and  tea  spoons,  and  a  few  small  Turkish 
coffee  cups  :  the  whole  of  which  went  into  a  small  wooden  chest, 
two  feet  in  length,  by  one  foot  in  depth  and  width.  The  tent, 
enclosed  in  a  bag,  was  swung  on  one  side  of  the  luggage-horse, 
and  the  bed  on  the  other  side,  while  the  chest  was  fixed  between 
them.  I  carried  no  fire-arms,  and  afterwards  never  felt  the 
want  of  them.  As  I  wished  to  receive  my  first  impressions  of 
the  country  from  the  scenery  itself,  I  had  purposely  read  no  ac- 
counts of  travellers,  and  carried  none  with  me  :  my  only  books 
were,  a  pocket  Bible,  a  prayer  book,  with  a  copy  of  the  gospels 
in  Syro-Chaldaic,  and  the  same  in  Arabic.     I  also  took  with  ' 

me  the  excellent  map  of  Palestine  of  Drs.  Robinson  and  Smith. 
But  instead  of  pistols  I  carried  with  me  the  far  greater  if  not 
altogether  indispensable  safeguard,  as  weU  as  advantage,  of  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the  country,  to 
deliver  me  from  the  trammels  of  an  interpreter,  and  set  me  free  | 

! 
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to  enjoy  the  chajms  of  safe  and  independent  travel :  for  in  all 
important  matters  on  the  road^  trust  no  one  but  yourself.  Learn 
to  converse  with  your  hosts^  and  treat  them  with  the  respect 
they  shew  you,  and  which  is  due  to  them,  especially  in  their 
own  land.  This  often  stood  me  in  good  stead  while  traversing 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country ;  in  which,  of  course,  I 
heard  often  enough  of  robbers,  but  never  saw  one. 

Everything,  our  quarantine  pass  included,  being  now  prepared, 
and  the  leather  bags  being  full  of  provisions,  with  bread,  figs  and 
dates,  the  mules  were  brought  and  tethered  in  the  yard:  my 
servants  chattered  merrily ;  while  I,  too,  was  in  good  spirits  at 
the  prospect  of  my  journey  through  scenes  of  the  deepest  interest, 
and  under  the  influence  of  such  a  delightful  climate.  So  that 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  as  it  rose  over  the  peaks  of  Lebanon, 
on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  April,  found  me  dressed,  and  ready  to 
start.  But  the  thousand  and  one  trifles,  unavoidable  on  the  first 
day  of  travel  in  the  East — a  rope  wanted  here,  a  strap  there, 
then  Abon  KeslAn^s  pipe  broken,  and  SaleVs  young  cousin  and 
grandmother  in  tears— delayed  us  several  hours,  and  the  sun  was 
already  high  over  our  heads  when  Abon  Kesl&n  entered  the  room 
in  which  I  was  sitting  with  Dr.  Smith,  and  said,  "  Kullo  hazir  V' 
"Everything  is  ready .^'  I  went  down  stairs,  and  having  seen 
my  servants  and  their  chai^  safe  on  their  steeds,  I  swung  the 
saddle-bags  which  held  my  wearing  apparel  over  my  saddle,  and, 
taking  leave  of  my  kind  friends,  left  their  hospitable  roof. 

tLg  day  was,  of  course,  lovely.  A  gentle  breeze  from  the 
heights  of  Lebanon  was  rippling  the  blue  surface  of  the  bay, 
deep  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU ;  while  it  scattered  in  the  air  the 
petals  of  the  almond-tree,  and  fenned  the  branches  of  many  a 
pahn.  Our  road  lay  at  first  through  a  sandy  level,  and  thicb 
hedges  of  prickly  pear.  Then,  a  little  further,  through  the  wood 
of  pines  which  I  had  crossed  a  few  days  before,  on  my  way  to 
Damascus ;  the  dark  foliage  of  which  set  off,  as  a  foreground, 
the  tender  green  of  the  plain,  and  the  snows  of  Lebanon,  high 
in  a  sky  of  the  deepest  blue.  A  fair  entrance  into  the  promised 
land !  We  followed  our  route  for  a  while  among  sandy  moimds, 
till  we  came  to  the  grassy  banks  of  a  narrow  stream  that  winds 
among  the  rich  meadows  of  Es  Schweif&t.  On  the  left,  the  eye 
wandered  among  the  white  villages  of  the  Druses,  scattered  over 
the  lower  slopes  of  Lebanon  wlich  here  gradually  recedes  from 
the  shore  to  make  room  for  the  plain  of  Canaan.  And  before  us, 
our  path  lay  through  tangled  grass  and  shrubs  of  oleander  and 
agrius-castuB  in  leaf;  b^ond  which,  as  far  as  the  horizon,  spread 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Great  Sea.  Who  can  describe  the  beau- 
ties of  spring  on  the  coast  of  Canaan !  when  "  the  earth,  made 
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soft  witli  eatly  showers/'  and  even  now  blessed  in  her  bud,  seems 
"  crowned  with  the  goodness  of  the  Lord/'  and  nature  breaks 
forth  into  singing.  Whether  in  the  outgoings  of  the  morning, 
when  the  drops  of  dew  glitter  like  precious  stones  in  the  first 
rays  of  mom ;  or,  in  the  evening,  when  the  purple  wave  of  the 
Great  Sea  rolls  in  the  golden  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
fondly  murmurs  on  the  strand  of  ages  and  glories  past — every- 
thing here,  oh  Lord !  is  especially  thine,  and  praises  thy  truth 
and  faithfulness  unto  aU  ages. 

Our  steeds  even  seemed  to  enjoy  the  surrounding  scene,  as 
they  paced  along  freely,  with  a  quick  and  willing  step.  On  our 
way,  we  sauntered  across  meadows  spangled  with  early  spring 
flowers — ^true  relics  of  paradise.  The  red  ranunculus,  the  white 
cyclamen,  the  rose-coloured  flax,  the  bright  adonis,  the  blue 
lycopsis,  and  other  flowers  of  a  thousand  hues,  formed  the 
carpet  on  which  we  trod,  while  the  yellow  butterfly,  the  elegant 
Thais,  and  the  brilliant  Argus  and  Phlseas,  flitted  by  with 
rapid  wing,  to  settle  on  a  tuft  of  fragrant  thyme,  or  on  the 
fiill-blown  petals  of  a  gum-cistus.  Anon,  our  path  led  us 
among  the  tombs  and  time-worn  sepulchres  of  an  ancient  city, 
now  tenanted  only  by  hideous  lizards,  which  crept  in  and  out  of 
them,  as  we  passed,  like  the  grim  shades  of  some  reprobate 
Canaanites,  which,  of  old,  lay  buried  in  this  city  of  the  dead ; 
now,  along  the  beach,  strewed  with  shells,  among  which  a  few 
sprightly  sand-pipers  merrily  ran  and  twittered  on  the  water's 
edge  :  then,  over  a  plain  of  sand,  adorned  with  patches  of  blue 
lupine,  and  past  the  Khan-el-Musey,  with  its  motley  group  of 
native  travellers,  on  to  the  "  borders  of  Sidon,"  to  the  shaded 
banks  of  the  Tamyras.  The  air  was  warm,  the  sky  without  a 
doud,  and  the  rays  of  the  sim,  fast  nearing  the  horizon,  peered 
through  clumps  of  oleander  and  tamarisk,  and  sparkled  in  the 
eddying  wave  of  the  stream ;  while  the  kingfisher  darted  on  his 
finny  prey,  and  birds,  ensconced  in  that  peaceful  retreat,  poured 
forth  their  evening  song  to  the  glory  of  him  who  made  them. 
We  crossed  the  stream,  and  then  I  set  foot,  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  ancient  territory  of  Sidon.  For,  in  the  olden  time,  the 
bed  of  the  Tamyras  formed  its  northern  limit.  And  then,  fol- 
lowing for  a  little  while  the  rugged  road  that  leads  from  the 
strand,  on  which  I  bought  some  fish  of  a  fisherman,  over  the 
cape  of  Jonah,  we  came,  after  simset,  to  the  shrine  of  that 
prophet,  and  there  halted  for  the  night. 

The  tent  was  pitched  between  a  few  mulberry-trees  on  the 
shore,  and  my  servants  were  preparing  my  supper  of  the  fish  I 
had  just  bought,  when  a  deformed  little  man,  attracted  by  the 
hissing  and  smell  of  the  frying-pan,  came  leaning  on  a  staff,  to 
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pay  me  a  visit.  Poor  fellow  !  he  was,  as  he  said,  himgry ;  and 
that  sofitened  his  Moslem  prejudices,  and  brought  him  to  beg 
for  food  of  me, — ^not  a  Samaritan,  but  a  Christian.  I  bade  him 
sit  down,  and  sharing  with  him  my  fare,  I  enquired  of  him  who 
and  what  he  was. 

"  I  am  the  keeper  of  the  Wely  of  the  prophet  Yunus,"  said 
he  :  ^^  peace  be  upon  him  V' 

"  What  do  you  know  of  Yilnus,  friend  ?'' 

'^Oh!  Yiinus  en-neby!  en-neby  Yiinus!  Dhubiibi  went  to 
Tharshish  when  he  fled  from  before  God ;  lie  was  thrown  into  the 
sea,  and  a  fish  swallowed  him ;  and  there,  in  the  dark,  he  said, 
'There  is  no  God  but  God;  praise  be  to  thee,  I  am  of  the 
wicked.*  And  after  forty  days,  the  fish  threw  him  up  here; 
there— where  you  see.'* 

"And  what  then?** 

''Then  he  was  as  bare  as  a  babe,  but  the  angel  Gabriel 
touched  him,  and  his  beard  and  the  hair  of  his  head  grew  as 
before ;  and  then  he  went  to  Tigris,  and — a  goat  fed  him  there.** 

"  Where  did  he  go,  do  you  say  ?** 

"  To  Tharshish,  to  Tigris,  somewhere  near  Istamboul,'*  said 
he,  evidently  much  pleased  at  having  delivered  himself  so  well 
of  his  lore,  while  he  looked  at  me,  as  if  he  thought  he  might 
possibly  have  gone  beyond  his  depth  in  geography.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  doing  ample  justice  to  his  supper, 
for  which  he  thanked  me ;  and  raising  himself  on  his  staff,  he 
left  me  with  his  blessing. 

Then  after  a  short  walk  on  the  beach,  in  the  cool  of  the 
evemng,  I  spread  my  bed  on  the  sand  inside  the  tent,  and  laid 
down  to  rest. 

Chaf.  VII. — Sidon — Sarepta — ottrf  the  borders  of  Tyre. 

I  rose  with  the  dawn,  and  after  a  hasty  breakfast  prepared 
overnight,  we  struck  the  tent,  packed  up  our  luggage,  and  bid- 
ding the  Wely  and  the  warden  farewell,  we  mounted  our  horses, 
and  rode  off.  A  little  way  beyond,  where  the  road  turns  off 
from  the  shore,  and  passes  over  a  rocky  promontory,  we  had  a 
near  view  of  Sidon,  and  of  its  bay,  on  which,  to  complete  the 
scene,  some  fishermen  in  a  boat  were  casting  their  net  into  the 
sea.  They  did  not  however  appear  as  fortunate  as  the  son  of 
Canaan,  also  a  fisherman,  who,  having  had  an  "  extraordinary 
haul**  in  this  bay,  built  his  hut  somewhere  on  the  beach,  and 
declared  he  would  fish  nowhere  else.  But,  he  did  not  fish  long 
alone,and  in  peace.  Others,  hearing  of  his  luck,  came  to  share  it 
with  him ;  and  while  they  spoiled  his  sport,  they  founded  Zidon. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Oh  !  that  I  could  interpret  the  murmur  of  these  waves,  as 
they  softly  lave  the  beach,  and  die !  That  I  could  hear  an 
answer  to  them  from  the  shore,  and  listen  in  silence  to  their 
whispers  of  another  world !  What  tales  of  ancient  glory  now 
past  and  gone  !  What  sighs  over  this  great  city,  now  fallen  to 
rise  no  more !  See  how  yon  fishing  boat  gently  moves  on  the 
swelling  bosom  of  the  deep.  There,  of  old,  the  proud  ships  of 
Zidon,  laden  with  her  ovm  treasures,  and  with  the  choicest  pro- 
duce of  her  soil,  spread  their  sails  of  fine  linen  to  the  winds  of 
Lebanon,  on  their  errand  to  distant  lands.  Then  was  ^^  Zidon, 
the  great  /'  then  were  her  inhabitants  famous,  when  they  dwelt 
at  ease,  in  the  midst  of  their  wealth ;  ere  other  kingdoms  had 
risen,  ere  her  own  daughter,  magnificent  Tyre,  had  appeared  on 
her  plain,  and  above  her  own  island  rock,  as  queen  of  this  sea. 
And  now  look,  by  yonder  palms,  at  that  small  fishing  town. 
Count  her  mean  and  lowly  dwellings,  scattered  within  her  crum- 
bling walls :  mark  well  her  few  fishing  boats,  here  and  there  on 
the  main  :  then  open  the  word  of  God,  and  see  how  ^^  Zidon  the 
great^^  is  fallen ! 

Descending  to  the  shore,  from  the  ridge  of  rocks  on  which  I 
stood,  we  followed  the  water's  edge,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Bostrenus,  where  a  guard  asked  for  our  quarantine  pass.  We 
crossed  the  river,  and  from  thence,  by  plantations  of  mulberry 
trees,  to  the  gate  of  the  town,  at  which  a  few  Turkish  soldiers 
were  mounting  guard.  Then,  through  dark  and  narrow  streets, 
to  the  house  of  a  Syrian  merchant,  called,  Abon  Nasir,  who  dwelt 
upon  the  town  wall,  and  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction. 
He  received  me  with  the  usual  eastern  courtesy,  and  shewed  me 
to  the  comer  seat  of  his  divan,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  had 
not  been  dusted  for  many  a  long  day.  And,  having  oflfered  me 
the  customary  welcome  of  fresh  water,  and  sweetmeats,  he 
proceeded  very  much  in  the  style  of  Agorastocles,  "  What  of 
you?  whence?  whither?  and  when?  who  are  you?  what  ails 
you?  what  say  you?''  Having  expressed  himself  satisfied  on 
all  these  points,  he  then  oflfered  to  shew  me  through  the  town  to 
the  harbour.  On  my  way  thither,  I  could  see  neither  the  foun- 
tain, nor  the  marvellous  fish,  which  Edrisi  mentions;  but,  as 
I  was  looking  for  a  boatman,  I  met  my  old  friend,  the  reis  of 
the  boat  which  I  had  engaged  at  Beyrat.  He  was  going  to 
JaflTa,  with  a  freight  of  fir  wood  from  Lebanon. 

I  got  into  a  boat,  in  order  to  examine  at  leisure  the  re- 
markable remains  of  the  harbour,  which  still  attest  the  former 
maritime  power  of  Zidon.  This  harbour,  by  nature  safe  and 
spacious,  was  afterwards  improved  in  true  Phoenician  style,  by 
being  as  it  were  scooped  out  of  the  live  rock,  and  sheltered  from 
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the  south  wind  by  a  jetty  of  enormous  masses  of  hewn  stone^ 
which  have  stood  the  washing  efforts  of  time,  and  braved  the 
fiiry  of  storms,  for  nearly  four  thousand  years.  Talk  of  Cyelo- 
pian  or  Heroic  architecture,  by  the  side  of  these  walls  !  The 
largest  stone  at  Tyreus,  at  Mycenae,  or  at  Volterrse  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  smallest  of  these.  While  the  city  has  repeatedly 
fidlen  and  risen  from  her  ruins,  these  primitive  walls  remain 
firm  as  in  ancient  days,  when  they  compassed  the  marvellous 
fleet,  gaily  decked  with  purple  banners,  for  the  festival  of 
Astarte,  patron  goddess  of  the  city.  Here  they  stand  unmoved 
at  the  impotent  roar  of  the  deep,  as  when  they  re-echoed  the 
shouts  of  joyous  mariners,  who,  trusting  to  the  imcertain  twin- 
kliug  of  a  star,  ventured  in  their  ships  for  the  distant  shores 
of  Javan;  carrying  with  them  the  riches  of  the  land,  and 
captive  children  of  God's  own  people.  But  now  "Zidon  is 
ashamed.'^  In  her  market,  where  I  could  only  find  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  the  refiise  of  the  west  is  sold  to  a  few  wan- 
dering Arabs,  iostead  of  her  own  precious  ware  to  merchant 
princes.  And  the  poor  fisherman  now  binds  his  fragile  bark 
to  the  strand,  where,  of  old,  mighty  ships  of  Tharshish  lay 
riding  at  anchor. 

As  the  sun  had  long  passed  the  meridian,  I  felt  anxious  to 
set  off,  and  I  desired  my  servants  to  lade,  and  get  ready.  Their 
unwillingness,  however,  led  me  to  suspect  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  the  wind,  when  my  host,  who  had  evidently  been  teach- 
ing them  their  lesson,  while  I  was  musing  on  Sidonian  antiquities 
in  the  harbour,  eyed  them,  as  he  thought,  unnoticed.  Then  our 
conversation  ran  thus : — 

'^  Friend,"  said  he. 

"WeU,"  said  I. 

'^  There  is  danger  on  the  road." 

"Stuff!" 

"There  is,  I  teU  you." 

"  Nonsense !" 

"But  there  is!    WaUah!" 

"IdonHbeUeveit." 

"  What !  you  are  not  afraid  ?" 

"Not  I." 

"  Well,  but  you  must  take  an  escort  with  you." 

"  I  shan't,  however :"  and,  so  saying,  I  oixlered  the  servants 
to  start ;  and  thanking  my  host  for  his  kindness  and  interest  in 
my  welfare,  I  mounted  my  horse  and  left.  But,  no  sooner  were 
we  outside  the  gate  of  the  town,  than  Abon  Kesl^  discovered, 
what  he  had  not  done  before,  that  his  horse  wanted  shoeing.  So 
he  must  needs  stop  at  the  next  farrier's,  while  I  rode  on  slowly 
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with  Saleh^  who  looked  panic-struck,  and  half  inclined  to  lag 
behind.  I  was  preparing  to  read  these  two  gentlemen  a  lecture 
on  the  duty  of  obedience,  when  I  heard  behind  me  a  voice  in  the 
distance  crying,  ^^  Khawajah  !  Sir  \"  I  turned  roimd,  and  saw 
Abon  Nasir  at  his  window,  which  opened  on  the  wall,  beckoning 
me  to  stop.  I  went  on  however,  regardless  of  his  cries,  until 
Abon  Kesl&n  came  up,  sitting  ill  at  ease  on  his  horse,  and  begged 
I  would  wait,  as  Abon  Nasir  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  halted 
at  the  top  of  the  hiU,  and  there  waited  for  him,  while  I  admired 
the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  The  plain  of  Canaan 
sloped  gently  from  the  hills  of  Lebanon  to  the  shore,  aheady 
girt  with  a  narrow  streak  of  the  whitest  foam ;  while  the  breeze 
of  noon  sped  the  white  sails  of  a  few  fishing-boats,  over  the  deep 
blue  sea.  Even  at  this  time  of  day,  and  so  near  the  town,  a 
mournful  stillness  reigned  over  the  scene,  only  broken  by  the 
distant  clink  of  the  anvil,  and  by  the  shnll  note  of  the  sea-gull 
on  the  beach.  By  this  time  Abon  Nasir  joined  us,  and  quite 
out  of  breath,  ejaculated,  ^^  Khawajah !  I — ^I  love — I  love  you 
so  much ;  I  fear — ^fear  for  you.  You  must — ^must  take  an  escort : 
I  have  ordered  it;  it  won't — ^won't  cost  you  anything:  I  will 
pay  for  it,  yes,  I — 1/^  smiting  significantly  upon  his  breast. 

My  servants  stood  aghast,  and  begged  I  would  accede  to  his 
request.  "Well  then,  my  man,''  said  I  to  Abon  Nasir,  " let  us 
be  quick,  we  must  be  oflf;  where  is  your  escort?" 

'^Coming!  coming!" 

"Where?" 

"  Coming  now ;"  which,  in  the  East,  means  any  time  within 
the  twenty-four  hours.  I  waited  some  time,  far  more  engrossed 
with  the  land  of  Canaan  before  me,  than  with  Abon  Nasir's 
alarm.  And  I  was  inclining  to  move  on,  not  wishing  to  wait 
any  longer,  when,  straining  his  eyes,  he  cried,  "  There  they  are, 
coming  to  us." 

I  looked,  and  saw  a  gaimt  figure  on  horseback,  followed  at 
some  distance  behind  by  an  old  man  on  a  donkey.  Presently 
they  came  up  to  us,  to  Abon  Nasir's  great  satisfaction.  "  El 
hamd  lilla !  here  they  are."  I  surveyed  my  escort.  The  ^'  sol- 
dier" called  Tftniis  had  evidentiy  equipped  himself  in  a  hurry, 
for  he  had  forgotten  his  powder-horn,  and  had  no  fiint  to  his 
matchlock;  and  his  companion,  the  old  man  on  the  donkey, 
whom  Abon  Nasir  introduced  as  Sheikh  Achmet,  had  no  other 
weapon  than  his  pipe-stick.  On  the  plan  however  of  the  more 
the  merrier,  I  felt  no  objection  to  their  accompanying  me,  espe- 
cially when  I  found,  as  I  expected,  that  they  were  clients  of 
Abon  Nasir's,  who  were  anxious  to  return  home  into  the  interior 
under  my  protection.     I  said,  of  course,  "  Welcome !"  and  Abon 
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Nasir^  pleased  at  having  effected  his  purpose^  saw  us  all  off 
together,  and  wished  us  a  prosperous  journey,  ^^  Ma  salame !  in 
peace." 

Turning  to  the  south,  we  descended  from  the  hill  on  which 
we  stood,  into  the  narrow  plain  which  extends  to  Sarepta,  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  land  first  chosen 
by  Canaan  for  his  dwelling  place,  which  reached,  as  before 
noticed,  from  the  Tamyras  north  of  Zidon,  to  the  white  promon- 
tory south  of  Tyre.  This  plain  was  now  one  bed  of  flowers  of 
all  hues,  among  which  I  noticed  particularly  the  bright  blossom 
of  the  scarlet  pea,  growing  here  in  profusion.  Two  small  streams 
crossed  our  path,  which  by  and  by  brought  us  through  a  carpet 
of  the  softest  grass,  to  a  spring  of  delicious  water,  gurglmg 
under  the  shade  of  an  old  tamarisk.  And  then  we  passed  by  a 
small  creek,  overgrown  with  rushes,  and  filled  with  stagnant 
water,  probably  the  site  of  an  ancient  harbour,  from  whence, 
may  be,  the  thoughtless  Europa  eloped  with  Jove ;  and  a  little 
further,  the  path  which  rises  a  Uttle  over  a  low  projecting  moimd, 
soon  brought  us  to  a  few  heaps  of  rubbish,  proftisely  covered 
with  tufts  of  the  blue  sand-wort,  in  fuU  bloom.  This  was  the 
site  of  ^^  Zarepath  of  Zidon,"  or  Sarepta. 

Of  Sarepta  itself,  nothing  remains  but  these  scattered  ruins. 
Neither  its  ancient  fiimaces,  in  which  the  iron  and  brass  of  the 
adjacent  hills,  and  Sidonian  glass-ware,  was  worked,  and  from 
which  it  took  its  name ;  nor  the  house  of  the  poor  widow,  with 
whom  Elijah  dwelt,  when  fleeing  from  before  Jezebel ;  nor  that 
of  her  antitype,  the  woman  of  Canaan,  who  came  to  Christ,  and 
craved  his  pity  for  her  only  child ;  nor  even  the  footsteps  of  the 
Son  of  God  himself,  have  left  a  single  trace.  But  the  scenery 
is  still  the  same.  Looking  along  the  shore,  towards  Zidon,  sur- 
roimded  with  green  fields,  and  groves  of  palms,  the  plain  looked 
as  firesh,  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  as  majestic,  and  its  snow  as 
white  against  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  as  in  the  days  of  Elijah. 
And  looking  round  towards  Tyre,  the  sea  was  as  blue,  the  coast 
as  rich,  and  the  flowers  of  the  field  as  bright,  as  when  they 
smiled  at  our  Saviour's  presence  on  the  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
which  he  visited  in  search  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 
But,  if  his  footprints  be  not  seen,  these  scenes  which  he  beheld, 
remain  as  yet  unchanged;  while,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  his  name 
appears  written  everywhere,  holy  and  blessed  for  ever. 

Leaving  on  a  hiU  to  the  left  the  more  modem  village  of 
Surafend,  as  Sarepta  is  now  called  by  native  writers,  we  came, 
a  few  miles  further,  to  a  place  called  Adl&n,  where  there  are 
traces  of  ancient  buildings,  now  completely  ruined.  But  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  this  spot,  is  a  natural  cave  of  large 
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size,  surroimded  with  mimerous  tombs,  hewn  in  the  perpendi- 
cular side  of  the  hiU,  which  here  rises  half  a  mile  from  the  sea. 
These  tombs  seem  to  have  been  connected,  in  ancient  days,  with 
the  ruins  already  mentioned,  which  probably  marked  the  site  of 
Omithonpolis,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  a  small  town  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  It  took  its  name  probably  from  the  number  of 
sacred  doves  kept  there,  as  well  as  at  Heliopolis  in  Syria ;  in  con- 
nexion with  the  worship  of  some  of  the  Phoenician  sea-gods, 
as  Dercetis  at  Joppa,  and  Ashtaroth  in  Zidon. 

The  tombs  cut  in  the  rock  attracted  my  attention,  from  being 
the  first  of  the  kind  I  had  seen  in  this  country.  They  consisted 
of  a  cell  six  or  eight  feet  high,  by  six  feet  square ;  on  three  sides 
of  which  was  raised,  on  the  ground,  a  trough  wherein  the  dead 
lay.  The  entrance  is  small,  square,  and  rabbetted  all  round, 
to  admit  the  stone  with  which  it  was  closed  and  sealed.  At 
present  they  afford  a  secure  retreat  to  owls,  and  other  birds  of 
prey,  some  of  which  flew  at  my  approach,  while  others  kept 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  roost.  The  cavern  itself  is  a 
large  natural  excavation,  of  considerable  depth,  and  is  probably 
the  one  alluded  to  in  Joshua  xiii.  4,  as  the  Meazah,  (or  cavern) 
of  the  Sidonians ;  as,  from  its  size  and  position  it  must  always 
have  been  well  known,  and  thus  a  very  fit  object  to  mark  a 
boundary. 

I  stood  for  an  instant  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  The  sun 
was  setting  in  a  glowing  sky.  It  seemed  to  waft  ashore  on  the 
waves,  from  the  western  horizon,  a  continual  fiood  of  purple  and 
gold.     Had  Herodotus  been  here,  he  would  have  heard  it  hiss ! 

We  went  on,  and  the  cool  shades  of  evening  were  fast  spread- 
ing over  the  earth,  when  we  reached  the  steep  banks  of  the 
Leontes,  which  rolls,  in  its  deep  and  contracted  bed,  the  melted 
snows  of  Ante-Lebanon  into  the  bosom  of  the  great  sea.  We 
crossed  it  on  a  quaint  old  bridge,  and  on  the  other  side  we  halted 
for  the  night  on  the  threshold  of  the  Tyrian  territory,  at  the 
Kahn  el  Khasimiyeh.  This  khan  is  partly  in  ruins,  and  could 
afford  us  no  shelter ;  I  therefore  pitched  my  tent  on  the  roof, 
and  then  began  to  think  of  something  to  eat.  While  Abon 
Kesl&n  grumbled  at  feeling  hungry,  Saleh  no  doubt  thinking 
the  few  starved  fowls,  that  were  startled  at  our  approach,  fair 
game,  asked  no  questions  but  caught  one  of  these  hapless  birds 
by  the  legs,  and  drawing  out  his  pocket  knife  in  a  trice  cut  off 
its  head.  It  was  then  too  late  to  remonstrate.  The  fowl  was 
accordingly  plucked,  boiled  and  served  at  once.  But  although 
I  was  rather  hungry,  after  a  six  hours'  ride,  my  teeth  tried  it  in 
vain,  and  Sheikh  Achmet  whom  I  asked  to  supper,  could  make 
nothing  of  it.     But  when  it  came  to  Abon  Kesllbi's  turn,  the  bird 
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disappeared  at  once,  to  the  astonishment  of  Saleh,  who  only 
came  in  for  the  bones.  I  made  it  up  to  Sheikh  Ibrahim  by  a 
cup  of  coflFee,  and  a  pipe  of  good  Djebelee,  of  the  merits  of 
which,  however,  I  speak  on  hearsay  only,  as  I  never  could  learn 
to  smoke,  in  the  east  or  the  west.  The  old  man,  who  was  rather 
jaded  on  his  arrival,  gradually  revived,  and  then  became  inquisi- 
tive. I  told  him  of  steamers,  but  he  had  already  seen  one  off 
Sidon.  I  then  plied  him  with  railway  traflSc,  but  this  was  too 
fast  for  him ;  he  could  not  exactly  take  it  in.  But  when  I  told 
him  of  people  in  the  west,  who  sleep  with  one  eye  open,  he 
laid  down  his  pipe  in  utter  astonishment,  opened  his  mouth  and 
eyes  wide,  and  exclaimed,  "  Wah !  wah !  Ma  ehallah!  won- 
derful !  then  nobody  can  rob  them.'' 

"Of  course  not,''  I  said;  "thafs  why  they  keep  it  open. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  try  it  yourself?" 

^^  I  wiU,"  answered  the  old  man,  "this  very  night." 

But  soon  finding  that  when  he  closed  one  eye,  the  other 
quickly  followed,  he  began  to  nod  over  his  pipe ;  and  thinking 
it  best  to  try  the  experiment  elsewhere,  he  left  me  for  the  night. 

For  my  part,  I  could  not  so  soon  retire  to  rest ;  but  I  sat  at 
the  door  of  my  tent,  listening  in  silence  to  the  muffled  roar  of 
the  Tyrian  main,  while  I  dwelt  on  the  magnificent  sight  of  cloud- 
less heavens,  spangled  with  a  host  of  briUiant  worlds,  the  highest 
of  which  is  but  God's  footstool !  "  There  was  no  speech  nor 
language;"  even  in  the  dead  of  the  night  "their  voice  was  not 
heard."  Yet  how  they  declared  '^  the  glory  of  God,"  and  how 
they  uttered  the  knowledge  of  Him,  who  commanded,  and  they 
were  made  !  while  every  twinkling  star  in  the  firmament  above 
seemed  to  whisper  to  the  earth,  "  the  Lord  reigneth." 

M. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   EEJECTION  AND  PASSION. 

Many  readers  of  Christ's  life  pass  by,  with  haste  or  inattention, 
the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Jews  rejected  him  who  was  their 
king.  It  was  remarkable,  because  they  did  not  merely  disbelieve 
him,  but  pursued  him  to  death  with  a  relentless  hatred.  To 
suppose  that  they  actively  persecuted  him  on  account  of  the  good 
he  did,  is  at  variance  with  human  nature.  There  is  no  instance 
on  record  of'  any  one's  goodness  (considered  by  itself)  being  the 
reason  for  his  sufferings.  The  sinfulness  of  those  who  have  ill 
treated  just  men,  has  never  consisted  in  their  own  consciousness 
of  destroying  what  was  good ;  but  in  their  inability  to  distin- 
guish good  from  evil. 

A  mere  disbelief  in  Jesus  would  not  have  made  the  Jews  slay 
him,  They  would  have  let  him  alone,  as  Pilate  was  disposed  to 
do.  Nor  has  any  one  an  elevated  notion  of  the  procurator's 
spirituality,  or  even  of  his  rectitude,  because  he  scourged  and 
crucified,  against  his  own  convictions,  a  man  whom  he  did  not 
hate.  Indeed,  we  would  rather  place  him  below  the  ferocious 
priests  who  pursued  to  death  an  acknowledged  enemy. 

We  do  not  say  these  things  in  order  to  excuse  the  frightful 
wickedness  of  that  generation,  but  to  obviate  the  conclusion  at 
which  so  many  arrive — that,  because  they  do  not  hate  mere  good- 
ness,  as  those  unreasonable  men  were  supposed  to  do,  they  have 
no  share  in  their  criminality.  No  one  could  form  such  an 
opinion  who  had  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  motives  of  the 
human  heart. 

The  persecution  could  not  have  been  on  account  of  the 
scheme  of  morality  which  our  Lord  preached ;  for  this  was,  in 
a  manner,  incidental.  It  was  not  peculiar  to  him,  although 
Christianity  has  evolved  it  more  plainly  than  any  system  of 
human  ethics  could  have  done.  We  find,  moreover,  that  the 
Baptist  preached  exactly  the  same  morality — one  founded  on 
inner  righteousness,  and  did  not  incur  the  like  persecution.  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  only  incredulous,  and  left  him :  they 
did  not  insist  upon  killing  him.  His  imprisonment  and  execution 
were  the  acts  of  a  single  tyrant,  whose  vices  he  had  freely  cen- 
sured ;  and  his  death  was  deplored  by  the  Jews  in  general,  as  an 
atrocious  crime.  How  then,  was  it,  that  if  Jesus  came  to  preach 
nothing  else  than  a  righteousness  of  inclination  (true  though  it  be 
that  he  did  preach  it),  his  reception  was  so  different  from  John's  ? 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question.     He  did  not  seem 
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to  be  what  he  affirmed  he  was ;  and  their  disappointment  arose 
from  having  had  high  hopes  excited,  and  discovering  that  they 
had  been  mocked.  This  disappointment  was  turned  into  hatred, 
and  the  hatred  fanned  into  a  bUnd  fdry,  by  the  concluding  events 
of  Christ's  life. 

Every  testimony  drawn  from  the  narrative,  shews  that  men 
expected  he  was  goin^  to  be  something  which  he  did  not  appear 
to  be.  They  were  promised  Immanuel,  or  God  incarnate,  and 
they  saw  only  a  helpless  babe,  a  gentle  youth,  and  a  social 
prophet.  His  near  relations,  and  his  fellow-townsmen,  felt  this 
disappointment  the  most  acutely.  Hence,  his  brethren  were 
foremost  among  those  who  did  not  believe  in  him ;  and  Nazareth 
was  especially  distinguished  as  the  town  that  thrust  him  out. 

These,  his  brethren,  who  had  been  children  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  who  knew,  more  certainly  than  others,  how  much  he 
partook  of  their  common  humanity,  were  disbelievers  in  Christ^s 
claims.  Their  natural  affection,  indeed,  prevented  their  perse- 
cuting him ;  and  they  were  content  with  an  endeavour  to  restrain 
him  in  what  they  thought  the  error  of  an  excited  fancy  (Mark 
iii.  21). 

In  this  doubt  or  faltering  faith,  Mary  probably  shared  in 
some  degree.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  a  mother^s  love  exceeds 
that  of  a  brother,  so  she  never  positively  disbelieved  in  him,  as 
his  brethren  are  declared  to  have  done.  She  had  been  the  object 
of  revelations.  An  angel  had  conversed  with  her ;  she  had  been 
highly  blessed  among  women.  The  power  of  the  Highest  had 
overshadowed  her.  And  yet,  with  all  these  privileges  and  advan- 
tages, if  the  delay  of  thirty  years,  before  he  shewed  forth  his 
glory,  had  no  effect  whatever  in  shaking  the  firmness  of  her 
belief,  she  must  have  been  all  that  the  Romanists  pretend  she 
was — ^without  sin. 

When  he  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  Baptist,  and  had  left 
his  family,  to  prepare  in  the  wilderness  for  his  great  work,  the 
fainting  faith  of  his  relatives  and  townsmen  may  have  been  anew 
excited;  and  they  awaited  with  anxiety  for  that  manifestation 
which  should  console  Israel. 

His  mother  looked  for  this  display  at  the  marriage  feast  of 
Cana:  she  expected  the  hour  when  the  dead  should  hear  his 
voice,  and  they  that  heard  should  live  (John  v.  25).  She  un- 
derstood not  the  causes  which  impeded  the  final  prevalence  of 
God ;  and  she  was  rebuked  with  some  severity.  "  Woman,  thy 
thoughts  are  not  mine;  this  hour  has  not  yet  come^'  (John  ii.  4). 
It  had  not  come  for  the  lifting  up  of  himself,  or  the  drawing  of 
all  men  to  him.  But  he  was  then  beginning  the  course  that 
should  conclude  with  this  hour,  for  he  wrought  his  first  miracle. 
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The  consequence  was,  as  might  have  been  imagined;  his 
disciples  believed  on  him ; — ^not  the  whole  company,  but  those 
whose  hearts  were  already  undergoing  a  spiritualizing  process. 
They  followed  him  with  the  hope  of  gradually  seeing  and  under- 
standing more  of  him. 

But  how  can  we  explain  the  continuing  infidelity  of  others  ? 
even  of  his  relatives  ?  What  else  did  their  stony  hearts  require  ? 
The  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  found  in  those  discourses  of 
Christ  recounted  by  St.  John.  Firstly,  with  the  ruler,  Nicodemus ; 
Secondly,  with  the  Samaritan  women ;  and  Thirdly,  with  the 
Jews,  after  the  heaUng  of  the  impotent  man  at  Sethesda,  and  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand. 

The  difficulty  upon  the  minds  of  the  unspmtual,  was  that 
Christ  did  not  explain  how  the  atonement  was  to  be  effected. 
They  would  have  desired  that  he  should,  at  once  (as  Satan  had 
tempted  him  to  do),  seize  upon  his  inheritance,  and  introduce  the 
reign  of  peace  and  happiness.  This  was  the  heavenly  thing  for 
which  Nicodemus  was  not  ready ;  this  was  the  revelation  of  the 
coming  hour,  promised  to  the  woman  at  the  well,  and  to  the 
Jews  subsequently. 

He  continued  to  work  his  miracles  (which  were  a  partial 
glimpse  of  divinity),  wherever  there  was  faith ;  but  in  his  own 
town  of  Nazareth,  there  was  not  this  faith.  They  knew  him  only 
as  the  carpenter — ^as  a  poor  man ;  and  could  not  believe,  without 
some  very  overwhelming  proofs,  that  in  the  unlikely  form  of  the 
Son  of  Mary,  there  tabernacled  the  rich  effulgence  of  uncreated 
glory.  StiU,  these  Nazarenes  were  living  under  a  promise  that 
the  carpenter  would  come  forth,  and  shew  what  he  really  was. 
And  when  they  heard  that  he  had  been  working  marvels  in  Cana 
and  Capernaum,  they  looked,  when  he  entered  their  synagogue, 
for  the  same  to  be  shewn  to  them.  He,  however,  only  took  oc- 
casion, from  the  lesson  out  of  Isaiah,  to  declare  Imnself  to  be  the 
servant  of  Jehovah,  whom  the  prophet  had  predicted.  This  did  not 
offend  them ;  they  only  wondered  at  such  gracious  words  proceed- 
ing out  of  the  mouth  of  Joseph's  son.  They  could  not  comprehend 
how  the  carpenter's  gentle  son  was  Jehovah  incarnate.  The  re- 
quest they  pressed  on  him  (alluded  to  by  St.  Luke  iv.  23)  that 
he  should  do  among  them  what  he  had  done  at  Capernaum,  was 
nothing  else  than  an  urgent  demand  that  he  should  more  vividly 
display  to  them  the  promised  divinity.  They  cried  out,  *'  Phy- 
sician, heal  thyself!  Save  thyself,  by  thy  wonderful  power,  from 
poverty  and  humiliation.''  They  had  no  spiritual  wish  to  study 
him,  but  were  actuated  by  curiosity ;  or,  it  may  be,  by  a  malicious 
desire  to  convict  him  of  imposture. 

Jesus  obviated  the  use  which  they  would  have  made  of  the 
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fact  that  he  was  not  received  in  his  own  town,  by  referring  to  the 
histories  of  the  prophets  Elias  and  Elisha :  their  miracles  had 
also  been  only  partial;  and  they  who  were  healed,  were  not 
those  with  whom  they  were  well  acquainted,  but  the  foreigners  of 
Sidon  and  of  Syria.  So  would  he  intimate,  that  he  should  not  at 
first  be  exhibited  universally,  but  at  intervals,  and  with  cause  of 
offence;  and  rather  to  strangers  than  to  his  own  friends,  who 
had  abused  their  privileges,  and  were  beginning  to  forfeit  them. 

These  words  filled  them  with  wrath :  not  because  he  was  a 
preacher  of  righteousness — for  they  heard  his  exposition  of  Isaiah 
with  attention  and  reverence — ^but  assuredly,  because  he  preached 
of  himself  in  a  way  that  they  could  not  imderstand.  He  had 
laid  claim  to  the  divine  character  of  Messiah ;  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  so  grand,  as  God  incarnate,  in  their  opinion, 
ought  to  be.  They  shrank  especially  from  what  all  unspiritual 
men  avoid — the  approximation  of  the  human  to  the  divine. 
They  would  have  grovelled  before  a  distant  God,  but  they  could 
not  worship  a  God  near  and  good.  They  would  have  killed  him, 
had  he  not  escaped. 

That  this  was  always  the  cause  of  Christ's  rejection,  will  be 
evidenced  by  our  finding  the  people  only  offended  w?ien  he  spoke  of 
himself;  not  when  he  discoursed  of  true  virtue,  or  of  saving  grace. 

See  particularly,  that  passage  in  St.  John's  sixth  chapter, 
where  the  murmurs  of  the  Jews  were  occasioned  by  the  obscure 
words,  "  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.'^  And 
even  then  they  stumbled — not  so  much  at  the  assertion  of  divinity, 
as  that  the  assertion  came  from  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  w?iose 
father  and  mother  they  knew  (verses  41,  42).  They  would  have 
listened  to  anything  rather  than  to  the  hard  saying,  that  he,  tvith 
whom  they  were  intimate,  was  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
They  acknowledged  that  he  had  great  powers :  they  could  have 
received  him  as  Elias,  or  John,  or  any  one  of  the  prophets ;  but 
it  was  too  much  to  believe  him  to  be  what  Peter  said  he  was — 
God  incarnate. 

So  hard,  indeed,  was  this  saying,  that  many  who  had  been 
his  disciples,  went  back  and  left  him.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that 
Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  began  to  doubt  and  dislike.  (John 
vi.  60— 71.) 

And  this  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Jews  could  not 
allow  them  to  remain  inactive ;  for  if  Jesus  claimed  to  be  God, 
and  was  not  God,  he  was  an  impostor  and  a  blasphemer,  and  his 
undeniable  miracles  were  only  due  to  Satanic  agency.  The  Jews 
did  not  seek  to  stone  him  for  a  good  work,  but  because  he,  being 
a  man  (whom  they  all  knew  so  well),  made  himself  God  (John 
X.  33).     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Scribes  and  the 
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rulers^  thinking  he  deceived  the  people^  deemed  it  necessary  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  violator  of  Moses  :  and  they  appear,  at  first, 
to  have  been  amazed  that  he  evaded  the  danger  by  shewing  that, 
not  he,  but  they,  had  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect.  As 
a  last  resource,  they  could  only  give  out  that  he  performed  all 
his  marvels  through  Beelzebub. 

St.  Matthew,  in  his  I2th  chapter,  says  that  this  calumny  was 
uttered  principally  on  account  of  Christ's  having  Cdst  out  devils, 
which  act  was  highly  significant  of  his  supremacy,  and  in  conse- 
quence, very  offensive  to  those  who  denied  that  supremacy.  But 
as  the  action  was  incontestably  superhuman,  they  attributed  it 
to  the  influence,  not  of  God  (as  they  ought),  but  of  the  evil 
demon  Beelzebub,  whom  their  Persian  tendencies  had  invested 
with  Almighty  power.  They  need  not  have  gone  to  the  world  of 
spirits  for  a  solution  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  Jesus,  if 
they  had  not  seen  in  him  something  above  the  world  of  flesh, 
and  had  not  understood  him  to  claim  the  possession  of  a  power, 
only  to  be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  by  the  direct 
presence  and  agency  of  the  Lord  of  Lords,  or  of  the  evil  being 
who  was  made,  by  their  Zoroastrian  philosophy,  a  rival  of  the 
Creator. 

Let  us  carefully  attend  to  our  Saviour's  reply.  Beelzebub, 
being  the  head  of  sdl  evil,  cannot  shew  himself j  except  in  wicked- 
ness— ^he  canmt  do  good.  Not  only  is  God  the  author  of  good, 
but  of  all  good.  We  should  not  be  obliged  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  Beelzebub,  but  for  the  presence  of  evil ;  and  our 
sole  mode  of  distinguishing  between  God's  works,  and  the  works 
of  unholy  wills,  is  by  finding  one  good,  and  the  other  bad. 
Hence,  the  acknowledged  good  he  did  (if  good  in  any  way),  not 
coming  immediately  &om  human  wills,  could  not  have  proceeded 
but  from  God.  Therefore  he  continued,  "  if  I  with  the  finger  of 
God  cast  out  devils,  no  doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon 
you."* 

Still  the  Pharisees  pressed  him  for  a  sign.  They  wanted 
some  other  evidence  of  divinity ;  and  he  refused  to  shew  them 
any,  except  the  last  and  greatest — the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas : 
his  rising  from  the  dead.  Till  the  hour  had  come  for  that  sign, 
Christ  would  be  to  them  what  Jonas  had  been  to  the  Ninevites : 
a  warning. 

After  this  conversation,  Christ's  conduct  changed.  He  began 
to  speak  in  parables  >  to  be  stem  and  ambiguous  towards  all  who 

o  Very  similar  in  import  was  his  answer  to  the  rich  young  man,  who,  rejecting  his 
whole  claims^  yet  confessed  that  he  was  good.  "  There  is  none  good  hut  one ;  that  is 
God."  If  I  am  good,  I  am  o/*  God,  as  all  good  beings  are.  M^tever,  therefore,  of 
mperhuman  is  in  me,  must  be  God  himself  (Luke  xviii.  19). 
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received  him  not,  lest,  as  he  said,  they  should  see  with  their  eyes, 
and  hear  with  their  ears.  He  now  denounced  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  increased  by  his  opposition 
the  enmity  that  had  already  set  in.  Hence,  also,  it  was  not  till 
after  he  had  been  refected^  that  he  spoke  plainly  about  his  death, 
and  declared  that  discipleship  should  be  a  profession  of  affliction. 
It  is  therefore  perfectly  evident,  from  the  extreme  surprise  and 
offence  with  which  his  dearest  friends  received  this  declaration, 
and  the  singular  mistakes  they  were  continually  making  in  their 
estimation  of  Christianity,  that  at  first  he  had  not  preached  of 
an  atonement  by  death. 

The  events  which  had  offended  even  his  friends,  must  have 
still  further  incensed  his  enemies,  especially  as  causes  were  in 
operation  which  were  every  day  aggravating  the  ill  feeling  of  the 
rulers.  The  distinctive  mark  of  his  morjJity, — in  the  midst  of 
the  Stoicism  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Epicurism  of  the  Sadducees; 
his  sweeping  condemnation  of  all  outside  virtue — roused  the  anger 
of  the  doctors  in  that  age,  whose  ethics  were  based,  not  upon 
spiritual  junction  with  God,  but  upon  godless  goodness;  and, 
while  it  may  be  true  that  when  first  they  disputed  with  him,  they 
had  no  murderous  intention;  yet  when,  not  content  with  pre- 
vailing against  them,  he  uttered  woes  and  threats,  and  they  saw 
that  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly,  they  determined  upon 
his  death,  and  devised  crafty  schemes  for  bringing  it  about. 

Away  from  Jerusalem,  he  was  in  comparative  safety,  for  the 
authority  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  the  priests,  scarcely  extended 
to  Galilee  or  Persea;  and  Herod  was  too  callous  a  man  to  enter 
upon  a  zealous  contest  with  a  good  prophet.  He  had  never 
beheld  Jesus  (Luke  xxiii.  8),  and  was  so  much  engrossed  with  his 
own  plans,  that  he  entertained  nothing  more  than  a  transient 
curiosity  to  see  him.  But  with  the  rulers  at  Jerusalem  the  case 
was  different.  He  was  undermining  their  influence;  he  was 
openly  teaching  that  all  the  Israelitish  system  was  decaying,  and 
that  the  vineyard  was  to  be  given  to  other  husbandmen. 

Joined  to  their  hatred,  was  a  feeling  of  a  political  nature. 
If  they  failed  in  moderating  the  independent  notions,  and  the 
dreams  of  glory  that  were  rising  up  among  the  people,  the  Roman 
government  would  deal  severely  with  them,  and  take  away  both 
their  place  and  nation  (John  xi.  48).  This  feeling  actuated 
Caiaphas  and  the  Sadducees,  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
reliffiom  hatred  of  Jesus  evinced  by  the  Pharisees. 

But  as  the  time  drew  on  for  the  Son  of  Man  to  be  lifted  up, 
as  the  hour  approached  which  the  sanguine  had  expected  too 
soon  (compare  John  ii.  4 — iv.  23,  and  v.  25,  with  John  xii.  23, 
27,  and  xiii.  81),  he  quitted  his  retirement,  and  passed  into  the 
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very  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem^  to  work  a  more  stupendous 
miracle  than  any  he  had  ever  yet  wrought,  and  to  force  his 
enemies  to  proceed  to  extremities. 

While  advancing  onwards,  with  the  intention  of  appearing  at 
the  next  Passover,  and  having  made  the  plain  avowal,  to  the 
great  amazement  of  his  disciples,  that  he  should  then  suffer 
death,  he  heard  that  his  beloved  fdend  Lazarus  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  that  he  was  sent  for  to  heal  him.  He  abode,  however, 
two  days  in  the  place  where  he  was,  and  then  announced  his  de- 
termination of  going  into  Judea,  to  raise  Lazarus  from  the  dead. 
In  vain  did  his  disciples  urge  the  danger  he  was  incurring,  if  he 
thus  put  himself  into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  He  set  forth, 
followed  by  his  sorrowing  cQsciples,  who  would  not  quit  him  even 
when  meeting  death. 

He  found  numbers  of  the  Jews  assembled  at  Bethany,  lament- 
ing with  the  dead  man^s  sisters,  and  he  seems  to  have  chosen 
such  a  concourse,  that  the  effect  of  his  sudden  and  unexpected 
appearance  among  them  might  be  the  more  striking;  for  he 
came  in  secret,  and  gave  no  time  for  the  completion  of  his 
enemies^  machinations.  He  was  told  that  four  days  had  already 
passed  since  his  friend  had  been  interred.  With  one  word,  with 
a  beck  to  the  departed  soul  that  it  should  leave  Hades,  and 
return  to  its  fleshy  tabernacle,  he  ordered  the  dead  man  to  revive, 
and  to  come  forth. 

The  important  feature  in  this  miracle,  for  the  sake  of  which 
I  here  notice  it,  is  that  it  was  performed  with  the  design  of 
bringing  things  to  a  crisis.  That  the  excommunicated  prophet  of 
Nazareth,  he  who  had  a  price  set  on  his  head  (Jolm  xi.  57), 
should  have  chosen  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  and  almost  the  very 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  for  doing  what  was  so  offensive  to  the  rulers 
— a  work  which  bore  divine  claims  upon  its  front — roused  them 
to  a  ftiry,  restrained  only  by  a  fear  of  the  people.  They  now 
began  to  lay  definite  plots  how  they  might  succeed  in  killing 
him  (John  xi.  53) ;  and  the  first  course  that  suggested  itself, 
was  to  secure  him  when  he  should  visit  the  temple.  But  Jesus, 
for  the  present,  postponed  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  and  retired 
a  little  farther  than  Bethany,  to  a  city  called  Ephraim. 

When,  however,  the  Passover  approached,  Jesus  again  left 
his  retirement,  and  advanced  with  a  procession  of  applauding 
disciples  towards  Jerusalem.  He  was  followed  now,  not  only  by 
the  faithful  twelve,  but  by  others  who  were  eager  for  sharing  the 
honours  he  now  appeared  to  be  claiming.  He  did  not  now 
check  the  noisy  zeal  of  his  adherents;  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  a  continually  increasing  multitude,  for  he  had  cast  aside  all 
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reserve  with  the  rulers,  and  publicly  announced  his  intention  of 
declaring  himself  a  king. 

Near  to  the  confluence  of  the  Jordan  with  the  Dead  Sea,  was 
the  ordinary  passage  across  the  river,  where  Jesus  either  met,  or 
joined  the  caravan  of  devout  Galileans,  coming  up  to  the  holy 
city  for  the  great  festival.  Seven  miles  on  the  line  of  road  from 
thw  place  to  the  capital,  lay  the  celebrated  town  of  Jericho.  He 
entered  it  along  with  the  shouting  crowd,  and  at  its  entrance 
gave  sight  to  two  blind  men,  as  though  to  augment  his  own  fame. 
As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  even  the  chief  publican, 
Zaccheus  (who,  perhaps,  farmed  the  revenues  of  the  district), 
became  an  open  disciple. 

And  so  he  went  on  towards  Jerusalem,  till  he  reached  the 
villages  of  Bethany  and  Bethphage,  from  one  of  which  he  sent 
on  two  of  the  disciples  to  secure  for  his  service  an  ass^s  colt, 
which  had  never  borne  any  less  dignified  burden  than  the 
Lord. 
'  Thus  poorly  mounted,  but  treated  as  a  king  by  those  who 
sang  hosannas  to  the  Lord's  anointed,  he  descended  the  slope  of 
the  mountain,  with  the  holy  city  rising  before  him  in  full  sight 
the  whole  way ;  its  precipitous  crags  and  glittering  monuments 
overhanging  the  narrow  gorge  he  was  about  to  pass ;  but  chiefly 
the  magnificent  temple,  with  lofty  towers  and  gilded  roofs — the 
nearest  object  which  met  the  beholder — must  have  filled  many  of 
that  enthusiastic  throng  with  recollections  of  the  ancient  glories 
of  the  Theocratic  kingdom. 

And  doubtless,  this  triumphant  procession  seemed  almost  to 
justify  the  expectations  of  the  multitude,  that  Christ's  reign  was 
now  about  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  Solomon's ;  and  it  aided 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  twelve,  of  the  need  of  their  master  suf- 
fering death.  By  our  Lord  himself,  it  was  a  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  that  city,  which  should  one  day  become  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

With  this  tumultuous  train  he  crossed  the  brook  Kedron, 
trickling  down  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  divides  the 
Mount  of  Olives  from  Mount  Zion ;  and  entering  the  city  by  the 
sheep  gate,  found  himself  at  once  close  upon  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  temple.  Immediately  he  began  to  exercise  his  assumed 
authority  as  the  head  of  that  kingdom,  of  which  the  temple  was 
the  royfid  residence. 

In  the  outside  courts  and  porches,  he  witnessed  a  scene  of 
traffic  and  noise  little  befitting  the  solemnity  of  a  building  de- 
voted to  religious  purposes.  This  part  was  called  the  Court  of 
the  Gentiles,  because  none  except  Israelites  could  penetrate 
further  into  the  temple;  and  if,  as  it  frequently  happened,  a 
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pious  stranger  was  willing  to  ofiFer  up  his  prayers  to  the  one  true 
God^  he  must  do  it  in  the  midst  of  cages  of  animals^  and  tables 
of  money  changers,  and  distracted  with  the  uproar  of  a  market. 
The  Jews  expressed  their  contempt  and  indifference  for  all  people 
besides  themselves,  by  carefully  excluding  profane  business  from 
their  own  part  of  the  building,  but  permitting  it  to  any  excess  of 
cupidity  and  dishonesty  where  alone  the  despised  Gentiles  might 
worship. 

It  was  part  of  Christ's  later  ministry  to  declare  that  the 
privileges  of  the  Jews  were  about  to  cease ;  and  that  they  and 
the  uncircumdsed  would  be  on  the  same  level  before  God.  The 
ejection  of  the  traders  from  the  non-Israelitish  courts,  was  a 
graphic  exhibition  of  this  teaching.  The  Gentile  was  as  good  as 
the  Jew,  and  the  Gentile  temple  must  be  as  holy  as  the  Jewish. 
It  was  under  this  view  that  our  Lord  quoted  an  ancient  prophecy, 
that  that  house  should  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  for  all 
nations  (Isaiah  Ivi.  7,  and  Mark  xi.  17). 

That  such  is  a  correct  notion  of  the  transaction  will  be 
obvious,  if  we  consider  that  the  business  carried  on  was  not 
necessarily  iniquitous,  or  even  superfluous,  however  justly  the  in- 
dividual traders  may  have  earned  the  title  of  thieves ;  for  indeed, 
it  was  a  great  convenience  for  the  sacrificers  to  have  at  hand 
stalls  where  they  could  purchase  victims  legally  fit  for  the  altar ; 
and  since  it  was  forbidden  to  receive  any  money  into  the  treasury 
but  in  the  sacred  Hebrew  coins,  it  was  essential  that  whoever 
came  to  pay  the  customary  half-shekel  towards  the  support  of 
the  temple,  should  be  enabled  to  exchange  for  it  the  current 
Roman  money  of  the  empire.* 

At  this  season,  Christ's  whole  preaching  was  directed  against 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  religious  guides  of  the  nation.    It 

b  The  same  lesson  was  conveyed  by  Ms  cursing  the  barren  fig-tree,  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  the  city,  up  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  Bethany,  where  he  then  was  lodging. 
But  there  is,  at  first  sight,  a  difficulty  connected  with  this  event,  which  is  removed  by 
a  little  acquaintance  with  the  climate  of  Judea.  The  fig  is  a  late  tree,  even  in  Palestine. 
When  her  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  we  know  that  summer  is 
near  (Mark  xiii.  28).  Why  then  expect  ripe  fruit  at  the  Passover,  (about  the  vernal 
equinox),  when  as  yet  the  time  of  figs  was  not  ?  (Mark  xi.  13).  And  the  significance 
of  the  action  is  entirely  lost,  unless  we  suppose  that  this  particular  tree  ought  to  have 
had  fruit  on  it.  We  learn,  however,  that  this  kind  of  tree,  in  addition  to  its  principal 
crop  in  the  summer,  may,  in  favourable  seasons,  put  forth  other  leaves  and  blossoms ; 
and  these,  if  the  winter  be  sufficiently  mild,  will  ripen  in  the  early  spring.  So  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  if  about  March  a  tree  were  visible,  having  leaves,  it  might  be  supposed 
to  have  escaped  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  to  have  fruit  also.  And  hence,  when 
our  Lord  approached  the  verdant  tree,  distinguished  by  its  foliage  among  its  neighbours, 
as  one  likely  to  have  figs,  it  became  a  fit  emblem  of  that  nation  which  would  not  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  xxi.  43).  The  Jews  had  not  yielded 
what  the  husbandman  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  must  not,  therefore,  any  longer  cum- 
ber the  ground  of  the  Lord's  heritage. 
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is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  when  these  spiritual  and  eccle- 
siastical chiefs  were  becoming  more  and  more  persuaded  that 
open  war  existed  between  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  and  them- 
selves ;  that  he  every  day  grew  bolder  in  his  attacks  upon  them ; 
and  that  their  authority  among  the  people  was  destroyed  by  his 
magic  power,  they  should  themoreresolutely  combine  todefeat  him. 

It  may  have  been  in  consequence  of  this  tone  of  his  preach- 
ing, and  especially  of  his  cleansing  the  Gentile  courts  of  the 
temple,  that  certain  pious  Greeks  at  Jerusalem  sought  him  out, 
and  did  him  honour.  The  Pharisees  truly  had  reason  for  saying 
that  they  prevailed  nothing,  and  that  the  world  was  gone  after 
him  (John  xii.  19,  20).  And  their  hatred  was  not  cQminished 
when  their  fears  whispered  that  they  dared  not  proceed  to  violence, 
lest  the  people  should  rise  against  them  (Mark  xi.  18). 

The  first  effort  they  made  to  undermine  his  influence,  was  by 
formally  disputing  his  right  to  act  as  he  did  without  their  per- 
mission ;  and,  in  the  evasive  retort  he  made,  by  putting  a  question 
relative  to  the  baptism  of  John,  he  intended  not  only  to  claim 
the  same  authority  as  his  precursor,  but  to  taunt  them  with 
double  dealing,  in  not  venturing  to  provoke  the  ill  feeling  of  the 
multitude,  while  yet  they  would  not  admit  the  truth,  which  the 
people  had  more  truly  conceived  than  they,  the  masters  of  Israel 
(Matt.  xxi.  23—32). 

This  dread  of  popular  indignation  explains  their  whole  con- 
duct. It  is  the  more  intelligible  when  we  also  take  into  the 
account  that  Pilate,  the  hard  and  unscrupulous  procurator,  had 
come,  as  was  his  wont  at  the  Passover,  and  quartered  a  cohort  at 
an  angle  of  the  temple,  ready  to  quell,  with  the  severity  of  Roman 
discipline,  the  smallest  approach  to  an  insurrection,  which  was 
only  too  probable  while  the  feast  lasted.  They  knew  that  they 
would  have  to  support,  not  only  an  outburst  firom  the  people,  at 
a  time  when  the  streets  were  thronged  with  rude  and  bold 
Galilseans,  mostly  attached  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  but  the  far 
more  formidable  vengeance  of  the  stern  soldier^  who,  scorning  to 
enter  upon  their  theological  differences  with  a  schismatic  doctor, 
would  have  held  them  responsible  for  driving  an  excitable  people 
into  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

For  the  first  time,  as  it  would  appear,  they  now  formed  the 
crafty  design  of  embroiling  Jesus  with  the  procurator,  and  of 
throwing  upon  the  Romans  both  the  danger  and  the  odium  of 
executing  him.  Two  very  opposite  parties  sunk  their  controversies 
in  putting  this  design  into  effect.  The  Pharisees,  who  hated  him 
out  of  a  religious  bigotry  and  an  ecclesiastical  jealousy,  joined 
their  scholastic  adversaries,  the  Sadducees,  who  chiefly  disliked 
him  from  political  motives,  in  hypocritically  requesting  his  advice 
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on  a  point  which  they  pretended  afforded  a  sad  dilemma  to  their 
tender  consciences.  ^^  Was  it  lawfal  to  give  tribute  unto  Csesar, 
or  not  ?'^  From  his  great  weight  among  the  GalUaeans^  (who 
gave  their  name  to  a  fanatical  sect  holding  it  to  be  unlawful  for 
a  member  of  the  Theocracy  to  pay  tax  to  a  heathen  government),  f 

they  believed  that  he  also,  the  idol  of  the  people,  would  have 
pronoimced  that  Caesar  ought  not  to  be  obeyed  by  the  holy  \ 

nation.     Pilate  would  immediately  have  taken  cognkance  of  so  | 

dangerous  a  teacher,  if  they  could  have  obtained  evidence  that  { 

he  was  urging  the  populace  to  resist  the  imperial  demands ;  and  i 

on  the  other  hand,  even  if  he  decided  in  favour  of  the  Boman 
supremacy,  they  had  still  this  hope — ^that  his  cause  would  be  i 

materially  damaged  among  those  whose  wild  visions  of  the 
national  glory  were,  in  another  generation,  to  terminate  in  anar- 
chy and  bloodshed. 

The  consummate  wisdom  of  our  Lord^s  reply  has  often  been 
noticed.  When  he  said,  ^^  Bender  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Csesar^s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God^s,^'  besides 
escaping  the  snare  which  had  been  laid  for  him,  he  rebuked  the 
sinfulness  of  both  parties :  of  the  Pharisees,  who  from  a  simulated  i 

regard  to  God,  neglected  their  social  duties ;  and  of  the  Sadducees, 
who,  from  a  base  prostration  before  Caesar,  forgot  their  religious 
position. 

Thus  baffled,  his  adversaries  prepared  a  yet  more  wily  device 
than  the  last.  They  had  failed  to  draw  from  him  any  word  of 
opposition  to  the  Boman  government,  any  insurrectionary  counsel 
to  the  people ;  but  they  now  believed  they  might  force  him,  from 
his  own  avowed  principles,  to  speak  sUghtingly  of  Moses,  which 
would  have  been  a  punishable  offence,  as  the  Levitical  institutions 
were  not  only  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  religion,  but  the  statute- 
book  of  the  nation,  in  which  all  the  purely  native  laws  were 
contained.  Now  these  books  make  no  express,  or  very  obvious, 
mention  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  which  fact  both 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  distorted,  to  serve  their  own  purposes. 
The  Sadducees,  who  denied  any  resurrection,  naturally  referred 
to  the  Pentateuch  as  their  authority;  while  the  Pharisees,  on 
the  same  supposed  fact,  grounded  the  pretensions  of  their  tra^ 
ditions,  which  (said  they)  were  required  in  order  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life,  as 
well  as  other  important  doctrines.  i 

Jesus  was  known  in  Jerusalem  chiefly  as  an  anti-traditionary 
prophet.  He  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  established  his 
own  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  by  exposing  the  un- 
scriptural  tenets  of  the  traditions.  Hence  they  were  satisfied 
that  he  would  not  breathe  a  syllable  that  should  favour  what  he 
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had  so  p6werfally  reprehended ;  and  they  knew  as  surely,  that  he 
would  condemn  the  opinion  of  the  Sadducees,  that  there  was  no 
life  after  death. 

When,  therefore,  they  accosted  him  with  an  enquiry  concern- 
ing the  law  of  the  successive  marriage  of  one  woman  with  seven 
brothers,  they  hoped  most  grievously  to  embarrass  him  by  de- 
manding how  such  a  case  could  be  made  to  agree  with  the  notion 
of  their  all  rising  again. 

If  he  did  not  avoid  the  difficulty,  either  as  the  Sadducees  did, 
by  disowning  the  resurrection,  or  as  the  Pharisees,  by  explaining 
it  from  the  supplemental  traditions,  (and  they  were  convinced  he 
would  adopt  neither  of  these  methods),  they  concluded  that  but 
one  way  was  left  for  him — ^viz.,  to  repudiate  the  Mosaic  law  as  it 
stood.  They  hoped  that  if  once  he  derogated  from  the  authority 
of  their  lawgiver,  they  might  easily  entice  him  on  to  more  de- 
cided animadversions  on  the  law,  and  turn  him  into  an  illegal 
declaimer. 

Jesus,  however,  declared  that  the  difficulty  arose  solely  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  another  world;  and  more- 
over^ that  the  assumed  fact  upon  which  both  Pharisaic  and 
Sadducean  solutions  were  founded,  was  not  true ;  for  although 
no  actual  expression  of  a  ftiture  life  might  occur  in  Moses,  there 
were  plenty  of  passages  which  of  necessity  implied  it. 

The  wisdom  of  this  answer  elicited,  even  from  some  of  the 
Pharisees,  a  frank  admiration ;  and  so  completely  silenced  them 
that  they  had  nothing  to  reply,  when  he  ui^d  the  well-known 
Psalm  ex.  1,  where  David  had  addressed  the  Messiah  as  his  Lord. 
Messiah,  therefore,  was  greater  than  David ;  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  not  merely  the  same  as  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

From  warding  off  the  difficulties  they  threw  in  his  way, 
Christ  next  proceeded  to  denounce  them  in  the  severest  lan- 
guage. In  the  streets  and  in  the  temple,  with  a  dense  multitude 
around,  he  cried,  ^^  Woe  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.^*  He  laid 
bare  their  hypocrisy,  their  avarice,  and  their  rottenness,  in  un- 
sparing terms.  And,  as  he  advanced  with  threatening,  he  passed 
on,  with  a  more  subdued  tone,  to  bewail  the  dread  sufferings 
which  were  hanging  over  the  people  outcast  from  their  Lord, 
forasmuch  as  they  knew  him  not,  when  he  visited  them.  The 
end  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  building, 
his  own  ftiture  advent  with  terrors  and  judgments,  to  reassert  his 
royalty  and  overwhelm  his  enemies,  occupied  the  whole  of  his 
subsequent  public  discourses,  uttered  in  digniiSled  triumph  over 
those  whom  he,  a  humble  Nazarene,  had  subdued  and  dispersed. 

Again  they  assembled  in  malicious  conclave,  to  consult  how 
Qiey  might  yet  take  him  by  subtlety.     But  it  was  now  the  verge 
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of  the  Passover,  when  the  dangers,  that  had  hitherto  impeded 
their  violence,  were  greatly  augmented.  They  determined,  in 
consequence,  to  allow  the  feast  to  conclude,  and  wait  till  the 
crowd  was  lessened,  till  the  Galilseans  had  returned  home,  and, 
especially,  till  Pilate  had  withdrawn  his  troop  from  Jerusalem  to 
its  distant  quarters  in  Csesarea. 

They  were  driven  from  this  resolution  by  an  unexpected  offer, 
which  proposed  to  deliver  Jesus  immediately  into  their  hands, 
without  the  fear  of  a  tumult. 

Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  to  whom  belongs  the  distinguishing 
cognomen  of  the  traitor,  for  some  time  had  ceased  to  love  his 
master,  or  believe  his  entire  claims.  He  may  long  have  medi- 
tated the  base  apostasy ;  but  may  have  been  deterred,  either  by 
a  wordly  suspicion,  that,  perhaps y  he  was  disbelieving  a  verity,  or 
by  his  not  certainly  knowing  how  resolutely  the  Sanhedrim  were 
set  upon  killing  Jesus.  His  natural  covetousness,  moreover, 
would  choose  to  defer  the  treachery  until  he  could  make  money 
by  it.  On  the  triumphal  march  towards  and  into  the  city,  or 
while  worshipping  throngs  surrounded  Christ,  he  could  not  ven- 
ture to  put  his  plan  into  execution. 

But  he  foresaw  that  Jesus  could  not  long  defy  the  power  and 
the  craft  of  the  Scribes  in  the  council,  the  revered  priests,  the 
influential  Pharisees,  and  the  wealthy  Sadducees,  all  combined 
against  a  man  whose  only  outward  support  was  the  fluctuating 
favour  of  a  mob.  He  had  marked,  perhaps  with  greater  atten- 
tion than  the  other  disciples,  how  plainly  Jesus  had  foretold  his 
death ;  and  there  was,  with  him,  no  personal  love  or  strong  faith 
to  obscure  these  pre(Uctions.  If,  then,  the  Nazarene  must  die, 
Judas  would  earn  a  reward  now ;  and,  as  he  hoped,  the  constant 
gratitude  of  the  Sanhedrim  hereafter,  if  he  guided  a  party, 
silently  and  surely,  to  the  place  where  Jesus  passed  the  night, 
and  which  was  known,  probably  to  himself  and  his  disciples 
only." 

During  the  last  two  days  of  Christ^s  life,  he  no  longer  went 
to  Bethany  for  his  night's  lodging,  but  retired  just  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city,  to  a  garden  called  Gethsemane,  lying  over  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  that 


«  Subsequently,  when  he  sought  out  the  priests  and  elders,  with  the  remorseful 
words,  **  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood/'  there  may  have 
been  strugghng  within  him,  not  only  shame  for  his  sordid  conduct,  but  a  gleam  of  hope 
also,  that  they  might  more  amply  repay  his  services  than  with  the  covenanted  thiity 
pieces  of  silver.  When  he  found  that  they,  also,  d^pised  him — when  he  sunk  there 
into  a  paltry  wretch,  in  the  estimation  of  those  from  whom  he  expected  higher  rewards, 
he  did  not  repent,  as  a  sinner  with  a  ray  of  hope  could ;  but  he  felt,  then,  the  pangs  of 
desperation,  and  went  to  his  ovni  place  by  committing  suicide. 
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be  might  the  more  readily  gain  access  to  the  temple  in  the 
morning. 

It  would  seem  as  if  considerable  secresy  were  observed  in  his 
movements  during  these  two  days.  He  adopted  some  expedients 
for  baffling  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies^  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  doubt  of  his  death  being  accomplished  by  means  of  human 
sinfulness.  We  notice  this  secresy  in  his  sending  two  disciples 
to  meet  a  man^  who  was  to  be  known  by  the  signal  of  carrying  a 
pitcher  of  water  on  his  head^  and  who  should  shew  them  a 
chamber  where  they  might  prepare  the  Passover,  judas^  pos- 
sibly, did  not  know  the  locality  of  the  supper-room,  or  he  might 
have  taken  steps  to  have  him  seized  there. 

At  the  supper,  Christ  was  still  obliged  to  warn  his  disciples  of 
the  danger  of  ambition.  And,  doubtless,  they  were  as  yet  in 
ignorance  of  the  real,  acute  sufferings  and  death  which  were  at 
hand,  or  Peter  would  not  have  been  so  confident  in  the  boast, 
that  he  was  ready  to  die  along  with  his  Lord.  Peter,  in  fact,  and 
the  other  apostles,  had  not  comprehended  the  deep  meaning,  even 
if  they  then  knew  the  history,  of  Christ's  having  won  the  victory 
over  Satan,  by  refusing  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  They  would  have  readily  yielded,  had  they  followed  their 
own  bent,  to  the  cunning  temptation  of  beginning  Christ's  happy 
reign.  And  to  this  current  thought  Jesus  probably  made  allu- 
sion, when  he  uttered  those  remarkable  words,  "  Simon,  Simon, 
behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
wheat :  but  1  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  and, 
when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren"  (Luke  xxii. 
31,  32). 

The  beautiful  action  of  washing  the  disciples*  feet,  and  the 
accompanying  discourses,  while  justly  regarded  as  of  universal 
edification,  were  primarily  intended  for  those  who  so  forgot  human 
sin  as  to  imagine  it  an  easy  thing  for  happiness  to  begin,  and  who 
yet  gave  in  their  own  hearts  a  proof  of  that  sin,  by  disputing, 
at  such  a  moment,  for  precedence  and  worldly  honours. 

The  ancients,  while  eating,  reclined  on  couches,  resting  on 
their  elbows,  with  their  feet  away  from  the  table.  On  the  couch 
at  the  upper  end,  lay  Jesus,  with  his  two  principal  disciples, 
Peter  and  John  (Peter  at  his  back,  and  John  before  him).  When, 
with  Divine  foretnowledge,  he  announced  that  one  of  the  twelve 
was  intent  on  betraying  him,  we  may  conceive  the  suspicion 
excited  as  to  the  identity  of  the  traitor.  Peter,  not  daring  openly 
to  put  the  question  to  him,  of  whom  he  entertained  a  fear,  made 
signs  to  John,  over  the  shoulder  of  Jesus,  that  the  beloved 
disciple  should  interrogate  their  master.  John,  then,  leaning  his 
head  back  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  asked,  "  Lord,  who  is  it  ?" 
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And,  in  i*eply,  he  was  told  that  Jesus  would  indicate  the  traitor 
by  giving  him  a  sop  with  his  own  hands.  No  one  at  the  table, 
except  these  three,  had  heard  this  conversation ;  and  none  but 
they  knew  for  what  purpose  Judas  went  out,  after  receiving  the 
sop.  Perhaps  even  he  hugged  himself  with  the  belief  that  his 
wickedness  was,  as  yet,  undetected. 

Supper  being  ended,  our  Lord  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the 
holy  communion,  which  was  to  bear  especial  reference  to  his 
death ;  and  held  that  touching  conversation  with  the  disciples, 
contained  in  the  14th  chapter  of  St.  John,  where  he  promised 
ghostly  comfort  to  those  who  were  about  to  be  bereaved  of  his 
bodily  presence.  They  then  rose  and  went  their  way  along  the 
streets,  past  the  temple,  to  Gethsemane ;  when  Jesus  continued 
the  discourse  begun  in  the  supper-room,  to  which  the  interces- 
sory prayer  in  the  17th  chapter  of  St.  John  forms  the  climax. 

Arrived  at  the  garden,  tfesus  set  the  disciples  to  watch  against 
the  surprise  which  they  were  expecting,  while  he  retreated  to  a 
still  more  private  place  to  struggle  in  the  agony,  when  he  over- 
came Satan^s  second  temptation  and  bowed  before  God^s  decree, 
that  sinful  man  must  not  live,  unless  perfect  man  die. 

But  sorrow  and  fatigue,  combined  with  disappointment  and 
gloomy  forebodings  for  the  future,  had  incapacitated  the  apostles 
for  fulfilling  their  work,  and  the  band  of  officers  and  priests' 
servants  burst  upon  them,  ere  they  could  give  their  master  warn- 
ing of  the  approach. 

In  order  that  no  delay  or  confusion  might  occur  in  the  arrest, 
Judas  accompanied  the  band,  to  indicate  the  person  of  Jesus  to 
those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  him.  For  none  of  his  malig- 
nant enemies  were  present,  lest,  in  case  of  a  tumult,  they  should 
be  found  engaged  in  it. 

Judas  advanced  to  meet  his  Lord,  leaving  the  force  he  had 
brought  with  him  concealed  in  the  gloom  of  the  trees,  and 
shewed  to  them  the  man  they  were  to  capture  by  greeting  him 
with  a  kiss.  Dark  it  must  certainly  have  been,  notwithstanding 
the  full  moon,  for  they  were  lighted  by  lanterns  and  torches 
(John  xviii.  3).  The  moon  was,  therefore,  either  set,  or  was 
expected  to  do  so  shortly.  Hence,  it  could  not  have  been  early 
in  the  night  that  the  occurrence  took  place. 

The  precautions  they  had  adopted  for  securing  him  quickly 
and  noiselessly,  were  not  unnecessary.  For,  even  as  it  was,  the 
excitable  Peter  attempted  to  aid  his  master,  by  attacking  the 
high  priest's  own  servant.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  sin- 
gular incident,  introduced  by  St.  Mark  (xiv.  51,  52),  of  the 
seizure  of  a  young  man  who  was  following  them,  demonstrates 
their  great  fear  of  a  rescue ;  as,  probably,  this  young  man  was 
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pursuing  witli  cries  that  might  arouse  the  sleeping  thousands 
near  whom  they  passed^  and  who^  in  the  crowded  state  of  the 
city^  were  fain  to  lodge  in  the  open  air. 

At  so  early  an  hour  there  could  be  no  official  examination. 
But  Annas,  of  the  greatest  authority  among  the  priest^  was 
awaiting  him.  And,  after  our  Lord  had  endured  the  most  pro- 
voking insults,  without  a  word  of  reproach  from  him,  he  was  sent 
bound  to  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest,  where,  as  soon 
as  the  Sanhedrim  could  be  collected,  they  proceeded  to  ttoraign 
him.  haying  already  determined  on  his  death. 

Iniquitous  as  that  tribunal  was,  the  forms  of  law  were  in- 
voked, not  only  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  such  formalists,  but 
to  procure  available  evidence  upon  which  they  could  take  him  to 
the  Roman  governor.  They,  at  first,  inefiectually  attempted  to 
convict  him  of  invading  the  established  religion ;  by  producing 
two  witnesses  that  distorted  words  he  once  had  uttered,  into  a 
threat  that  he  would  destroy  the  temple  (John  ii.  19;  and 
Matt.  xxvi.  61).  But,  although  this  charge  might  seem  to  have 
been  sustained  by  the  lamentation  he  had  lately  made  over  the 
coming  desolation  of  the  Jewish  polity,  yet  these  witnesses  so  con- 
tradicted each  other,  that  even  that  assembly  rejected  their  tes- 
timony. The  suddenness  of  the  arrest,  the  unexpected  and  un- 
timely summons  which  had  called  them  together,  had  prevented 
the  arrangement  of  a  proper  accusation  against  him.  They 
dared  not  keep  him  long  in  custody,  for  day  was  gradually  ap- 
proaching, and  the  busy  populace  would  be  thronging  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  temple ;  so  they  were  forced,  by  an  over-ruled 
order  of  events,  to  convict  our  Saviour,  not  upon  any  frivolous 
indictment,  but  upon  what  they,  in  their  inmost  hearts,  hated 
him  for — an  assumption  of  divinity.  A  question  from  the  High 
Priest,  "  Art  thou  the  Son  of  God  V'  if  answered,  would  prevent 
any  delay  in  the  preparation  of  intricate  evidence. 

Hitherto  Jesus  had  been  silent  before  their  accusations,  for 
he  knew,  as  well  as  they,  that  the  real  charge  was  kept  in  re- 
serve. But,  when  solemnly  invoked  to  declare  whether  or  not 
he  persisted  in  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God,  his  answer  was 
decided  and  dear.  ^^  I  am :  and  hereafter  ye  shall  see  me,  not 
bound  and  vilified  as  now,  but  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
Power,  and  coming  with  the  clouds  of  Heaven.'' 

Having  been  so  often  previously  baffled  in  their  attempts  to 
fasten  le^  guilt  upon  him,  they  may  scarcely  have  hoped  to 
succeed  in  this  direct  question.  But  when  he  thus  admitted  the 
charge  of  what  they  deemed  blasphemy,  frirther  investigation  was 
obviated,  and  they  at  once,  in  their  judicial  capacity,  pronounced 
him  to  be  worthy  of  death. 
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Still,  however,  the  original  difficulty  remained, — ^that  they 
could  not  themselves  venture  to  execute  him.  So  diminished 
was  their  power,  that  they  oftentimes  could  not  punish  the 
common  malefactors  without  the  protection  of  a  Roman  guard; 
how,  then,  could  they  put  to  death  one  who  appeared  to  be  a 
popular  leader,  during  the  turbuleoce  of  a  Passover-day?  On 
account  of  this  embarrassing  position,  they  were  afraid,  also,  to 
detain  him  in  their  own  custody  during  the  approaching  excite- 
ment. There  was,  however,  one  path  open  to  them,  upon  the 
safety  of  which  they  seem  to  have  confidently  reckoned.  They 
were  in  a  condition,  now  that  the  native  tribunal  had  condemned 
him,  to  prevail  on  Pilate  to  execute  him,  as  he  often  had  done 
in  the  case  of  other  criminals,  without  entering  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  the  details  of  their  crimes. 

But  an  unexpected  obstacle  occurred.  Whether  the  Roman 
procurator  was  irritated  by  being  so  soon  called  upon  to  transact 
public  business  of  that  nature ;  or  whether  God  had  moved  his 
heart  to  a  more  humane  temper  than  was  his  wont, — he  refused 
to  receive  the  charge  unless  the  crime  were  specified,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  dissatisfied  with  the  general  accusation  that  the 
prisoner  was  a  malefactor. 

Thus  forced  into  particulars  which  they  would  gladly  have 
avoided,  they  asserted  that  he  was  a  seditious  person,  and  had 
taught  the  people  not  to  pay  tribute  unto  Csesar.  As  this  was 
an  ofience  cognizable  at  a  military  tribunal,  Pilate,  who  had 
hitherto  parleyed  with  the  priests  at  the  door  (on  account  of 
their  scruples  about  being  contaminated,  on  such  a  day,  by  enter- 
ing a  Gentile^s^  house),  went  into  the  Prsetorium,  and,  sitting 
down,  commanded  Jesus  to  be  led  in  and  examined. 

The  procurator,  who  had  conceived  no  malice  against  the  poor 
culprit,  and  who  was  not,  therefore,  blinded  in  his  judgment, 
soon  discovered  that  the  kingdom  to  which  Jesus  laid  claim  in 
no  way  interfered  with  Caesars  dominion,  and  that  the  charge  of 
sedition  was  unfounded.  He  regarded  the  prisoner  as  a  harmless 
enthusiast,  not  obnoxious  to  the  civil  power.  He  may,  even  at 
this  early  period,  have  beheld  something  in  the  bearing  of  Jesus, 
so  meek,  yet  so  majestic  withal,  that  he  was  disposed  to  treat 
him  with  more  favour  than  he  usually  shewed  to  the  Jews. 
Perhaps  a  rumour  of  the  great  prophet's  character  had  reached 
him. 

He  brought  Jesus  out  before  them,  with  the  result  of  the 
examination,  that  he  found  no  fault  in  him.  Whereupon  the 
priests  with  their  attendants  pressed  the  accusation  the  more 
earnestly,  repeating  that  he  had  stirred  up  the  people  throughout 
the  length  of  the  land,  from  Galilee  to  Judaea.     The  mention  of 
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Galilee  induced  him  to  adk  if  tlie  man  were  a  GtJilean ;  and 
having  understood  that  he  was,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might, 
by  sending  Jesus  to  Herod  the  tetrarch,  both  avoid  the  strait  in 
which  he  was  himself  placed,  and^  at  the  same  time  conciliate  the 
Galilsean  chieftain. 

But  Herod  Antipas,  though  a  bad,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  cruel  man;  and  while  his  vulgar  soul  joined  in  the 
general  vilifying  of  an  outcast,  he  refused  to  shed  the  blood  of 
one  of  whose  goodness  he  had  heard  so  much,  especially  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Jerusalem  priests,  who  regarded  lus  family  with 
little  affection. 

Jesus,  therefore,  was  conducted  back  to  Pilate.  And  the 
Roman,  whose  favourable  opinion  of  the  prophet  was  enhanced 
by  finding  that  neither  the  priests  nor  Herod  would  incur  the 
odium  of  his  death,  tried  anew  to  liberate  Jesus  by  the  expedient 
of  appealing  to  the  people  who  thronged  the  courts  of  the  judg- 
ment-hall. He  had  a  custom  of  gratifying  the  populace,  by  re- 
leasing unto  them,  on  the  feast-day,  any  prisoner  they  chose  to 
name.  And  in  order  to  force  them  into  selecting  Jesus,  he 
joined  his  name  with  that  of  the  worst  prisoner  then  in  custody 
— one  Barabbas,  a  hardened  villain  and  murderer,  hoping  that 
if  the  alternative  were  between  two  such  men,  they  must  of 
necessity  demand  the  Nazarene.  It  does  not  however  seem  to 
have  struck  him  that,  at  so  early  an  hour,  none  were  about  except 
those  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  prisoner's  enemies. 

While  the  malignancy  of  their  hatred  was  shewn  in  their 
preferring  a  notorious  criminal  to  him,  it  served  also  the  purpose 
of  confirming  Pilate's  suspicions  that  the  chaise  of  sedition  was 
not  the  real  one;  for  Barabbas  was  under  sentence,  not  for  in- 
surrection alone,  but  for  violence  and  murder.  He  strove  the 
more  anxiously  to  protect  him,  and  continued  to  urge  that  the 
innocence  of  Jesus  was  established.  And  when  forced  to  give  up 
his  own  convictions  to  their  ferocious  outcries,  strengthened  as 
those  convictions  were  by  an  entreaty  from  his  wife  not  to  yield 
to  the  clamour  of  the  persecutors  of  such  a  man,  he  bethought 
him  of  another  expedient,  by  which  he  hoped  to  save  their 
victim.  He  scourged  Jesus  in  the  expectation  that  they  might 
be  satisfied  with  this  lesser  punishment,  crowned  him  with  thorns, 
and  clothed  him  with  purple,  in  mockery  of  his  asserted  royalty, 
that  their  hatred  might  be  changed  into  contempt,  and  then  de- 
clared his  determination  not  to  execute  him,  being  persuaded  of 
his  innocence. 

As  the  day  was  advancing  (for  much  time  had  been  now  con- 
sumed), and  the  idea  of  the  awaking  people  filled  them  with 
apprehensions,  seeing  how  resolute  Pilate  was  in  dismissing  the 
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charge  of  sedition^  they  were  obliged  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
true  ground  of  accusation, — ^viz.,  that  he  had  violated  the  native 
laws,  by  claiming  divinity.  They  had  not  hitherto  mentioned 
it ;  for  they  concluded  that  the  hard  sceptic  would  have  ridiculed 
it,  and  driven  them  firom  his  presence  with  scorn  and  insult. 

They  would  not  have  alluded  to  it  even  now,  but  for  the 
unexpected  circumstance  of  Pilate^s  scruples.  Nor  would  Pilate 
have  received  it,  had  not  the  events  of  that  morning  placed  Jesus 
in  so  strange  a  light  before  him.  As  it  was^  this  fearAil  word, 
^'  He  maketh  himself  the  Son  of  God/'  caused  the  proud  soldier 
to  quail ;  and  again  he  questioned  the  prisoner  upon  this  fresh 
accusation.  The  calm  and  authoritative  manner  with  which 
Jesus  admitted  it,  increased  his  superstitious  awe  of  him^  and^ 
with  more  determination  than  ever,  he  sought  to  release  him. 

But  the  maddened  priests  would  not  allow  their  victim  thus 
to  escape;  and  finding  Pilate  deaf  to  their  accusations,  they 
assumed  a  threatening  tone,  and  intimated  that  they  had  the 
means  in  their  hands,  in  case  the  procurator  resisted  them^  of 
bringing  such  a  list  of  iniquities  against  him  at  Rome,  as  he 
dared  not  meet  (John  xix.  12). 

And  so  Pilate,  who  not  only  acknowledged  the  innocence  of 
Christ,  but  who  perceived  in  him  something  superhuman;  who 
recognized,  under  that  mild  and  enduring  humility,  a  spirit  that 
could  terrify  the  representative  of  Imperial  might,  yet,  when 
threatened  with  punishment  for  his  own  delinquencies,  consented 
at  last  to  crucify  him  whom  he  ought  to  have  defended.  And 
this  he  could  easily  have  done,  had  his  hands  been  clean,  had  he 
been  only  a  little  less  profligate  than  he  actually  was.  Terrible 
warning !  his  former  crimes  prevented  his  doing  good  even  when 
he  would  have  done  it !    . 

The  ordinary  mode  of  execution  among  the  Romans  was  by 
crucifixion,  or  naUing  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  criminal  to  a 
beam  of  wood,  and  leaving  him  there  to  die  in  lingering  torments. 
It  was  usual  for  the  condemned  himself  to  carry  the  cross  to  the 
place  of  punishment ;  and  the  beam  therefore  was  not  lai^er 
than  what  a  man  of  common  strength  could  support.  But  Jesus, 
whose  frame  was  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  rufiSans  generally 
undergoing  this  punishment,  and  who  must  have  been  exhausted 
by  the  fatigues  and  the  suflerings  he  had  already  gone  through, 
fainted  on  the  way  under  the  load,  and  the  soldiers  forced  a 
passer-by  to  carry  it  instead. 

Along  that  narrow  street,  which,  in  the  present  condition  of 
Jerusalem  leads  westwards  from  Omar's  mosque,  and  which  has 
acquired  the  memorable  name  of  Via  Dolorosa,  the  sad  prooes- 
sion  toiled  on  to  the  eminence  called  Mount  Calvary,  then  just 
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outside  the  western  part  of  the  city^  but  which  subsequent 
changes  have  enclosed  within  the  walls.  Urged  by  no  gentle 
hands,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  tottered  along  that  moumfid  road, 
hooted  and  insulted  by  the  men  whose  sins  he  was  going  to  wash 
away  with  his  blood.  Many  of  his  friends,  and  especially  of  the 
women,  who  had,  with  truly  female  devotion,  ministered  to  him, 
although  the  morning  still  was  early,  followed  the  crowd,  which 
was  leading  their  Hope  to  an  ignominious  death. 

The  anguish  of  that  death  we,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  so 
much  milduess  exercised  towards  even  the  worst  criminals,  can 
scarcely  conceive.  The  nails  were  driven  through  parts  of  the 
body  which  have  the  most  exquisite  nerves,  but  where  wounds 
are  not  quickly  mortal.  The  hands  and  feet  thus  made  to  sup- 
port the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  endured  an  incredible  degree 
of  pain ;  while  the  attitude,  joined  with  exposure  to  the  sun, 
usually  brought  on  a  raging  fever  and  an  intolerable  thirst. 

Humane  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  providing  an  opiate, 
containing  a  plentiful  admixture  of  myrrh,  in  order  that  the 
pangs  of  the  sufferer  might  be  deadened.  This  was  offered  to 
Jesus,  who,  however,  not  to  avoid  his  sufferings,  refused  to  accept 
it.  As  he  hung  on  the  cross  he  experienced  that  thirst  which 
shewed  the  incipient  fever,  and  he  partook  of  a  portion  of  the 
posca  (the  common  drink  of  the  Boman  soldiers),  which  one 
more  charitable  than  the  rest  lifted  to  his  mouth. 

On  either  side  of  the  Redeemer  was  suspended  a  thief, 
executed,  most  probably,  for  the  same  crime  as  he  had  been  at 
first  accused  of.  One  of  them  joined  in  the  general  reviling  of 
him  ;  but  the  other,  even  at  such  a  moment,  was  wrought  upon 
by  God^s  grace  to  turn  an  eye  of  affection  to  him,  and  was  assured 
of  a  speedy  entrance  to  the  happiness  of  paradise. 

Prom  the  third  tiU  the  ninth  hour — t .  e.,  from  nine  o^clock 
in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  Jesus  hung  in  tor- 
ments upon  the  accursed  tree — a  time  long  enough  to  aggravate 
in  our  idea  the  horrors  of  such  a  situation,  but  which  was  con- 
sidered unusually  short;  for  there  are  instances  on  record  of 
criminals  lingering  several  days  before  death  relieved  them. 
The  same  causes  which  made  him  faint  under  the  load  of  his 
cross,  brought  death  so  much  sooner  to  him. 

At  noon,  when  the  sun  was  in  its  full  splendour,  so  great  a 
darkness  fell  upon  the  land,  that  the  hearts  of  many  beat  with 
apprehension  of  some  terrible  event.  This  darkness,  which  lasted 
from  noon  till  his  death,  at  three  o^clock,  could  not  have  been  an 
eclipse,  for  the  Passover  was  celebrated  at  the  fall  moon,  and  no 
solar  eclipse  can  take  place  but  when  the  moon  is  young. 

His  bodily  torments  forced  from  him  the  cry,  ^'  My  God,  my 
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God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V^  For,  in  that  dread  hour> 
as  in  the  agony  of  the  garden,  it  was  the  human  Jesus  that 
suffered.  God  can  neither  suffer  nor  die.  And  we  shall  always 
be  in  danger  of  neglecting  the  love  displayed  in  the  atonement, 
if  we  lose  sight  of  the  amazing  truth,  that  it  was  a  man,  with  our 
hopes  and  fears,  who  died  for  us — not  God,  who  cannot  feel  pain, 
and  whose  apparent  pains,  therefore,  would  have  no  claim  upon 
our  gratitude.  No  Divine  comfort  soothed  him,  as  it  soothes 
other  good  men,  under  affliction.  Alone,  he  paid  the  penalty  for 
us,  and  won  back  the  position  which  Adam  had  forfeited. 

At  three,  or  soon  afterwards,  he  died ;  and  portentous  signs 
1 — the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  the  return  of  the  dead 
from  their  graves — announced  Nature's  conscious  testimony  to 
the  horror  of  the  deed  just  transacted. 

At  six  o'clock,  or  sunset,  the  Sabbath  commenced  which 
was,  this  year,  also  the  high  Passover-day ;  and  the  same  priests 
who  had  taken  delight  in  torturing  such  a  man  as  even  they  knew 
Jesus  to  be — who  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  such  blood — had, 
nevertheless,  very  sensitive  consciences  on  formal  ceremonies  and 
legal  pollutions.  They  particularly  required  Pilate  not  to  allow 
the  sanctity  of  the  day  to  be  lessened  by  the  sight  of  three 
criminals  writhing  on  their  crosses. 

And  Pilate  who  had  been  intimidated  into  an  act  contrary  to 
his  own  convictions,  who  could  not  conceal  his  disgust  at  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  who  signified  to  the  whole  world,  with  an  intended 
insult  and  an  unwitting  prophecy,  that  the  king  of  those  wretched 
Jews  was  a  crucified  malefactor,  with  the  usual  inconsistency  of 
bad  men,  feared  those  whom  he  hated ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  them,  gave  orders  that  the  sufferers  who  yet  lived, 
should  be  roughly  dispatched,  and  their  ghastly  bodies  removed 
from  before  the  eyes  of  those  fastidious  murderers.  It  was  then 
discovered,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  that  Jesus  had  not  endured  more 
than  six  hours  of  unutterable  torment. 

We  are  not  informed  when,  or  how,  the  absent  friends  of  the 
Lord  first  learned  their  loss.  But  such  news  spreads  with 
rapidity ;  and  some  of  the  more  devoted,  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  hearing  that  their  master  was  in  the  unyielding  grasp  of 
Pilate's  soldiers,  were  in  time  to  receive  his  last  words.  His 
mother,  we  are  certain,  and  his  beloved  disciple  were  there.  And 
his  thoughts  then  were  for  Mary's  comfort.  He  bequeathed  her 
to  John  j  and  left  to  him  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  to  her 
what  he  had  himself  been. 

The  greater  part  of  his  adherents  must  have  been  so  over- 
whelmed with  the  horror  of  this  catastrophe — so  hopeless  of  good 
from  a  dead  Christ — so  fearfiil  of  the  vengeance  of  those  who  had 
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slain  him — ^that  they  fled,  and  hid  themselves  wherever  they  conld 
lay  their  heads. 

Yet  two  of  them,  men  of  power,  Joseph  and  Nicodemus, 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who,  from  their  known  favour  to 
Jesus  had  not  been  summoned  to  the  council  which  condemned 
him,  hastened  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respectful  kindness ;  and 
with  Pilate^s  leave  buried  the  body  in  a  new  sepulchre,  in  a 
garden  which  belonged  to  Joseph,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary. 

W.  H.  J. 


HISTORY  OP  PURGATORY. 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory,  or  a  place  of  expiatory  suffering 
into  which  the  faithful  pass  at  death,  nowhere  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  fathers.  Tertullian,  in  the  second  century, 
contended  for  a  sort  of  negative  purgatory,  consisting  merely 
in  the  delay  of  final  complete  happiness."  Cyril  too,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  approves  of  this  notion,  but  adds 
that  MANY,  even  then,  denied  that  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
whether  they  quitted  this  world  with  sin  or  without  sin,  could 
be  at  all  benefitted  by  the  prayer  offered  up  on  their  behalf  over 
*'the  holy  and  most  tremendous  sacrifice  of  the  eucharist.^^^ 
Ambrose  too,  who  lived  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century, 
says  that  those  whose  sins  have  not  been  expiated  in  this  life, 
wfil  experience  a  purgatorial  fire  during  the  period  which  will 
elapse  between  the  first  and  the  final  resurrection ;  and  he  adds, 
that  the  punishment  of  some  wiU  extend  even  beyond  the  final 
resurrection.*'  Augustine,  the  pupil  of  Ambrose,  speaks  more 
fully  on  this  subject,  although  bis  views  display  considerable 
hesitation  and  inconsistency.  The  passage  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  a  purgatory  is  most  clearly  stated  is  the  following : — 

"  By  that  transitory  fire,  concerning  which  the  apostle  says,  *  he  him- 
self shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,' — not  deadly,  but  only  minute  sin? 
are  purged.  "Whoever  is  conscious  that  any  deadly  sin  rules  within  him, 
that  person,  unless  he  shall  have  worthily  reformed  himself,  and  (if  space 
be  afforded  him)  shaU  have  done  penance  for  a  long  time,  and  shall  have 
been  bountiful  in  alms-giving,  and  shall  have  abstained  from  sins,  that 

a  De  Animaj  apud  Faber.     Diffkmltiea  of  Romanism.    Second  Edition,    p.  459. 
*  Cyril  Hieros.,  apud  Faber.    p.  466.  e  Ambrose,  apud  Faber. 
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person  cannot  be  pujrged  in  the  transitory  fire  of  which  the  apostle  speaks, 
but  the  eternal  fire  will  torment  him  without  any  remedy.  .  .  .  But  if  we 
neither  give  thanks  to  Grod  in  tribulation,  nor  buy  off  our  sins  by  good 
works,  we  must  in  that  case  remain  in  the  fire  of  purgatory  just  so  long 
a  time  as  it  may  require  to  burn  away  our  smaller  sins,  like  '  wood  and 
hay  and  stubble."** 

From  other  passages  of  his  works  it  is  dear  that  he  placed 
the  period  of  this  purgatorial  fire  at  the  end  of  the  world/ 

It  thus  appears^  that  those  &thers  of  the  first  four  centuries 
who  make  the  slightest  reference  to  any  future  temporary  suf- 
fering, differ  from  each  other,  not  only  as  to  its  nature,  but  also 
as  to  the  period  of  its  occurrence.  The  Church  of  Rome,  again, 
differs  from  all  these  fathers,  and  makes  purgatory  a  place  of 
torment  into  which  souls  pass  at  once.  Without  quoting,  then, 
the  numerous  testimonies  of  the  early  fathers  who  oppose  this 
notion,  it  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  diversities  of  opinion 
already  noticed,  that  the  dogma  of  a  purgatorial  fire,  as  now 
held  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  possessed  no  place  in  the  creed  of 
Christians  during  the  first  four  centuries. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  place  of  expiatory  suffering,  into  wluch  men  passed 
at  once,  was  inculcated  as  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  The 
merit  of  this  discovery  belongs  unquestionably  to  Gregory  the 
Great.  In  the  fourth  book  of  his  Dialoffues,  he  gives  several 
marvellous  revelations  concerning  the  world  to  come,  which,  as 
he  says,  had  been  made  known  to  men,  ^^  now  that  the  end  of 
all  things  was  approaching.^^  It  does  not  appear  that  Gregory 
considered  that  there  existed  any  common  receptacle  of  souls, 
in  or  near  hell,  as  is  taught  by  Romanists.  On  the  contrary, 
he  distinctly  mentions  diverse  localities  in  which  the  souls  of 
men  were  confined  till  they  were  purged  from  sin.  In  his  book 
of  dialogues,  for  instance,  he  relates  how  the  master  of  a  bath, 
in  consequence  of  his  sins,  was  compelled  after  death  to  act  as 
servant  in  the  bath,  until  due  satisfaction  for  him  was  made. 
It  fortunately  happened  that  a  priest  became  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance,  and  offered  mass  on  his  behalf  for  one  week; 
on  which  the  man  at  once  disappeared  (lib.  iv.). 

The  introduction  of  purgatory  into  the  Latin  Church  must 
then,  we  think,  be  assigned  to  Gregory  the  Great.  It  was, 
however,  long  before  the  doctrine  was  generally  received.     Its 

^  Augustin.  de  Igne  Purgat,    Sermo  iv.,  &c. 

9  Vespera  autem  ilia  finia  est  seculi,  et  caminus  ille  veniens  dies  judidi  rSnar.  m 
Pgahn,  c.  m,,  apud  Faber).  Qualis  tunc  erit  yelut  aurea  per  ventilationem  ita  per 
judicium  purgata  eis  quoque  igne  mundatis  quibus  talis  mundatio  necessaria  est  CDe 
Civitate  Deif  lib.  xx.,  cap.  xxv.). 
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progress  was  doubtless  much  hastened  by  the  visions  invented 
by  crafty  monks  in  order  to  promote  this  superstition. 

The  earliest  vision  of  purgatory  on  record  is  that  of  Pursey, 
an  Irish  saint^  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century.  Bede,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  relates  of  this  saint  of  the  Bomish 
calendar^  that  once  on  a  time^  having  fallen  sick^  three  angels 
appeared  to  him,  and  after  conveying  his  soul  away  from  his 
body,  accompanied  him  into  the  invisible  world.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way,  he  heard  the  bowlings  and  cryings  of  demons 
eager  to  arrest  his  progress.  The  bodies  of  these  foul  spirits, 
so  far  as  he  could  discern  them,  were  deformed,  and  black,  and 
skinny,  with  long  extended  necks  and  swollen  heads.  They 
threw  at  him  fiery  darts ;  but  these  were  warded  off  by  the 
angels^  shields,  and  the  devils  at  length  driven  away.  One  of 
his  angelic  attendants  then  told  him  to  look  down  upon  the 
world,  and  when  he  looked,  he  saw  a  dark  vale  far  below  them, 
and  in  the  vale  four  vast  fires  burning  at  some  distance  from 
each  other.  The  angel  said,  ^^  These  are  the  four  fires  which 
shall  bum  the  world :  the  first  fire  bums  the  men  who  have 
loved  falsehood;  the  second,  the  souls  of  those  who  have  been 
avaricious ;  the  third,  those  men  who  have  been  stirrers  up  of 
strife  and  discord ;  the  fourth,  those  who  have  practised  fraud 
and  impiety.  Fear  nothing,  for  these  fires  will  only  bum  the 
souls  of  sinners.^^  Upon  this  they  approached  the  fire,  and  it 
separated,  and  left  them  a  path  through  the  midst.  In  the 
fire,  Fursey  saw  devils  flying  about,  and  fighting  terribly,  and 
some  came  and  shot  at  him,  and  tried  even  a  second  time  to 
molest  him,  but  were  always  repulsed  by  the  angels  who  at- 
tended him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  taken  back  by  the 
angels,  and  restored  to  his  body.-^ 

Another  vision  also  given  in  Bede's  History,  is  that  of 
Drithelm.  This  saint,  who  dwelt  in  Northumbria,  within  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  had  lived  a  pious  life,  and  in  his  latter 
days  was  favoured,  like  Furser,  with  a  journey  to  the  world  of 
spirits.  On  the  return  of  his  soul  to  his  body,  he  became  a 
monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Mailross.  He  told  his  story  to  Hsemgils, 
from  whom  Bede  seems  to  have  learnt  it. 

When  his  soul  first  left  his  body,  he  said  he  was  led  in 
silence  by  a  shining  angel  in  a  white  garment.  They  proceeded 
towards  the  north  east,  and  as  they  walked  along,  they  came  to 
a  valley  which  was  broad  and  deep,  and  infinitely  long.  One 
side  of  the  valley  was  filled  with  roaring  flames,  the  other  side 
was  not  less  intolerably  cold,  with  fiirious  storms  of  hail  and 

/  Wright  on  Purffatory f  p.  10. 
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snow,  driving  about  in  all  directions.  The  whole  valley  was  fiill 
of  souls,  who  were  tossed  continually  firom  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  were  equally  tormented  in  each  by  the  heat  and  the  cold, 
as  well  as  by  the  foul  spirits  that  were  everywhere  flying  about. 
Drithelm  began  to  think  this  must  be  heU,  but  his  conductor 
said,  "  Think  not  so ;  we  have  not  yet  come  there.^^  He  after- 
wards informs  him,  "  This  great  burning  vale  is  the  place  in 
which  are  punished  the  souls  of  those  who,  neglecting  to  confess 
and  amend  their  sins  till  their  last  day,  have  been  penitent  at 
the  moment  of  death.  AH,  however,  who  have  confessed  and 
repented  even  in  death,  will  come  to  heaven  in  the  day  of  doom. 
But  many  are  helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  living,  and  by  alms 
and  fasts,  and  above  all,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  so  that 
they  are  delivered  before  doomsday .^^  On  proceeding  onwards, 
they  came  to  a  region  of  extreme  darkness,  where  he  could 
hardly  distinguish  the  form  of  the  angel  that  accompanied  him. 
Suddenly,  he  beheld  as  it  were  globes  of-  dusky  flame  rising 
apparently  from  a  great  pit,  and  constantly  falling  down  into  it 
again.  When  he  approached  it,  his  guide  suddenly  left  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  darkness,  and  he  now  saw  that  the  globes  of 
fire  were  ftiU  of  souls,  who  were  thus  continually  tossed  up  from 
the  pit,  the  stench  of  which  filled  the  country  around.  And  as 
he  stood  terrified  and  doubtfiil  which  way  to  turn,  he  suddenly 
heard  behind  him  a  sound  of  miserable  wailing,  mingled  with 
shouts  of  laughter,  like  that  of  persons  exulting  over  captured 
enemies.  Then  he  saw  a  crowd  of  evil  spirits  dragging  along 
five  souls,  who  were  lamenting  grievously,  whilst  the  fiends  were 
mocking  at  them.  The  pit  was  hell,  whence  none  who  entered 
ever  returned. 

When  Bede  published  these  visions  in  the  eighth  century, 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  by  no  means  generally  established. 
It  was  a  subject  of  speculation  amongst  the  learned  whether 
such  a  place  really  existed  or  not.  The  influence  of  these  won- 
drous revelations,  added  to  the  arts  employed  by  the  monks, 
rendered  this  notion  popular;  and  accordingly  in  another  century 
or  two  purgatory  was  as  much  an  article  of  faith  as  heaven  or 
hell.     In  the  language  of  Mosheim, — 

"  The  fears  of  purgatory,  of  that  fire  which  was  to  destroy  the  re- 
maining impurities  of  departed  souls,  were  carried  to  the  greatest  height 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  exceeded  by  far  the  terrifying  apprehension  of 
infernal  torments ;  for  they  hoped  to  avoid  the  latter  easily,  by  dying 
enriched  with  the  prayers  of  the  clergy,  or  covered  with  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  the  saints ;  while  from  the  pains  of  purgatory  they  knew 
there  was  no  exemption.  The  clergy,  therefore,  finding  these  super- 
stitious terrors  admirably  adapted  to  increase  their  authority  and  promote 
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their  interest,  used  every  method  to  aagment  them,  and  by  the  most 
pathetic  discourses,  accompanied  with  monstrous  fables  and  fictitious 
miracles,  they  laboured  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  alsQ 
to  make  it  appear  that  they  had  a  mighty  influence  in  that  formidable 
region,"^ 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  popular  belief 
in  purgatory  during  the  middle  ages,  is  aflforded  by  the  legend 
of  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  which  was  commonly  an  article  of 
faith  until  the  time  of  Luther. 

The  original  source  of  our  information  respecting  St.  Patrick's 
purgatory,  is  Henry  of  Saltrey,  a  Benedictine  monk,  bom  and 
educated  in  Huntingdonshire,  and,  according  to  Sale,  a  man 
enslaved  by  superstition  from  his  childhood.  This  author  indeed 
would  have  us  believe,  that  his  story  of  Patrick's  purgatory  was 
nothing  but  an  invention  of  his  own,  helped  a  little  by  the  book 
of  dialogues  written  by  Pope  Gregory.  It  is  however  certain, 
that  Henry  was  reported  to  be  the  dupe  of  others,  one  Bishop 

1  Florentian,  and  Gilbert  de  Suda,  a  Cistertian  abbot. 

I  According  to  this   authority,    it  would   appear,    that   St. 

Patrick  long  preached  to  his  countrymen,  and  among  other 
doctrines  included  that  of  purgatory.  They  disbelieved  in  its 
existence,  but  oflfered  to  embrace  its  belief  if  any  one  would  go 
there  and  again  return  to  them.  Vexed  at  the  obstinacy  of  his 
hearers,  Patrick  prayed  that  God  would  enable  him  to  give 
them  a  convincing  proof,  that  he  was  not  deceiving  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  he  was  one  day  alone  in  the  wilderness,  Jesus 
Christ  appeared  to  the  saint,  and  gave  him  a  book  containing 
the  gospels,   and   a  staff,   which  latter  was  afterwards  called 

'  baculas  Jhesu,  '^  the  staff  of  Jesus.''     Christ  then  led  him  into 

the  wilderness,  and  pointed  out  a  secret  entrance,  saying  that 
whosoever  entered  therein,  and  remained  there  a  day  and  a 
night,  and  then  returned,  would  have  strange  wonders  to  relate, 
and  should  moreover  be  free  from  all  liability  to  enter  purgatory 
ever  again.  Our  Lord  then  left  him,  and  St.  Patrick  soon  after- 
wards built  an  abbey  on  the  spot,  and  placed  a  strong  iron- 
bound  door  to  keep  fast  the  entrance  to  this  wondrous  cave. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  saint,  the  legend  informs  us,  many 
persons  ventured  into  this  fearful  place.  Some  perished,  while 
others  remained  unhurt,  and  told  the  wonderful  tortures  which 
they  had  suffered,  and  of  equally  wondrous  visions  of  happiness 
which  they  had  afterwards  seen. 

Their  revelations  were,  by  St.  Patrick's  own  directions, 
taken  down  in  writing,  and  preserved  in  the  church.     A  minute 

\9  Mosheim,  Ecclea.  Hist 
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account  is  also  given  of  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  saint 
to  be  practised  whenever  an  individual  presented  himself  to 
become  a  visitor  to  the  cave.  A  striking  resemblance  may  be 
traced  between  these  and  the  ceremonies  in  use  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius.  Whenever  a  pilgrim  entered 
this  purgatory,  the  prior  immediately  made  fast  the  door,  and 
opened  it  no  more  till  the  next  morning ;  when,  if  the  pilgrim 
was  there,  he  was  taken  out,  and  conducted  with  great  joy  to 
the  church ;  and,  after  fifteen  days^  watching  and  praying,  was 
dismissed.  If  he  was  not  found  when  the  door  was  opened,  they 
concluded  that  he  had  perished  in  his  pilgrimage  through  pur- 
gatory; the  door  was  again  closed,  and  his  name  was  never 
again  mentioned. 

The  principal  object  of  Henry  of  Saltrey,  however,  is  to 
relate  the  marvellous  adventures  of  the  knight  Owain,  who,  in 
order  to  purge  out  the  sins  committed  during  a  life  of  rapine 
and  violence,  visited  St.  Patrick^s  purgatory  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  account  given  in  Wright's  work  is  taken  from  an 
ancient  English  version  made  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

After  relating  the  ceremonies  undergone  by  Sir  Owain,  we 
are  told  that  he  was  locked  up  in  the  cave,  and,  shortly  after, 
went  forth.  At  first  he  had  a  very  little  light,  but  this,  by 
degrees,  disappeared,  and  he  was  obliged  to  grope  his  way  in 
utter  darkness,  till  a  sort  of  twilight  at  length  appeared.  He 
first  met  with  fifteen  men  in  white  garments,  one  of  whom  told 
Owain  all  he  should  have  to  sufier  in  this  pilgrimage ;  how  he 
would  be  attacked  by  unclean  spirits,  and  by  what  means  he 
must  defend  himself.  He  then  encountered,  amidst  the  most 
fearful  lightning  and  thunder,  a  troop  of  devils,  who  welcomed 
the  knight  and  pretended  to  rejoice  that  he  had  not,  like  other 
men  on  earth,  waited  till  the  end  of  his  life,  but  had  come, 
beforehand,  to  sufier  the  punishment  of  his  sins.  Having  suc- 
cessfully resisted  their  attack  by  invoking  the  name  of  Christ, 
another  party  of  fiends  came  up : — 

"  Then  come  develes  other  mony  mo. 
And  badde  y*  kny  with  hem  to  go. 
And  ladde  him  into  a  fowle  contreye, 
Wher  ever  was  nygth  and  never  day. 
For  hit  was  derke  and  wonther  cold, 
Yette  was  there  never  man  so  bolde, 
Hadde  he  never  so  mony  clothes  on, 
But  he  wolde  be  colde  as  ony  stone. 
Wynde  herde  he  none  blowle. 
But  fast  hit  frese  both  hye  and  lowe. 
They  browghte  hym  to  a  felde  full  brode, 
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Overe  such  another  never  he  yode.* 
For  of  y*  lengthe  none  ende  he  knewe. 
Thereove  algate*  he  most  nowe. 
As  he  went  he  herde  a  cry, 
He  wondered  what  it  was  and  why. 
He  syg*  ther  men  and  wymmen  also. 
That  lowde  ciyed  for  hem  was  wo.* 
They  lyen  thykke  on  every  londe ; 
Faste  nayled  both  fote  and  honde, 
With  nayles  glowing  alle  of  brasse. 
They  ete  y*  erthe  so  wo  hem  was.*** 
Here"  face  was  nayled  to  y*  grownde. 
Spare  they  cryed  a  lytylle  stounde.^ 
The  develes  wolde  hem  not  spare. 
To  hem  peyne  they  thowgte  yare."^ 

This  was  the  first  ^W  of  punishment.  In  the  orginal  Latin 
legend^  the  knight  was  led  successively  through  four  such  fields. 
In  the  second  and  third  the  souls  suffered  much  the  same  kind 
of  torments  as  in  the  firsts  with  this  only  difference  in  the 
second^  that  they  were  fixed  to  the  ground  with  their  backs 
downward^  and  were  persecuted  by  multitudes  of  fiery  serpents 
and  toads.  In  the  fourth^  the  souls  were  hung  up  in  fires  by 
the  various  members  which  had  been  most  sinful,  and  some 
were  roasted  on  spits  and  basted  with  molten  metals.  In  the 
next  place  they  were  turned  about  on  a  great  wheel  of  fire : — 

"  Some  of  y*  fendes  turned  ageyne, 
And  forthe  they  ladde  Sir  Owayne, 
Full  ferre  into  another  felde. 
In  such  one  bare  he  never  shelde. 
Hit  was  lenger  and  welle  more, 
Than  that  felde  was  bvfore. 
And  as  he  loked  him  besyde 
He  syg  ther  py  ttus  mony  and  wide ; 
Thykke  they  were  as  they  mygth  bene ; 
Onethe*  was  ther  a  fote  hem  betwene. 
And  all  maner  of  metaile, 
He  syg  there  yn  the  pyttus  walle.'" 
Men  and  wymmen  ther  were  also, 
In  y*  pyttus  abyding  wo. 
Some  were  therenne  up  to  y*  chinne, 
And  yet  had  they  nogt  bete*  here  synne. 


i  Went.  •  At  all  events.  *  Saw.  '  They  had  woe. 

«  Had  so  much  woe.  ♦•  Their.  o  A  little  while. 

P  Quickly.  q  Scarcely.  ♦•  Boil.  »  Made  amends  for. 
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And  some  were  yn  to  shappus  ;* 
And  some  were  up  to  y*  pappus ; 
And  some  were  yn  to  y*  kne. 
They  wold  full  fayne  out  be." 

Owaine  was  pushed  by  the  devils  into  one  of  these  pits^  and 
dreadfully  scalded.  He  was  afterwards  brought  into  a  place 
where  souls  were  punished  in  a  lake  of  extreme  coldness.  He 
was  then  dragged  to  the  mouth  of  heD,  and  afterwards  taken  to 
paradise.  Mnally,  he  was  obliged  to  return  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  on.  earth." 

We  have  given  this  celebrated  legend  of  Sir  Owaine  at  some 
length  from  the  importance  of  the  subject  with  which  it  is 
connected.  It  was  appealed  to  in  the  middle  ages  as  authority 
on  all  questions  relative  to  purgatory,  and  according  to  Wright 
was,  in  the  original  Latin  of  Henry,  spread  probably  over  every 
country  where  the  Roman  faith  prevailed.  It  was  also  soo^ 
translated  into  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  There  are 
still  extant  three  diflferent  early  French  versions — all  metrical. 
There  are  also  two  English  metrical  translations  under  the  title 
of  Owayne  Miles.  It  is  certain  from  the  mention  of  St. 
Patrick^s  purgatory  in  Cesarius,  that  so  early  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century  it  had  become  famous  all  over 
Europe.  ''If  any  one  doubt  of  purgatory/^  says  he,  "let  him 
go  to  Ireland,  and  enter  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  and  he 
will  no  longer  have  any  question  of  purgatorial  torments.*  The 
pilgrimage  to  this  place  became  a  common  thing  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  following  centuries,  and  even  men  of  rank  and 
wealth  visited  Ireland  for  this  purpose.  In  the  patent  rolls  of 
the  Tower  of  London  under  the  year  1358,  we  have  an  instance 
of  testimonials  given  by  the  king  (Edward  III.)  on  the  same 
day  to  two  distinguished  foreigners, — one  a  noble  Hungarian, 
the  other  a  Lombard,  Nicholas  de  Seccariis, — of  their  having 
£Edthfully  peformed  this  pilgrimage ;  and  still  later,  in  1397,  we 
find  Richard  II.  granted  a  safe  conduct  to  visit  the  same  place 
to  Raymond,  Viscount  of  Perchlos,  Knight  of  Rhodes,  and 
Chamberlain  of  the  King  of  France,  with  twenty  men  and  thirty 
horses.^  Raymond,  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  wrote  a 
narrative  of  what  he  had  seen,  in  the  Limousan  dialect  of  which 
a  Latin  version  was  printed  by  O' Sullivan  in  his  Historue  Ca^ 
tholica  Ibemia  (Lisbon,  1621).* 

*  Loins.  «  Wright  as  before,  chap.  iii. 

^  Dialog,  de  Mirac,,  lib.  xii.,  cap.  xxxviii. 
y  F^BderUf  vol.  iii.,  part  i.,  p.  174 ;  and  part  iv.,  p.  135. 
«  Wright  as  before,  p.  136. 
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In  the  fifteenth  century  the  numerous  copies  of  the  original 
history  by  Henry  of  Saltrey,  as  well  as  the  various  translations^ 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  celebrity  of  St.  Patrick's  purga- 
tory.    At  the  close  of  this  age,  however,  it  fell  into  disgrace. 

"A  monk  of  Eymstadt  in  Holland,  who  proved  either  more  con- 
scientious, or  less  credulous  than  former  visitors,  undertook  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Lough  Derg.  .  .  .  When  he  arrived  at  the  lake,  he  applied  for 
entrance  to  the  Prior,  who  referred  him  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
without  whose  license  no  visitors  were  received.  The  monk  then  repaired 
to  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  but  as  he  was  '  poor  and  penniless,'  the 
servants  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  master's  presence.  Having, 
however,  with  difficulty  obtained  an  audience,  he  fell  down  before  the 
bishop  and  begged  permission  to  enter  St.  Patrick's  piurgatory.  The 
bishop  demanded  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  he  said  was  due  from 
every  pilgrim  who  came  on  this  errand.  The  monk  represented  his 
poverty,  and,  after  much  urgent  solicitation,  the  bishop  granted  the 
necessary  license.  He  then  went  to  the  Prior,  performed  the  usual  cere- 
monies, and  was  shut  up  in  the  cavern.  There  he  remained  all  night 
trembling  with  fear,  and  in  constant  expectation  of  a  visit  from  the 
demons ;  but  when  the  Prior  let  him  out  the  next  morning,  he  had  had 
no  vision  of  any  kind,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  his  pilgrimage 
he  hastened  to  Eome,  where  he  made  his  complaint  to  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
The  pope  acknowledged  himself  convinced  of  the  imposture,  and  sent 
orders  for  the  destruction  of  the  purgatory,  which  were  put  into  execu- 
tion with  great  solemnity  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  1497."* 

It  was  not  long  before  the  place  recovered  its  ancient  repu- 
tation. The  office  of  St.  Patrick  inserted  in  the  Roman  Missals 
of  1522  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the 
purgatory  of  that  saint ;  and  although  this  office  was  rejected 
two  years  afterwards,  the  fame  of  St.  Patrick^s  purgatory  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  the  legend  was  generally  adopted  by 
Roman  Theologians.  During  upwards  of  two  centuries  its 
reputation  continued  to  spread  through  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain.* 

Such  was  the  belief  of  purgatory  prevalent  in  the  Romish 
Church  up  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  The  reader  will 
not  fail  to  notice  how  far  the  crude  notions  hinted  by  Augustine, 
and  afterwards  by  Gregory,  differed  from  the  doctrines  taught 
in  after  ages.  IVoin  this  obvious  variation  it  is  most  evident 
that  the  dogma,  as  held  in  modem  times  by  the  church,  was 
completed  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  after  centuries  had  passed 
away. 


<*  Acta  Sanctorum  Martiif  vol.  ii.,  p.  590. 
^  Wright  as  before,  p.  154. 
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The  existence  of  a  purgatorial  state  in  which  departed  souls 
were  long  and  fearfedly  tormented,  was  urged  upon  the  people's 
belief  more  earnestly  and  perseveringly  than  almost  any  other 
dogma  of  the  church  during  the  middle  ages.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious  :  not  only  did  this  doctrine  increase  the  reverence 
with  which  the  priests  were  regarded,  on  account  of  the  vast 
influence  which  they  were  supposed  to  possess  in  that  region, 
but  still  more  on  account  of  the  great  pecuniary  emolument 
which  it  afforded  them.  From  the  time  of  Gr^oiy  I.  at  least, 
it  was  constantly  believed  that  the  torments  of  purgatory  could 
be  eased  and  abridged  by  the  suffrages  of  the  living;  and 
chiefly  by  prayers,  alms,  and  masses.  The  prayers  were  always 
performed  by  the  clergy ;  the  alms  denoted  money  contributed 
to  the  church,  and  none  but  priests  could  perform  mass.  Thus 
to  inculcate  the  belief  and  dread  of  the  flames  of  purgatory  was 
the  most  direct  way  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  church,  and  most 
vigorously  was  the  work  effected.  Century  after  century  ser- 
mons were  preached,  books  were  written,  visions  were  related, 
miracles  invented,  and  every  effort  made  by  interested  men  to 
inspire  mankind  with  the  most  alarming  terrors  respecting  this 
fictitious  place  of  woe.  Nor  can  we  wonder,  that  in  a  dark  and 
superstitious  age,  the  picture  drawn  of  the  torments  of  purga- 
tory should  inspire  the  people  with  overwhelming  apprehensions. 
"  To  be  nailed  to  the  ground  foot  and  hand ;  to  be  led  by  their 
torments  to  eat  the  ground ;  to  be  cast  into  cauldrons  of  burn- 
ing metal,  som«  up  to  the  loins,  others  up  to  the  breast,'^  was 
surely  enough  to  alarm  the  stoutest  heart.  All  fear  of  hell  was 
supplanted  by  the  dread  of  purgatory,  and  the  great  concern  of 
a  sinner,  under  the  influence  of  B<)man  teaching,  was  not  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  but  to  escape  from  the  purgatorial 
fire. 

The  natural  effect  of  all  this  was  to  drive  men  to  those 
means  which,  as  they  were  taught,  were  infallibly  connected 
with  the  more  speedy  release  or  entire  freedom  from  the  tor- 
menting flames.     In  the  words  of  an  old  writer, — 

"  The  new  doctrine  and  invention  of  purgatory,  bred  by  superstition 
and  nursed  by  covetousness,  as  it  was  managed,  became  a  most  forcible 
engine  continually  to  drain  the  people's  money.  For  when  men  were 
made  to  believe,  that  after  death  their  souls  should  enter  into  a  region 
of  fire,  there  to  suffer  long  and  bitter  torments,  to  be  purged  and  fitted 
for  the  region  of  bliss ;  but  yet  to  be  eased  there,  and  the  sooner  released, 
according  to  the  measure  and  number  of  the  masses,  offices,  and  prayers, 
which  should  be  made  on  their  behalf  here,  while  they  lay  broiling  in 
that  fearful  state ;  people  were  put  upon  it  to  make  the  best  provision 
they  could  in  their  lifetime,  or  at  least  at  their  deaths,  that  such  helps 
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and  means  should  be  used  on  their  behalf,  as  they  might  reasonably 
reckon  upon  a  short  and  tolerable  continuance  there.  ...  To  this  purpose, 
the  founding  and  endowing  of  monasteries,  abbeys,  and  nunneries,  by 
the  best  and  richer  sort ;  and  the  colleges,  free  chapels,  and  chantries, 
by  the  middle  sort  of  people,  according  to  their  respective  abilities,  and 
the  apprehensions  they  had  of  this  future  state,  all  pointed  at  the  good 
of  the  founder's  soul  after  death,  and  the  souls  of  such  others  as  he 
appointed."  .... 

"But  yet,  not  trusting  to  the  uncertain  charity  of  others,  most 
persons  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  many  most  excessively,  their  fortunes 
considered,  to  leave  some  provision  behind  for  that  purpose,  and  most 
commonly  by  their  last  wills  and  testaments,  which  were  accounted 
sacred ;  and  thereby,  or  by  acts  executed  in  their  lifetime,  it  was  not 
rare  for  many  men,  though  they  had  many  children  to  provide  for,  or 
many  debts  to  pay,  to  postpone  all  relations  and  considerations  to  this 
concern  of  the  soul ;  and  to  appoint,  and  to  take  order  for  fnassea  satis' 
factory,  anniversaries,  obits,  requiems,  dirges,  placebos,  trentals,  lamps, 
lights,  and  other  offices,  to  be  performed  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or 
yearly,  as  far  as  the  sums  destined  would  afford,  for  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  the  testator's  soul."*' 

These  were  not  the  only  means  of  deliverance  from  the 
purgatorial  flame.  Indulgences  were  rendered  available  to  souls 
in  purgatory.  It  is  only  since  the  year  1300 — the  commence- 
ment of  the  Romish  jubilees — ^that  these  papal  impostures  ex- 
tended their  influence  even  to  the  dead.  Ecclesiastical  historians 
attest  the  rapid  progress  of  this  superstition.  In  less  than  a 
century  it  spread  everywhere,  and  at  length  the  monks  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  they  saw  the  souls  leave  pc^i^tory  the  mo- 
ment that  the  people  purchased  from  them  the  indulgences  for 
the  dead.'' 

Alexander  VI.,  in  the  Constitution  for  the  Jubilee  of  1500, 
it  is  well  known,  offered  to  all  the  penitent  faithful  who  were 
willing  to  give  alms  for  the  repair  of  St.  Peter's,  a  plenary  indul- 
gence, by  virtue  of  which  they  could  deliver  from  the  fire  of 
purgatory  the  souls  of  their  parents,  their  friends,  or  other 
faithful  Christians,  on  whose  behalf  they  had  contributed  money. 
The  words  of  the  bull  itself  are  given  in  Eaynald.*  Since  the 
time  of  Alexander  VI.,  the  following  popes  have  extended  in- 
dulgences to  souls  in  purgatory  in  their  jubilee  bulls, — Clement 
VII.,  Julius  III.,  and  Gregory  XIII. 

Without  speaking  of  plenary  indulgencies  and  those  for  the 
article  of  death,  which  have  the  necessary  effect  of  conducting  the 


c  Rom.  Horsebech,     Lond.  1769. 

d  Rttchet,  Hist,  de  la  Ref.  de  la  Suisse,  i.,  pp.  38,  39. 

«  Ad  an.  1499,  n.  26,  27. 
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BOtd  immediately  to  paradise,  which  gains  them ;  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  an  innumerable  namber  of  indulgences  for  the 
dead,  both  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  world.  Besides,  the  popes  have  granted  them  to  many 
confraternities  of  regulars  and  seculars.  They  participate  in  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  indulgences  attached  to  the  stations  of 
Rome,  where  souls  are  delivered  from  purgatory.  The  BuU  of 
Crusado  places  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  a  position  to 
deliver  an  infinite  number.  It  is  even  proved  from  a  calculation 
made,  that  as,  according  to  the  bull,  there  are  nine  days  in  the 
year  in  which  every  one  of  the  faithful,  from  the  age  of  seven 
years  and  upwards,  is  able  to  draw  a  soul  out  of  purgatory ;  the 
Spaniards  alone  might  have  sufficed,  and  more  than  that,  to  have 
delivered  from  purgatory  the  souls  of  all  the  Roman  Catholics 
who  have  died  in  the  faith  and  in  charity,  from  the  very  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity./  The  Bull  of  Adrian  VI.  in  favour  of 
the  Portuguese  obtained  the  same  advantage  for  them. 

To  these  kinds  of  indulgences  for  the  dead,  must  be  added 
also  those  which  are  attached  to  privileged  altars.^    There  are 


/  Les  Taxes  de  la  Chanc.  Rom.    Edit  de  France,  1744,  pp.  70,  74. 

g  Priyileoed  Altars.  Inscription  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  Cliapel  qf  St,  Mary 
and  St,  Francis,  in  the  Church  qf  Saint  Lorenzo,  in  Ludna, 

Gregory  the  XIII.,  Pope.  As  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  thing.  Bearing  the 
stead,  though  unworthy,  and  following  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  consubstantial  and  coeternal  with  the  Father ;  who  for  the  redemption  of  the 
human  race,  deigned  to  descend  from  the  highest  throne  of  heaven  to  the  abyss  of 
this  world,  and  to  assume  our  flesh  from  the  Virgin's  womb ;  we  study  to  afford  to 
the  souls  of  Christ's  faithful  dead  existing  in  purgatory — ^who,  in  charity  united  to 
God,  have  departed  this  life,  and  have  deserved  to  be  assisted  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
pious — opportune  assistance  from  the  treasures  of  the  church ;  so  that,  as  £etr  as  it 
shall  please  diviiie  goodness,  they  may  be  more  able  to  reach  their  heavenly  country. 
Confiding  therefore  in  the  divine  mercy,  and  led  to  it  by  prayers  on  the  part  of  our 
beloved  son,  Luigi  Franca  de  Fermanis,  Master  of  the  ceremonies  of  our  chapel, 
humbly  offered  to  us  for  this  purpose  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  we  grant  in  per- 
petuity that  as  often  as  at  the  altar  under  the  protection  of  the  blessed  Mary  of  grace, 
and  of  St.  Francis,  situated  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  Lucina  of  the  dty,  any 
priest,  secular  or  regular,  shall,  of  his  own  or  of  another's  will,  celebrate  a  mass  for 
the  liberation  of  one  soul  existing  in  purgatory,  the  same  soul  shall,  from  the  treasure 
of  the  church,  the  merits  of  the  same  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  his  saints,  obtain 
the  same  indulgences,  and  remission  of  sins  by  the  acceptance  of  divine  clemency^ 
and  the  said  mass  shall  operate  for  the  liberation  of  the  same  for  which  it  shall  be 
celebrated,  as  it  would  have  obtained,  and  as  it  would  have  operated,  if  the  aforesaid 
priests  should  for  this  cause  celebrate  a  mass  for  the  dead,  at  the  altar  situated  in  the 
church  of  St.  Gregory  of  the  city,  deputed  for  that  purpose.  Ours  concerning  the 
not  conceding  indulgences,  for  the  like  purpose  (ad  instarj  and  other  apostolic  con- 
stitutions, and  ordinances,  and  whatsoever  other  things  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  under  the  reign  of  the  Fisherman,  the  8th  day 
of  April,  1578.    In  the  sixth  year  of  our  Pontificate. — C<b.  Olorenius, 

On  one  side  of  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St,  Maria  delta  Pace,  we  find  the 
following,  **  Every  mass  celebrated  at  this  altar  Uberates  a  soul  from  purgatory." 

Over  the  entrance  to  the  catacombs  in  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  faori  le  mura. 
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few  churches  which  have  not  privileged  altars  attached  to  them^ 
either  in  perpetuity,  or,  what  is  more  common,  for  seven  years, 
and  to  which  the  popes  grant  that  the  Priest,  who  on  certain 
days  shall  celebrate  there  a  mass  for  the  dead,  shall  deliver  a 
soul  from  purgatorial^  flames ;  so  that  as  the  Jesuit  Santarel  has 
agreed,  it  would  be  easy  in  one  day  to  deliver  all  the  souls  in 
purgatory.* 

The  Mvolous  conditions  attached  to  certain  indulgences  of 
the  dead  deserve  our  notice.  According  to  Thiers,  the  Carmelites 
pretend  to  have  received  from  John  XXII.  a  buU  which  they 
call  the  Sabbatine  Bull,  which  promises  to  whosoever  shaU 
belong  to  this  order,  and  wears  the  habit  called  the  scapular,  a 
plenary  indulgence  with  the  promise  of  being  at  once  delivered 
from  purgatory.  The  blessed  Virgin  is  then  introduced,  saying, 
"  I,  the  mother  of  grace,  will  descend  the  first  Saturday  after 
the  death  of  all  those  who  shall  wear  my  habit,  and  who  for  the 
love  of  me  have  entered  into  my  order,  or  my  confraternity,  or 
my  society,  and  who  have  lived  worthily  in  this  life;  I  will 
deliver  them  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  and  I  will  gloriously 
conduct  them  to  the  holy  mountain  of  eternal  life/^*  Other 
privileges,  referring  to  souls  in  purgatory,  belonging  to  the  girdle 
of  St  Augustine  and  of  St.  Monica^  are  mentioned  by  the  same 
writer.' 

A  still  more  extraordinary  means  of  delivering  souls  from 
purgatorial  fires,  belongs  or  did  belong  to  another  order  of 
monks  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  According  to  a  distinguished 
Bomish  writer,  "The  friars  minors  had  once,  they  have  it 
still  in  the  present  day,  a  very  easy  means  of  delivering  souls 
from  purgatory,  for  they  declare  that  this  may  be  accomplished 
as  many  times  as  a  person  enters  and  passes  out  of  the  church 
of  our  Lady  of  Portiuncula,  from  the  first  vespers  of  the  first 
day  of  August  until  the  second  vespers  of  the  following  day ; 
so  that  for  another  entry  and  departure  out  of  the  church  one 
does  not  deliver  more  than  one.'^  This  is  stated  by  Cardinal 
Boniface  de  Yitalinis  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Clementine  Con- 
stitutions, It  was  confirmed  by  Honorius  III.,  and  by  various 
bulls  and  briefs  of  the  successors  of  Honorius.  The  actual 
words  of  the  writers  of  this  order  are  given  by  Thiers.** 

'*  This  is  that  tomb  most  celebrated  in  the  whole  world  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Cyniac 
Matron,  where  if  any  one  shall  perform  the  sacred  rite  for  the  dead,  he  will  evoke 
their  souls  from  the  pains  of  purgatory  through  the  merits  of  the  divine  Lawrence/' 
[A  great  number  of  inscriptions  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  seen  in  Percy's  Romanism^ 
^c,  pp.  1 — 3,  and  27.]  *  Thiers  iiL,  c.  xciiL,  p.  313. 

*  De  JubiLf  c.  3,  dub.  12,  apud  Thiers,  ibidem. 

t  Thiers  ubi  sup.  cxvi.,  p.  252.  ^    Idem.,  p.  256. 

«*•  Thiers  iii.,  cap.  xvii.,  p.  259. 
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The  popes  have  never  dared  to  say  that  they  had  any  know-  ] 

ledge  of  the  particular  state  of  every  soul  after  this  life ;  they 
never  ventured  to  decide  positively;    '^ these   go  to  heaven,  ! 

these  depart  to  hell,  these  others  remain  in  purgatory/^  How 
could  they  know  ?  and  in  this  ignorance  what  certainty  can  their 
indulgences  for  the  dead  possess  ?  Granting  the  case  that  Grod 
has  condemned  a  soul  to  one  hundred  years  of  purification  in 
this  middle  state,  is  it  not  natural  to  believe  that  it  wiU  remain 
there  one  hundred  years  ?  Who  can  deliver  it  ?  The  Pope  ! 
Is  he  able  then  to  exalt  himself  above  God  ?*  To  absolve  those 
whom  God  has  condemned?  To  mitigate  or  commute  the 
punishment  denounced  on  sinners  by  the  decrees  of  his  justice?*' 

It  now  remains  to  give  some  particulars  respecting  the  modem 
history  of  purgatory,  and  the  superstitions  connected  with  that 
unscriptural  dogma.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Council 
of  Trent — ^the  modem  standard  of  Bomanism — openly  declared 
its  truth,  and  anathematized  any  who  entertained  any  doubt  on 
the  subject.  The  following  is  the  decree  of  the  council  passed  at 
its  twenty-fifth  session  :  "  Since  the  Catholic  Church,  instructed 
by  Scripture  and  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  fathers,  hath  taught 
in  sacred  councils,  and  most  recently  in  this  general  council,  that 
there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  detained  there  are  helped 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful,  especially  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
altar,  the  holy  council  enjoins  the  bishops  to  take  diligent  care, 
that  the  sound  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  purgatory,  taught  by 
the  holy  fathers  and  sacred  councils,  be  believed  by  the  faithful, 
be  held,  taught,  and  everywhere  preached.^'  After  prohibiting 
difficult  and  subtle  questions,  and  also  such  as  are  of  doubtfiil 
character,  the  decree  proceeds  as  follows  : — "  Let  those  who 
promote  mere  curiosity  or  superstition,  or  savour  of  filthy  lucre> 
be  prohibited  as  scandalous  and  offensive  to  Christians.  Let  the 
bishops  take  care  that  the  suffrages  of  the  living  faithftd, — ^viz., 
masses,  prayers,  alms,  and  other  works  of  piety,  which  the 
faithful  have  been  accustomed  to  perform  for  departed  believers^ 
be  piously  and  religiously  rendered  according  to  the  institutions 
of  the  church,  and  whatever  services  are  due  to  the  dead,  let 
them  not  be  performed  slightly,  but  diligently  and  careftdly.'^ 

**  2  Thess.  chap,  ii.,  4. 

0  John  IV.,  of  Portugal,  died  loaded  with  relics  and  plenary  indulgences)  and  yet 
in  spite  of  these  indulgences,  he  had  scarcely  breathed  his  last,  when  prayers  were  at 
once  commenced  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  before  privileged  altars.  Still  more,  20^000 
ducats  were  distributed  by  his  orders  in  the  poorest  convents  of  the  kingdom  to  cause 
100,000  masses  (neither  more  nor  less)  to  be  said,  with  all  speed,  for  the  same 
object ;  and,  as  though  these  100,000  masses  were  not  sufficient,  they  hastened  to 
establish,  in  the  monastery  where  the  king  was  buried,  four  masses  to  be  said  each 
day,  for  ever,  for  the  peace  of  his  soul,  and  its  deliverance  from  puigatory. 
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The  advice  here  given,  with  reference  to  the  manifold  evih 
arising  from  the  doctrine,  might  just  as  well  have  been  spared. 
It  is  utterly  irrational  and  absurd  to  suppose  that  an  eider  of 
men  entrusted  with  an  engine  of  such  tremeadoos  power,  could 
abstain  from  using  it  for  selfish  pozposes.  And  such  indeed  has 
proved  the  case.  The  monstrous  abuses  springing  out  of  this 
dogma,  and  the  |iractices  connected  therewith  have  increased 
rather  than  dimimdied  since  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  fathers  of  that  synod  have  exercised  a  very  discreet 
prudence  in  the  amount  of  information  which  they  have  thought 
proper  to  give  respecting  pm^tory.  They  simply  state  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  purgatory ;  and  that  the  souls  detained  there  are 
helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful.  We  are  compelled, 
therefore,  to  go  to  the  doctors  of  the  church  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain, more  particularly,  the  notions  prevalent  among  Romanists 
in  modem  times  on  this  important  subject. 

One  of  the  most  able  and  learned  champions  of  the  Bomish 
Church  was  Cardinal  Bellarmine.  His  writings  have  been  re- 
peatedly quoted,  by  English  Roman  Catholics,  as  authority  for 
explaining  what  the  doctrines  of  that  church  are ;  and  from  them 
we  give  the  following  extracts,  as  illustrating  the  sentiments 
entertained  respecting  purgatory,  subsequently  to  the  sitting  of 
the  Tridentine  Synod.  At  the  commencement  of  his  Treatise 
on  Purgatory,  the  Cardinal  defines  it  to  be  '^  a  certain  place 
where,  as  in  a  prison,  those  souls  are  purified  after  this  life, 
which  were  not  purified  here,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
enter  into  heaven.'^  "  It  is  appointed,''  he  says,  "  for  those  who 
die  with  venial  sins,  and  again,  for  those  with  the  temporary 
punishment  of  sin  undischarged,  though  the  sins  themselves 
have  been  remitted.''  He  describes  the  pains  of  purgatory  as 
most  horrible  (atrocissim€eJ,  exceeding,  beyond  all  comparison, 
any  sufierings  upon  earth,  according  to  the  uniform  doctrine  of 
the  fathers.  He  says,  also,  that  ^^the  belief  of  purgatory  is  an 
article  of  faith,  so  that  they  who  do  not  believe  it,  shall  never 
arrive  there,  but  must  be  tormented  in  the  eternal  fire  of  hell."^ 

"  Since  many  persons,"  says  Bellarmine,  "  will  not  believe 
what  they  have  never  seen,  it  has  pleased  God  sometimes  to 
raise  his  servants  from  the  dead,  and  to  send  them  to  announce 
to  the  living  what  they  have  really  beheld."  The  Cardinal  here 
refers  to  certain  revelations,  exhibited  by  him  in  another  work  : 
two  or  three  of  which  we  shall  here  give  as  strikingly  illustrative 
of  the  actual  belief  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

"A  pious  father  of  a  family,  in  Northumberland,  died  after  a  long 

P  De  Purg.f  cxv. 
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illness,  in  the  early  part  of  one  night,  but  to  the  great  terror  of  those 
who  watched  by  his  body,  came  to  life  again  at  the  dawn  of  the  following 
day.  All,  but  his  faithfiil  and  affectionate  wife,  fled  at  the  sight  of  him ; 
and  to  her  he  communicated,  in  the  most  soothing  terms,  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  case ;  that  he  had  indeed  been  dead,  but  was  per- 
mitted to  live  again  upon  earth,  though  by  no  means  in  the  same  manner 
as  before.  In  short,  he  sold  aU  his  property,  divided  the  produce  equally 
between  his  wife,  his  children,  and  the  poor,  and  then  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Melrose.  He  there  lived  in  such  a  state  of  unexampled 
mortification,  as  made  it  quite  evident,  even  if  he  had  not  said  a  word  on 
the  subject,  that  he  had  seen  things,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  them, 
which  no  one  else  had  been  permitted  to  behold." 

But  he  disclosed  it  all. 

"  '  One,'  said  he,  '  whose  aspect  was  as  light,  and  his  garment  glis- 
tening, conducted  me  to  a  valley  of  great  depth  and  width,  but  of 
immeasurable  length ;  one  side  of  which  was  dreadful  beyond  expression, 
for  its  burning  heat,  and  the  other  for  its  no  less  intolerable  cold.  Both 
were  filled  with  the  souls  of  men,  which  seemed  to  be  tossed,  as  by  the 
fiiry  of  a  tempest,  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  for  being  quite  unable  to 
endure  the  heat  on  the  right  hand,  the  miserable  wretches  kept  throwing 
themselves  to  the  opposite  side,  into  the  equal  torment  of  cold,  and 
thence  back  again  into  the  raging  flames.  This,  thought  I,  must  be  hell, 
but  my  guide  answered  to  my  thought,  that  it  was  not  so, — "  this  valley," 
says  he,  "is  the  place  of  torment  for  the  souls  of  those  who,  after  delaying 
to  confess  and  expiate  their  sins,  have  at  length,  in  the  article  of  death, 
had  recourse  to  penance,  and  so  have  died.  These  at  the  day  of  judgment 
will  all  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  reason  of  their  con- 
fession and  penance,  late  as  it  was.  But,  meanwhile,  many  of  them 
may  be  arrested  and  liberated  before  that  day,  by  the  prayers,  alms,  and 
fastings  of  the  living,  particulai-ly  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.'  " 

In  the  seventeenth  century  St.  Patrick's  purgatory  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  religious  drama  by  the  Spanish  poet  Calderon. 
The  piece  begins  with  the  entrance  of  Egenias,  king  of  Ireland, 
clothed  with  skin,  and  very  furious,  attended  by  his  two  daugh- 
ters. St.  Patrick,  and  a  recent  convert  to  Christianity,  by  name 
Ludovicus  Ennius,  are  wrecked  upon  the  Irish  coast,  and  appear 
before  the  impious  monarch.  St.  Patrick  relates  to  the  king  his 
life,  and  preaches  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  but  with  no  success. 
Subsequently  the  saint,  horrified  at  the  blasphemies  of  the  king, 
prays  for  a  divine  manifestation  to  convert  his  countrymen, 
when  two  angels  make  their  appearance,  and  reveal  to  him  the 
celebrated  cavern.  The  mouth  of  this  fearful  opening  is  exhi- 
bited on  the  stage,  and,  according  to  the  stage  directions  is  to  be 
the  most  horrible  that  can  be  contrived,  and  within  it  an  aper- 
ture on  the  stage.  The  impious  king  is  induced  to  enter  the 
cave;  but  instead  of  passing  into  purgatory,  he  falls  through  the 
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aperture  into  the  pit  of  hell.  He  sinks  in  with  much  noise^ — 
flames  rise  from  below^  and  great  cries  are  heard.  The  avrM 
death  of  their  sovereign,  leads  to  the  conversion  of  his  people. 
In  the  course  of  the  drama,  Ludovicus  Ennius  enters  the  cave, 
but  with  better  fortune.  He  passes  through  purgatory,  and  on 
his  return  relates  to  his  auditors  the  wonders  of  that  fearful 
region.  His  account  is  nothing  more  than  an  abridgement  of 
the  old  legend,  which  we  have  already  given,  of  the  descent  of 
Sir  Owaine.  Ludovicus  finishes  his  relation,  by  giving  a  long 
list  of  authorities, — many  of  them  of  modem  date — ^in  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  legend  of  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.^ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  appeared 
in  France  a  work  intended  for  popular  use,  entitled  A  History 
of  the  Life  and  of  the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  Archbishop  and 
Primate  of  Ireland,  vnth  numerous  prayers;  translated  into 
French  by  R,  P,  Franqois  Bouillon,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
and  Bachelor  in  Theology.  This  book  was  widely  circulated  in 
Prance,  it  appears,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  for  the  first 
censorial  approbation  bears  the  date  of  1701,  whilst  the  other  is 
dated  1742.  It  contains  a  life  of  St,  Patrick,  composed  from 
all  the  most  absurd  legends  in  existence  respecting  him.  The 
writer  then  proceeds  to  give  a  description  of  the  state  of  souls 
after  death.  Afterwards  we  have  the  history  and  description  of 
the  pui^tory  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  various  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  various  visions  which  have  been  seen 
there,  in  the  truth  of  all  of  which  he  expresses  his  fullest  beliefl 
Finally,  the  latter  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  J%e  veritable 
relation  of  the  History  of  Louis  Ennius,  chiefly  taken  from  the 
drama  of  Calderon ;  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  Pope 
Benedict  XIY.  preaching  and  publishing  a  sermon  at  Rome,  ex- 
pressly in  favour  of  this  ridiculous  legend  of  St.  Patrick. 

It  is  well  observed  by  the  author,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  this  work,  that  it  serves — 

"  To  shew  the  kind  of  religious  information,  whicli  was  spread  among 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  in  France  by  the  (Roman)  Ca- 
tholics, so  late  as  the  last  centary.  Two  doctors  in  theology,  of  the 
faculty  of  Paris,  sign  their  names  to  an  approbation  dated  1742,  in  which 
they  declare  that  they  'have  read  through  this  mass  of  absurdity  and 
falsehood,  and  that  they  have  found  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  faith  or 
morals !'  It  was  indeed  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  after  the  date 
first  mentioned,  that  Pope  Benedict  XIY.  preached  and  published  at 
Eome,  a  sermon  in  favour  of  St.  Patrick's  purgatory.     By  such  doctrines 

9  Wright,  as  beforef  p.  156. 
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and  representations,  the  Popish  system  kept  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  the 
simple  and  ignorant  people,  and  the  same  policy  which  led  the  (Boman) 
Catholic  priesthood  to  continue  them  in  this  condition,  and  to  perpetuate 
their  influence,  made  them  oppose  and  persecute  men  of  science,  such  as 
Galileo,  who  were  labouring  to  enlighten  the  world,  and  whose  experi- 
ments and  discoveries  naturally  tended  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  superstitious 
legend."*- 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  refer  to  the  eflPect  of  this 
doctrine  in  dishonouring  the  Savionr  and  rendering  his  salva- 
tion an  incomplete  work.  We  have  already  dwelt  upon  this. 
Our  object  now  is  simply  to  point  out  the  demoralizing  influence 
which  purgatory  and  its  practices  has  exercised  upon  members 
of  the  Bomish  Church,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years.  The 
pernicious  consequences  of  the  doctrine  arise  chiefly  from  the 
two  following  causes :  In  the  flrst  place  it  removes  all  fear  of 
hell  from  the  mind  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  substitutes  for  it 
the  dread  of  a  temporary  state  of  suffering.  Secondly,  it  asso- 
ciates the  performance  of  prayers,  the  celebration  of  masses,  &c., 
with  deliverance  from  this  place  of  temporary  woe.  The  believer 
in  this  unscriptural  dogma  constantly  lives  under  the  influence 
of  a  spiritual  opiate. 

It  is  the  acknowledged  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church,  that 
no  Roman  Catholic  can  go  to  hell,  except  he  dies  in  mortal  sin 
— unconfessed  and  unabsolved.  But  if  he  applies  to  the  priest, 
he  is  bound  to  grant  him  absolution  on  the  mere  profession  of 
regret  for  such  a  sin,  and  thus  the  eternal  punishment  is  in- 
stantly converted  into  the  temporary  suflPering  of  pulsatory.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  fear  of  hell  is  virtually  banished  in  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  we  do  not  mean  merely  from  the  exemplary 
and  moral,  but  also  from  the  abandoned  and  the  profligate.  The 
only  possible  case  under  which  any  Romanist  would  be  doomed 
to  "  the  outer  darkness,'^  the  place  of  eternal  woe,  according  to 
the  church,  is,  by  failing  through  some  accident  to  obtain  a 
confessor  in  his  last  hours.  The  probabilities  of  this  chance  are 
so  exceedingly  small,  that  it  is  rarely  thought  of.  There  is  too, 
a  saint  worshipped  in  the  Church  of  Rome — St.  Barbara — whose 
special  office  it  is  to  deliver  her  votaries  from  this  possible  cala- 
mity. Hence  as  a  general — we  may  perhaps  say  universal — 
thing,  the  people  consider  themselves  as  free  from  any  danger  of 
incurring  the  sentence  of  eternal  death,  as  if  the  doctrine  were 
entirely  blotted  out  of  the  word  of  God. 

In  place  of  this  eternal  punishment,  the  Roman  Catholic 
looks  forward  to  the  sufferings  of  purgatory,  which,  although 
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considered  by  some  doctors  to  be  equal  in  intensity  to  those  of 
hell^  possess  this  essential  difference^  that  they  are  limited  in  their 
duration.  And  here  the  fearfnl  evils  of  this  doctrine  at  once  ap- 
pear. It  is  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  which  gives  it  all 
its  weight  with  thoie  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  worldly  or 
sensual  passions.  Take  away  the  endless  duration  of  ^^the  wrath 
to  come/'  and  men  will  brave  even  the  frowns  of  an  angry 
judge.  By  substituting  purgatory  then  for  the  punishment  of 
hell^  papal  doctors  removed  the  only  effectual  check  to  wicked- 
ness which  worldly  men  experience.  The  passions  of  the  heart 
are  violent  and  ungovernable — the  temptations  of  the  present 
life  are  strong  and  overpowering — ^the  pleasure  which  is  offered 
to  us  by  our  lusts  is  a  present,  a  sensUfle,  and  a  certain  good. 
On  the  other  hand^  the  punishment  which  men  are  taught  by 
the  Bible  to  dread,  as  the  consequences  of  gratifying  their  sinful 
desires^  is  ajuture,  a  vague,  and  to  them  an  uncertain  evil;  yet 
it  contains,  amidst  all  this,  one  element,  which  compensates  for 
all  these  disadvantages.  It  is  eternal.  It  is  justly  remarked 
by  a  modem  writer,  "  A  profligate  will  face  unshrinkingly  the 
prospect  of  distant  suffering,  and  bear,  even  in  the  thought  of 
hell,  everything  but  its  eternity  and  its  despair;  and  Popery,  to 
meet  his  weakness,  converts  hell  into  purgatory.^'  What  then 
shall  we  say  to  a  system  of  religion  which  deliberately  and 
advisedly  withdraws  this  element  from  the  future  woe,  and  leaves 
man  thus  exposed  to  the  temptations  arising  from  the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  ?  Surely  the  exercise  of  the  largest  charity, 
cannot  justify  us  in  acquitting  Bomanism  of  thus  removing  from 
society  one  of  its  chief  barriers  against  human  depravity,  increas- 
ing, to  an  extent,  which  we  can  hardly  estimate  too  greatly,  the 
amount  of  human  wickedness  and  crime  I 

But  this  is  not  all.  As  we  have  observed,  there  is  a  second 
consideration  which  must  not  be  omitted.  Not  satisfied  with 
practically  substitutiug  for  hell,  purgatory,  and  thus  converting 
the  eternal  punishment  of  the  second  death  into  a  mere  temporary 
state  of  suffering,  Rome  provides  her  votaries  with  such  an  endless 
variety  of  deliverances  from  this  temporary  state,  that,  even  t?iat 
is  reduced  oftentimes  almost  to  a  nonentity ;  espedaJly  in  the 
case  of  the  rich.  There  are  menses,  and  obits,  and  requiems, 
and  dirges.  There  are  confraternities,  and  indulgences,  and 
privileged  altars,  and  blessed  beads,  and  such  a  countless  host 
of  other  papal  impostures,  all  having  for  their  object  the  im- 
portant task  of  fetching  out  souls  fixDm  the  terrible  fire,  that  it 
would  weary  the  reader's  patience  only  to  recite  their  names. 

We  are  able  to  confirm  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
thus  been  led,  by  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
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and  able  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons^  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  The  Rev.  John 
Burnet,  then  a  dissenting  minister  at  Cork,  declared  as  follows : 

"  No  Eoman  Catholic  of  the  lower  orders  has  any  dread  of  final  per- 
dition. I  have  spoken  with  them  frequently  on  this  subject,  and  never 
found  one  of  them  that  supposed  he  could  go  to  hell  If  they  die  in 
mortal  sin,  their  doctrine  is,  that  they  must  go  to  perdition ;  if  however, 
they  apply  to  the  priest  for  absolution,  he  must  gi?e  it ;  and  in  the  case 
of  absolution,  which  is  administered  on  their  professing  a  regret  for  their 
sins,  they  only  go  to  purgatory,  and  they  depend  on  those  books  of  orders 
for  their  release  from  it,  and  hence  the  punishments  of  futurity  in  their 
estimation  are  only  temporary  punishments,  and  this  conviction  has  a  very 
injurious  effect  upon  the  views  and  conduct  of  the  people."* 

Here  the  conclusions  of  reason,  and  the  experience  of  actual 
life  perfectly  harmonize.  We  know  not  then  how  it  is  possible 
to  escape  the  lamentable  fact,  that  one  of  the  most  essential  and 
important  doctrines  of  the  Romish  faith  is  fraught  with  such  evil 
results,  that  wherever  it  prevails  it  must  necessarily  produce 
immorality  and  crime.  The  eflfect  of  the  doctrine  of  a  state  of 
purgatory,  from  which  the  suffi*ages  of  the  faithful  could  deliver 
them,  upon  men  of  the  world,  was  to  take  away  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  great  check  to  depravity,  the  dread  of  everlasting 
woe,  and  thus  the  sinful  passions  were  lefl  to  riot  in  unrestricted 
freedom. 

T. 


THE    SEPTUAGINT   VERSION. 
Part  I. 

The  history  of  the  seventy  cells  and  the  miraculous  composition 
of  the  Septuagint  version,  which  was  received  by  the  learned  for 
so  many  ages,  has  been  eflFectually  overthrown  by  Dr.  Hody, 
in  his  learned  work  De  Bibliorum  Textibus  Originalibus^  ver- 
sionibus  Greeds,  et  Latind  Vulgatd ;  who  has  shewn  on  conclu^* 
sive  evidence  that  it  was  first  undertaken  for  the  use  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  probably  during  the  reigns  of  Ptolemaeus 
Lagus  and  Philadelphus,  about  a.d.  287  before  Christ,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.    It  is  probable  that  the  Penta- 
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teuch  alone  was  translated  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  translated  subsequently  at  dif- 
ferent periods ;  and  all  of  them  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
For  the  Septuagint  version  is  always  appealed  to  by  the  earliest 
Christian  writers  as  an  entire  version ;  nor  have  we  any  evidence 
that  any  part  of  it  was  completed  after  that  period.  There  is 
sufficient  internal  evidence  in  the  translation  itself,  that  not  only 
the  Pentateuch,  but  aU  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
were  translated  by  Alexandrian  Jews;  though,  with  regard  to 
the  particular  period  at  which  the  different  books  were  com- 
pleted, the  proofs,  by  which  Archbishop  Usher  and  Dr.  Hody" 
have  endeavoured  to  support  their  opinions,  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered of  too  uncertain  a  character  to  enable  us  to  form  any 
conclusive  evidence  from  them :  nor,  indeed,  is  the  question  it- 
self of  importance.  It  is  clear,  also,  from  the  difference  of  style 
which  pervades  the  different  books,  that  they  were  not  only  trans- 
lated at  different  periods,  but  by  persons  of  very  different  attain- 
ments ;  and  that,  whatever  authority  the  Pentateuch  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  from  the  supposed  sanction  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim 
at  Alexandria,  the  same  authority  cannot  belong  to  the  other 
books  which  probably  never  had  this  sanction,  and  which  have 
been  exposed  to  causes  of  corruption,  from  which,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  the  Pentateuch  was  exempt.  There  is  convincing  evidence 
of  this,  not  only  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  major  and 
minor  prophets,  but  also  of  those  books  which  are  comprehended 
in  the  Hagiographa,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  prophet  Daniel ;  a  book  which,  in  its  language  and 
style,  and  the  general  ability  with  which  the  translation  is  made, 
is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  prophetical  books ;  which  in- 
feriority was,  doubtless,  the  cause  which  led  to  the  early  substi- 
tution of  the  version  of  Theodotion  of  this  book  by  those  who 
made  use  of  the  Greek  version. 

These  remarks  are  important;  because  the  generality  of 
writers,  in  appealing  to  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
appear  to  consider  it  as  an  uniform  work,  and  as  being  through- 
out of  equal  authority ;  instead  of  making  allowance  for  the  real 
history  of  its  composition,  that  the  version  itself  was  made  by 
different  persons  and  at  different  periods,  and  that  the  different 
parts  of  it  are  therefore  entitled  to  be  regarded  with  very  different 
degrees  of  authority  and  respect. 

The  superiority,  both  in  accuracy  and  style,  which  distin- 
guishes the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Pentateuch  above  all  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  superior  degree  of 
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correctness  in  which  the  text  of  this  portion  of  it  has  descended 
to  the  present  times,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  person  who  has 
examined,  even  with  cursory  attention,  the  character  of  this 
version.  This  fact  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  was  originally  made  for 
the  purpose  of  the  synagogue  worship,  and  was  constantly  used 
in  the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews ;  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  that,  before  it  was  admitted  into  the  public  worship 
of  the  synagogue,  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  It  is  evident  that  this  would  not  only  have  a 
tendency  to  secure  superior  correctness  in  the  first  instance, 
but  also  to  preserve  from  material  corruption  afterwards  those 
copies  which  were  made  use  of  in  the  synagogue  worship,  be- 
cause no  copies  would  be  allowed  to  be  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose,  except  such  as  had  the  sanction  of  this  high  authority. 
Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  prophetical  books  and  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  inasmuch  as  they  were  made  for  different  purposes 
and  on  different  principles ;  this  latter  version  partaking  much 
more  of  the  character  of  an  exposition  than  a  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  But  still  they,  both  of  them,  in  the  contrast  which 
they  exhibit — ^both  in  the  literal  character  of  the  versions  them- 
selves and  the  degree  of  correctness  with  which  they  have  de- 
scended to  the  present  times — to  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  iUustrate  our  position 
with  regard  to  the  guarantee  which  was  afforded  to  the  Septua- 
gint version  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  circumstances  attending  its 
original  composition,  as  well  as  its  subsequent  adoption  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  synagogue.  And,  therefore,  with  this  limitation  to 
the  Pentateuch,  we  may  reasonably  admit  that  the  Septuagint 
version  descended  without  material  corruptions  to  the  time  of  our 
Saviour.  The  manner  in  which  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  used  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
was,  indeed,  in  itself  an  effectual  saf(^uard  against  material  cor- 
ruption. But  it  cannot  be  believed  that  the  other  books,  which 
never  had  the  same  protection,  nor  were  preserved  with  the  same 
care,  did  not  suffer  material  corruptions,  both  from  the  errors  of 
transcribers,  as  well  as  from  the  intentional  interpolations  of  those 
who  would  corrupt  the  text  of  Scripture,  in  order  that  they  might 
pervert  it  to  the  support  of  their  own  opinions.  The  extensive 
corruptions  of  every  kind  which  were  discovered  by  Origen  in  the 
Septuagint  text  at  that  early  period  of  the  Christian  era,  as  well 
as  those  which,  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Justin,  had  been 
introduced  into  it  at  a  still  earlier  period  by  the  Jews,  in  order 
that  they  might  prevent  the  application  of  the  prophecies  to  our 
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Saviour^  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  liberties  wliick  were 
taken  with  it^  and  of  the  danger  to  which  it  would  be  constantly 
exposed  by  these  different  sources  of  corruption.  With  regard 
to  the  degree  of  protection  which  was  afforded  to  the  Septuagint 
text  of  the  Pentateuch  from  its  being  constantly  used  in  the 
synagogues^  we  may  observe  that  the  same  circumstance  appears 
to  have  exerdsed  a  similar  influence  over  the  Hebrew  text  itself^ 
in  which  the  corrections  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  text 
of  the  Pentateuch  bear  no  proportion,  either  in  number  or  im- 
portance>  to  those  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But,  in  considering  the  question  relating  to  the  text  of  the 
Septuagint  version,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  an  opinion 
wluch  has  been  advanced  by  Archbishop  Usher,  though  with  the 
diffidence  which  so  eminently  distinguished  that  learned  prelate, 
that  there  originally  existed  two  Greek  versions — the  one,  the 
original  version  of  the  LXX.,  which  was  deposited  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  in  the  library  at  Alexandria;  the  other,  an  edition 
which  was  compiled  about  a.d.  177^  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Fhilometor,  more  corrupt  than  the  original  version,  and  differing 
from  it  in  many  respects^  and  which,  from  the  circumstances  of 
its  being  adopted  in  common  use,  was  called  the  Kotv^  or  Vul- 
gate.* Of  these  two  editions,  he  believes  the  autograph  copy  of 
the  former  to  have  been  lost  at  the  time  when  the  Alexandrian 
library  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  siege  of  that  city  by 
Julius  Caesar.  But  this  particular  opinion  of  this  great  man  has 
never  obtained  any  advocates.  The  existence  of  such  a  version  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  whatever;  and  the  suppo- 
sition is  effectually  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that,  even  if  we  should 
admit  the  copy  which  was  deposited  in  the  library  at  Alexandria 
to  have  been  destroyed,  the  destruction  could  not  have  extended 
to  the  numerous  copies  which  must  have  been  dispersed  amongst 
the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  throughout  the  world, 
and  existed  also  in  the  hands  of  innumerable  individuals  who  had 
no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  sacred  volume,  except 
through  the  means  of  the  Greek  version,  which  is  admitted  by 
the  learned  prelate  himself.'' 

There  is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  Greek  version  prior  to  that  which  passes  under 


>  Altera,  et  sincera  LXX.  versio  aestimata,  quae  in  Alexandrina  bibliotheca  re- 
posita,  et  in  Origenis  Hexaplis  collocata  est ;  sJtera,  maxima  quidem  ex  paite  illi  re- 
spondenSy  multis  tamen  locis  ab  eo  discedens,  quBd,  quoniam  communiori  erat  in  usu, 
Koiptj,  Tulgata,  erat  appellata." — Usher,  SywtagmaL^  cap.  iv.,  p.  34. 

0  Usher,  Ibid.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  25. 
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the  name  of  the  Septuagint  version ;  nor,  indeed,  are  there  any 
traces  of  the  existence  of  any  such  version  before  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  the  Septuagint  alone  being  appealed  to  by  the  earliest 
writers,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  in  their  references  to  the  Old 
Testament/  But,  though  the  Septuagint  was  appealed  to  both 
by  the  Jews  and  Christians  as  a  common  authority  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  yet  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  corrup- 
tions of  different  kinds  had  foimd  their  way  into  it  before  that 
period;  and  from  the  time  of  our  Saviour  there  were  nume- 
rous causes  in  operation  which  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
number  of  these  corruptions.  And  this  agrees  with  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Holmes,*  who,  in  his  most  learned  Prolegomena  to  his 
valuable  edition  of  the  Septuagint  version,  expresses  his  belief 
that,  before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  from  various  causes, 
from  the  errors,  as  well  as  the  corrections,  of  transcribers,  and 
from  the  insertion  of  parallel  passages,  corruptions  of  an  exten- 
sive nature  had  found  their  way  into  the  Septuagint  text.  There 
was  also  another  very  fertile  source  of  corruption  which  wiU  here- 
after form  a  subject  of  more  particular  inquiry — namely,  the 
changes  and  interpolations  which  were  introduced  into  it  both 
by  Jews  and  Christians,  that  they  might  pervert  its  authority  to 
the  support  of  their  own  peculiar  opinions.  To  these  causes  of 
corruption  may  be  added,  what  Dr.  Holmes  mentions  with  great 
probability  as  having  tended  very  materially  to  increase  the 
errors  of  the  Septuagint  text,  the  habit  of  correcting  the  Sep- 
tuagint from  other  versions,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the 
more  correct  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  itself,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  Hebrew  text.  When  all  these  different  sources  of 
corruption  are  considered,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  Septuagint  text  should 
have  become  so  bad  that  some  effort  would  be  made  on  an 
extensive  scale  to  remedy  these  errors.  It  was  this  state 
of  the  Septuagint  text  which  gave  rise  to  the  immortal  work  of 


^  With  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  Greek  version  more  ancient  than  the  Septua- 
gint, it  rests  on  the  single  authority  of  Aristohulus,  who  is  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Strom.,  i.,  22,  and  Eusebius,  Prof.  Evang,,  vii.,  13;  ix.,  6;  xiii.,  12. 
Compare  Walton,  Proleg.,  ix.,  6 ;  Fabric,  BibL  Grac,  vol.  ii.,  p.  316 ;  Waterland's 
WorkSf  vol.  viii.,  p.  5. 

«  The  writer  cannot  mention  the  name  of  this  most  learned  and  excellent  person 
without  paying  his  humble  tribute  to  his  varied  and  extensive  attainments  in  theologi- 
cal literature.  The  edition  of  the  Septuagint  commenced  by  him  and  completed  by 
Mr.  Parsons,  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  his  ability  and  indefatigable  industry ; 
and  the  volume  of  Treatises  on  Religious  and  Scriptural  Subjects^  published  after  his 
death  in  1806,  is  a  monument  of  his  great  attainments  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
divines  which  this  country  has  produced.  See  the  just  and  eloquent  tribute  which 
is  paid  to  this  eminent  person  by  Archbishop  Magee,  Atonement,  vol.  i.,  pp.  93,  94. 
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Origen,  in  which  he  brought  all  the  vast  stores  which  his  exten- 
sive learning  and  unparaUeled  diligence  were  able  to  supply^  to 
bear  on  what  must  always  be  considered  as  the  first  and  noblest 
eflTort  in  sacred  criticism. 

1.  The  first  work  of  Origen  was  the  Tetrapla.  In  this  work  he 
placed  the  Septuagint  version  and  the  translations  of  Aquila^ 
Theodotion^  and  Symmachus^  in  parallel  columns  in  the  follow- 
ing order — namely^  in  the  first  Aquila^  in  the  second  Sym- 
machus^  in  the  third  the  Septuagint^  in  the  fourth  Theodotion. 
With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Septuagint  text  which 
Origen  placed  in  the  Tetrapla,  Dr.  Holmes  is  of  opinion  that  he 
did  not  correct  it  from  the  other  Greek  versions,  but  solely  from 
existing  MSS.  of  the  LXX/  2.  This  was  the  first  great  work 
of  Origen ;  and  this  corrected  text  of  the  Septuagint  Dr.  Holmes 
is  of  opinion  was  made  by  him  the  basis  of  that  greater  work, 
which  he  published  at  a  subsequent  period,  called  the  Hexapla, 
in  which  he  placed  these  same  versions  and  prefixed  to  them  two 
additional  columns — the  one  containing  the  Hebrew  text  in 
Hebrew  characters,  and  the  other  the  same  in  Greek  characters ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  Greek  versions  which  were  contained  in  the 
Tetrapla,  he  supposes  him  to  have  added  to  some  books  what  he 
calls  Editiones  Quinta,  Sexta,  et  Septima  j  to  the  Pentateuch  and 
Song  of  Solomon  the  two  former  versions  only  being  added.^  On 
these  accounts  this  work  is  sometimes  called  Octapla  and  Enne- 
apla.^  In  this  work,  when  anything  was  not  found  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint which  belonged  to  the  Hebrew  text,  he  supplied  it  from 
one  of  the  other  versions,  principally  from  Theodotion,  whose 
style  most  of  all  resembled  that  of  the  Septuagint,  being  probably 
in  a  great  measure  taken  from  it ;  and  these  additions,  wherever 
he  inserted  them  in  the  Septuagint  text,  he  marked  with  an 
asterisk ;  wherever  he  found  any  words  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion which  had  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the  Hebrew 
text  he  marked  them  with  an  obelus.  He  further  prefixed 
arguments  to  the  different  books,  and  marginal  notes  relat- 
ing both  to  the  interpretation  of  difficult  words  and  to  the 
various  readings.     Of  these  notes  there  remain  several  specimens 

/  HolmeSy  Prtrf,  ad  LXX.f  sect.  iii. — viii.  Montfaucon,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  he  did  not  correct  the  text  of  the  LXX.  in  the  Tetrapla  at  aU. — PrteUm,,  cap.  i., 
sect.  3. 

ff  A  different  opinion  with  regard  to  the  real  character  of  this  work  has  heen  main- 
tained hy  some  writers,  and  particularly  in  later  times  by  Bishop  Marsh,  who  with 
regard  to  the  terms  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla,  maintains  that  **  they  are  only  different 
names  of  the  same  work  viewed  in  different  lights,  though  some  authors  have  fallen 
into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  they  are  different  works.'' — Lectures,  This  is, 
however,  opposed  by  Bauer,  apud  Glass,  Crit,  Sacr,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  262. 

A  Montfaucon,  Prtslim,  ab  Hexapla^  cap.  iv.,  sect.  6,  pp.  16,  17. 
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in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts.  These  contrivances,  however, 
of  Origen  for  securing  a  more  correct  text  for  the  LXX.,  were 
the  source,  ultimately,  of  some  of  the  greatest  corruptions  of 
that  text. 

With  regard  to  the  corrections  which  were  introduced  by 
Origen  into  the  Septuagint  text,  they  have  been  fully  detailed, 
as  far  as  this  point  can  be  ascertained,  by  Gxabe  and  M ont- 
faucon,^  and  other  learned  writers,  who  have  treated  particularly 
on  this  subject ;  and  though  these  corrections  extend  to  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  some  particular  books  appear 
to  have  been  more  corrupt  than  others,  and,  consequently,  to 
have  received  more  extensive  corrections  from  Origen.  Besides 
substituting  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  the  translation  of  Theodotion 
for  that  which  had  passed  under  the  name  of  the  Septuagint,  he 
appears  to  have  made  the  most  extensive  corrections  in  the  Books 
of  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  the  other  historical  books,  the 
Books  of  ffob  and  Ecdesiastes,  and  in  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.  With  regard  to  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
he  inserted  in  chapter  xxviii.  six  verses,  which  had  been  omitted 
and  added  in  another  place,  and  he  arranged  in  their  proper 
order  the  portions  which  are  contained  between  the  thirty-sixth 
and  the  thirty-ninth  inclusive ;  which  are  found  in  the  order  in 
which  Origen  restored  them  in  the  Codex  Colbertinus.*  With 
regard  to  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  and  the  other  historical 
books,  the  extent  to  which  they  had  been  interpolated  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  editions.  In- 
deed, with  regard  to  the  two  former  books,  Montfaucon  says, 
"  Innumerse  pene  mutationes  ab  Origene  invectse  sunt."'  With 
regard  to  the  Book  of  Job,  we  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
corrections  which  were  introduced  into  it  by  Origen  from  the 
assertion  of  Jerome  in  his  preface  to  this  book :  ^'  Si  ea,  quae  sub 
asteriscis  addita  sunt  subtraxeris,  maxima  pars  voluminis  detrun- 
cabitur,^^*  and  this  assertion  is  borne  out  by  the  present  state  of 

»  See  Grabe,  J)e  Variis  Vitiis  LXX,  Interpretum  Verrnni  ante  Origenis  cetmm 
iUatU,   Montfaucon,  Pralim,  in  Heaapla,  pp.  37,  &c. 

A  Origen  speaks  of  these  alterations  in  the  following  terms,  T/  fie  Bet  'Xsf^etv 
irepl  rov  E^o^ov  evOa  ra  irepl  r^v  tTKrivrjv,  koi  ttjv  avXrjv  avr^^  koI  t^v  r«- 
/SiuToi',  Kol  Ta  evhvfJLara  rov  a/>^c€^€C09,  Kal  rujv  lepewv,  iTTi  iroXv  wafy/jX- 
XaXrai,  u)9  firjBe  t'^v  Biavoiav  irapa  wXrjffiav  eivai  hoKetv :  and  see  the  detail 
which  Grabe  gives  from  Wetstein  of  these,  Grdbbe  de  Vitiis  LXX.t  pp.  9,  10. 

^  Montfaucon,  PrteUm,  HesapL,  p.  37.  We  may  form  a  tolerahly  accurate  judg- 
ment  of  the  manner  in  which  the  LXX.  text  of  the  Book  of  Judges  has  been  interpo- 
lated and  altered,  from  comparing  the  text  of  this  version  in  the  Alexandrian  and 
Vatican  editions  as  they  are  examined  by  Dr.  Grabe  (Epist,  ad  MUHumJ,  A  com- 
parison of  the  various  readings  in  the  editions  of  Holmes  and  Bos  will  shew  to  how 
great  an  extent  the  same  thing  has  happened  with  regard  to  the  historical  books. 

m  The  following  statement  of  Origen  himself  will  give  some  idea  of  the  corruption 
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the  text  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which, 
throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book  little  or  no 
connexion  can  be  traced  between  the  Greek  version  and  the 
Hebrew  text.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  Jeremiah,  he  supplied  the 
passages  which  were  wanting  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  this 
book  from  Theodotion,  and  rearranged  the  chapters  which  had 
been  displaced  from  their  proper  order  from  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  inclusive  to  the  end  of  the  book.**  This  cursory  view 
of  the  labours  of  Origeli  will  give  some  idea  of  the  Septuagint 
text  in  his  time,  and  of  the  invaluable  services  which  he  ren- 
dered to  sacred  criticism  when  he  undertook  the  revision  of 
it. 

The  magnitude  of  this  work,  and  the  expense  necessarily  at* 
tending  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  it,  constituted  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  its  general  usefulness ;  and  it  remained  in  the 
library  at  Caesarea,  without  any  copies  of  it  being  taken  till  about 
A.D.  800,  when  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  published  the  corrected 
text  of  Origen  in  a  separate  form  with  the  obeli  and  asterisks. 
About  the  same  time  Lucian  published  an  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint version  at  Constantinople,  and  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  published  another  edition  at  Alexandria.  With  regard 
to  the  plan  which  these  learned  persons  followed  in  the  correc- 
tion of  the  text,  it  is  involved  in  great  obscurity;  nor  in  the 
present  day  can  anything  certain  be  pronounced  respecting  it. 
Dr.  Holmes  is  of  opinion*'  that  Lucian  formed  his  text  on  the 
basis  of  the  Tetrapla,  supplying  the  deficiencies  principally  from 
the  Hexapla,  though  he  probably  followed  the  plan  adopted  by 
Origen  in  that  work ;  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  Hesychius 
followed  the  plan  adopted  by  Lucian  in  his  edition.  But  he  is 
also  of  opinion^  that  both  of  them  took  great  liberties  with  the 
Septuagint  text.  It  is  notorious,  he  observes,  that  Hesychius 
was  gmlty  of  taking  great  liberties  with  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  he  thmks  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  was  less  sparing  in  his  correction  of  the  Septuagint  text,  both 


of  the  LXX.  text  in  the  Book  of  Job.  UaXii^  re  av  TrXeurra  re  offa  Bia  iieaov 
oKov  rov  *\wP  Trap*  *Kppaioi9  fiev  Keirai  irap  rjfiiv  Be  ov')(i  ,  ,  ,  &  fiev  fiera 
woWov  Kafiarov  aveKe^afieOa^  virep  rov  ft^  \av9aveiv  rjfia^  rrjv  Bta(/>opav 
rivv  irapa  *\ovBaiOi9  koX  vjfiiv  avrir^pd^wV  voXKa  he  roiavra  xal  ev  rw  *l€- 
pejuua  Karevorjtrafiev,  ev  ip  Koi  woSXrfv  fieraJdetriv  koX  evaWa<^rjv  riJ9\e^du}9 
rwv  Trpotprfrevofievajv  evpofiev, — Epist,  ad  MUUum. 

n  With  regard  to  the  transpositions  in  the  LXX.  text  of  Jeremiah,  see  Orabe,  De 
Viiiis  LXX.f  p.  8 ;  and  Rosenmiiller,  Proleg,  in  Jeremiam, 

0  Holmes,  Pnefaiio  ad  LXX.^  sect.  Tiii.,  10. 

P  **  Nota  sunt/'  he  observes,  '*  ista  Synodi  decreta ;  Evangelia,  quae  falsabit  He- 
sychias,  apocrypha.^' — Ib.v  sect.  xi. 
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in  the  omission  of  passages  to  which  nothing  was  foond  corre- 
sponding in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  softening  down  the 
Hebraisms  with  which  it  abounded,  in  order  that  he  might 
smooth  the  apparent  asperities  of  the  style;  and  he  is  also  of 
opinion  that  he  is  able  to  trace  these  editions  in  many  of  the 
existing  manuscripts. 

With  regard  to  these  opinions  of  Dr.  Holmes,  although  every- 
thing which  is  advanced  by  this  learned  person  is  entitled  to 
great  respect,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  any  certain  opinion. 
But  his  great  acuteness,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  his 
great  acquaintance  with  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint, 
perhaps  fitted  him  beyond  all  other  men  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  a  subject  confessedly  so  difficult.  It,  however,  appears  to  be 
certain  that  the  corrected  text  of  Origen,  as  it  was  published  by 
Eusebius  and  Pamphilus,  influenced  many  of  the  other  editions 
of  the  Septuagint  version,  because  we  know  that  this  edition  had 
an  extensive  circulation  amongst  different  Christian  churches. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  natural  conclusion  from  the  language  of 
Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  the  Book  of  Daniel : — 

"  Camque  omnes  Cliristi  ecclesise,  tarn  Grseoorum  quam  Latinoram, 
Syrorumque  et  ^gyticorum  hauc  subasteriscis  et  obelis  editionem  legant, 
ignoscunt  invidi  labori  meo,  qui  volui  habere  nostros,  quod  Grseci  in 
AquilsB,  et  Tbeodotionis,  et  Symmachi  ediiionibus  lectitant.  Vis  amator 
esse  LXX.  Interpretum  ?  Non  legas  ea,  quae  subasteriscis  sunt,  imo  vade 
de  voluminibus,  ut  te  veterum  fautorem  probes.^  Quod  si  feceris,  omnes 
ecclesiarum  bibliothecas  damnare  cogeris.  Yix  enim  uuus  aut  alter  in- 
venietur,  qui  ista  non  habeat.  Alexandria  et  ^gyptus  in  LXX.  suis 
Hesychium  laudat  auctorem ;  Constantinopolis  usque  Antiochiam  Luciani 
Martyris  exemplaria  probat.  Medise  inter  has  provincisB  Pakestinos  legunt 
codices,  quos  ab  Origene  elaboratos,  Eusebius  et  Pamphilus  vulgaverunt, 
totusque  orbis  hac  inter  se  contraria  varietate  pugnat." 

The  supposition  of  the  existence  of  different  editions  or 
recensions  in  different  churches  is  very  consistent  with  the  fact, 
that  thev  might  all  of  them  be  affected  in  some  degree  by  the 
corrected  text  of  Origen;  which,  as  we  have  seen  from  the 
statement  of  Jerome,  was  received  by  all  Christian  churches. 

Dr.  Holmes  states,  that  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
different  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  which  have  come  under 
his  notice,  he  thinks  that  all  of  them  have  been  affected  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  these  different  editions. 

There  are,  therefore,  five  different  sources,  to  which  we  may 
trace  the  readings  of  the  present  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint. 

9  This  appears  to  be  said  by  Jerome  in  ridicule  of  those  who  were  so  attached  to 
the  Septuagint  version^  that  they  would  not  admit  even  the  evidence  of  errors  in  it. 
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1.  'H  Kocvij,  simplex y  which  Dr.  Holmes  is  of  opinion  is 
preserved  principally  in  the  Vatican  and  Aldine  editions. 

2.  The  Tetraplar  text. 

3.  The  Hexaplar  text. 

4iy  5.  The  editions  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius. 

Dr.  Holmes  has  discussed  in  a  learned  and  satisfactory 
manner  the  probable  influence  of  these  different  editions  on  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  version.**  It  is  probable  that  the 
present  Septuagint  text  is  composed^  for  the  most  part,  of  read- 
ings borrowed  from  all  these  editions.  For  it  is  generally  agreed 
amongst  learned  men,  that  within  a  century  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  editions  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  the  different  texts 
of  Origen,  Lucian,  and  Hesychius  were  so  completely  confused 
together,  that  all  distinction  between  them  was  nearly  lost.* 
And  when  we  consider  how  imperfect  our  knowledge  is  of  the 
original  character  of  the  editions  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  and 
of  the  principle  on  which  they  proceeded  in  the  correction  of  the 
Septuagint  text,  and,  moreover,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
fact,  that  the  marks  of  Origen  are  so  completely  obliterated,  even 
in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  that  we  are  able  to  ascertain  in 
very  few  instances  the  text  of  Origen,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  any  one  edition  or  recension  is  contained  in  any  existing 
manuscript  of  the  present  day.' 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  the  corrupt  state  in  which  the 
Septuagint  text,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  and  the  subsequent  confiision  of  the  different 
recensions  after  the  time  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  different  parts  of  other  books,  we  possess 
in  the  present  day  the  real  text  of  the  Septuagint  version. 

11.  Such  is  the  evidence  which  we  derive  in  support  of  our 
argument,  with  regard  to  the  corruption  of  the  text,  from  a  re- 

r  Holmes,  Pratf.  LXX.,  sect.  xi. 

«  This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hody. — **  Editiones  sane  variae  Origenis,  Lnciani,  et 
Hesychii  intra  unius  circiter  sseculi  aut  alterins  curriculum  videntiu:  inter  se  usque 
adeo  a  librariis  confusse  et  commixtse,  ut  earum  distinctio  penitus  evanuerit.  Hinc  ne 
quidem  apud  Cyrillum  Patriarcham  Alexandrinum,  qui  floruit  initio  sequentis  ssculi, 
reperiuntur  ad^timenta  Hesychians  editionis  de  quibus  loquitur  Hieronymus. — De 
Textt.  Orig.  BibHorum,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  638. 

*  This  is  shewn  conclusively  by  Bauer  apud  Glass.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  269,  270 ;  and  he 
has  illustrated  his  position  from  the  different  opinions  which  have  been  maintained 
with  regard  to  the  sources  from  which  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  editions  are  de- 
rived ;  of  which  the  former  is  supposed  by  Andr.  Masius  to  follow  the  recension  of 
Lucian,  by  Morinus  that  of  Origen,  and  by  Grabe  that  of  Hesychius.  The  same  dif- 
ference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  Alexandrian ;  which  is  supposed  by  Mori- 
nus and  J.  Yossius  to  follow  the  recension  of  Hesychius,  but  by  Grabe  and  Montfaucon, 
with  far  greater  grounds  of  probability,  thaik  of  Origen. 
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view  of  the  general  history  of  the  Septuagiiit  version.  We  will, 
in  the  next  place,  consider  the  additional  evidence  which  we  de- 
rive from  other  sources. 

The  first  of  these,  and  one  which  arose  immediately  out 
of  the  peculiar  mode  of  correction  adopted  by  Origen,  is  to  be 
found  in  those  corruptions  which  were  caused  by  the  omission  of 
the  marks  of  Origen  in  some  places,  and  their  improper  insertum 
in  others,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  transcribers.  With  regard 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  manuscripts  have  been  corrupted  from 
this  source,  Montfaucon  bears  conclusive  testimony,  when  he  says 
that,  amidst  the  numberless  marks  with  which  the  manuscripts 
abound,  he  found  very  few  which  carried  with  them  the  evidence 
of  authenticity.** 

Another  source  of  corruption  in  the  manuscripts  of  tbe 
Septuagint  is  the  circumstance  of  annotations  which  were 
placed  in  the  margin  finding  their  way  into  the  text;  and  of 
these  annotations  we  are  informed  by  Montfaucon,  that  there 
were  many  both  in  the  Tetrapla  and  the  Hexapla.  Montfaucon 
mentions  that  Origen  corrected  the  Tetrapla,  and  illustrated  it 
with  Scholia,  which  were  afterwards  increased  by  Eusebius  f  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  with  regard  to  the  Hexapla,  he  says,  that 
Origen  fiUed  the  margin  of  the  Hexapla  with  notes  of  different 
kiads,  of  which  a  considerable  proportion  related  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  proper  names.  Of  this  description  of  annotations,  he 
says,  that  the  earlier  Hexaplar  manuscripts  are  full.  Montfaucon 
also  mentions  that  there  are  other  annotations  which  are  found 
attached  to  the  words  in  great  numbers,  as  being  explanatory  of 
their  meaning  and  etymology,  of  which  he  gives  examples." 
Another  source  of  corruption  arose  from  the  following  cause — 
whenever  a  different  version  of  a  passage  was  given  by  any  of  the 
other  translators,  which  appeared  to  be  preferable  to  that  which 


u  Speaking  with  regard  to  the  insertion  of  the  marks  of  Origen  in  his  edition  of 
the  HexapUtf  he  has  made  the  following  observations. — "  Asteriscos  et  obelos  apposui- 
mus,  ubicunqne  in  manuscriptis  notabantur.  Gseteros  autem,  qui  passim  occurrebant 
in  Hexaphs  OrigenianiB  quosque  restituere  jam  diffidllimum  esset,  non  perquirendos 
esse  putavimus.  Nam  ut  fusius  in  Praeliminaribos  dicitur,  asteiisGorum  maxima  pars 
hujus  generis  erant,  ut  parum  inde  lucis  ad  literamm  Hebraicorum  intelligentiam  ac- 
cederet.  Siquidem  tanto  scrupulo  fuerant  ab  Origene  positi,  ut  yel  quam  maximas 
particulas,  Hebraismosque  omnes  qui  Gr«ca  lingua  non  poterant  condnne  enunciari, 
quique  nihil  ad  sensum  fadebant,  importuna  aKptfieia  notarent.  Tunc  vero  solum 
asterisdy  et  ea  que  sub  asterisds  indicabantur  utilia  enmt  cum  dausulas  aut  verba  k 
LXX.  interpretibus  prsetermissa  exhibebant :  hujus  autem  generis  asteriscos  summo 
studio  pergtUsivimuSi  gut  si  cum  aliis  supervacaneis  comparentur^  paucissimi  sunt. 
Obeli  autem  ea  quae  in  LXX.  Interpretibus  redundabant  annotantes,  assequendse  Scrip- 
turarum  menti,  ut  plurimum  saltem,  parum  conducebant/' — Pralim,  ad  Hexiqfla^ 
cap.  i.,  sect,  iv.,  p.  4. 

*  PraHm.  ad  Hexapla,  p.  14.  w  lb.,  p.  18. 
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was  contained  in  the  Septoagint^  Origen  frequently  inserted  it 
with  an  asterisk  in  the  text^  marking  the  latter  with  an  obelus^ 
as  being  proper  to  be  omitted.  Thus,  in  Psalm  xxviii.  1,  (Heb. 
xxix.  1,)  in  the  passage  d'S?  ^a^  r^rrt  narj,  he  added  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  LXX.,  iv&yKare  tS  tcvpUp  vioi  Oeov,  the  following 
translation  of  the  passage  taken  from  another  version,  i;roi;9 
tcpi&v.  But,  the  distinctive  marks  of  Origen  being  lost,  the  two 
passages  were  confounded  together,  and  were  retained,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  present  text  of  the  Septuagint  version.*  Double 
readings  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  present 
copies  of  the  Septuagint,^  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
text  will  shew  that  the  loss  of  the  marks  of  Origen  has  led 
to  many  similar  corruptions  in  other  passages.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  many  of  the  explanatory  glosses,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  are  attributed,  and  with  great  probabiUty,  to  a 
period  later  than  that  of  Origen ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
argument  arising  from  the  influences  which  they  have  had  on 
the  corruption  of  the  present  Septuagint  text.  Another  occasion 
of  corruption  arose  from  the  insertion  of  various  readings  in  the 
margin  of  the  manuscripts,  which  gradually  found  their  way  into 
the  text,'  also,  from  parallel  passages,  glosses,  and  scholia,  which, 
in  numerous  manuscripts,  have  taken  possession  of  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  original  text.*  Again,  another  source  of  con- 
fusion might  be  the  fact,  that  while,  in  the  churches  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  adjoining  countries,  the  corrected  text  of  Origen  was 
generally  adopted,  the  Koivrj  text,  with  which  the  people  were 
&miliar,  was  retained  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  This  would  lead, 
in  this  particular  book,  to  our  finding  an  unequal  text  in  many 
of  the  manuscripts.  Again,  there  is  another  description  of  cor- 
ruptions which  may  be  remarked  in  different  parts  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint version — namely,  the  manner  in  which  many  verses,  and 
even  whole  chapters,  have  been  transposed.  Of  these  transposi- 
tions, we  have  instances  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
in  which  the  chapters,  from  the  eighth  verse  of  the  thirty-sixth 
chapter  to  the  end  of  the  Book,  are  confused  in  a  singular 
manner  ;*  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  particu- 
larly in  the  transposition  of  the  chapters,  from  the  twenty-fifth 

*  MontfaucoD,  Not.  ad  Psalm,  XXIX.  i.,  apud  Hexapla ;  RosenmiiUer  ad  locum ; 
and  Hammond's  note  on  the  passage. 

y  Usher,  Syntagma  ad  LXX.,  p.  95. 

e  Of  this  source  of  corruption  Montfaucon  gives  an  account,  Pralim.  Hexap.^  cap. 
].,  sect,  vi.,  and  has  illustrated  it  hy  numerous  examples. 

a  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah  ix.  6. 

h  Montfaucon,  Pnelim.  Hexap. 
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chapter  inclusive  to  the  end  of  the  Book,  besides  other  transpo- 
sitions of  a  less  important  description.^ 

There  are  other  corruptions  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account ; 
namely,  those  interpolations  which  have  taken  absolute  posses- 
sion of  the  text  in  many  passages,  where  all  connexion  between 
the  sense  conveyed  in  the  present  text  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
and  the  Hebrew  text  appears  to  be  entirely  lost.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion of  interpolations,  there  are  many  instances  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  and  particularly  in  the  ninth  and  temth  chapters ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Book 
of  Job.  With  regard  to  the  greater  portion  of  these  corruptions, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  fact  that  corruptions  of  so  singular  a 
character  should  not  only  have  obtained  exclusive  possession  of 
the  text  of  many  manuscripts,  but  that  they  should  also  have  re- 
tained it  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  other 
versions — though  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  it — affords  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Septuagint  version  have  been  treated  from  a  very  early 
period.*' 

Such,  therefore,  are  some  of  the  causes,  which  led  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Septuagint  version ;  causes  of  which  the  operation 
was  very  extensive,  as  is  evident  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  Septuagint  text.  For  instance,  there  is  a  scholium  annexed 
to  the  version  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  which  is  contained  in  the 
Codex  Marchalianus,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  it  was  taken 
from  the  Hexapla,  and  corrected  according  to  the  Tetrapla, 
which  was  itself  corrected  and  furnished  with  schoUa  by  Origen 
himself;  that  these  scholia  were  increased  by  Eusebius,  and 
the  text  itself  further  corrected  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus. 
There  is  also  another  scholium  contained  in  the  same  manu- 
script, in  which  the  reviser  candidly  states  that,  having  pro- 
cured the  expository  volumes  of  Origen  on  Isaiah  to  the  end  of 
the  vision  of  Tyre,  and  having,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  accu- 
rately ascertained  the  sense  of  every  word,  he  corrected  every 
doubtful  passage  according  to  the  sense  which  was  given  to  it  by 
him ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  this,  the  translation  of  the  LXX. 
was  compared  also  with  those  things  which  were  written  by 
Eusebius  on  Isaiah ;  and  wherever  they  disagreed,  having  ascer- 
tained the  sense  of  his  exposition,  he  corrected  it  according  to 
that  sense.^    It  is  impossible  to  place  any  limit  to  the  alterations 


e  On  this  subject  see  RosenmuUer's  Prolegomena  in  Jeremiam,  sect.  vi. 
d  See  Lightfoot  in  his  MisceUanieSf  Christian  and  Judaical,  chap.  xxii.     Works, 
vol.  i.,  p.  1004.  «  Montifaucon,  Prcdim.  in  Hexap,y  p.  14. 
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which  this  arbitrary  mode  of  correcting  the  manuscripts^  not 
merely  by  other  manuscripts^  but  also  by  the  expositions  of  dif- 
ferent commentators,  would  introduce  into  the  Septuagint 
version/ 

In  addition  to  these  causes  of  corruption,  there  are  others 
which,  though  they  do  not  affect  the  interpolation  of  whole  sen- 
tences, are  observable,  as  shewing  the  careless  manner  in  which 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  have  been  tampered  with. 

1.  The  transposition  of  words. 

2.  The  addition  of  words. 

3.  The  omission  of  words. 

4.  The  mistaking  of  words.^ 

The  corruptions  arising  from  these  different  sources  have 
been  illustrated  by  different  writers;*  and  an  examination  of 
these  corruptions  will  illustrate  our  former  reasoning  with  regard 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Septuagint  version. 

But  the  argument  with  regard  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint version  may  be  further  illustrated  by  considering  the 
actual  condition  of  some  of  the  principal  manuscripts  and 
editions. 

With  regard  to  the  manuscripts.  The  most  ancient  manu- 
script extant  is  supposed  to  be  the  Codex  Cottonianus,  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  remain  in  the  present  day.  It  is  supposed 
by  Dr.  Holmes  to  have  been  written  about  the  close  of  the  fourth, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  he  considers  it  as  the 
most  correct  and  valuable  of  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septua- 
gint. It  does  not  exhibit  an  exact  agreement  with  any  single 
manuscript  or  edition  of  the  LXX;  but  is  supposed  by  this 
learned  writer  to  follow  the  Tetrapla.  The  other  manuscripts  of 
the  LXX.  of  the  greatest  value  are  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian 
manuscripts.  Of  these  manuscripts  the  Vatican  appears  to  con- 
tain, generally,  the  Koanj  text,  and  is  supposed  by  some  persons 
to  have  been  written  during  the  fourth,  and  by  Bishop  Marsh, 
before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.*  The  age  of  the  Alexan- 
drian manuscript  is  more  doubtful,  but  it  is  probably  very 
ancient ;  and  it  generally  follows  the  Hexaplar  text.     Both  these 

/  That  similar  liberties  were  taken  with  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament^ 
we  see  from  what  is  said  by  Hug  about  the  interpolation  and  interlineation  of  the 
Vienna  MS.  Introduction  to  N,  T.,  vol.  i.,  p.  229. 

9  For  instance,  Jer.  1.  27>  where  ^^  %  ^'Vf  'lay  all  her  buBocks,  is  translated 
dva^Tjpavare  iravta^  tov9  Kapwovs  avrov,  considering  D^  is  the  plural  of  'TD, 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  plural  number.  Compare  also  Hosea  xiv.  2,  and  Bishop 
Horsley's  remarks  on  the  LXX.  version  of  this  passage.  A  similar  mistake  occurs  in 
Genesis  xHx.  6,  where  the  LXX.  version  has  ravpov  by  an  evident  mistake. 

*  Ck>mp8re  Owen  on  the  LXX.,  pp.  93 — 98. 

t  See  Holmes,  Pr€ef.  ad  LXX. 
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manuscripts  have  suffered  greatly  from  corruptions  of  different 
kinds^  and  they  afford  very  singular  and  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  great  extent  of  the  corruptions  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Septuagint  text. 

In  the  first  place^  they  exhibit  in  particular  books  an 
entirely  different  text. 

(1.)  In  the  Book  of  Judges  they  exhibit,  in  many  instances^ 
two  different  translations. 

(2.)  In  the  historical  books  they  differ  materially,  many  pas- 
sages being  interpolated  in  the  Vatican  manuscript  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  history ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  transla- 
tions contained  in  the  two  versions  are  entirely  different. 

(3.)  They  contain  also  a  different  translation  in  many  parts 
of  the  Book  of  Esther. 

But,  secondly,  these  manuscripts,  if  they  are  examined 
individually,  will  be  found  not  to  exhibit  an  uniform  text.  For 
instance,  the  Vatican  manuscript  is  supposed  to  contain,  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  a  great  portion  of  the  version  of  Theodotion,  and 
in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  it  bears  evident  marks  of  containing 
part  of  the  version  of  Aquila.*  And,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
Alexandrian  manuscript,  though  it  generally  follows  the  Hexaplar 
text,  is  thought  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  the  Pentateuch  to  follow  the 
text  of  the  Tetrapla.^  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  manuscripts,  which  are  probably  in  a  great 
measure  taken  from  these  two  principal  manuscripts. 

With  regard  to  the  editions  of  the  Septuagint  venion, 
they  appear  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  manuscripts;  and  they 
have  been  corrected  to  such  an  extent  hy  editors  that  they 
leave  the  text  in  great  uncertainty.  This  is  true,  especially  of 
the  edition  which  is  contained  in  the  Complutentian  Polyglot. 

Such  appear  to  be  some  of  the  most  important  facts  con- 
nected with  the  general  history  of  the  Septuagint  version.  But, 
in  order  that  .we  may  be  able  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  its  pre- 
sent state,  it  will  be  necessary  also  to  take  into  consideration  the 
particular  corruptions  which  have  been  introduced  into  it  by 

*  In  Ecclesiaste  <rvv  praepositio  quae  exprimere  solebat  particulam  Hebraicam 
hm  notam  accusati'vi  casus,  quam  Origenes  in  Hexaplari  ill&  editione  praemisso  asterisco 
sicubi  occurreret  posuerat,  non  infrequenter  referitur  in  editione  Romana.  Sic,  cap. 
ii.,  V.  17,  avv  Trjp  ^tv^v,  et  cap.  iii.,  v.  17,  frvv  rov  SiKaiov  koi  aw  rov 
aaeprj  xpivei  6  Oeos,  et  similia  qusedam.  Capite  autem  vii.,  v.  3,  clausulam  ex 
Aquila  in  editione  twi'  O  invectam  deprehendimus/'  And  on  these  facts  he  grounds 
the  following  observation  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  Septuagint  text. 
"  Ex  his  porro  mutationibus  evenit,  ut  editio  LXX.  Intrepretum  pura  et  qualis  fuit 
ante  Origenem  frustra  quaeratur  hodie." — Montfaucon,  Pr€BUm.  in  Hep,,  p.  43. 

i  Archbishop  Usher  has  made  the  same  remark  with  regard  to  another  MS. — Syn- 
tagma adLXX.f  pp.  101,  102, 
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the  Jews ;  those  which  have  been  introduced  into  it  by  Christians ; 
and  the  fact  that  some  particular  manuscripts  have  been  altered 
and  interpolated  by  Christians. 

All  these  points  are  necessary  to  be  considered^  that  we  may 
be  able  to  form  a  proper  judgment  on  the  true  state  of  the  text 
of  this  ancient  version,  and  its  real  weight  in  the  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

There  are  also  other  points  intimately  connected  with  this 
version. 

1.  The  important  question, — "Whether  the  sacred  writers 
adopted  it,  and  to  what  extent,  in  their  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  ?'' 

2.  The  bearing  of  this  question,  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  preceding  enquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the  Septuagint 
text,  on  the  critical  systems  of  those  writers  who  have  maintained 
the  belief  of  an  extensive  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

3.  And  the  question, — "  What  was  the  real  influence  of  the 
Septuagint  version  on  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  V^ 

These  are  all  questions  of  great  interest  and  deserving  a 
patient  investigation. 

Casth  Camps,  May,  1855.  G.  P. 


ON  THE  RESULTS  OF  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM. 

In  offering  remarks  on  the  results  of  textual  criticism,  I  confine 
myself  to  that  portion  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  text  of 
which  my  researches  have  necessarily  made  me  familiar.  In 
forming  a  synopsis  of  the  synoptical  passages  in  the  three  first 
gospels,  I  transcribed  them  from  the  received  text,  which  upon 
consideration  I  altered  to  that  of  Tischendorf,*  as  being  the  latest 

a  I  regret  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  revised  text  of  Mr.  Alford's  second 
edition,  which  is  a  manifest  improvement  both  on  the  first  edition  and  on  that  of 
Tischendorf,  upon  which  it  is  founded.  This  kst  critic  appears  to  me  to  adhere  to 
the  rule  of  adopting  the  most  difficult  reading  in  the  face  of  preponderating  evidence ; 
thus  in  Luke  v.  30,  by  omitting  Koi  dfjMproKwv,  a  reading  supported  by  uncial  MSS. 
and  the  Vulgate,  he  makes  our  Lord  answer  a  question  which  was  not  asked ;  the 
question  being,  **  Why  do  ye  eat  and  drink  with  publicans  V*  omitting  **  and  sinners ;" 
the  answer,  v.  31,  32,  relating  only  to  "sinners;"  and  in  Acts  xxvii.  14,  he  prefers 
euroclydonto  euroaquUo  in  the  face  of  the  same  authorities. 
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critical  edition  founded  upon  the  text  of  the  earliest  MSS.  This 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  and  nearly  one-hatf  of  Matthew  and  one- 
half  of  Luke,  being  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole ;  and  as  I  tran- 
scribed it  from  four  to  six  times  before  I  satisfied  myseK  that  I 
had  arranged  the  parallel  passages  so  as  to  exhibit  at  a  glance 
the  precise  nature  of  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  them, 
I  can  speak  from  my  own  experience  with  some  confidence  as  to 
certain  tendencies  to  which  transcribers  of  parallel  passages  are 
liable,  and  which  in  the  course  of  ages  must  have  produced  con- 
siderable modifications  in  the  texts.  This  tendency  I  term  the 
process  of  assimilation,  borrowing  the  term  from  Mr.  Alford,  as 
expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Prolegomena  to  his 
second  edition : — 

"  Few  readers  are  at  all  aware  to  what  an  extent  the  process  of  assi- 
milating the  parallel  passages  in  the  Gospels  has  gone.  It  is  in  these  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  various  readings  is  invariably  found,  whereas 
in  passages  contained  in  one  gospel  they  are  comparatively  few"  (p.  77). 

The  cause  of  this  tendency  is  obvious ;  copying  is  essentially 
an  act  of  memory,  for  we  cannot  at  the  same  tune  keep  our  eyes 
on  the  copy  and  on  the  original ;  but  in  transcribing  passages 
which  agree  so  closely  as  those  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  the  tran- 
scriber is  apt  to  substitute  words  or  expressions  of  a  previously 
written  passage  for  those  in  the  one  before  him.  This  is  produc- 
tive of  two  effects ;  it  converts  identical  words  into  synonyms, 
and  inserts  words  or  expressions  which  occur  in  one  gospel,  but 
were  wanting  in  the  parallel  passage  of  another ;  in  both  cases  a 
verbal  aCTcement  is  produced  which  does  not  exist  in  the  more 
ancient  MSS.  Such  insertions  do  not  change  the  meaning  of 
the  author  in  any  matter  that  is  essential,  as  carefrd  comparison 
has  led  me  to  the  following  conclusion,  which  I  quote  from  my 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Gospels : — 

"  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  look  with  suspicion  upon  the 
numerous  various  readings  appended  to  critical  editions  to  know,  that  in 
the  very  considerable  portion  of  the  gospels  which  I  have  copied  I  have 
not  been  able  to  detect  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  meaning,  either  doc- 
trinal or  historical"  (p.  ix.). 

This  of  itself  is  an  invaluable  result,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  labours  of  textual  critics. 

This  process  of  assimilation  necessarily  produces  a  greater 
amount  of  verbal  conformity  as  we  recede  from  the  original 
writing.  Now  as  we  find  a  greater  amount  of  such  agreement 
in  the  received  text  than  we  do  in  the  early  MSS.,  we  must 
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conclude  that  they  agree  more  closely  with  the  original  writings 
of  the  evangelists. 

Such  dmnges,  although  they  may  not  affect  the  historical,  or 
doctrinal  matter  of  the  narratives,  cannot  fail  to  introduce  occa- 
sional difficulties  which  escape  notice  when  they  are  read  sepa- 
rately, but  perplex  critics  when  they  are  subjected  to  a  minute 
comparison.  I  shall  notice  one  or  two  which  have  been  removed 
by  reverting  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  purer  text. 

In  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  five  thousand,  we 
are  told  by  St.  Luke,  according  to  the  received  text,  that  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples  ^^  went  aside  privately  into  a  desert  place 
belonging  to  the  city  of  Bethsaida;^'  upon  this  Mr.  Alford  ob- 
serves :  ^' A  great  difficulty  attends  the  mention  of  Bethsaida  here. 
It  is  apparently  meant  to  be  the  well-known  Bethsaida  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  lake,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  but  our 
Lord  was  on  this  side  before ;  see  chap.  viii.  37 ;  and  Mark  (vi. 
45)  relates  that  after  the  miracle  of  feeding  five  thousand  he 
caused  the  disciples  to  cross  over  to  Bethsaida.^^* 

The  difficulty  here  is,  that  a  desert  place  belonging  to  a  city 
must  be  supposed  to  be  near  it,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  lake ; 
this  difficulty,  however,  only  exists  in  the  modem  text ;  in  the 
most  ancient  it  merely  says  they  went  to  a  town  called  Bethsaida, 
\nre)ffi>fyriaav  ei/;  iroKiv  fccCKovfihrjv  Br)0aaiSd' 

The  difference  between  the  accounts  of  Luke  and  Mark  is 
merely  the  difference  between  history  and  memoir.  St.  Luke, 
writing  historically,  gives  none  of  the  details  of  the  journey;  he 
mentions  indeed  incidentally  that  the  scene  of  the  mirade  was  a 
desert  place  (v,  12),  but  he  does  not  say  that  it  belonged  to 
Bethsaida;  there  is  no  difficulty  to  be  explained,  and  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Luke  meant  a  different  Bethsaida  from  Mark  in 
his  account  of  this  miracle. 

There  is  another  and  much  more  important  difficulty  removed 
by  reverting  to  the  more  ancient  readings.  The  agreement  be- 
tween St.  Luke^s  account  of  the  Lord^s  supper,  and  that  given 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (chap.  xi. 
23),  has  been  long  observed  and  rightly  attributed  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  apostle  and  the  evangelist ;  but  even  here  a 
difficulty  presents  itself.  The  words  of  our  Lord  Adhere  <fxifY€T€, 
"  Take,  eat,^'  occur  in  the  received  text  in  the  accounts  of  Mat- 
thew and  Paul,  but  not  in  that  of  Luke.  De  Wette  takes  notice 
of  this  agreement  between  the  two  former,  and  ascribes  it  to  oral 
tradition;^  observing  that  Paul  could  scarcely  have  been  acquainted 

»  VoLi.,  p.  472. 

c  Einkitung,  fifth  edition,  p.  146. 
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with  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Perhaps  he  was  not,  for  we  do 
not  know  that  the  Gospel  was  published  before  the  epistle  was 
written ;  but  we  have  no  occasion  to  speculate  upon  the  subject. 
The  words  iu  question — the  only  portion  of  PauPs  account  which 
he  could  have  taken  from  Matthew — are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
early  MSS.'' 

There  is  another  class  of  variations  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  MSS,  resulting  from  the  same  cause,  the  removal  of 
which  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  connexion  of  the 
Gospels.  I  have  already  observed  that  one  eflfect  of  the  process 
of  assimilation  is  to  convert  synonymous  words  into  identical 
ones ;  hence  there  is  more  verbal  agreement  in  the  modem  than 
in  the  ancient  MSS.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  the  verbal  agreements  can  be  referred  to  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew ;  that  exception  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bishop  Marsh.* 
He  finds  that  two  verses  in  St.  Luke^s  account  of  the  cure  of  the 
demoniac  at  Capernaum  (chap.  iv.  34,  36)  agree  verbally  with 
the  corresponding  passage  in  Mark  i.  24,  25 ;  but  as  Matthew 
does  not  relate  this  miracle,  we  have  here  a  case  in  which  we 
cannot  refer  the  agreement  to  him.  In  the  early  MSS.,  how- 
ever, that  exception  does  not  exist,  for  in  them  there  are  no  less 
than  three  deviations  from  verbal  agreement.  We  thus  arrive 
at  the  very  important  conclusion,  that  the  conditions  of  agree- 
ment are  dififerent  in  the  diflferent  gospels,  and  therefore  that  no 
single  cause  can  account  for  the  phenomena  which  a  minute 
comparison  presents. 

All  these  variations  hitherto  noticed,  appear  to  have  resulted 
from  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  process  of  assimilation ;  but  that 
cause  is  a  constant  one,  and  must  have  influenced  the  earliest  as 
it  has  the  latest  transcribers.  It  must  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  unexplained  difficulties  would  disappear  could  we  revert  to 
the  original  text.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  above-noticed 
variations  have  been  productive  of  error,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
should  an  error  slip  into  a  passage  in  one  gospel,  it  would  from 
the  cause  in  question  have  a  great  chance  of  being  transferred 
into  the  corresponding  passage  in  another. 

I  am  very  much  persuaded  that  the  difference  between  Luke 


^  In  this,  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf  concur.  See  the  col- 
lation of  their  readings  with  the  received  text  by  Dr.  Tregelles, — a  most  useful,  I 
may  say  indispensable,  aid  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
labours  of  these  critics,  for  it  is  only  by  thus  placing  them  in  juxtaposition  that  we 
can  form  a  proper  estimate  of  their  value.  In  point  of  fact,  tbis  collation  exhibits  at 
a  glance  all  that  has  been  done  of  any  importance  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
purity  of  the  text  anterior  to  the  original  researches  of  Dr.  Tregelles  himself. 

«  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Gospels^  p.  118. 
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and  the  other  two  synoptic  gospels^  respecting  the  exact  time  of 
the  cure  of  the  bUnd  near  Jericho,  is  thus  to  be  explained. 
According  to  the  account  in  Luke  it  took  place  as  they  were  going 
in  to  Jericho,  according  to  the  other  two  as  they  were  going  out, 
but  the  mere  circumstance  of  placing  one  letter  too  near  another 
would  change  the  verb  used  both  by  Matthew  and  Mark  signify- 
ing to  '^  go  out/^  into  that  which  signifies  to  ^^  go  in/'  EKIIO- 
PETOMENIIN  into  EICnOPETOMENnN— the  IC  in 
juxtaposition  resembling  £  written  fast; — ^we  have  an  example  of 
this  in  the  facsimile  of  a  page  in  the  Vatican  MS.  given  in 
Home's  Introduction/  where  the  K  in  KAI  at  the  beginning  of 
line  fbfur  is  exactly  what  I  have  supposed 

In  all  the  gospels  we  meet  with  minute  touches  indicating 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  author;  such  as  his  pre- 
sence at  the  events  he  describes,  his  country  or  profession ;  such 
touches  are  apt  to  disappear  and  give  place  to  more  geneiul  and 
therefore  more  easily  understood  expressions :  but  as  they  tend 
to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  text  and  truth  of  the  narrative, 
their  restoration  into  the  text  possesses  a  value  irrespective  of  the 
matter  of  the  narrative.  Such  is  the  thoroughly  professional 
word  aftAJ)ifidKKovTa^  describing  a  particular  mode  of  fishing 
(Mark  i.  16),  in  the  early  MSS.  This  has  been  changed  mto 
^aXKovra^  dfuf>l^7)aTpov,  a  much  more  general  and  therefore 
more  easily  understood  expression,  taken  from  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Matthew. 

J^  of  the  changes  hitherto  noticed  result  apparently  from 
the  same  cause,  and  in  all  of  them  the  nature  of  the  change 
affords  evidence  that  the  ancient  is  the  original  reading. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  several  of  the  early  readings  are 
not  less  valuable  than  those  already  noticed.  In  Acts  xvi.  30,  we 
are  told  that  Paul  and  his  companions  met  Lydia  by  a  river  side, 
^'  out  of  the  city,''  efjyX^cu/iei/  t^9  iroXeeo^.  The  ancient  reading 
is  i^\da)fi€v  T^9  trOXf}^  outside  of  the  gate ;  this  gives  greater 
precision  and  autopticity  to  the  description  and  accords  more 
directly  with  the  style  of  an  eye-witness.  Who  but  an  eye- 
witness would  have  thought  of  telling  us  that  Lydia  was  a  seUer 
of  purple  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,  and  that  they  met  her  at  a 
place  '^  by  a  river  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,''  but  which 
I  would  translate  "at  an  authorized  oratory — outside  of  the 
gate." 

In  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage,  it  is  stated  in  the  re- 
ceived text  that  entering  into  a  ship  of  Adramyttium  we  launched 


/  Vol.  ii.,  p.  80. 
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forth  meaning  "/o  sail  by  the  coasts  of  Asia"  fteXXovre?  ir'Xiiv 
T0V9  Kork  Ttjv  Aalav  tottov^. 

Now,  as  by  Asia  St.  Luke  meant  the  western  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  as  the  ancients  in  making  a  passage  to  the  westward 
from  Syria  were  in  the  habit  of  navigating  dose  to  that  coast^ 
there  could  be  no  occasion  to  mention  what  was  in  fact  a  matter 
of  course,  whereas  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  et9  we  see  at  once 
the  object  of  embarking  in  the  Adramyttium  ship  which  was 
intended  to  sail  to  the  places  on  the  Asiatic  coast  el^  tov9  /cara 
rfjv  Aalav  tottov?  (Acts  xxvii.  2) :  for,  after  passing  these  places 
her  course  would  deviate  from  that  to  Italy,  but  by  touching  at 
them  as  the  ancient  text  implies,  they  could  not  fail  to  find 
ships  bound  for  Italy,  as  they  did  at  Myra. 

We  have  also  in  the  account  of  the  same  voyage  the  reading 
Euroclydon  for  the  more  ancient  one  Euroaquilo,  which  is  also 
that  of  the  Vulgate  and  which  means  E.N.E.,  which  is  exactly 
the  direction  the  wind  must  have  had  in  order  to  agree  with  the 
narrative. 

In  the  life  of  St.  Luke,  appended  to  ^'  The  voyage  and  ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul,'^  I  concluded  from  the  autopticity  of  the  narra- 
tive, that  St.  Luke  was  residing  at  Antioch  at  the  period  of  St. 
Paul's  first  visit.  I  did  so  without  taking  into  consideration,  and 
in  fact  in  ignorance  of  the  reading  of  the  Cambridge  MS.,  j?^hich 
actually  asserts  that  he  was  then  at  Antioch.  After  relating  the 
arrival  at  Antioch  of  prophets  from  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  27),  we 
learn  from  that  MS.  that  "There  was  much  joy,  and  wh>m  we 
were  assembled  there  stood  up  one  of  them — ^  Si  ttoXX^  a7aX- 
\UuTi^*  avv€<rrpafifikvayv  Be  fifi&v  ayaari^j  k.  t.  \,"  (ver.  28).  This 
reading  is  confirmed  by  Augustine  who  quotes  the  passage  thus, 
'^  congregatis  autem  nobis  surgens,''^  &c. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  a 
minute  examination  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  most  ancient  readings  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  the 
most  original,  and  they  all  tend  to  prove  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  contemporary  accounts  of  writers  who  were  all  more  or  less 
engaged  in  the  transactions  which  they  have  recorded. 

James  Smith. 


ff  De  Senn,  Dom,,  1.  ii.,  c.  17. 
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In  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  January  last,  a  paper 
appeared  with  the  above  title  by  R.  S.  P.  This  was  followed  by 
another^  partly  on  the  same  subject,  by  J.  W.  A  careful 
perusal  of  these  letters  has  convinced  us  that  the  writers  have 
taken  up  some  positions  which  are  not  tenable;  and  we  are  anxious, 
as  the  subject  is  an  important  one,  to  make  a  few  observations 
for  the  consideration  of  those  gentlemen,  and  of  our  readers 
generally. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  the  true  interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture  will  ever  harmonize  with  the  true  deductions  of  science, 
whether  physical,  moral,  mental,  or  historical. 

The  paper  of  R.  S.  P.  is  properly  a  notice  of  a  pamphlet, 
the  title  of  which  he  gives,  but  inasmuch  as  he  adopts  the  views 
broached  by  the  author  of  that  pamphlet,  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient to  treat  his  communication  as  if  it  were  entirely  his  own. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  he  says,  the  record  of  the 
creation  in  Genesis  is  a  revelation,  but  when  he  says,  *^  We  find 
that  revelations  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  subjects  are  events, 
were  generally  conveyed  in  representations  to  the  sight,^'  and, 
"  that  the  narrative  under  our  consideration  is  most  probably  the 
relation  of  a  revelation  by  means  of  a  vision,  or  a  series  of  visions," 
we  are  compelled  to  object.  The  revelation  oi future  events  may 
have  been  by  vision,  but  where  can  we  find  a  revelation  of  past 
events  of  which  this  can  be  said  and  proved  ?  There  is  nothing 
in  this  relation  but  what  is  in  form  purely  historical :  and  it  is 
as  free  from  all  the  peculiarities  of  poetic,  prophetic,  and  sym- 
bolic  writing,  as  any  portion  of  Scripture.  To  suppose  the  six 
days  to  be  six  visions  on  six  consecutive  days,  is  to  suppose  what 
appears  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  proof;  and  to  assume  that  the 
record  is  one  of  appearances  and  not  of  facts  is  to  strip  it  of  its 
historical  character,  and  to  deprive  some  other  portions  of  holy 
writ  of  their  truthAilness.  How  can  we  say,  for  instance,  that 
'^  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,"  if  we  mean  that 
in  so  many  days  he  revealed  by  vision  to  some  one  the  fact  of 
his  creating  them?  Yet  R.  S.  P.  suggests  that  his  interpreta- 
tion is  reconcileable  with  that  statement  (Ex.  xx.  11),  and  sup- 
poses that  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  settling  the  opinion 
that  the  six  days  of  creation  were  periods  of  undefinable  dura- 
tion :  which  is  to  say,  that  it  proves  the  correctness  of  another 
interpretation  very  different  from  his  own.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  makes  the  same  misapplication  of  the  words,  ^^  one  day  is 
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with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years^  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day,'*  which  is  so  common  and  so  alien  from  their  true  intention. 
That  the  word  'day'  is  often  used  indefinitely  in  the  Bible,  as  in 
most  languages,  is  admitted ;  but  it  has  a  definite  meaning,  and 
we  believe  it  has  in  this  very  passage  of  Peter  (2  Peter  iii.  8), 
Equally  unfounded  do  we  believe  the  opinion  to  be,  that  Exod» 
XX.  11  is  interpolated,  of  which  there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof. 

We  are  gravely  told  that  the  new  interpretation  of  the  record 
of  creation,  as  above  given,  "  settles  for  ever  the  greatest  difiS- 
culty  which  scientific  men  have  found  in  God's  word."  Letting 
this  pass,  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  see  how  "  this  expla- 
nation admits  the  most  literal  interpretation  of  the  biblical  nar- 
rative.'' Why  does  it  not  reduce  it  to  a  dream,  a  waking  dream 
if  you  will — ^but  still  a  dream  ?  And  yet  the  seer  does  not  give 
the  remotest  intimation  that  it  is  not  the  most  rigidly  historical 
narrative.  On  this  principle  we  might  proceed  to  other  portions 
of  the  sacred  narrative,  and  ere  long  our  Targums  would  be 
found  to  deviate  more  extravagantly  from  the  written  text  than 
any  with  which  the  world  has  yet  been  favoured.  This  question 
is  not  so  much  one  of  learning  as  of  common  sense  and  sound 
judgment :  and  all  theories  which  are  far-fetched,  recondite,  or 
eccentric,  lie  necessarily  open  to  suspicion.  The  circumstances 
in  which,  and  the  people  for  whom,  this  revelation  was  probably 
made  forbid  the  idea  that  it  was  meant  to  teach  otherwise  than 
that  the  present  constitution  of  our  system  (or  at  least  of  our 
world)  was  eflfected  in  six  days  by  the  Lord,  who  commemorated 
the  event  by  requiring  man  to  observe  the  seventh  day  in  pecu- 
liar honour  of  him  and  of  the  dispensation. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  principal  theory  which  is  broached 
by  R.  S.  P.  It  relates  to  the  question,  "  Whether  the  human 
species  be  referrible  to  difierent  origins?"  Adam  is  regarded 
"  as  the  first  individual  of  a  new  variety  of  a  species  which  had 
universally  fallen,  but  not  become  extinct."  It  is  admitted  that 
Adam  was  sinless,  and  hence  he  needed  a  sinless  wife,  which  led 
to  the  creation  of  Eve.  Cain  and  Seth,  having  fallen,  might 
of  course  be  provided  with  wives  from  the  depraved  race  already 
in  this  world.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  Adam  to  have  been 
the  first  of  his  species,  for  it  is  said,  '^  There  was  not  a  man  to 
till  the  ground"  prior  to  his  formation.  He  is  called  '^  the  first 
man,"  and  it  is  declared  in  the  New  Testament  that "  by  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world  and  death  by  sin."  Who  that  OTie  man 
is,  is  plain,  for  "in  Adam  all  die;"  and  much  more  to  the  same 
effect.  The  assumption  of  the  existence  of  fallen  men  in  the 
world  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  Adam's  creation,  is  as 
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dearly  disproved  in  the  Bible  as  any  theory  can  be.  The  fifth 
chapter  of  Paulas  epistle  to  the  Romans  will  alone  be  able  to 
satisfy  most  persons  upon  this  head. 

j^ain:  Adam's  calling  his  wife  Eve  because  she  was  the 
mother  of  all  living,  is  diluted  into  ihis^  ^^  that  she  should  bring 
forth  children.^'  We  submit,  that  this  is  not  criticism.  "  All 
living/'  vf%y  is  manifestly  equivalent  to  "  every  one  that  lives,'' 
and  a  more  comprehensive  expression  cannot  be  used.  The 
Targum  has  it,  ^^  dl  the  sons  of  man,"  wftg  *3|"^  >  ^^  LXX.  have 
'^  all  the  living,"  iravrtov  r&v  ^wvtcdv,  which  corresponds  to  the 
cunctorum  viventium  of  the  Vulgate.  The  Syriac  is  ^^^.m  «2^ 
which  agrees  with  the  Hebrew.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
verb  nrwi,  '^  she  was,"  or  rather  "  she  became,"  is  imagined  to 
be  an  emphatic  future  !  The  word  ^^  all"  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
Adam's  ignorance  of  others;  but  it  is  not  Adam's  word,  it  is 
that  of  the  historian.  If  words  mean  anything,  in  this  case  it  is 
that  Adam  called  the  name  of  his  wife  Eve,  because  she  was  the 
mother  of  every  one  that  lives. 

Matt.  xix.  10  is  supposed  to  mean  that  Ood  ^^  made  but  one 
female  for  one  male.'  But  is  it  tail  to  overlook  the  narrative 
in  Gen.  i.  27,  which,  with  its  context,  indubitably  proves  that 
the  ^^  male  and  female  "  were  Adam  and  Eve  ? 

The  passage  in  Acts  xvii.  26,  we  take  simply  to  prove  the 
unity  of  the  species,  and  not  necessarily  to  denote  their  origin 
from  a  single  pair.  The  remaining  passages  quoted  under  this 
head  have  already  received  attention. 

We  now  come  to  those  passages  from  which  the  existence  of 
other  human  beings  than  those  which  descend  from  Adam  is  in- 
ferred. The  question.  Where  did  Cain  get  his  wife  from  ?  has 
been  a  favourite  one  with  infidels ;  and  his  building  a  city  has 
also  furnished  the  same  party  with  objections.  We  believe  that 
Cain  married  his  sister,  and  broke  no  law  by  so  doing ;  the  de- 
grees within  which  marriages  are  prohibited  not  having  then 
been  fixed.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  how  long  after  the 
£Edl  it  was  when  these  events  took  place,  as  we  do  not  even  know 
how  many  years  Cain  lived.  Seth,  his  younger  brother,  lived 
912  years,  and  it  is  very  possible  that,  although  Abel's  was  the 
first  death,  it  did  not  occur  for  very  many  years  after  the  fall. 
We  must  remember  that  in  the  compass  of  a  page  or  two  we 
have  the  remaining  records  of  centuries,  when  the  life  of  man 
was  prolonged  to  tdmost  a  thousand  years,  and  his  powers  and 
£Eumlties  continued  through  most  oi  that  long  period.  Adam 
may  have  had  sons  and  daughters,  and  doubtless  had  such,  whose 
names  have  long  ago  perished  5  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
hundred  years  the  possible  descendants  of  a  single  pair  may  have 
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been  a  number  which  will  startle  those  who  look  at  it  for  the  first 
time.  In  this  Journal  for  July^  1852  (p.  498)^  we  furnished  a  cal- 
culation based  upon  a  fact^  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  60  years 
two  had  become  80^  or  increased  40  times  :  and  yet  among  their 
children  there  had  been  probably  an  average  amount  of  mortality. 
I  now  find  that  in  600  years  the  actual  descendants  of  those  2  per- 
sons may  reach  the  astounding  total  of  20,971,520,000,000,000  ! 
I  trust  this  will  serve  to  set  at  rest  the  question  as  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  race  for  increase.  At  the  end  of  360  years  firom 
the  creation  of  Adam,  or  of  a  "  year  of  years,''  according  to  our 
reckoning,  the  number  of  the  world's  inhabitants  may  have  been 
8,192,000,000,  or  about  ten  times  its  present  population ;  and 
this  on  the  supposition  that  all  sprang  from  a  single  pair. 

The  next  argument  for  the  existence  of  other  races  than  the 
Adamic,  or  descendants  of  Adam,  is  one  which  is  a  good  deal 
more  intricate.  It  is  not  more  conclusive,  but  less  tangible.  It 
is  said  that  the  word  Adam,  d^,  ^'  whenever  it  occurs  after  the 
death  of  the  man  to  whom  the  name  of  Adam  is  first  applied, 
properly  signifies  the  Adamites,  just  as  Israel  in  the  like  case 
properly  signifies  Israelites."  To  this  we  object,  as  not  fairly  re- 
presenting the  fistis  loquendi  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  affirm  that, 
to  render  the  word  by  Adamites  would  frequently  be  both  incon- 
sistent and  absurd.  If  R.  S.  P.  will  be  at  the  pains  to  try  the 
experiment  with  those  passages,  for  instance,  which  are  alluded 
to  in  Gesenius'  Lewicon,  he  must  see  that  this  view  cannot  be 
defended.  Again,  if  this  view  were  correct,  we  must  have  some 
collateral  proof  of  it.  But  no  proof  of  this  kind  is  known ;  and 
Jewish  and  Gentile,  ancient  and  modem  scholars  alike  have 
understood  the  word  dih,  Adam,  to  be,  like  the  Latin  homo,  or 
the  English  man,  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  not  of  any  parti- 
cular section  of  it.  Once  more,  the  word  thus  used  frequently 
has  the  article  prefixed,  on^,  which  is  not  the  case  when  a  word 
is  used  specifically,  as  "  Israel,"  for  the  descendants  of  Israel. 

The  passage.  Gen.  vi.  1,  is  supposed  to  denote  the  intermar- 
riage of  these  (imaginary)  Adamites  with  others  of  a  different 
race ;  and  the  existence  of  the  Nephilim  or  giants,  of  Num.  xiii. 
33,  before  the  flood,  is  believed  to  be  proved.  Now,  one  word 
about  these  Nephilim.  It  is  very  likely  that,  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  the  name  was  given  to  ^ome  fancied  race  of  great  stature 
who  existed  before  the  flood,  and  whom  superstition  still  assigned 
to  lands  which  were  but  imperfectly  known.  These  were  the 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins  with  which  the  weak  and  the  ignorant 
were  terrified.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the  statement 
of  the  spies,  in  Num.  xiii.  33,  was  untrue,  and  it  is  scarcely  safe 
to  build  a  theory  upon  a  lie. 
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But  it  is  thought  that  the  Bible  gives  intimations  of  non- 
Adamic  races  who  survived  the  flood.  We  are  surprised  that  the 
10th  of  Genesis  should  be  quoted  for  that  purpose^  and  the  19th 
verse  of  the  9th  chapter  overlooked.  Now,  let  any  one  calmly 
read  the  five  chapters  of  Genesis  (vi. — ^x.),  in  which  the  cause  and 
circumstances  of  the  flood  are  recorded.  After  this,  can  he  be- 
lieve that  there  were  men  upon  the  earth  not  destroyed  by  that 
flood,  and  not  contained  in  the  ark  ?  If  any  doubt  still  remain, 
we  can  only  refer  him  to  2  Pet.  ii.  5,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is 
conclusive. 

The  word  Adam  we  have  already  looked  at,  and  are  persuaded 
that  it  is  used  in  a  collective  or  generic  sense ;  and  that  vht  is  used 
as  a  distinctive  appellation  in  two  ways  espedaily — first,  to  point 
out  the  individual ;  and  secondly,  to  characterize  him  honour- 
ably, like  the  Latin  rir,  in  contradistinction  to  homo.  In  any 
case  no  argument  for  the  opinion  of  B.  S.  P.  can  be  drawn  from 
the  use  of  these  words,  both  of  which  are  applied  to  Adam  him- 
self ;  and  none  but  «»*»  is,  I  believe,  applied  to  any  other  individual 
man. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  many  cases,  the  words  "  all,'' 
"  whole,''  &c.,  in  the  Bible,  are  used  in  a  limited  sense.  But, 
unless  there  is  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  safe 
to  limit  such  general  terms  in  any  case.  Now,  we  submit  that  we 
are  required  to  acquiesce  in  those  passages  from  the  Scriptures 
which  declare  that  aU  the  human  race,  except  those  in  the  ark, 
were  destroyed  by  the  deluge,  and  that  from  those  contained  in 
the  ark  the  whole  world  has  been  peopled.  We  dare  not  except 
in  such  a  case  as  this.  The  evidence  for  the  deluge,  furnished  by 
the  tradition  of  many  nations,  is  too  circumstantial  and  like  the 
inspired  narrative,  to  relate  to  any  other  event  or  circumstances. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Mexican  tradition,  which  space  forbids  us 
to  give,  but  which  is  very  instructive.  There  are  many  other 
traditions,  besides  customs,  monuments,  laws,  religious  beliefs, 
language,  &c.,  which  tend  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Bible  nar- 
rative as  popularly  understood.  The  traditions  of  Autochthones, 
Aborigines,  &c.,  simply  signify  that  the  record  of  their  migration 
in  such  cases  has  been  lost,  or  that  a  second  immigration  into  a 
country  already  inhabited  sometimes  took  place. 

There  is,  however,  another  ailment  alluded  to  which  would 
prove  more  than  B.  S.  P.  wishes.  I  allude  to  the  antiquity  of 
diversities  of  complexion,  &c.,  in  man.  These  physical  diversi- 
ties do  not  prove  difference  of  species,  nor  even  disprove  a  common 
origin.  If  B.  S.  P.  will  look  again  at  the  10th  of  Genesis,  he 
will  find  that  from  the  sons  of  one  man  have  descended  tribes  in 
whom  all  extremes  of  difference  may  be  traced.     And,  let  it  be 
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remembered  that,  at  the  early  period  when  the  chapter  alladed 
to  was  written,  those  variations  were  as  marked  as  th^  are  now. 
The  production  of  varieties  of  any  race  is  not  a  mere  question  of 
time,  as  will  appear  by  a  glance  at  our  domesticated  animals,  and 
cultivated  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  So  £eu*  as  the  human 
complexion  is  concerned,  it  is  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  change, 
in  any  case,  has  been  from  white  to  black,  or  from  black  to 
white;  more  probably  it  has  been  from  an  intermediate  hue. 
However,  this  is  certain,  that  the  Jewish  race  at  this  moment 
exhibits  every  variety  of  colour. 

We  must  not  touch  upon  the  philological  ai^ument  for  the 
common  origin  of  man.  Yet  we  are  convinced  it  is  of  great 
weight. 

There  is,  however,  one  argument  which  has  occurred  to  us 
which  we  wUl,  in  a  few  words,  state.  It  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  our  Lord  assumed  the  nature  of  the  race  he  came  to  save. 
There  is  a  meaning  in  the  genealogy  which  is  given  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Matthew^s  Gospd;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
he  came  to  save  any  but  those  who,  like  himself,  descended  from 
Adam.  Now,  if  all  men  are  not  descended  from  Adam,  Christ 
came  to  save  races  to  which  he  was  not  allied ;  which  is  a  sup- 
position totally  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  upon  the  particular 
points  of  the  letter  of  J.  W.,  whose  reasonings  are  very  much 
akin  to  those  of  E.  S.  P.  in  reference  to  this  matter.  We  regret 
that  the  brevity  to  which  we  are  restricted  prevents  us  from 
entering  more  tuQj  into  the  subject,  and  shall  be  amply  satisfied 
if  what  we  have  said  tends  to  the  confirmation  of  views  which  we 
believe  to  be  very  important,  and  sustained  by  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God.  The  candour,  piety,  and  abiUty  of 
those  whose  opinions  we  have  ventured  to  canvass  disarm  criticism 
of  its  severity,  and  assure  us  that  they  have  no  end  in  view  but 
the  elucidation  of  truth.  Happy  shall  we  be  if  our  imperfect 
suggestions  tend  to  this  result ;  for  thus,  and  only  thus,  can  the 
end  of  all  sound  exegesis  be  attained. 

B.  H.  C. 
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CAJrOHS  OF  INTEBFBETATION,  IK  BEFERENCE  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  BESIJEBECTIOH. 

In  the  Frelimiiiary  Observations  of  Dr.  Macknight  to  his 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  that  able  writer  takes  up  the  posi- 
tion that  there  are  no  contradictory  statements  in  the  accounts 
given  by  the  evangelists.  In  Observation  II.,  concerning  the 
£ax^ts  and  circumstances  of  facts,  which  the  inspired  writers  have 
mentioned,  he  says,  "It  is  certain  the  sacred  historians  have 
recorded  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  true  ;^^  and  in  Observation 
I.,  concerning  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  inspired  writers,  he 
determines  under  the  stress  of  this  canon,  that  the  charge  of  our 
Lord  to  his  apostles  upon  their  mission  into  the  cities  of  Judah, 
as  related  by  St.  Matthew,  "  Provide  neither  shoes  nor  yet  a 
staff,''  is  not  a  discrepancy  from  that  of  St.  Mark  who  relat^  the 
event  with  a  command  to  the  apostles  to  "  take  nothing  for  their 
journey  save  a  staff  only.''  "  For  these  words,"  says  Macknight, 
''  though  in  sound  contradictory,  yet  in  sense  are  perfectly  the 
same ;  and  mean  that  such  of  the  apostles  as  had  staf&  in  their 
hands  might  take  them,  but  those  who  were  walking  without 
them,  were  not  to  provide  themJ^'^ 

It  would  surely  be  better  to  put  the  proposition  in  this  way 
— '^  that  the  sacred  historians  recount  nothing  but  what  is  mate- 
rially true" — ^for  many  narratives  of  events  have  been  published, 
which  are  materially  true,  though  the  incidents  have  varied 
materially,  and  cannot  be  strictly  true  where  such  discrepancies 
are  found  to  occur. 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  human  testimony  to  manifest  that 
same  imperfection  which  belongs  to  everything  human,  and  dis- 
tinguishes the  knowledge  of  a  non-omniscient  being  from  one 
that  is  omniscient.  The  testimony  of  the  evangelists,  though 
urged  into  activity  by  the  powerful  impressions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  still  a  human  testimony ;  and,  if  our  Lord  promised  that  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  whom  the  Father  would  send,  should  bring  all  things 
to  their  remembrance,  whatsoever  he  had  said  unto  them"  (John 
xiv.  26),  yet  it  was  to  be  their  remembrance  as  a  human  re- 
membrance, and  liable  to  human  imperfections.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  truth  that  was  promised,  and  that  would  be  most  truly 
manifested  by  an  urgency  upon  them  to  speak  truly,  according 
to  the  evidence  they  possessed,  of  the  matters  brought  to  their 
recollection. 

It  is  ftdly  admitted  that  such  was  the  nature  of  those  teachings 

«  See  Macknight's  PreUm.  Obser,,  No.  I. 
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and  inspirations  under  which  the  old  prophets  uttered  their  pre- 
dictions, and  that  from  that  cause  their  writings  are  all  necesssudly 
tinged  with  the  characteristics  which  had  marked  the  individuals^ 
through  whom  the  prophetic  spirit  spoke.  And  unquestionably 
it  is  part  of  those  diversities  which  mark  the  features  of  human 
individuality,  that  different  persons  should  receive  impressions 
which  are  wholly  at  variance  with  one  another,  relative  to  the 
same  events — ^and  yet,  with  these  different  impressions  should 
be  able  to  give  accounts  of  the  same  events,  as  being  truly 
governed  in.  doing  so  by  the  spirit  of  truth  itselfl  Two  persons, 
giving  a  history  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  might  both  give  a  true 
testimony  of  that  event,  though  one  only  might  speak  the  strict 
truth,  as  to  the  particular  time  when  the  Prussian  auxiliaries 
came  into  the  scene  of  action :  and  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
may  both  equally  give  a  true  testimony  of  our  Lord^s  charge  to 
his  apostles  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  though  one  only  states 
the  matter  correctly,  as  to  the  command  not  to  carry  staves  in 
their  hands.  The  command  itself  related  to  a  matter  which  was 
incidental  only  to  the  customary  provision  of  travellers  on  foot 
in  those  days^  and  a  knowledge  of  it  might  have  been  received 
by  one  of  the  parties  through  an  inaccurate  representation  of  the 
fact — and  his  remembrance  therefore  of  the  event,  when  quickened 
to  recall  the  circumstance,  would  be  charged  with  that  original 
misconception. 

The  nature  of  these  recallings  to  mind  of  the  matters  relating 
to  our  Lord^s  history  in  those  who  were  witnesses  of  it,  or  deri- 
vatives from  such  witnesses  by  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
was  clearly  a  very  different  operation  from  that  inspiration  which 
was  given  to  St.  Paul  to  whom  the  things  themselves  were 
revealed  for  the  preaching  of  a  gospel,  which  he  calls  specifically 
his  own  gospel — ^and  of  which  he  expressly  declares,  that  the 
apostles  themselves  whom  he  met  in  Jerusalem,  were  able  to  add 
nothing  to  it  (Gal.  ii.  6). 

The  Eev.  T.  H.  Home,  in  his  Appendix  to  \n»  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  No.  I.,  ''  On  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Holv  Scriptures,^^  confines  this  subject  to  its  true  limits.  The 
inspiration  which  was  "  to  guide  the  apostles  into  all  truth  was 
intended,^'  he  says,  ''to  give  them  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  various  subjects  they  were  to  preach  and  publish  to  the 
world,  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  way  of  saU 
ration,  and  the  duties  of  holiness."^  By  it  they  were  preserved 
from  all  error  and  mistake  in  the  religious  sentiments  they  ex- 
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**  If  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God  extended  only  to  what  ap- 
pears thus  to  be  its  proper  province,  which  are  matters  of  a  religiom  and 
moral  naturCy  then  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  ask,  whether  everything 
contained  in  their  writings  were  the  suggestion  of  that  Spirit  or  not :  whe- 
ther, for  instance,  St.  Luke  were  inspired  to  say  that  the  ship  he  sailed 
in  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Melita ;  or  whether  St.  Paul  tniy  directed 
Timothy  to  bring  the  books  and  parchments,  which  he  had  left  at  Troas" 
(pp.  571,  572). 

Perhaps,  however,  this  course  of  reasoning  is  also  carried 
beyond  its  true  limit ;  since,  as  the  evidences  of  our  Lord^s  life 
and  history  form  a  material  part  of  the  subjects  on  which  the 
faith  of  Christianity  is  founded,  it  would  be  quite  within  the 
purport  of  that  mission  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  for  which  our  Lord 
declared  he  would  send  him,  to  preside  over  the  material  matters 
of  that  history,  and  bring  back  its  circumstances  to  the  remem* 
brance  of  the  evangelists.  Yet  still  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
promise  was  to  be  suggestive  of  aught  in  that  awakening  of  the 
apostles'  remembrances,  but  only  to  call  the  matters  to  mind,  as 
the  apostles  had  received  their  impressions  concerning  them — and 
those  impressions  in  that  case  must  have  been  subject  to  all  the 
common  discrepancies  which  mark  the  character  of  all  human  tes- 
timony, and  distinguish  the  agency  of  a  finite  mind  and  presence, 
from  the  knowledge  of  an  infinite  and  omniscient  Being.  If  this 
were  otherwise,  the  inspiration  would  be  a  revelation  of  unknown 
things,  and  not  a  recalHng  to  remembrance  of  things  at  all. 
The  ^fficulties  are  infinite  which  have  arisen  to  a  plain  and 
genuine  exposition  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  narratives,  from  this 
canon  of  an  unimpeachable  truth  and  exactitude  in  all  its  state- 
ments :  and  to  our  apprehension  infinite  mischief  has  been  done, 
and  a  great  handle  given  to  'Hhe  disputers  of  this  world,''  by  the 
pretensions  to  such  a  proposition. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Gospels, 
under  the  received  modes  of  interpretation,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
discrepancy  which  occurs  in  the  account  of  our  Lord's  first  appear- 
ance after  his  resurrection ;  but  the  difficulty  has  proceeded  from 
this  canon;  not  from  the  subject  itself,  but  because  commentators 
have  said  ^^that  the  sacred  historians  can  have  recorded  nothing 
but  what  is  strictly  true" — as  applied  to  an  exactness  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  events  related.  With  common  understandings 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  there  is  a  plain  discrepancy  in  the 
two  accounts  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  (coupled  with  that 
of  St.  John),  as  to  this  first  appearance  of  our  Lord  to  his  fol- 
lowers ;  the  former  relating  that  he  appeared  to  the  whole  com- 
pany of  women,  in  their  returning  from  their  visit  to  the  sepulchre, 
C^  as  they  went "  to  teU  the  disciples  what  the  angel  had  told 
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them,  Matt,  xxviii.  9),  and  the  latter,  "that  our  Lord  first  ap- 
peared to  Mary  Magdalene^^  (Mark  xvi.  9) :  while  St.  John  shews 
this  first  meeting  to  have  happened  after  the  disciples  Peter  and 
John  had  left  Mary  alone,  at  the  sepulchre,  upon  their  visit  to 
it  in  her  company  (John  xx.  11). 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  while  Macknight  endeavours  to 
explain  the  circumstance  of  our  Lord^s  appearance  by  making 
tibe  woxnen  generally  letum  from  Jerusalem  to  the  sepulchre,  in 
which  return  th^  met  the  Lord,  but  for  which  the  scripture  gives 
no  warrant  whatever;  neither  he  nor  any  other  commentator 
notices  the  plain  intimation  given  by  St.  John,  that  Mary  Mag- 
dalene alone,  of  the  women,  did  return  to  the  sepulchre,  after 
she  alone  had  given  information  to  the  two  apostles.  St.  John^s 
account  of  this  first  visit  of  the  apostles  to  the  tomb,  expressly 
confines  it  to  the  two  to  whom  Mary  Magdalene  gave  informa- 
tion. And  in  this  account,  though  he  does  not  state  that  the 
other  women  were  not  with  Mary  at  her  first  visit,  yet  he  does 
state  that  she  was  the  sole  party  who  gave  information  of  the 
state  of  things  at  the  tomb.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  quite 
apparent,  &om  St.  Mark^s  account  of  the  matter,  ''that  the 
women  generally  were  so  finghtened  at  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  that  they  were  a&aid  to  mention  them.^^  The  relation 
of  circumstances  so  extraordinary,  for  which  they  had  nothing 
to  shew,  they  might  well  apprehend  might  be  chained  to  them 
as  a  cloak  to  cover  their  own  removal  of  the  body :  "  for  they 
fled  from  the  sepulchre,^^  says  St.  Mark,  ''trembling  and? 
amazed,^^  and  instead  of  delivering  the  angePs  message  to 
the  disciples,  "they  said  nothing  to  any  man,  because  they 
were  afraid"  (Mark  xvi.  8).  Mary  Magdalene  alone  had  the 
courage  to  overcome  the  fears  in  which  they  all  participated,  and 
ventured  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  the  two  ^favourite  apostles. 
But  the  nature  of  her  report  to  these  two,  shews  that  she  did  so 
with  great  caution  and  under  the  reserve  arising  from  great 
apprehensions :  for  instead  of  mentioning  the  true  circumstances 
and  giving  the  angePs  message,  she  only  informed  Peter  and 
John  that  the  stone  was  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepul- 
chre and  the  body  of  the  Lord  taken  away.  "  She  runneth  and 
Cometh  to  Simon  Peter,  and  the  other  disciple,  whom  Jesus 
loved,  and  saith  unto  them,  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out 
of  the  sepulchre  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.^' 

The  manner  in  which  St.  John  relates  this  communication, 
in  the  plural  number,  "  We  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him," 
plainly  intimates  that  Mary  spoke  of  a  common  visit  made  by 
herself  and  the  other  women ;  while  the  confining  of  her  com- 
munication to  the  bare  fact  of  the  body  being  removed,  as  well 
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as  the  delivery  of  that  information  by  herself  alone  and  not  by 
the  women  generally^  and  to  the  two  apostles  alone  and  not  to 
the  disciples  generally,  all  indicates  a  reserve  and  caution  in  the 
proceeding  which  tallies  exactly  with  St.  Mark^s  account  of  the 
general  terror  and  silence  of  the  women  on  their  return  home- 
wards. 

That  Mary  Magdalene's  account  was  a  feint  on  her  part  is 
apparent  from  her  having  returned  to  the  sepulchre  with  the 
apostles,  when  they  ran  thither  on  receiving  her  infonnation : 
for  if  she  had  believed  the  body  was  really  taken  away  by  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  she  would  not  have  gone  back  thither.  But 
she  knew  that  the  liord  was  risen^  as  the  angel  had  told  her,  and 
that  knowledge  operated  (as  it  does  upon  other  affectionate  dispo* 
sitions^  wheie  the  sanctity  of  the  depositary  has  not  been  vio- 
lated), to  lead  her  to  the  place  of  her  Lord^s  last  repose,  to  indulge 
in  her  natural  sorrow  at  her  separation  from  Him:  a  sorrow  which 
would  none  the  less  possess  her,  because  she  had  a  knowledge 
that  he  was  in  blessedness.  The  fact  of  her  thus  returning  to 
the  sepulchre  is  only  in  keeping  with  a  knowledge  by  her,  that 
her  own  account  to  the  apostles  was  not  true,  and  that  the  Lord 
was  not  taken  away  by  the  authorities,  but  was  risen,  as  the  angel 
said ;  and  her  going  to  indulge  in  meditation  at  the  tomb  was 
the  natural  effect  of  such  a  commimication  upon  a  sensitive  mind 
under  such  circumstances.  The  other  women,  indued  perhaps 
with  a  less  sensibility  of  nature,  did  not  return,  but  gave  way  to 
their  fears  in  secret,  till  the  report  of  the  disciples  who  went  to 
visit  the  tomb  began  to  be  bruited,  and  by  degrees  gave  them 
courage  to  make  their  story  known. 

It  must  have  been  in  this  period,  after  the  two  apostles'  return 
to  Jerusalem,  but  before  Mary  Magdalene  had  come  back  from 
the  second  visit,  and  with  some  interval  for  the  propagation  of 
the  first  rumours  of  the  angeUc  visions  by  the  other  women,  that 
the  two  disciples  left  the  city  for  their  journey  to  Emmaus.  For 
these  disciples,  in  their  account  of  what  had  happened  in  Jeru- 
salem, state  the  fact  of  the  women's  visit  to  the  sepulchre,  and 
of  the  vision  of  angels  which  they  saw  there,  "  Who  told  them 
that  he  was  alive :''  they  state  the  visit  of  Peter  and  John  also 
to  the  sepulchre,  who,  iiie  evangelist  adds,  found  matters  to  be 
as  the  women  had  said ;  ^'  but  him  they  saw  not.''  In  which 
account,  it  is  plain,  the  whole  that  was  known  when  these  disci- 
ples left  Jerusalem  was  by  the  report  of  what  the  angels  said,  in 
which  no  mention  would  have  been  made  of  their  having  seen 
the  Lord ;  and  Mary  Magdalene  would  not  have  returned  with 
the  report  of  her  having  seen  him.  It  may  be  concluded  from 
that  narrative  of  St.  Luke  that  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour 
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cotild  not  have  happened  at  all  early  in  the  morning ;  and  that 
it  is  probable  his  first  appearance  to  the  Magdalene  was  by  a 
noon-day  vision. 

St.  Matthew's  account  is,  that  after  the  women  had  received 
the  angel^s  message  who  sat  upon  the  stone  of  the  sepulchre, 
they  "  departed  quickly  with  fear  and  great  Joy ;  and  did  run  to 
bring  his  disciples  word  :  and  as  they  went  to  tell  his  disciples, 
behold,  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  AU  hail :  and  they  came,  and 
held  him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  him  -/^  upon  which  he 
gave  them  the  same  message  as  the  angel  had  done  relative  to 
his  meeting  his  brethren  in  Galilee. 

Could  this  appearance  have  happened  without  being  mixed 
up  with  the  accounts  which  were  promulgated  of  the  women's 
visit  to  the  sepulchre,  so  as  to  have  been  totally  imknown  to  the 
travelling  disciples  at  Emmaus  ?  Or  can  we,  by  any  just  inter- 
pretation, convert  that  plain  account  into  one  which  intends  not 
a  meeting,  as  the  women  returned  to  Jerusalem  irova  the  tomb, 
and  went  to  convey  the  angePs  message  to  the  disciples,  but  a 
counter  return  from  Jerusidem  back  to  the  sepulchre,  after  their 
first  return  home  from  their  early  visit  ?  The  words  appear  as 
plain  as  words  can  well  be.  "  They  departed  quickly  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  did  run  to  bring  the  disciples  word;  and  as  they 
went/^  &c.  Surely  such  a  perversion  of  a  common  account  as 
is  necessary  to  make  these  words  and  context  mean,  not  ^^  as  they 
went  from  the  sepulchre  to  Jerusalem/'  but  " as  they  went  back 
again  from  Jerusalem  towards  a  second  visit  at  the  tomb,''  must 
proceed  from  some  great  fallacy  in  those  rules  of  interpretation 
by  which  it  is  brought  about.  There  is  no  doubt  the  difficulty  is 
raised  by  the  rule  I  have  above  referred  to,  as  Dr.  Macknight 
states  it,  that  the  sacred  historian  ''  cannot  have  recorded  any- 
thing but  what  is  strictly  true ;"  and  so,  as  it  must  be  strictly 
true  that  our  Lord  appeared  to  the  women  generally,  and  there 
are  insurmountable  difficulties  in  regarding  that  appearance  to 
have  happened  on  their  return  from  the  tomb  at  their  first  visit, 
it  must  be  assigned  to  another  period,  and  the  whole  context  and 
sense  of  the  account  be  set  at  nought  to  satisfy  that  difficulty. 

In  all  other  testimonies  it  would  be  said  that  the  account 
given  by  St.  Matthew  was  an  erroneous  account.  Our  Lord  was 
not  seen  by  the  women  at  all,  nor  did  any  women  embrace  his 
feet ;  but  the  statement  that  they  did  so  must  be  a  mistaken  ver- 
sion of  the  true  appearance  to  the  one  favoured  woman  at  a  later 
period  of  the  day  of  resurrection,  when  the  colloquy  occurred  in 
which  he  had  specially  prohibited  Mary  from  touching  his  body. 
There  is  something  extremely  suitable  to  the  old  relations  of  the 
parties,  which  gives  this  occurrence  to  Mary  Magdalene  by  a 
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sort  of  prescariptive  rights  and  not  to  the  other  women :  for  it 
seems  very  probable  that  she  who  had  in  his  life  washed  our 
Saviour's  feet  with  her  tears^  and  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of 
her  head^  should  have  fallen  down  and  agam  prepared  herself  to 
embrace  his  feet  on  the  unexpected  and  glorious  confirmation  of 
his  divine  nature ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  gives  the  same 
probability  of  such  an  action  by  the  other  women. 

St.  Matthew's  account  is  certainly  an  imperfect  one  in  several 
particulars^  and  a  mingling  together  of  the  incidents  which 
happened  by  an  erroneous  combination.  If  collated  with  the 
accounts  of  the  other  evangelists^  it  appears  like  a  gathering 
of  small  particulars  out  of  a  multitude  of  reports^  all  having  a 
basis  of  truths  but  distorted  in  their  representation^  and  con- 
nected together  in  a  wrong  series  or  order  of  incidence.  Such 
a  collation  will  shew  that  there  are  all  the  elements  of  the  true 
story^  but  wrongly  applied;  there  is  an  appearance  to  the  female 
part  of  the  disciples — ^two  messages  to  the  women,  one  to  the 
disciples,  and  one  to  the  brethren — ^a  reference  in  these  messages 
to  our  Lord's  visit  to  Galilee,  and  something  about  a  worshipping 
by  the  old  female  homage  of  embracing  his  feet.  It  is  true  the 
female  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  not  the  women  generally ;  the 
second  message  not  as  to  the  going  into  Galilee,  but  of  our  Lord's 
ascent  to  the  Father;  and  the  drcumi^tance  as  to  the  worship  paid 
to  him,  a  prohibition  to  touch  him  in  doing  so,  instead  of  the 
actual  embracing  of  his  feet,  as  was  probably  attempted. 

There  are  some  undesigned  coincidences  with  the  other  ac- 
counts, in  these  erroneous  conceptions,  which  shew  the  common 
source  of  both  accounts.  For  while  the  want  of  correct  infor- 
mation compels  St.  Matthew  to  put  the  same  message  into  the 
mouth  of  our  Lord  as  was  given  by  the  angels,  and  to  assign  its 
delivery  to  the  women  generally  at  the  only  visit  to  the  sepidchre 
he  was  acquainted  with,  instead  of  to  Mary  Magdalene,  (although 
such  a  second  message  on  the  same  subject  must  have  been  use- 
less, and  was  wholly  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's  personal 
communication,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  the  true  message  really 
was,)  yet  it  is  lughly  remarkable  that  he  observes  in  the  two  mes- 
sages that  distinction  which  is  preserved  by  the  other  evangelists, 
that  the  angel's  message  was  directed  to  be  given  to  "  the  dis- 
ciples" the  Lord's  to  "  his  brethren ;" — a  circumstance  which, 
small  and  apparently  unimportant  in  itself,  is  one  of  extreme 
importance  in  helping  us  to  form  a  true  judgment  on  the  nature 
of  these  testimonies. 

Taking  it  to  be  that  such  is  the  nature  of  St.  Matthew's  nar- 
rative, the  mischief  of  the  above  ^' canon"  of  interpretation  can- 
not be  more  forcibly  demonstrated  than  in  the  effect  of  it  upon 
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the  elucidation  of  this  history.  Its  recognition  completely  de- 
stroys the  force  of  a  natural  judgment  honestly  applied  in  its 
consideration  of  the  evidences  on  this  most  important  historical 
fact  in  the  whole  volume  of  sacred  writ.  Luckily  there  is  a 
native  vigour  in  the  truth  which  is  able  to  cast  oflF  the  trammels 
of  injudicious  criticism,  as  other  strong  natures  do  the  obstacles 
that  oppose  them.  And  however  deferential  the  minds  of  well- 
ordered  men  may  be  to  the  authority  of  professional  expounders 
of  holy  writ,  though  they  may  be  told  that  the  whole  circum- 
stances were  true  as  stated,  they  will  perceive  that  the  truth  may 
be  viewed  without  admitting  impossibilities,  and  will  set  aside  a 
dogma  which  is  only  calculated  to  disturb  their  minds,  by  the 
native  force  of  the  truth  that  is  within  them.  It  is  impossible 
the  account  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  other  evangelists  can  both 
be  strictly  true ;  but  the  accoimts  properly  analyzed  wiU  shew 
that  they  were  both  ^^  materially*^  true  in  the  way  we  have  stated 
them.  We  will  therefore  draw  out  this  analysis,  under  these 
diflferent  heads. 

I.  It  was  the  three  women,  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the 
mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  or  Johanna,  who  brought  the 
spices  to  the  tomb  at  early  dawn  after  the  sabbath,  which  in  that 
climate  would  not  have  been  much  before  sunrise,  or  about  six 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  embalming  the  Lord^s  body  (Mark 
xvi.  1 ;  Luke  xxiv.  10).  There  may  have  been  more  women,  for 
St.  Luke  speaks  of  other  women  that  were  with  these;  but  St. 
Matthew  shews  at  the  beginning  of  his  account  an  imperfect 
information  on  the  subject,  in  confining  their  number  to  the  two 
Marys.  St.  John's  account  did  not  require  a  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  the  first  visit  or  the  assemblage  of  women  who  made 
it,  and  he  confines  his  notice  therefore  to  Mary  Magdalene,  with 
whom  the  business  of  his  narrative  is  alone  concerned.  This  is 
no  contradiction  of  the  other  accounts,  nor  an  imperfection  in 
his  own ;  but  St,  Matthew's  is  both,  since  he  counts  part  of  the 
assembly  only,  yet  for  the  sake  of  connecting  their  visit  with 
circumstances  in  which  the  whole  number  were  participators, 
which  would  only  happen  from  a  want  of  information,  he  omits 
also  to  state  the  cause  for  which  they  visited  the  tomb,  namely, 
to  embalm  the  body,  which  fact  also  i^pears  to  indicate  very 
spare  intelligence  on  the  subject. 

II.  As  the  women  approached  the  sepulchre,  they  felt  the 
earthquake,  and  before  they  came  in  »ght  of  the  tomb,  discussed 
the  question  of  their  capability  to  remove  the  stone  that  covered 
it. 

III.  On  approaching  it,  they  found  the  stone  removed,  and 
beheld  an  angel  sitting  upon  it,  who  announced  to  them  the  fact 
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of  our  Lord's  resurrection^  and  gave  them  the  message  to  ''  the 
disciples''  to  go  into  Gralilee  (Matt,  xxviii.  2 ;  Mark  xvi.  4 ;  Luke 
xxiv.  2;  John  xx.  1).  The  different  accounts  of  this  vision  are 
suflBcient  to  shew  how  varied  the  reports  were  on  the  circumstances 
of  this  event,  and  that  no  exactly  true  account  was  ever  delivered 
of  it.  St.  Matthew  states  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  with  rai- 
ment white  as  snow,  sat  upon  the  stone,  and  having  told  the 
women  that  Christ  was  risen,  bade  them  come  and  see  the  place 
where  the  Lord  lay  (Matt.  xxvi.  8).  St.  Mark  says  that  the 
women  entered  the  sepulchre,  and  found  the  angel  (a  young  man) 
clothed  in  a  white  garment,  sitting  on  the  right  side  of  the 
sepulchre,  who  made  the  same  announcement  as  St.  Matthew 
describes.  St.  Luke  relates  that  the  women  entered  the  sepulchre 
also,  as  St.  Mark  does,  and  as  they  were  much  perplexed,  two 
men  in  white  garments  stood  by  them,  who  spoke  to  them  in  the 
same  way  as  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  both  describe. 

In  all  three  the  material  facts  so  &r  are  the  same — ^the  an- 
nouncement that  Christ  was  risen,  with  a  reference  to  his  pro- 
mises in  connexion  with  Galilee.  The  '^two  angels''  in  the  sepul- 
chre appear  to  be  a  misapplication  by  St.  Luke  of  the  later  ap- 
pearance to  Mary  Magdalene  to  this  first  visit  of  the  women 
generally. 

The  probable  truth  is,  that  the  women  saw  the  same  two 
angels  as  Mary  did  at  a  later  part  of  the  day,  the  first  vision 
bemg  seen  as  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  jointly  relate  it — ^the 
one  angel  on  the  stone,  the  other  in  the  sepulchre,  but  both 
being  within  the  sepulchre  when  Mary  Magdalene  returned. 

IV.  The  effect  of  the  visions  was  to  terrify  the  women,  who 
fled  hastily  away  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  first  mentioned  not  the 
circumstances  to  any  one  at  all,  nor  had  courage  to  deliver  the 
angel's  message,  except  only  Mary  Magdalene,  who,  overcoming 
her  fears,  related  matters  so  far  only  as  was  self-evident,  and 
invited  the  two  apostles  to  go  and  inspect  the  tomb ;  hoping,  no 
doubt,  that  the^  would  see  the  angels  also,  and  would  then  pro- 
claim the  astomshing  event  which  had  taken  place. 

St.  Matthew  states  the  giving  of  the  message  to  the  women 
by  the  angels,  and  another  message  by  our  Lord  himself  to  the 
same  parties,  and  both  relating  to  his  visit  to  Gralilee;  but 
he  takes  no  notice  of  what  occurred  afterwards,  or  whether 
the  women  delivered  the  message  at  all.  But  St.  Mark  says 
plainly  that  the  women  did  not  deliver  the  message  at  all;  he 
says,  ^^They  said  nothing  to  any  man,  because  they  were  afraid;'' 
while  St.  Luke  says  ti^t  they  returned  from  the  sepulchre, 
and  told  all  these  things  to  the  eleven  and  all  the  rest :  which 
can  only  be  true  (in  concurrence  with  the  testimony  of  St.  Mark 
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and  St.  John)  by  reference  to  a  final  disclosure  by  the  women  of 
the  circumstances  to  the  apostles^  which  no  doubt  did  take  place 
at  a  later  period  of  the  day.  St.  Luke  says  also  that  it  was  upon 
this  general  report  of  the  women  that  St.  Peter  arose  and  ran  to 
the  sepulchre,  and  stooped  down  and  saw  the  linen  clothes  laid* 
by  themselves ;  which  again  it  cannot  be  doubted  is  a  misappli- 
cation of  the  true  account  given  by  St.  John  of  St.  Peter's  and 
St.  John's  visit,  upon  the  ii^ormation  given  by  Mary  Magdalene 
alone ;  the  circumstances  of  St.  Luke's  record  are  identical  with 
St.  John's,  only  that  St.  John  accompanying  St.  Peter  is  omitted. 
The  running  of  the  apostle  to  the  tomb  and  his  observation  about 
the  linen  clothes-  stamp  the  account  as  the  same  with  St.  John's, 
while  the  stooping  down  into  the  sepulchre  is,  as  St.  John's  act, 
transferred  by  misconception  to  his  brother  apostle. 

V.  After  the  return  of  the  women,  St.  Peter  and  St.  John 
were  led,  by  what  Mary  informed  them,  to  hasten  to  the  sepulchre, 
whither  they  were  accompanied  by  her. 

VI.  The  apostles  found  the  body  gone,  as  Mary  had  related,: 
and  after  having  satisfied  themselves  on  that  point,  they  returned 
to  the  city.  On  their  departure  Mary  remained,  and  there,  after 
long  mourning  over  the  vacant  tomb,  saw  the  bright  vi»ons  of 
the  two  angels  again  within  the  tomb,  while  without  it  the  Lord 
himself  stood  to  welcome  and  cheer  her,  as  she  turned  back  from 
the  angelic  presence. 

VII.  While  she  was  occupied  in  this  devotion  and  mourning 
at  the  sepulchre,  the  two  apostles  having  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
made  the  disappearance  of  our  Lord's  body  known  to  all  the  bre- 
thren, and  upon  their  assembling  and  discussing  the  subject, 
and  as  the  fears  of  the  women  gradually  died  away  and  their 
confidence  returned,  the  events  which  had  happened  at  their  first 
visit  would  have  been  declared,  as  St.  Luke  says  they  were,  by 
the  women  who  first  visited  the  tomb.  In  this  state  of  thmgs, 
and  towards  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  the  two  disciples  set  forth 
from  Jerusalem  on  their  journey  to  Enmiaus. 

VIII.  After  the  meeting  our  Lord  in  the  garden,  Mary 
Magdalene  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  declared  what  had  hap- 
pened to  her,  and  was  at  first  disbelieved ;  but  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  brought  other  events  of  the  sanie  kind,  and  confirmed 
her  testimony ;  one  of  these  was  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  to 
the  disciples  travelling  to  Emmaus ;  another  to  Peter  by  himself; 
and  the  third  to  the  assembled  brethren,  late  in  the  evening. 

In  this  brief  statement,  every  part  is  reconcilable  with  the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  nowhere  is  the  context  of  the  historical 
narrative  violated.  The  one  sole  irreconcilable  fact  in  the  whole 
of  the  accounts  is  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  to  the  women  and 
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their  embracmg  his  feet — ^a  fact  which  is  not  only  impossible 
consistently  with  the  truth  of  the  other  parts  of  the  history,  but 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  injunction  which  St.  John  so  par- 
ticularly relates  in  the  more  certarn  meeting  of  our  Lord  with 
Mary  Magdalene,  that  she  "  should  not  touch  him  because  he 
had  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father/^ 

It  is  as  plain  as  can  be^  therefore^  judging  the  matter  by  the 
common  rules  of  interpretation,  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  from 
conAised  reports  respecting  the  first  appearance  of  our  Lord^  and 
that  in  the  recaUings  of  the  events  to  his  remembrance  by  the 
impulsions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  were  so  remembered  by  him 
as  he  had  himself  received  and  understood  them  to  have  hap- 
pened, when  the  reports  were  rife  in  Jerusalem  and  he  a  listener 
only  to  the  general  rumours  relating  to  the  events  recorded. 

The  evidence  he  gives  is  not  less  valuable  however,  on  account 
of  this  discrepancy,  if  truly  estimated ;  for  it  is  corroboratiiie  of 
the  other  accounts,  as  the  memorial  of  a  witness  whose  source  of 
information  was  the  floating  rumours  of  public  reports  and  repu- 
tation. The  items  of  incident  which  he  records  are  so  stamped 
with  the  certain  forms  of  the  broken  pieces  of  a  true  entire  mould, 
from  which  -the  whole  occurrence  proceeded,  as  gives  a  most  sa- 
tisfactory assurance  that  they  were  genuine  emanations  from  the 
traditional  records  of  the  very  days  in  which  the  occurrence  hap- 
pened ;  and  they  are  more  valuable  evidence,  in  our  opinion,  in 
this  form,  than  any  counterpart  statement  of  either  of  the  other 
gospels  relating  to  the  same  events  would  have  been. 

The  canon  of  interpretation  laid  down  by  Macknight,  "that 
the  sacred  historians  have  recorded  nothing  but  what  is  strictly 
true,"  cannot  therefore,  we  think,  be  maintained ;  and  if  it  is 
not  correct,  the  setting  forth  such  a  rule  as  at  all  worthy  of  ob- 
servation in  estimating  the  sense  of  the  sacred  volume  must  be 
highly  prejudicial,  as  giving  cause  of  scandal  and  reproach  to 
that  truth  by  the  enemies  of  the  truth.  It  is  better,  surely,  to 
say  that  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists  is  a  human  testimony, 
given  under  the  strongest  possible  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  liable,  as  all  nonomnisdent  agencies  are,  to  error  and  misin- 
formation. 

So  much  may  be  said  on  this  subject,  arising  out  of  the  un- 
certainties always  attendant  upon  the  traditions  of  human  testi- 
mony ;  but  there  is  another  source  of  objection  to  the  canon  we 
are  considering. 

The  bias  of  men^s  minds  is  a  sufficient  cause  why  things 
should  be  differently  represented,  and  erroneously  too,  where  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from  the  common  sources  of  public 
information.     The  tendency  to  pursue  objects  in  a  particular  line 
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of  interest  will  cause  some  to  take  a  very  different  course  firom 
others  in  their  contemplation  of  or  inquiry  into  the  same  subjects 
of  consideration ;  and  the  elucidation  of  facts  or  circumstances 
under  such  different  bias,  will  lead  men  into  very  different  repre- 
sentations of  things,  wherever  they  have  occasion  to  work  upon 
common  ground.  We  may  refer  briefly  to  Dr.  Macknight^s  inter- 
pretation of  our  Lord^s  charge  to  his  apostles,  mentioned  in  the 
first  pages  of  this  paper  in  further  elucidation  of  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

Dr.  Macknight,  somewhat  against  the  common  sense  of 
general  minds,  persists,  '^  as  the  sacred  historian  cannot  record 
anything  but  what  is  strictly  true,^^  that  it  must  follow  that  the 
two  apparently  contradictory  statements  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  on  this  subject  must  nevertheless  mean  the  same  thing. 

The  best  way  to  judge  of  this  matter  is  to  read  the  two  ac- 
counts side  by  side.     Here  they  are, — 

Matthew  x.  5.  Maek  vt.  7. 
These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth  And  he  called  unto  him  the  twelve 
and  commanded  them,  saying,  Go  and  began  to  send  them  forth  by 
not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  two  and  two,  and  gave  them  power 
but  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  over  unclean  spirits,  and  command- 
house  of  Israel.  Heal  the  sick,  cast  ed  them  to  take  nothing  for  their 
out  devils,  &c.,  provide  neither  gold  journey  save  a  staff  only,  no  scrip, 
nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  no  bread,  no  money  in  their  purses : 
nor  scrip  for  your  journey,  neither  but  be  shod  with  sandals,  and  not 
two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yet  put  on  two  coats;  and  in  what 
a  staff;  and  when  ye  come  into  a  place  soever  ye  enter  into  a  house 
house,  salute  it,  &c.  there  abide,  &«. 

The  whole  is  plainly  one  command  to  observe  an  order  in 
their  g^ing  forth,  which  should  distinguish  them  from  common 
wayfarers.  Dr.  Macknight^s  idea  is,  that  the  command  only  in- 
tends to  forbid  those  who  had  not  staves  to  fiimish  themselves 
with  any, — ^those  who  had  them  might  retain  them,  but  they 
were  not  to  provide  them,  which  is  St.  Matthew^s  word,  if  they 
had  them  not.  To  common  understanding  it  appears  as  dear  as 
can  be,  that  the  true  command  was  misapprehended  by  one  or 
other  of  these  two  writers,  and  that  a  discrepancy  exists  in  fact 
in  their  accounts;  but  who  could  think  the  account  less  genuine 
or  the  history  less  authentic  because  such  an  item  of  intelligence 
might  be  misconceived?  No  doubt  St.  Matthew's  account  is  the 
true  account,  as  he  was  one  of  those  who  received  the  Lord's 
command  and  went  upon  the  mission.  St.  Mark  received  his 
account  from  others,  probably  St.  Peter,  whose  recital  of  the 
event  he  somehow  misapprehended.     Considering  the  figurative 
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use  made  of  "the  wayfarer's  staff"  in  all  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  this  might  have  proceeded  from  a  mix- 
ing np  in  the  original  tradition  of  the  circumstances  of  some 
allusion  to  the  spiritual  staff,  in  contrast  to  the  denial  of  the 
use  of  the  temporal  staff  in  the  contemplated  journeying  of  the 
apostles.  Might  not  St.  Peter,  in  discoursing  with  his  friends 
(and  St.  Mark  among  them),  have  spoken  somehow  in  this 
fashion.  ^^  The  blessed  Lord  bade  us  go  forth  and  carry  nothing 
with  us,  which  might  seem  like  forethought  or  provision  for  oiur 
journey ;  not  even  the  staff  of  the  traveller,  or  a  change  of  rai- 
m^it.  He  wished  us  to  trust  to  ^that  staff'  which  is  our  spi- 
ritual support,  and  is  sufficient  to  stay  the  steps  of  the  faithful ; 
as  the  psalmist  declares  of  it,  '  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  com- 
fort me.' "  And  so  far  Mark's  version  woxdd  grow  up  tlmt  they 
were  to  bear  with  them  no  support,  "  save  that  staff  only,"  while 
the  true  command  was  that  they  should  take  neither  scrip  nor 
staff.  St.  Mark's  account  would  be  materially  a  true  account, 
though  a  plain  contradiction  in  words  as  it  stands.  And  so  other 
matters  incidental  to  the  principal  events  must  continually  have 
arisen  where  misconception  may  have  existed,  and  yet  the  account 
given  be  "  materially  trm.^' 

Hitcham.  H.  M.  G. 


VINDICATIOH  OF  THE  TBANSLATIOH  OF  EZODTJB  xv.  8. 

Miss  CoBBAUx  in  her  Supplementary  Analysis  of  Exodus  xv.  8, 
says  that  she  *'  could  not  have  selected  in  the  whole  Bible  a  fitter 
example  of  the  futility  of  arguing  on  points  of  fact  from  a  trans^ 
lation."  Does  she  then  suppose  that  those  who  have  drawn  her 
attention  to  this  verse,  have  trusted  to  a  translation  only  ?  Sut 
let  us  follow  her  through  her  notice  of  the  three  lines  .into  which 
this  verse  is  divided. 

Line  1.  cpp«3rw3«fB«nr»^'»,  ''And  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils 
the  waters  were  gathered  together.^'  She  says  that  the  transla- 
tion of  this  line  is  unobjectionable.  Had  she  analyzed  this  line 
as  closely  as  she  has  analyzed  the  second  line,  she  would  probably 
have  found  in  one  of  the  words  a  latent  meaning,  which  it  would 
not  suit  her  purpose  to  develope.  That  word  is  the  verb  «7»3, 
translated  in  the  authorized  version,  ''  were  gathered  together." 
Now  the  expression  "  gather  together,"  does  not  transmit  the 
ftdl  force  of  the  verb  crw. 
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Referring  to  the  lexicons  of  Simon  and  of  Oesenius,  (and  in 
this  retired  spot  others  are  not  accessible^)  we  find  that  both 
those  authors  explain  the  niphhal  of  m^  by  ^'  coacervatus  est/' 
^'  was  heaped  up/'  This  verb  then  surely  implies  that  the  waters 
were  '^  heaped  up,''  so  as  to  form  an  actual  (not  merely  a  meta- 
phorical) *'  wall  to  the  Israelites  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left."  Following  GFesenius  through  his  observations  on  this 
word,  we  find  that  he  renders  this  verb  in  kal  by  '^  altus  fuit/' 
"  was  high :"  and  he  names  several  cognate  verbs  crw,  cnn,  om, 
on  and  om,  all  of  which  convey  the  same  meaning  of  height. 
Now  if  M  «r^3  convey  the  notion  of  the  waters  being  h^ihy 
how  can  they  express  that  remarkable  avhsidence  of  the  waters, 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  theory  of  Miss  Corbaux? 
Oesenius  names  also  some  cognate  words  in  the  Syriac  and 
AraBic,  which  convey  the  idea  of  ''heaping  up  j"  and  he  gives 
as  a  derivative  nons^,  ''  a  heap."  Surely  the  inspired  penman 
would  not  have  used  a  word  implying  height  and  heaping  up,  if 
he  had  intended  us  to  understand  that  at  remarkably  low  ebb 
tide,  the  waters  were  driven  lower  still  by  a  strong  north  (?) 
wind.  Yet  Miss  Corbaux,  fiEincying  that  she  has  ascertained  ihe 
exact  day  and  hour  of  the  passage,  and  the  exact  state  of  the 
tide  at  that  hour,  would  have  us  believe  that  the  waters  were 
then  very  low  indeed,  whereas  the  Hebrew  words  certainly 
convey  the  idea  of  their  being  high  relatively  to  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  on  which  the  Israelites  trod.  We  say  nothing  about  the 
exact  spot  at  which  they  crossed  the  Bed  Sea.  This,  notwith- 
standing the  positive  assumption  of  Miss  Corbaux,  has  been,  and 
is  likely  still  to  be,  a  vexata  qtuBstio  among  the  learned,  as  weU 
as  among  those  who  have  personally  examined  the  topographical 
and  geological  features  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez. 

Passing  to  line  2,  o^aijio^.  ^,  "the  floods  stood  upright  as 
an  heap,"  Miss  Corbaux  writes,  ''The  translation  of  the  second 
line  contains  just  as  many  misrepresentations  as  words  ^"  rather 
a  strong  assertion !  We  hope  that  Miss  Corbaux  will  excuse  us 
if  we  hesitate  to  accept  her  dictum,  when  our  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  generally  have  not  discovered  •any  such  great 
flaw  in  the  translation, — and  the  Bible  has  been  microscopically 
examined  too.  To  begin  with  «i3^ :  she  attacks  the  translation 
"stood  upright. ^^  Now  even  if  '^  stand  upright"  is  not  the  de- 
tinctive  meaning  of  the  verb  ss;  (as  distinguished  from  t»p  and 
ia^,  yet  we  must  demur  to  the  distinctive  meaning  "stand 
apart/*  which  she  would  attach  to  this  verb.  Neither  Oesenius 
nor  Simon  explain  isn  by  any  Latin  word  which  signifies  standing 
apart :  and  we  do  not  remember  in  our  own  reading  to  have 
met  with  any  passage  in  which  this  is  the  distinctive  meaning  of 
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'  this  Hebrew  verb.  In  the  passages  noticed  by  Miss  Corbaux^ 
3^  does  not  necessarily  convey  this  meaning.  In  each  passage 
'^  stand  upright y^  is  at  least  as  good  a  rendering  of  the  word  as 
"  stand  apart. ^^  In  Gten.  xxi,  29,  we  do  indeed  find  the  words 
'^  set  by  themselves ;''  but  then  the  word  n^^  is  added  to  express 
the  "apart'^  or  separation.  The.  verb  ?j9»n  means  only  "Thou 
hast  set/'  or,  "  Thou  hast  placed.^'  The  idea  of  separation  would 
not  have  been  conveyed  by  this  verb  alone  without  the  addition 
of  rr^.  Neither  is  the  idea  of  separation  conveyed  by  this  verb 
in  either  of  the  other  two  passages  which  Miss  Corbaux  notices. 
Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  and  Ex.  xxxiii.  8.  In  the  former  of  these  two 
passages  it  is  at  least  as  legitimate  to  say  that  Joseph's  sheaf 
stood  upright,  as  that  it  stood  apart :  for  his  sheaf  certainly  must 
have  remained  upright,  while  the  other  sheaves  bowed  in  obei- 
sance to  it.  As  for  Ex.  xxxiii.  8,  it  is  true  that  the  men  "must 
have  stood  apart  from  one  another,  if  each  stood  in  the  door  of 
his  own  tent ;  but,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  addition  of  these 
words  ^^  nr«,  we  should  not  have  known  that  each  stood  apart 
firom  the  others.  The  verb  «??  would  not,  of  itself,  have  conveyed 
this  idea.  We  still  cling  to  the  idea  that  our  authorized  transla- 
tion of  Ex.  XV.  8 ;  "  the  floods  stood  upright,''  is  at  least  as  good 
a  version  of  the  Hebrew  words  as  "the  flowing  waters  stood 
apart,"  which  Miss  Corbaux  would  substitute  for  it. 

This  remark  brings  us  to  the  secoiid  word  in  the  line,  or  the 
second  "  misrepresentation,"  as  Miss  Corbaux  would  have  it.  In 
our  authorised  translation  the  word  tahp  is  rendered  "  the  floods." 
She  thinks  that  *^  floods  suggests  a  violent  and  false  idea  of  this 
word ;"  and  forasmuch  as  rshp  comes  from  Vra  to  flow,  she  would 
render  it  by  the  participle  of  "to  flow" — ^viz.,  "flowing 
(waters)."  By  these  "flowing  waters,"  she  means  "the  upper 
tidal  current  in  and  out."  If  this  be  the  meaning,  the  miracle 
would  be  scarcely  any  miracle  at  all :  we  might  wonder,  indeed, 
that  Moses  should  msig  of  it ;  for,  according  to  Miss  Corbaux,  the 
Israelites  passed  over  during  "  the  dead  lull  of  the  ebb,"  when 
there  was  no  flow  at  all,  either  in  or  out.  Therefore,  it  was  no 
such  great  wonder  that  the  waters  should  be  then  standing  stiU. 
We  only  wonder  that  the  word  o<^b  was  used  at  all,  if  the  waters 
were  not  flowing.  But,  after  all,  why  quarrel  with  the  word 
flood?  Surely  there  is  analogy  enough  between  the  words 
"flow"  and  "flood"  to  express  the  relationship  between  Vtj  and 
D^b.  Can  it  be  that  Miss  Corbaux  is  afraid  that  the  word  "  flood" 
should  convey  the  idea  of  flood  tide  ?  This  idea  would  not  suit 
her  at  all ;  for  she  wishes  to  shew  that  it  was  the  "  dead  lull  of 
the  ebb"  at  the  time  in  question — ^viz.,  at  the  early  dawn  on  the 
21st  day  of  the  month.     Yet,  singularly  enough,  she  herself 
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shews  that  it  must  have  been  high  water  at  that  very  period  of 
the  lunar  month :  and  that  the  passover  was  regulated  by  the 
mooUy  is  the  generally  received  opinion  of  those  who  have  inves- 
tigated the  subject,  including  Mr.  Greswell,  the  result  of  whose 
learned  investigations  into  all  the  early  cycles  and  calendars  has 
lately  been  given  to  the  public.  Without  following  Miss  Corbaux 
through  her  remarks  on  this  fact,  and  on  the  Historical  Origin 
of  the  Passover y  we  shall  venture  to  retain  an  affection  for  the  old 
translation,  "  the  floods  stood  upright,^'  until  we  see  more  con- 
vincing arguments  than  those  which  she  has  adduced,  to  shew 
that  this  translation  is  inapplicable  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

En  passant,  we  would  ask  Miss  Corbaux  whether  she  really 
believes  that  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  their 
wives  and  children,  certainly  not  fewer  than  two  millions  in  all, 
(to  say  nothing  of  cattle  and  baggage,)  could  cross  a  narrow  shoal 
in  the  two  hours — ^from  3  to  5  a.m. — which  she  allows  for  this 
transaction.  Could  Lord  Baglan  defile  two  millions  of  disciplined 
troops  in  that  short  space  of  time?  The  hosts  of  Xerxes — a 
somewhat  similar  number — were  seven  days  and  seven  nights  in 
passing  along  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont. 

Proceeding  to  the  third  word,  irto^.  Miss  Corbaux  objects  to 
the  translation  '^  as  a  heap.'^  She  says  that  ''the  root  to  being 
a  verb  to  be  in  a  state  of  motion  (locedly  or  morally),  the  noun 
•n  itself  formed  from  it  can  only  denote  the  idea  of  the  verb-root 
attached  to  an  object — some  thing  removed,  displaced,  trans- 

d.^'  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  verbs  -w  and  -na  imply  motion : 
)ut,  while  such  learned  lexicographers  as  Oesenius  render  it 
"  heap,'*  we  shall  not  easily  reject  their  authority  at  the  argu- 
ments of  one  who  has  an  evident  object  to  serve  in  attaching 
a  different  meaning  to  the  word.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  meaning  of  a  Hebrew  noun  is  to  be  sought,  not  only  in  the 
kindred  (or  apparently  kindred)  Hebrew  verbs,  but  likewise  in 
the  cognate  words  of  other  Semitic  languages.  Now,  in  the 
Arabic,  "  the  same  letters  convey  the  same  meaning  with  the 
same  dUfficulty  about  the  root.^^  Besides,  as  it  has  been  suggested 
by  one  deeply  versed  in  Oriental  lore,  "the  origin  of  -d,  as  of 
sundry  other  biliteral  Hebrew  roots,  may,  perhaps,  be  sought,  not 
in  the  Semitic,  but  in  the  Indo-germanic  tongues.  Knot,  nodiis, 
and  naddha  (Sanscrit),  are  possibly  cognate.  There  is  a  similar 
metaphor  in  the  words  rionn  wb^, — v^,  in  Arabic  meaning  to  be 
knotted,  like  a  cloth  after  "washing  and  wringing.^*  Can  it  be 
that  la-^Dp  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  second  line,  and  attached 
to  ribnn  «Djj  in  the  third  line  ?  "  The  waters  were  knotted  together 
as  a  heap  in  the  heart  of  the  sea.^'  d??  ^jp.  would  give  a  perfectly 
good  sense  without  i.3iop. 
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Another  way  of  investigating  the  meaning  of  a  word  of 
doubtftd  origin  is  to  examine  the  translations.  Miss  Corbaux 
has  thus  appealed  to  the  Septuagint  for  the  meaning  of  the  word 
on^  as  applied  to  a  wind.  It  is  a  pity  that  she  did  not  tarn  to  the 
same  translation  when  investigating  the  meaning  of  the  word  -q. 
In  not  one  of  the  six  passages  to  which  she  has  alluded  do  the 
LXX.  render  ng  (divers  as  are  their  ways  of  rendering  it),  by  any 
expression  indicative  of  motion;  while,  in  at  least  three  of  these 
passages,  they  use  expressions  more  or  less  suggestive  of ''  a  heap  :^^ 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  three  passages  are  those  which 
speak  either  of  the  crossing  of  the  Bed  Sea,  or  of  the  correspond- 
ing miracle  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  their  wanderings — the 
division  of  the  waters  of  Jordan.  In  Josh.  iii.  16,  Trrjyfia  is  the 
word  used.  Now,  mjyfia  certainly  is  not  expressive  of  motion  or 
removal,  as  Miss  Corbaux  suggests.  It  rather  implies  that  the 
waters  were  congealed  or  inspissated,  fastened  together,  vf^.  In 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  13,  aa-fco^  is  the  word  used ;  and  that  implies  that  the 
waters  were  held  up,  as  in  a  bottle.  In  Ex.  xv.  8,  the  passage 
imder  our  review,  the  Septuagint  translation  is  even  less  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  Miss  Corbaux :  for  relxo^  is  the  word  used, 
implying  that  the  waters  were  built  up  high,  as  a  wall;  whereajs 
she  is  singularly  averse  to  the  notion  that  the  waters  were  a  wall 
to  the  IsraeUtes  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 

As  to  line  3,  Miss  Corbaux  allows  that  it  is  '4ess  open  to 
etymological  objections  than  the  preceding  one.'^ 

On  the  sole  objection  which  she  does  raise  we  need  oflFer  no 
remark,  for  it  does  not  materially  affect  the  meaning.  We  will, 
therefore,  sum  up  our  remarks  on  her  supplementary  analysis  as 
follows : — In  the  first  Une  the  Hebrew  words  are  more  suggestive 
than  even  the  English  translation,  of  such  a  congestion  of  the 
waters  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  understand ;  for,  while  the 
English  translation  says  that  "the  waters  were  gathered  to- 
gether,'^ the  Hebrew  verb  wmj  implies  that  they  "  were  gathered 
together  in  a  heap/'  In  the  second  line  we  shall  rest  satisfied 
with  the  authorized  translation,  until  we  meet  with  more  con- 
vincing arguments  than  those  which  Miss  Corbaux  has  adduced. 
To  the  translation  of  the  third  Une  no  material  objection  is  raised. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  still  believe  that  the  old  traditional 
idea  of  this  wondrous  miracle  is  the  correct  one.  We  believe 
that,  through  the  agency  of  a  strong  wind,  the  waters  actually 
were  parted  asunder  so  as  to  form  an  actual  wall  to  the  Israelites 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 

So  much  for  the  supplementary  analysis.  Through  the  other 
portions  of  her  essay,  (hi  the  Miracle  of  the  Passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  J  we  do  not  intend  to  follow  Miss  Corbaux ;  but,  while  on  the 
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subject^  we  cannot  forbear  to  notice  two  of  her  arguments.  She 
labours  to  shew  that  the  word  xsn^  does  not  necessarily  mean  an 
east  wind.  Her  main  argument  is,  that  the  Septuagint  never 
renders  it  by  a  word  signifying  an  east  wind,  but  almost  invari- 
ably by  either  Kdv<ra>v,  "  a  burning  wind/'  or  v6to<:,  "  a  south 
wind.''  Now,  even  granting  that  xr^  does  not  necessarily  mean 
an  east  wind,  we  do  not  see  that  it  can  mean  a  n>orth  wind,  such 
as  she  requires  as  a  necessary  part  of  her  theory.  Granting  that 
"  the  Alexandrine  Jews  of  the  third  century  B.C.,"  *'  certainly 
understood  Moses  and  the  other  prophets  to  mean  by  a  xsnp^  just 
what  a  modem  Arab  means  by  a  Shurkiyeh,  or  ''south"  wind, 
not  a  wind  blowing  from  a  certain  quarter,  but  a  wind  possessing 
certain  meteorological  qualities,  and  producing  certain  outward 
eflfects,  a  hard,  dry,  destructive,  parching  windV  even  if  we 
should  grant  all  this,  yet  we  do  not  see  how  Miss  Corbaux's 
theory  of  a  north  wind  is  advanced  by  it.  The  Khamseen,  or 
fifty  days  hot  wind,  the  fcdv<ra>Vy  of  Egypt,  is  really  a  southerly 
wind,  a  1/0T09,  as  the  Septuagint  expresses  it.  Therefore,  we  do 
not  detect  any  "  idiomatic  usage "  which  can  justify  us  in  sup- 
posing that,  by  ong,  Moses  meant  a  north  wind.  We  ought  to 
bear  in  mind,  also,  that  Moses  knew,  at  least,  as  much  of  Egypt 
as  did  ''  the  Alexandrine  Jews  of  the  third  century  b.c,"  whUe 
he  knew  next  to  nothing  personally  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
Therefore,  we  cannot  comprehend  why  he  shoxdd  have  used  the 
word  cnjj,  an  east  wind,  if  he  really  meant  a  north  wind. 
In  page  117,  Miss  Corbaux  says : — 

"  I  found,  by  the  physical  geography  of  the  locality  of  the  exodus,  that 
the  exodus  wind,  possessing  those  qualities  of  blowing  violently  and  con- 
trary to  the  tidal  current,  and  producing  the  effect  of  temporarily  drying 
up  the  bed  of  the  sea,  must. have  come  from  a  northern  quarter;  and  I 
notice  that  a  Psalm,  referring  to  that  wind,  actually  does  give  the  direction 
of  the  opposite  wind  that  brought  the  returning  flood — from  the  south. 
I  require  no  more." 

We  presume  that  the  Psalm  to  which  she  alludes  is  the 
seventy-eighth.  Now,  it  is  true  that,  in  the  thirteenth  verse  of 
that  Psalm,  the  psalmist  does  speak  of  the  dividing  of  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea  :  and  it  is  true,  likewise,  that,  in  verse  twenty- 
six,  he  speaks  of  the  on^  wind  :  but  Miss  Corbaux  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  have  added  that  that  part  of  the  Psalm,  in  which  the  ong 
is  mentioned,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
miracle,  of  which  the  trr^  is  mentioned  as  the  agent,  is  the  won- 
derful supply  of  quails.  The  Bible  translation  of  verses  26  and 
27  is,  "  He  caused  an  east  wind  to  blow  under  heaven :  and  by 
his  power  he  brought  in  the  south  wind.     He  rained  flesh  also 
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upon  them  as  dust :  and  feathered  fowls  like  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea/'  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  miraculous  parting  of  the 
waters  ?  We  believe  that  the  inference  of  Miss  Corbaux  is,  that 
since  the  ]o'p^  or  south  wind,  is  mentioned  in  the  second  distich, 
the  wind  mentioned  in  the  first  distich — viz.,  the  on^,  must  have 
blown  from  a  directly  opposite  quarter;  therefore,  that  it  must 
have  been  a  north  wind.  She  thinks  that  the  ]wn  being  "  the 
second  exodus  wind,  which  brought  the  waters  back,''  the  xsn^y  or 
'^  first  exodus  wind,  that  made  the  bed  of  the  sea  dry,''  must 
have  been  from  the  directly  opposite  quarter — that  is,  the  north. 
But  we  have  already  seen  that  this  part  of  the  Psalm  has  no  re- 
ference whatever  to  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  the  mira- 
culous supply  of  quails  of  which  the  psalmist  here  speaks.  In 
the  words  of  the  psalmist  there  is  nothing  whatever  which  implies 
that  the  on^  and  the  ]ot  were  winds  which  blew  from  opposite 
quarters.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  rather  infer  that  they 
were  from  neighbouring  quarters,  for  they  combined  to  produce 
the  same  efiect — ^they  combined  to  bring  in  a  most  wonderful 
supply  of  feathered  fowls. 

Miss  Corbaux  ends  the  paragraph  with  words  which  she^  no 
doubt,  means  to  be  conclusive: — "I  require  no  more."  We 
hope  that  she  will  excuse  us,  if  we  tell  her  that  some  of  her 
readers  will,  probably,  require  a  great  deal  more  before  they  will 
be  induced  to  abandon  a  long  received  idea,  in  order  to  embrace 
a  notion,  which  is  not  only  new,  but  which  also  materially  lessens 
the  significance  of  this  the  great  miracle  of  the  Old  Testament — 
a  miracle  in  which  the  Almighty  declares  that  he  especially  dis- 
played the  power  of  his  arm.  We  are  no  servile  adherents  of  any 
long-received  idea;  indeed,  we  have  ourselves  tried  to  point  out 
the  fallacy  of  more  than  one  such  old  idea.  But,  if  a  notion  be 
old,  this  is  primd  facie  evidence  that  it  is  true.  If  it  has  been 
handed  down  for  many  centuries  without  being  impugned,  it  is 
not  to  be  abandoned  without  some  very  strong  reason.  Such 
very. strong  reason  we  cannot  think  that  Miss  Corbaux  has 
adduced.  So  far  are  her  arguments  from  being  strong,  that  we 
think  that  we  can  detect  many  weak  points  in  them.  If,  like 
her,  we  would  enter  into  particulars,  we  have  before  us  a  wide 
and  dark  field  of  research.  The  difierent  Egyptian  cycles,  the 
Hebrew  calendar,  the  geological  changes  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  all  present  many  points  on  which  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
learned  will  be  unanimous.  Even  on  the  meteorology  and  geo- 
graphy of  the  subject,  questions  might  be  raised.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  Miss  Corbaux  will  excuse  us  if  we  decline  to  accept 
her  theory,  and  venture  to  think  that  there  may  be  some  other 
way,  besides  that  which  she  has  suggested^  of  ^'  f^ng  up  with  its 
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geographical,  meteorological,  chronological,  and  astronomical  de* 
tails,  the  general  outline  given  by  Moses  of  his  beautiful  hymn,'' 

And  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were  gathered  together. 

The  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap. 

And  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

Burton  Fedwarikne,  H.  H.  B. 


THE  SCENE  OF  TEE  MIRACILE  OF  TEE  FIVE  LOAVES  AIH) 
FIVE  THOTJSAin). 

The  writer  of  an  article.  On  the  Scene  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Five 
Loaves  and  Five  Thousand,  in  TTie  Journal  of  Sacred  Literatnrey 
for  October  last,  who  signs  himself  T.,  has  betrayed  such  a  lack 
of  modesty,  both  in  advancing  his  own  views,  and  in  criticizing 
those  of  others,  and  has,  moreover,  fallen  into  so  many  inaccu- 
racies, some  of  them  altogether  inexcusable,  especially  in  one  who 
assumes  a  tone  so  dogmatic  and  dictatorial,  that  we  feel  it  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  offer  a  few  strictures  on  the  most  prominent 
topics  involved  in  this  discussion. 

He  begins  by,  at  once,  assuming  that — 

"  Dr.  Eobinson  is,  undoubtedly,  mistaken  in  placing  the  scene  of  the 
miracle  in  question  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake  of  Tibeiias,  and  his  mis- 
take has  betrayed  him  into  several  others  worse  than  itself,  and  they  have 
all  been  copied  by  other  writers,  who  reHed  upon  his  accuracy.'* 

This  mode  of  commencing  the  discussion  is  not  calculated  to 
conciliate  those  who,  until  this  '^new  light '^  arose  above  the 
literary  horizon,  have  been  wont  to  consider  this  matter  tolerably 
well  settled.  Nor  is  the  reader  likely  to  be  reassured,  when  he 
learns  the  grounds  on  which  he  is  called  upon  to  abandon  his 
cherished  opinion,  and  acquiesce  implicitly  in  the  novel  hypo- 
thesis here  propounded. 

T.  evidently  considers  John  vi.  23,  as  the  key  of  his  impreg- 
nable position.  He  observes,  with  mingled  triumph  and  com- 
placency, that  ^'  the  Doctor  and  his  followers  have  all  overlooked 
it '"  and,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  this  omission  on  their  part, 
he  himself  repeatedly  refers  to  it.  We  readily  admit  that,  if  this 
passage  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  here  assumed  by  T.,  the 
whole  question  is  at  once  decided  in  his  favour,  and  no  further 
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argament  need  be  adduced.  Let  us  see^  then,  if  his  view  of  this 
text,  so  essential  to  the  truth  of  his  theory,  is  capable  of  being 
substantiated.  He  takes  for  granted  that  the  words  iyyif^  tov 
TOTTov  are  to  be  construed  with  TifiepidSty;,  and  not  with  IjiKBe ; 
and  that  the  object  of  the  inspired  writer  was,  to  explain  paren- 
thetically, that  Tiberias  was  near  the  scene  of  the  miracle,  and 
not  (as  most,  if  not  all,  expositors  understand  him)  simply  to 
state  that  other  boats  came  from  Tiberias  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place  where  the  miracle  had  occurred.  It  will  not,  probably, 
concern  T.  much  to  be  told  that  a  vast  preponderance,  if  not  an 
absolute  unanimity,  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  con- 
struction; or  that  the  natural  impression  of  an  unbiassed  reader 
would  bring  him  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  will,  therefore, 
endeavour  to  shew  that,  in  a  strictly  critical  point  of  view,  his  in- 
terpretation is  indefensible.  Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
meaning  the  evangelist  really  intended  to  convey,  let  us  examine 
all  those  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  may  be  faurly 
compared  with  the  one  before  us — i.e.,  in  which  eyyw  occurs  as 
an  adverb  of  place,  followed  by  a  genitive,  and  preceded  by  a  verb 
of  motion.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  thirty  texts  in  which  eyyi^ 
is  found,  gives  the  following  result : — ten  are  at  once  dismissed 
as  adverbs  of  time ;  seventeen  are  irrelevant,  either  as  being  used 
absolutely,  or  as  being  joined  to  a  verb  (generally  icfil)  not  im- 
plying motion  j  there  remain,  then,  only  two  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  coming  under  the  same  category  as  John  vi.  23.  One 
of  these  (John  vi.  19)  occurs  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
disputed  passage ;  and,  as  its  meaning  is  perfectly  dear,  it  will 
be  of  great  service  in  aiding  our  present  inquiry.  For  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  suppose  that  a  writer  like  St.  John,  distinguished  for  the 
simplicity  of  his  style,  would  employ  precisely  the  same  con- 
struction, in  two  almost  consecutive  sentences,  in  a  totally  oppo- 
site manner.  The  other  passage  (John  xi.  54)  is  equally  free 
from  ambiguity,  and  will  tend  yet  further  to  determine  the  im- 
port of  vi.  23.  For  the  sake  of  extending  our  generalization,  and 
thereby  adding  to  the  certainty  of  our  induction,  we  may  fairly 
compare  with  these  texts,  John  iv.  5,  where  the  analogous  term 
ifKriarlov  is  found  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances.  It  will 
have  been  observed  that  this  construction  is  peculiar  to  St.  John's 
Gospel.  We  make  no  remark  as  to  its  elegance,  or  otherwise ; 
but  content  ourselves  with  pointing  attention  to  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  works  of  the  other  in- 
spired writers,  nor  even  in  the  other  productions  of  St.  John 
lumself.  Under  these  circumstances,  our  only  alternative  is  to 
collate  the  four  examples  above  specified,  and  thus  to  decide  the 
single  doubtful  passage  by  the  three  clear  ones.    It  will  be  at 
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once  admitted,  we  conceiye,  that  in  iv.  5^  vi.  19,  and  xi.  54,  the 
adverb  rendered  ^'near*'  or  ^'nigh^'  refers  to  Hhq  termination, 
and  not  to  the  commencement,  of  the  journeying  implied  in  the 
preceding  verb.  Are  we,  then,  justified  in  departing  from  this 
clearly  established  usage  in  the  single  instance  of  vi.  23?  Or 
are  the  sacred  writers  in  the  habit  of  employing  words  and  idioms 
in  so  lax  and  uncertain  a  manner  ?  We  believe  the  very  reverse 
to  be  the  case :  and  we  prefer,  therefore,  to  class  all  four  texts 
under  the  same  category,  rather  than,  with  T.,  to  establish  an 
exceptional  meaning  which  could  only  have  been  suggested  by 
the  exigencies  of  a  theory. 

The  meaning,  then,  of  John  vi.  28,  appears  to  be  this : — ^that 
other  boats,  belonging  to  Tiberias,  had  come,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  ^'to  the  neighbourhood  of*  the  locality  where  the  miracle 
of  the  five  loaves  had  been  wrought.  These  mariners  from  Tibe- 
rias (as  Professor  Blunt,  in  his  Undersigned  Coincidences,  beau- 
tifully shews)  had  found  the  westerly  wind*  (so  adverse  to  the 
disciples,  who  were  sailing  in  an,  opposite  direction),  altogether 
favourable  for  themselves.  The  fact  of  their  exemption  from  the 
dangers  and  obstacles  which  the  disciples  had  encountered,  is 
thus  satisfactorily  explained.  But,  on  T.'s  hypothesis,  this  solu- 
tion of  the  difficidty  is  not  available ;  and  that  which  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  a  most  striking,  yet  delicate,  proof  of  authen- 
ticity in  the  sacred  narrative  is  ruthlessly  swept  away.  It  appears, 
then,  that  the  multitude  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  Jesus.  They  had  seen  the  disciples  embark  for  the  western 
shore,  the  previous  evening,  without  him,  in  the  only  vessel  that 
was  there  at  the  time.  True,  indeed,  other  vessels  had  since 
made  their  appearance ;  but  as  they  had  all  come  ^owi  the  west, 
he  whom  they  sought  could  not  have  availed  himself  of  them  in 
order  to  return  to  Capernaum. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  every  consideration,  whether  aris- 
ing from  external  or  internal  evidence,  condemns,  as  unsound, 

«  Such,  and  not  simply  "  near,"  seems  to  be  the  force  of  the  adverb  in  these 
passages ;  as  will  be  seen  by  applying  the  above  phrase  to  each  separately.  If  we  may 
be  allowed  to  coin  an  expression,  in  order  to  explain  our  meaning,  it  is  as  if  St.  John 
had  written  iK  Tifi€pidBos  its  rh  iyylfs  k.t.A..,  cf.  the  full  construction  in  iv.  30,  47. 54. 

John  iii.  23,  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  favour  T.'s  views ;  but  it  will  be  seen, 
on  a  careful  inspection,  that,  as  the  verb  conveys  no  idea  of  motion,  iyyhs  is  not,  as 
in  the  other  passages,  thrown,  as  it  were,  into  the  accusative  by  the  force  of  the  verb ; 
and  therefore  is  nothing  more  (to  recur  to  our  illustration,)  than  if  written  iv  rf  iyyvs 
K,r,\, 

^  See  Dr.  Robinson,  Bibl.  Rea.y  iii.,  276,  for  an  interesting  illustration  of  this  very 
point :  "  We  rose  early  this  morning  in  the  hope  of  a  pleasant  excursion  upon  the 
lake  so  often  honoured  by  the  presence  of  our  Saviour.  But  a  strong  south-west  vnnd 
had  been  blowing  all  night,  and  still  continued;  so  that  the  boat  had  not  returned, 
nor  could  it  be  expected. 
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the  interpretation  on  which  T.  chiefly  rests  his  theory.  We  can- 
not but  think  that^  if  the  Apostle  had  intended  to  inform  us  that 
Tiberias  was  near  the  scene  of  the  miracle^  he  would  have  written 
either  ^v  Se  r/  Ti^epcd<s  iyyix:  rov  rimov  /c.t.X.,  as  he  does  in  xi. 
18  ',  or,  om  iyyv^  ^v  rrj^  Ti^epidBo^  6  totto?  ottov  #c.t.X.,  as  in  xix. 
20;  or,  he  would  have  interposed  fj  cVrti/ between  Ti^epuiBo^  axid 
e77V9,  as  in  Acts  i.  12;  or,  at  the  very  least,  t^,  as  in  John  xii. 
21 ;  not  to  mention  the  genitive  absolute  in  Acts  ix.  38  (which 
might  be  thought  too  artificial  for  St.  John's  style),  or  the  dative 
construction  in  xxvii.  8. 

Another  argument  adduced  by  T.  in  support  of  his  pecxdiar 
view  is,  the  alleged  diversity  of  meaning  in  the  term  irepav.  In 
his  usual  style  of  confident  assertion,  he  tells  us  that  Dr.  Robin- 
son has  not  only  been  guilty  of  "  overlooking '^  John  vi.  23  (the 
true  meaning  of  which  it  was  reserved  for  T.  to  propound  to  a 
deluded  world),  but  that  he  has  been  "misled  by  another  mis- 
take about  the  use  of  iripav  in  the  New  Testament;*'  and  after 
informing  us  that  iripav  "  occurs  in  all  the  three  accounts  of  the 
miracle ''  (not  seeming  to  be  aware  that  the  miracle  is  recorded 
by  every  one  of  the  evangelists),  he  quotes  the  learned  Doctor's 
remark,  that  this  expression  "  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  applied 
almost  exclusively  to  the  country  east  of  the  lake  and  the 
Jordan,"  "  which,"  he  subjoins,  "  is  not  the  case."  Having  thus 
summarily  disposed  of  his  antagonist's  opinion,  though  supported 
by  authorities  in  a  foot-note,  he  next  favours  us  with  his  own,  as 
follows: — "It  {itepav)  occurs  twenty-three  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  ten  of  these  it  certainly  refers  to  places  on  the 
west  of  the  lake  and  the  Jordan,  and  is  at  least  doubtful  iii  eight 
more,  so  that  there  are  only  four  passages  in  regard  to  which  the 
Doctor  is  right."  Now,  we  venture  to  observe  that,  in  the  sen- 
tence just  quoted,  the  only  accurate  statement  is  as  to  the  number 
of  times  in  which  the  word  occurs ;  and  even  here,  T.  has  main- 
tained his  consistency ;  for,  in  his  analysis,  he  only  accounts  for 
twenty-two,  thus  altogether  ignoring  one  important  element  in 
the  inquiry.  We  are  well  aware  that  a  writer  like  Dr.  Eobinson 
needs  not  our  feeble  advocacy,  on  this  or  any  other  point; 
nevertheless,  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  constrain  us  to 
expose  assertions,  as  fallacious  in  their  matter  as  they  are  flippant 
in  their  tone.  We,  too,  have  drawn  up  an  analysis  of  the  twenty- 
three  examples  of  the  use  of  iripav;  and  the  result  proves,  at 
least  to  our  own  mind,  that  Dr.  Bobinson  is  fully  justified  in  the 
opinion  he  expresses.  After  deducting  one  passage  (that  omitted 
by  T.) — viz.,  John  xviii.  1,  which  refers  to  the  brook  Kedron, 
there  remain  twenty-two  texts,  of  which  twelve  are  at  once,  from 
internal  evidence,  assigned  to  the  east  of  the  lake  and  river — viz., 
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Matt.  iv.  25,  viii.  18,  28,  xvi.  5 ;  Mark  iii.  8,  iv.  35,  v.  1,  x.  I ; 
Luke  viii.  22 ;  John  vi.  1,  22,  x.  40 ;  five  are  as  clearly  referrible 
to  the  westy — ^the  context  in  each  case  obviating  all  possibility  of 
error, — ^viz.,  Matt.  xiv.  22  (cf.  ver.  34) ;  Mark  v.  21  (cf.  verses 
1,  20),  vi.  45;  John  vi.  17,  25  (cf.  ver.  24)  ,•  while  the  most 
liberal  allowance  will  set  down  hut  five  in  the  list  of  those  which 
may  be  considered  doubtful,  judging  merely  fipom  internal  evidence 
and  the  immediate  context — ^viz..  Matt.  iv.  15,  xix.  1 ;  Mark  viii. 
10 — 13 ;  John  i.  28,  iii.  26.  But  even  these  last  only  require  to 
be  examined  in  detail,  in  order  to  swell  the  number  of  instances 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Robinson's  much  maligned  opinion.  Passing 
over,  for  the  present,  the  first  on  the  list  of  doubtful  ones,  we 
find,  by  comparing  Matt.  xix.  1,  with  the  parallel  passage,  Mark 
X.  1,  that  the  former  evangelist,  one  of  whose  chief  characteristics 
is  conciseness,  has  so  compressed  his  narrative  as  to  omit  the 
preposition  hia  which  governs  iripav ;  the  insertion  of  which  by 
St.  Mark,  not  only  converts  obscurity  into  clearness,  but  adds 
another  instance  of  the  use  of  iripav  as  signifying  the  trans- 
jordanic  region.  From  our  ignorance  of  the  position  of  Dalma- 
nutha,  we  might  be  at  a  loss  to  which  side  of  the  lake  to  refer 
TO  Tripav  in  Mark  viii.  10 — 13;  but  in  this  case,  St.  Matthew  (xv. 
89),  affords  to  his  fellow-evangelist  the  help  which  before  he  had 
received  firom  him.  Although  we  have  not  recovered  any  traces 
of  Dalmanutha,  we  are  more  fortunate  in  regard  to  Magdala ; 
which  being,  as  we  know,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  enables 
us  to  remove  this  also  firom  the  list  of  doubtful  instances.  The 
scene  of  the  Baptist's  early  labours  may  not  be  determined  with 
certainty,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  John  i.  28,  or  iii.  26 ; 
but  a  reference  to  x.  40,  xi.  7,  proves  unquestionably  that  it  was 
that  side  of  the  Jordan  which  was  fiirther  from  Jerusalem,  and 
moreover  that  it  was  beyond  the  boundary  of  Judaea,  i.  c,  east  of 
the  river.  There  remains  now  but  one  of  the  passages  which  we 
marked  as  doubtful — viz.:  Matt.  iv.  15;  and  we  believe  an  equally 
good  account  may  be  given  of  this  also.  We  apprehend  that  the 
evangelist  does  not  confine  the  application  of  Isaiah^s  prophecy 
to  the  simple  fact  of  our  Saviour^s  taking  up  his  abode  at  Caper- 
naum (cf.  ver.  12),  but  to  the  whole  of  his  movements  in  Galilee, 
which,  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  his  principal  labours,  might 
well,  therefore,  be  singled  out  for  special  mention  by  the  inspired 
seer.  In  this  15th  verse,  we  seem  to  possess  an  epitome,  both 
chronological  and  topographical,  of  the  successive  phases  of  our 
Lord's  Galilsean  history.  First,  we  have  his  doings  ^'in  the 
land  of  Zabulon :"  in  which  lay  Nazareth,  where  He  opened  his 
mission  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  ^'  and  all  bare  him  witness, 
and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his 
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ntonth'^  (Luke  iv.  14 — 22) ;  and  Cana,  where  he  wrought  his 
first  miracle,  ^'and  manifested  forth  his  glory''  (John  ii.  12, 
vi.  54).  Then,  as  the  prophet  gazes  on  the  unfolding  vision,  the 
scene  shifts  to  "the  land  of  Nephthalim ;''  and  he  sees  Jesus  now 
established  at  Capernaum,  where,  together  with  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  "  most  of  his  mighty  works 
were  done ''  (Matt.  xi.  20) .  "  The  way  of  the  sea ''  at  once  calls 
up  before  our  mind's  eye  his  jouxneyings  along  that  western 
dbfiore ;  where  he  summoned  humble  fishermen  to  forsake  their 
nets.  Slid  beocxne  his  followers, — and  evoked  demons  from  the 
loving  heart  of  Mary  Magdalene, — and  "  sighed  deeply  in  his 
spirit,"  when  he  encountered  the  ci^ious  unbelief  of  men  in  the 
"parts  of  Dalmanutha"  (Matt.  iv.  18,  &c.  j  Mark  viii.  10,  &c.; 
Luke  viii.  2).  Anon,  we  are  transported  "beyond  the  Jordan ;" 
and  there,  we  see  him  displaying  his  divine  attributes,  in  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes,  the  desert  of  eastern  Bethsaida,  the 
towns  of  Csesarea  FhUippi,  and  the  regions  of  Decapolis  and 
Peraea.  The  whole  is  wound  up  by  the  comprehensive  terms, 
"  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles ;"  which  comprises  all  the  foregoing 
particulars,  and  seems  intended  to  teach  us  that  the  prophet  had 
in  view  the  entire  ministry  of  our  Lord  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Holy  Land,  including  those  wider  circuits  which  he  took 
from  time  to  time  in  the  interior  districts  of  the  country  (Matt, 
iv.  23 ;  Mark  i.  39 ;  Luke  iv.  44,  &c.,  &c.). 

The  result,  then,  of  our  examination  of  these  apparent 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  which  regulates  the  meaning  of 
iripav  is  to  extend  still  more  widely  the  application  of  that 
rule,  and  establish  on  a  firmer  basis  its  truth  and  importance. 
We  would  only  observe  further,  that  T.  does  not  appear  to 
be  aware  that  iripav,  like  its  Hebrew  equivalent  -m?,  does  not 
in  its  very  essence  and  of  necessity  signify  east  or  west,  north 
or  south :  it  simply  means  '  over '  or  ^  across ;'  for  its  actual 
import  in  any  given  passage,  it  is  altogether  dependent  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  context,  or  the  situation  of  the  writer. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  it  came  to  be  used  absolutely 
for  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  merely  because  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Hebrew  writers  and  people  lived  on  the  western 
side.  But  without  taking  into  account  this  conventional  use  of 
the  word,  we  believe  we  are  justified  in  asserting,  that,  after  all, 
the  context  alone  is  sufficient  to  guide  us  to  its  real  meaning  in 
every  individual  instance.  Doubtless  T.  is  correct  in  supposing 
that  Tripav  might  be  used  in  reference  to  the  other  side  of  a  bay 
or  headland,  or  indeed,  of  any  other  object.  There  is  nothing 
in  its  essential  meaning  to  prevent  such  an  application  of  the 
term ;.  on  the  contrary,  we  see,  in  the  case  of  the  brook  Kedron 
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(John  xviii.  1),  that  it  was  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  Jordan 
and  lake.  But  T/s  error  lies  in  this ;  that  he  would  look  for  a 
limited  meaning  of  this  kind,  while  joined  to  the  extended  term 
sea  or  lake.  Let  him  find  a  passage  in  which  iripav  is  followed  by 
some  such  word  as  "bay^^  or  '^  headland  ^^^  and  we  will  at  once 
admit  that  he  is  justified  in  narrowing  the  signification  of  this 
adverb  in  the  way  which  he  advocates ;  but  we  altogether  protest 
against  his  interpreting  iripap,  when  not  so  restricted,  in  any 
other  than  its  natural  sense. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  two  arguments 
on  which  T.  principally  relies  for  the  maintenance  of  his  hypo- 
thesis, we  do  not  purpose  dwelling  at  equal  length  on  his  sub- 
sequent remarks ;  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  dependent  on 
one  or  other  of  these  his  leading  positions.  We  would  observe, 
however,  that  his  citation  of  Lamartine's  language  respecting  the 
shore  of  the  lake  is  most  unfortunate,  that  writer  being  noto- 
riously useless  as  an  authority  for  any  point  bearing  on  subjects 
out  of  the  shadowy  domain  of  poetry.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  as  so 
many  travellers,  infinitely  more  trustworthy,  have  published  the 
results  of  their  observation  on  this  very  question.  And  assuredly 
the  impression  conveyed  by  the  best  books  and  maps  is  by  no 
means  in  favour  of  the  imaginative  Frenchman's  statement,  that 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  are  "indented  with  a  number 
of  bays  or  inlets  running  in  between  projecting  headlands  or 
promontories  '/'  more  especially  that  portion  of  the  coast  where 
T.  lays  the  scene  of  the  miracle  and  its  accompaniments.  The 
fact  appears  to  be,  that  there  is  nothing  deserving  the  name  of 
headland  or  promontory  along  the  whole  extent  of  shore  firom 
the  south  of  the  baths  of  Tiberias  upward  to  the  Khan  Minyeh. 
We  can  only  explain  T/s  evident  misconception  of  this  matter, 
by  supposing  that  he  has  confounded  the  mountains  which  alter- 
nately come  down  to  the  shore  and  recede  from  it  with  points  of 
land  running  out  into  the  sea,  and  thus  forming  a  succession  of 
bays  and  headlands.  But  the  two  things  are  totally  distinct ; 
and  we  suspect  that  T.  has  been  leaning  on  a  broken  reed  in 
trusting  to  Lamartine's  habits  of  accurate  observation  for  sup- 
plying him  with  the  means  of  carrying  out  his  theory. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  grounds  T.  asserts 
that  our  Lord  had  but  recently  returned  from  Jerusalem  when 
the  miracle  we  are  considering  took  place.  No  system  of  chro- 
nology, or  harmony  of  the  gospels,  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
admits  either  the  possibility  or  probability  of  a  visit  to  Jerusalem 
for  almost  a  year  previously. 

It  is  urged  by  T.  that  the  scene  of  the  miracle  cannot  have 
been  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  inasmuch  as  the  multitude 
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would  have  been  physically  unable  to  reach  the  spot  before  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples  who  went  by  water ;  "  and  more  especi- 
ally,^' he  adds,  *'  at  the  time  of  the  passover,  when  the  Jordan 
was  in  flood,  and  not  fordable  at  either  end  of  the  lake/'  The 
first  of  these  apparent  difficulties  is  removed  by  T.'s  own  hypo- 
thesis as  to  the  identity  of  Tell-Hum  with  Capernaum  (in  which 
we  confess  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him).  From  this  point 
the  people  who,  we  are  told,  "ran''  out  of  all  the  cities  when 
they  saw  him,  would  not  be  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
in  skirting  the  northern  shore,  and  arriving  at  the  Desert  of 
Bethsaida,  a  little  beyond  the  river — a  distance  of  about  three 
miles ;  while  those  who  were  in  the  vessel,  having  no  motive  for 
unusual  haste,  and  meeting,  possibly,  some  obstacle  of  wind  or 
water,  might  well  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  an  hour,  in 
sailing  or  rowing  across  the  lake,  landing,  securing  the  vessel, 
and  then  walking  some  little  distance  into  the  interior.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  our  Lord  could  scarcely  have  been 
''  seen  and  recognized"  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  cities 
along  the  shore  (Mark  vi.  33),  if  he  had  been  merely  crossing 
over  from  one  side  of  a  bay  to  the  other. 

To  the  objection  as  to  the  Jordan's  being  in  flood  at  the 
time  of  the  passover,  and,  therefore,  not  fordable,  we  reply :  1 . 
It  was  not  yet  the  time  of  the  passover.  That  feast,  indeed,  was 
"nighj'  as  St.  John  tells  us;  but  how  long  an  interval  yet 
remained  we  know  not.  It  might  have  been  several  days  or 
even  weeks  before  the  passover,  and  yet  it  would  have  been 
strictly  correct  to  describe  it  as  approaching.  2.  "  The  Jordan," 
says  Joshua  iii.  15,  "overfloweth  aU  its  banks  all  the  time  of 
harvest."  Now  if  there  is  any  principle  which  regulates  in  com- 
mon these  two  phenomena  of  nature,  or  if  this  statement  hold 
good  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  river,  we  should  expect 
the  Jordan  above  the  lake  of  Galilee  to  be  in  flood  much  later 
than  it  is  near  its  mouth ;  for  we  know  there  is  a  difference  of 
more  than  a  month  in  the  harvest  at  these  two  points.  So  that, 
on  this  supposition,  the  river  would  present  no  obstacle  during 
the  period  in  question.  3.  But  as  we  have  seen  that  the  state 
of  the  country  adjoining  one  portion  of  the  Jordan's  course 
is  no  criterion  of  its  state  at  another;  so,  in  the  same  manner, 
we  may  reason  with  respect  to  the  river  itself.  No  evidence,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  has  yet  been  adduced  to  shew  that  the  upper 
Jordan  is  rendered  impassable  even  during  the  rainy  season.  Dr. 
Kobinson's  party  "  forded  the  Jordan  not  far  from  the  Tell  [site 
of  Bethsaida,  or  Julias],  where  the  water  reached  no  higher  than 
the  bellies  of  the  mules ;"  and  he  adds  on  the  same  occasion, 
"  the  Jordan,  as  we  saw  it  here,  is  less  broad,  less  deep,  less 
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rapid,  than  where  we  had  come  upon  it  near  the  Dead  Sea.  .  .  . 
There  are  many  bars  and  shallows,  where  the  river  may  occa- 
sionally be  forded."''  4.  Finally,  it  seems  impossible  to  beKew, 
that,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  when  Bethsaida;,  under 
the  name  of  Julias,  had  risen  into  importance  as  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Philip's  Tetrarchy,  and  when  the  region  west  of  the 
lake  was  crowded  by  a  busy  population,  all  regular  communica- 
tion by  land  between  these  two  friendly  countries  was  for  several 
weeks  in  the  year  entirely  interrupted.  We  seem  compelled, 
therefore,  to  conclude,  either  that  the  sand-bars  and  shallow 
fords  existed  then  as  now,  and  were  available  throughout  the 
year;  or  that  one  or  more  bridges  crossed  the  river  at  that  point, 
as  we  know  to  have  been  the  fact  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
lake  (where  there  would  seem  to  have  been  less  necessity  for 
them  than  here),  and  as  is  yet  the  case  a  few  miles  above  Beth- 
saida. 

T.  is  mistaken,  we  think,  in  supposing  the  Bethsaida  of  Mark 
viii.  22  [he  erroneously  writes,  vii.  22],  to  be  the  western  city  of 
that  name.     He  correctly  remarks,  that — 

"  Our  Lord  had  come  from  the  north  to  the  lake,  *  through  the  midst 
of  the  coasts  of  DecapoUs/  which  were  chiefly  on  the  east  of  the  lake  and 
the  Jordan,  and  he  must  therefore  have  arrived  on  its  eastern  shore,  from 
which  he  came  over  by  water  from  [to]  Magdala,  in  the  plain  of  Genne- 
sareth.  Matt.  xvi.  [xv.]  39,  and  from  Magdala  he  came  to  Bethsaida." 

Here  we  must  profess  ourselves  unable  any  longer  to  agree 
with  T.,  who  adds,  "  in  its  neighbourhood.''  That  the  Saviour 
went  from  Magdala  to  Bethsaida,  is  clear :  but  that  it  was  the 
eastern,  not  the  western  Bethsaida,  is,  we  maintain,  equally  clear ; 
for  Matt.  xvi.  4,  and  Mark  viii.  13,  distinctly  assure  us  that, 
immediately  after  encountering  the  Pharisees,  he  retraced  his 
course  across  the  lake ;  and  then  comes  the  mention  of  Bethsaida, 
which,  coupled  with  the  subsequent  visit  to  Csesarea  Philippi,  is 
surely  decisive  in  favour  of  Bethsaida  of  Gaulonitis.  Moreover, 
even  assuming  the  correctness  of  T.'s  identification  of  the  Gali- 
laean  Bethsaida,  how  could  our  Lord  have  sailed  from  Mejdel  to 
Irbid  ?  T.  must  indeed  be  "  hard  up"  for  arguments  in  support 
of  his  view,  when  he  adds  that,  "  Mark  represents  our  Lord  as 
coming  to  Bethsaida,  and  as  going  from  it  to  Csesarea  Philippi, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  courses  were  opposite.'^ 
Will  it  be  believed  that  epx^raL  and  i^\0€v  are  the  words  re- 
spectively employed  ? 

T.  appears  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  disciples  were  ''in 
the  midst  of  the  sea  "   (Matt.  xiv.  24 ;  Mark  vi.  47),  when  the 

c  Bibl.  Res.,  iii.,  308,  309. 
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Saviour  came  to  them ;  and  not^  as  his  theory  obliges  him  to 
suppose^  coasting  along  the  shore  northwards.  He  also  over- 
looks two  important  considerations  which  influenced  our  Savi- 
our's movements  on  this  occasion.  His  fame  had  lately  reached 
the  ears  of  Herod  Antipas^  whose  inquiries  threatening  to  prove 
inconvenient^  Jesus  determined^  his  hour  not  being  yet  come^  to 
withdraw  for  a  while  from  his  usual  haunts.  Where,  then,  we 
ask,  would  he  be  so  likely  to  find  the  security  he  sought,  as  in 
the  neighbouring  dominions  of  the  milder  Philip  ?  Again,  the 
apostles  had  just  returned  from  their  mission,  and  our  Lord  saw 
the  importance  of  repose  and  seclusion  on  their  account.  But 
where  could  such  desiderata  be  realized  on  the  populous  shores 
of  Gennesareth  ?  Here,  too,  as  before,  we  seem  driven  of  neces- 
sity to  the  more  sparsely  peopled  district,  north-east  of  the  lake, 
which  presented  exactly  the  retirement  they  needed.  Nay,  the 
very  terms  of  the  narrative  would  appear  to  indicate  this  oppo- 
site  character  of  the  two  shores.  The  people  are  said  to  have 
crowded  after  our  Lord  "from  all  the  cities  {iroXewv) ;  this  is 
remarkably  characteristic  of  the  western  shore,  which  all  accounts 
represent  as  being  densely  populated.  But  mark  the  difference, 
when  we  reach  the  scene  of  the  miracle.  There  is  no  frirther 
mention  of  cities ;  we  read  only  of  "  surrounding  fields  and  vil- 
lages''  (€^9  T0U9  tcvtcKt^  a/ypoit^  /ccU  faofmsi).  No  words  could 
more  accurately  describe  the  fertile  plain,  north-east  of  the  lake 
and  south  of  Bethsaida.  Julias,  now  called  el-Batiheh,  which, 
extending  three  miles  along  the  shore,  and  half  that  distance 
inland,  consists  partly  of  cultivated  fields  [cf.  drypoifsi],  and  partly* 
of  pastures  [cf.  SpTjfMv  tottov],  with  here  and  there  a  village 
skirting  the  shore  [cf.  /cv/cKq>  taofiasi]  ;  the  whole  being  shut  in 
on  the  east  by  the  high  table-land  of  JaullLr  [cf.  to  Xpo^.  Thus 
we  have  every  requirement  of  the  sacred  writers  frilfilled  to  the 
very  letter  in  this  interesting  spot ;  a  "  desert  (i.  e.,  pastoral) 
place,  apart''  from  all  the  bustle  of  cities,  and  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  Herod, — ^yet  easy  of  access,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to 
his  subjects ;  an  extent  of  smooth  surface  affording  ample  accom- 
modation for  assembled  thousands ;  "  there  is  much  grass  in  the 
place,"  and  that  of  the  richest  "  green ;"  there  are  fields  imder 
cultivation,  and  a  few  scattered  villages  round  about ;  and  there 
is  the  mountain  close  at  hand,  commanding  a  view  of  the  oppo- 
site shore  as  far  as  Tiberias. 

After  this  enumeration  of  minute  coincidences  with  the  in- 
spired narrative,  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine  whether 
T.  is  warranted  in  affirming  that  his  arguments  "  shew  decidedly 
that  the  scene  of  the  miracle  was  near  Bethsaida  of  Galilee," 
and  therefore  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake. 
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.  We  are  sorry  to  have  occasion  again  to  animadvert  on  the 
self-confident  and  even  contemptuous  tone  which  T.  thinks  proper 
to  assume^  and  which  so  ill  b^mes  one  whose  own  arguments^ 
as  we  have  seen^  are  none  of  the  strongest^  and  whose  reckless 
assertions^  and  palpable  blunders  in  simple  matters  of  fact,  are 
really  astounding.  After  again  quoting  Dr.  Robinson,  he  thus 
writes: — 

"  From  what  has  been  already  shewn,  the  attentive  reader  will  see  at 
once  that  this  is  a  false  gloss  upon  the  text.  None  of  the  disciples  relate 
that  the  scene  of  the  miracle  was  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  John  does  not 
say  either  that  they  set  off  from  the  eastern  shore,  or  toent  of>er  the  9ea, 
bat  only  towards  Capernaum." 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  ask  T.  to  read  for 
himself  John  vi.  17;  and  he  will  perhaps  learn  for  the  future  a 
lesson  of  caution. 

We  purpose  inflicting  on  the  reader  but  one  more  specimen 
of  T.'s  peculiar  style.  In  order  to  render  his  theory  more  pro- 
bable, he  endeavours  to  prove  that  iunrepdcramei  in  Matt.  xiv. 
84;  Mark  vi.  53  (which,  if  taken  in  its  natural  sense,  is,  of 
course,  fatal  to  his  argument),  "  may  mean  no  more  than  'they 
passed  along  coastwise.' ''  His  mode  of  proof  is  as  follows  :  '^  It 
is  used  in  this  way  Acts  xxi.  2 ;  for  a  voyage  from  Miletus,  in 
Asia  Minor  to  Phoenicia  in  Syria,  on  the  same  continent,  must 
be  codstvnse;  and  Josephus  used  it  in  speaking  of  one  from 
Tiberias  to  Tarichea,  on  the  same  side  of  the  lake,  and  only 
about  three  miles  distant.'*^  With  regard  to  Josephus,  we  cannot 
speak  with  certainty,  not  having  the  original  at  hi^nd;  nor, 
indeed,  is  the  position  of  Tarichea  (not  three  miles  but  thirty 
stadia  from  Tiberias)  so  absolutely  fixed  as  to  justify  our  resting 
any  theory  exclusively  upon  it.  Nay,  so  certain  do  we  feel  that 
BcaTrepdojy  from  its  composition,  never  can  mean  "  to  coast  along,*' 
that  if  Josephus  really  uses  the  word  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
it  were  almost  enough  to  convince  us  that  Tarichea  lay  on  the 
eastern  shore,  or  at  least  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  not,  as 
generally  supposed,  at  el-Kerak.  But  however  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  T.'s  criticism  on  Acts  xxi.  2,  is  a  piece  of 
most  ludicrous  misconception.  The  word  Scawep&v  is  there  used 
in  connexion  with  a  voyage,  not  from  Miletus,  but  from  Patara, 
to  Phoenicia.  This  voyage,  so  far  from  being  of  necessity  coast- 
wise, was  not  coastwise  at  all,  but  as  directly  across  the  open 
sea  as  the  most  scientific  navigator  of  the  nineteenth  century 
could  desire.     It  is  distinctly  stated  (ver.  3,)  that  when  Cyprus 
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was  sighted^  it  was  passed  on  the  left  haad ;  so  that  a  line  drawn 
on  the  map  between  Patara  and  Tyre  (whither  the  ship  was 
bounds)  would  scarcely  be  more  direct  than  was  the  actual  course 
of  this  ship,  which  T.  condemns  to  creep  ingloriously  along  the 
mainland.  And  even  in  the  previous  voyage  from  Miletus, 
which  T.  so  strangely  confounds  with  that  from  Patara,  the  vessel 
did  not  keep  close  to  shore.  Nay,  the  very  reverse  is  empha- 
tically affirmed :  "  when  we  were  gotten  from  them  (the  elders 
at  Miletus),  and  had  launched,  we  came,  mth  a  straight  course 
[eudv^pofiricravTes:)  unto  Coos,  and  the  day  following  unto  Rhodes, 
and  from  thence  unto  Patara.^' 

Garlieston.  E.  W. 


THE  NINEVEH  INSCBIFTIONS. 

The  history  of  Nineveh  is  so  bound  up  with  that  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  that  the  decipherment  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  philological  problems  of  the 
day.  Every  reader  of  the  Monuments  of  Nineveh  must  be  con- 
vinced that  these  memorials  of  the  long-buried  city  tend  remark- 
ably to  illustrate  Old  Testament  history.  However  attractive 
these  sculptured  forms  of  human-headed  lions  and  eagle-headed 
deities  may  be  to  the  artist  and  the  antiquarian,  our  attention 
will  be  fixed  solely  on  the  inscriptions  with  which  they  are 
adorned.  We  must  assume  that  the  reader  of  this  paper  is 
familiar  with  those  facts  of  the  case,  which  are  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all  by  the  elaborate  works  of  Messrs.  Layard  and  Botta. 
The  discoveries  of  the  former  at  Koyunjik  and  Nimroud,  and  of 
the  latter  at  Khorsabad  have  already  become  a  portion  of  the 
current  literature  of  the  day;  while  "the  palace  of  SennacheriV 
and  "the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus^'  are  already  as  household  words 
among  the  students  of  biblical  history.  We  must  further  assume 
that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  empires,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  in  those  portions  of  Herodotus  and  other  classical  authors, 
who  treat  of  the  early  sovereigns  of  Assyria,  the  conquests  of 
Cyrus,  and  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  under  his 
immediate  successors. 

We  will  now  state  t?ie  case  as  it  is.  On  the  various  slabs 
which  formed  the  walls  of  these  disentombed  palaces,  and  which 
are  now  deposited  in  the  Louvre  and  the  British  Museum,  there 
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ore  many  thousand  lines  of  arrow-headed  writing.  This  writing 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  other  similar  inscriptions  which 
have  long  been  known  to  exist  on  the  rained  palace  at  Fersepolis^ 
and  upon  other  rocks  and  pillars  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
Persian  empire.  Jifty  years  ago,  neither  the  name  of  the  lan- 
guage in  wluch  they  are  written  nor  a  single  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet was  known.  No  European  scholar  had  given  more  than  a 
guess  at  their  meaning ;  and  the  subject  would  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  regions  of  speculative  conjecture,  had  not  Mr. 
Layard  discovered  a  black  obelisk  in  the  central  pahtce  at  Nim- 
roud,  A.D.  1849,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  ever  active  mind  of  man  has  for  the  last  few  years  been 
attempting  to  read  what  was  once  pronounced  utterly  ille- 
gible; and  the  present  position  of  the  subject  is  this.  Two 
systems  of  reading  have  been  proposed  and  followed  out  with  the 
greatest  acuteness  and  diligence.  The  results  of  each  method 
have  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  world.  Each 
hypothesis  leads  to  its  own  conclusion,  and  the  two  conclusions 
are  essentially  diverse.  They  cannot  both  be  true.  There  is 
room  enough  for  as  long  and  as  warm  a  literacy  controversy  aa 
ever  excited  the  wrath  of  scholars.  One  system  is  distinguished 
by  its  supposed  discovery  of  the  names  of  the  scriptural  kings, 
places,  and  persons  on  the  walls,  obelisks,  and  statues  of  the 
Nineveh  palaces.  The  names  of  Sargon,  Hezekiah,  Jerusal^n, 
Jehu,  Hazael,  and  Askalon  are  supposed  to  be  determined.  The 
scholars  responsible  for  these  results  are  Colonel  Rawlinson  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hincks,  and  their  method  may  be  called  the  historical 
method  of  decipherment.  The  other  method  of  reading  denies 
the  existence  of  the  names  of  kings,  persons,  or  places.  It 
determines  the  words  of  the  legends  to  be  descriptive  of  the  pic- 
tures with  which  they  are  accompanied.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Eorster  is  the  author  and  advocate  of  this  second  method,  which 
may  be  described  as  the  pictorial.  Although  some  eminent 
scholars  have  aided  in  building  up  the  historical  scheme — as 
Grotefend,  Lassen,  and  Hincks — ^yet  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the 
two  opposite  methods  may  be  properly  designated  by  the  two 
names  of  Rawlinson  and  Eorster.  Colonel  RawUnson^s  conclu- 
sions are  found  in  various  communications  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  to  the  Athenaeum ;  and  Mr.  Eorster's  method  is 
contained  in  his  Part  III.  of  The  one  Primeval  Language,  entitled 
The  Monuments  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Persia.  These  are 
the  chief  sources  from  which  are  derived  the  statements  which 
will  occur  in  the  present  paper.  We  are  desirous  that  the  reader 
should  criticize  most  freely  the  reasonings  which  we  shall  found 
upon  them,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  bibUcal  scholars 
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should  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  conflicting  merits  of  these 
two  systems. 

To  make  the  subject  as  intelligible  as  possible  within  the 
reasonable  limits  of  a  single  paper,  we  shall  endeavour  to  state, 
first,  the  results  obtained  by  each  hypothesis  :  and  then  explain 
the  methods  by  which  those  results  have  been  arrived  at.  We  will 
confine  our  attention  to  three  specimens,  and  state  the  effect  of 
each  hypothesis  on  the  same  specimen.  The  examples  selected 
for  testiog  both  methods  of  reading  shall  be — 

a.  The  Black  Obelisk  from  Nimroud. 

/3.  The  Rock  of  Behistun. 

7.  The  Tomb  at  Mourgh-ab. 
Rawlinson^s  results  shall  be  stated  first  with  a  short  narrative  of 
the  gradual  progress  of  his  decipherments.  Porster's  readings 
shall  then  be  presented.  We  wUl  then  proceed  to  explain  the 
methods  by  which  these  two  opposite  residts  are  produced ;  and, 
lastly,  bring  forward  some  arguments  agaiast  the  suppositions  upon 
which  th£  historical  system  rests,  and  state  our  impression  that  the 
truth  will  ultimately  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  pictorial  method. 
It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  inscription  reading  is  at  present 
only  a  tentative  science,  and  involves  the  rigid  principles  of  the 
inductive  philosophy.  Like  geology  in  its  earUest  stages  it  has 
to  pass  through  many  phases  before  it  can  arrive  at  scientific 
certainty :  and  the  very  difference  of  opinion  among  its  culti- 
vators should  tend  to  repress  all  hasty  dogmatism,  and  should 
warn  us  to  pursue  it  in  the  earnest  and  chastened  spirit  of 
seekers  after  hidden  truths. 

a.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  an  obelisk  of  black  basalt, 
discovered  at  Nimroud  by  Mr.  Layard  during  his  second  exca- 
vating visit.  It  is  six  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  sculptured 
on  its  four  sides ;  there  are  twenty  bas-reliefs,  and  above,  be- 
tween, and  below  them  there  is  an  inscription  two  hundred  and 
ten  lines  long.  The  bas-reliefs  represent  a  king  with  his  ministers 
of  state  and  eunuchs,  a  prisoner  at  his  feet,  and  various  figures 
of  men  and  animals  in  procession  carrying  objects  of  tribute  and 
trophies  of  victory.  Colonel  Rawlinson  pronounces  these  cunei- 
form characters  to  contain  the  record  of  the  wars  and  victories  of 
King  Temenbar  II.,  the  founder  of  the  central  palace  of  Nimroud, 
for  a  space  of  thirty-one  years.  The  same  name  is  found  on  the 
large  human-headed  bull  from  the  same  palace,  and  on  the  only 
sitting  statue  yet  discovered  at  Kalah  Sherghat.  This  king  is 
made  to  call  himself  the  son  of  Assur-adan-pal,  who  is  assimied 
to  be  identical  with  Sardanapalus.  He  speaks  of  his  father  as 
the  servant  of  Bar,  and  chronicles  the  exploits  of  his  ancestors 
as  £ar  back  as  Hevenk,  through  a  line  of  six  continuous  kings. 
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As  we  are  anxious  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  illustrates  Holy 
Scripture,  we  pass  over  further  details  respecting  other  kings 
recorded  on  this  monument,  and  pass  on  to  the  date  of  the 
ohelisk.  It  was  first  thought  to  belong  to  the  fabulous  period  of 
Assyrian  history,  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  b.c.  But 
the  manner  in  which  its  date  has  lately  been  fixed,  adds  the 
greatest  possible  importance  to  its  correct  decipherment.  Dr. 
Hincks  fixes  its  date  at  b.c  875,  in  the  following  way.  We 
quote  his  letter  to  the  Atherueum  of  Dec.  27th,  1861 : — 

"The  king,  wlio  is  represented  in  the  second  line  of  the  sculptures 
on  the  obelisk,  is  no  other  than  Jehu,  king  of  Israel. '  He  is  called  Fa-ua', 
the  son  of  Kh*u'  um'  r'ii ;  that  is  vnrr  the  son  of  nor,  or  according  to 
the  English  version,  Jehu,  the  son  of  Omri.  As  a  corroboration  of  this 
identification,  I  observe  that  Hazael,  the  king  of  Syria,  the  known 
contemporary  of  Jehu,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  on  the  obelisk,  and  in  the 
bull  inscriptions  of  the  same  king." 

On  the  third  of  Jan.  1852,  Dr.  Hincks  states  that  he  reads 
the  name  of  Menahem  king  of  Israel  "  in  the  Nimroud  inscrip- 
tions published  by  the  British  Museum.^^  In  plate  50,  line  10, 
the  name  of  Menahem  of  Samaria  is  read  "proving  that  the 
slabs  belonged  to  Pul,  who  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xv.  19,  20, 
as  having  imposed  tribute  on  Menahem.^^  In  the  Athemsum  of 
March  27th,  1852,  Colonel  Rawlinson  endorses  these  supposed 
determinations,  and  finds  the  name  of  Ithbaal,  the  father  of  the 
notorious  Jezebel.  "  I  am  now  satisfied  ^^  he  says,  "  that  the 
black  obelisk  dates  from  about  860  b.c.  The  tribute  depicted  in 
the  second  compartment  of  the  obelisk,  comes  from  Israel ;  it  is 
the  tribute  of  Jehu,'^  Now  the  bare  possibility  that  such  read- 
ings are  correct,  renders  the  subject  intensely  attractive  to  the 
student  of  Holy  Writ;  at  the  same  time  he  ought  not  to  be 
hastily  led  away  by  positive  assertions ;  he  should  determine  to 
sift  most  carefully  every  particle  of  evidence  on  which  such  asser- 
tions rest,  and  to  render  himself  master  of  the  main  key  by 
which  such  treasures  may  be  unlocked. 

fi.  The  next  inscription  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is  that  on  the 
rock  of  Behistun.  This  rock  rises  from  the  plain  to  the  height 
of  1700  feet,  and  is  near  Kermanshah,  on  the  borders  of  Persia, 
and  on  the  high  road  from  Babylonia.  Colonel  Bawlinson 
describes  it  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society ^ 
vol.  hi.  The  writing  is  300  feet  above  the  plain,  and  the  ascent 
so  steep  as  to  require  a  scaffolding,  first  to  engrave,  and  now  to 
copy  it.  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  copied  a  large  portion  of  it,  as 
seen  in  the  plates  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ,  vol.  x.,  Part  I. 
and  II.     There  are  400  lines  said  to  be  in  three  distinct  languages 
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— ^the  Babylonian^  the  Median,  and  Persian ;  the  latter  of  which 
the  Colonel  supposes  he  has  deciphered.  Connected  with  the 
iDscriptions  is  a  sculpture  of  a  king  with  captives  before  him,  tied 
together  by  a  rope,  and  above  the  king  is  the  figure  of  a  man 
seated  in  a  kind  of  car  of  wicker-work.  Colonel  Bawlinson 
supposes  this  king  to  be  Darius  Hystaspes;  its  date  to  be  516 
B.C.  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign;  and  the  figure  over  his  head 
to  be  the  Persian  deity  Ormuzd,  in  a  car  of  sunbeams.  The 
first  lines  of  the  great  column,  which  are  repeated  over  the  eflSgy 
of  the  monarch  himself,  are,  "  I  am  Darius,  the  king,  the  great 
king,  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  Persia,  the  king  of  the  dependent 
provinces,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  grandson  of  Arsames,  the 
Achaemenian.^^  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  method  of  read- 
ing any  ftirther ;  the  remainder  describes  the  various  conquests 
of  this  Darius,  as  well  as  the  persons  and  places  subdued.  The 
details  are  easily  accessible ;  they  will  be  found,  for  instance,  in 
chap.  X.  of  Vaux^s  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  It  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose  to  add  that  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  is 
consistent  with  the  origiaal  assimiption. 

Amidst  the  tombs  of  Mourgh-ab,  which  is  about  forty-nine 
miles  fi'om  Persepolis,  there  is  a  single  block  of  marble  about 
fifteen  feet  high.  The  whole  length  of  the  north-west  side  of 
the  piUar  is  occupied  by  a  sculpture  in  bas-relief.  It  is  the  figure 
of  a  man,  clothed  in  a  long  close-fitting  tunic,  with  four  wings, 
and  two  rams^  horns  projecting  from  its  head,  and  on  these 
horns  is  a  singular  Egyptian  ornament.  Over  this  figure  is  an 
inscription  which  has  been  read  by  Grotefend  and  Lassen,  on 
the  system  adopted  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  as,  "I  am  Cyrus, 
the  Mng,  the  Achsemenian.^^  In  consequence  of  this  reading, 
the  tomb  is  fisimiliarly  known  as  that  of  Cyrus,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pasargadse,  which  tra- 
dition assigns  as  the  burial-place  of  that  renowned  monarch. 
We  refrain  from  all  discussion  of  this  point  at  present ;  we  have 
stated  enough  for  our  present  purpose;  additional  information 
will  be  found  in  Vaux,  chap.  ix.  We  recommend  the  whole 
chapter  to  the  perusal  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  as  it  contains  extracts  from  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter's  Descriptions  of  Persepolis  aud  Mourghab,  which  will 
amply  repay  perusal. 

Having  selected  these  three  instances  of  the  historical  method, 
we  will  glance  but  very  briefly  at  other  readings  on  the  same 
system.  On  June  25th,  1849,  Dr.  Hincks  read  a  paper  before 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  ^'  On  the  Khorsabad  inscriptions,"  in 
which  he  identified  the  builders  of  the  Koyunjik  palace  with 
Sennacherib   (San-ki-rib) ;    and   the  builder  of  the  south-west 
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palace  at  Nimroud  with  Esarhaddon  (Athur-ka-than)  his  son. 
In  the  Athenavm,  of  August  23rd,  1851,  the  Colonel  writes, 
''  The  king  who  built  the  palace  of  Ehorsabad,  excavated  by  the 
French,  is  named  Sargina  (the  ]inD  Sargon  of  Isaiah);  but  he 
also  bears,  in  some  of  the  inscriptions,  the  epithet  of  Shalmanezer, 
by  which  title  he  was  better  known  to  the  Jews/'  He  then 
proceeds  to  read  the  names,  Samaria,  Hezekiah,  Jerusalem,  and 
Judah,  as  well  as  Libnah,  Pharaoh,  Hebron,  and  Ascalon. 

In  the  report  of  the  Bojral  Asiatic  Society  for  1853,  we  find 
that  the  Cotonel  has  read  the  name  of  Semiramis  on  a  statue  of 
tte  god  Nebo,  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Nimroud. 
She  appears  on  a  L^end  on  this  statue,  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Pul,  the  king  who  was  contemporary  with  Menahem,  king  of 
Israel.  This  would  place  her  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Nitocris 
of  Herodotus  was  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  On  some  tablets 
found  by  Mr.  Lofltus  at  Warke,  the  Colonel  states  that  he  has 
read  the  names  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus.  A  similar  account 
is  given  by  the  Colonel  in  a  letter  dated  Bagdad,  April  4th, 
1854,  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Vaux  before  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
Literature. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  the  results  of  the  pictorial  method 
when  applied  to  these  three  examples. 

a.  The  Black  obelisk  yields  easily  enough  to  the  alphabet 
and  the  language  which  Mr.  Forster  applies  to  it.  The  charac- 
ters over  each  compartment  describe  the  scene  immediately  below 
them.  ^^The  action '^  says  he,  ''of  the  great  majority  of  the 
figures  on  the  Nimroud  obelisk  teUs  its  own  story.  That  of  the 
carriers  of  provision  trays,  water  jars,  and  water  skins''  is  evi- 
dent enough.  ''  The  rest  for  the  most  part  are  bearers  simply  of 
the  bales  of  goods  and  other  burthens  delineated  on  the  monu- 
ments." "  In  the  third  tablet  on  the  second  side,  the  group 
consists  conformably  with  its  legend,  of  a  two-homed  and  one- 
homed  wild  ox,  and  a  wild  goat  or  antelope."  The  words  for 
each  of  these  animals  occur  immediately  over  it.  ''The 
inscription  further  describes  these  oxen  as  in  the  act  of  lowing, 
and  the  attitude  and  expression,  especially  of  the  one-homed 
animal,  strikingly  corroborates  this  particular  of  the  legend.  In 
column  1.  tablet  1.,  the  great  king,  the  captive  bowing  his  head 
below  his  back,  and  the  attendants  strikiag  both  hands,  appear 
in  the  words  as  well  as  in  the  picture.  The  camels,  the  dephant- 
tusks,  the  water  carriers,  the  paunches  filled  with  gold  dust,  are 
visible  to  the  eye,  while  the  arrow-headed  words  above  simply 
describe  this  representation.  On  this  principle  the  whole  legend 
is  read,  without  the  slightest  recognition  of  the  names  of  any 
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kings^  or  of  the  annals  of  conquest  and  triumph  over  any  speci- 
fied nations^  countries,  persons,  or  towns. 

/8.  The  Behistnn  Rock.  One  sentence  occurs  fifty-eight 
times  in  the  four  hundred  lines.     Bawlinson^s  words  for  it  are 

Thdtiya  Dar(a)yawush  K^hshdyathiya. 
Forster^s  words  are 

Wakar.  wakd,  kamin.  namak.  kukt 

and  his  reading  is  '^  a  cut-short  man  engraving  many  captives 
fastened  by  a  single  rope  by  cutting  and  striking  with  a  mallet.^' 
This  sentence  consequently  describes  the  engraver  himself,  and 
the  figure  supposed  by  Sir  B.  K.  Porter  and  others  to  be  the 
Persian  god  Ormuzd,  is  the  figure  of  the  sculptor  himself,  sus- 
pended in  his  palm-leaf  crate  before  the  cliff".  The  iron  cap  on 
his  head  was  probably  used  to  protect  him  &om  any  falling  frag- 
ments, and  the  hoop  round  his  waist  with  the  coil  of  rope  loand 
it  was  to  prevent  him  from  swinging  against  the  rock»  He  holds 
a  ring  in  his  left  hand  ^^  which  is  a  tambourin  or  cymbal  upon 
which  he  is  beating  with  his  right  hand,  in  accompaniment  to 
his  voice,  with  which,  commemorating  the  completion  of  his 
great  work,  he  is  singing  vodferoxuily  the  burden  of  the  song 
forming  the  contents  of  the  inscriptions.'^  The  writing  states 
''that  he  worked  by  moonlight  and  was  elevated  by  wine.''  The 
last  figure  is  an  Armenian  (£ief :  the  king  is  snapping  his  fingers 
at  him :  the  words  for  ''  snapping  the  fingers  "  are  there.  ''  One 
thing  is  certain,"  Mr.  Porster  adds,  ''that  by  an  alphabet  of  known 
forms  and  powers  and  by  experimental  decipherment,  the  name 
of  Darius  Hystaspes  is  not  discoverable  on  this  monument.  The 
principal  figure  seems  to  be  described  only  by  his  style  and  title 
as  king,  or  king  of  kings.  To  look  for  the  lustory  of  the  Persia 
of  the  Achsemenides  in  such  a  document,  is  about  as  reasonable 
as  to  look  for  the  history  of  the  England  of  the  Plantagenets  in 
the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase.'' 

7.  The  winged  figure  at  Mourgh-ab  covered  with  rams'  horns 
and  an  Egyptian  ornament,  is  supposed  to  have  faced  the  gateway 
of  some  public  edifice  at  Pasargadse.  The  inscription  upon  the 
pillar,  says  Forster,  is  common-place,  and  without  any  self-evident 
connexion  with  the  figure.  "  Instead  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  we 
meet  once  more  with  the  kaki,  or  cut-short  stonemason,  design- 
ing ornamentally  the  royal  eagle  with  outstretched  wings  and 
expanded  hands  in  the  act  of  swooping  upon  its  prey :  bemg  the 
subject  represented  pictorially  upon  the  face  of  the  pillar  under 
the  inscription."  On  comparing  the  characters  at  Behistun  and 
Persepolis,  they  have  several  key  words  in  common,  "  such  as 
rakan,  a  book  or  record  written  with  closely  ruled  lines,  or  with 
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closely  ruled  lines  ornamented  with  points ;  narnaky  writing  orna- 
mentally or  calligrapliically;  kaki,  a  dwarf  or  cut-short  man; 
wakd,  hammerings  poundings  striking  with  a  maUet/^  These 
words  '^  all  relate  alike  to  the  manual  execution  of  the  engraving : 
the  fidelity  of  the  reading  being  certified  by  the  actual  pheno- 
mena/' The  inscriptions  at  PersepoUs  appear  to  be  equally 
trivial  and  unimportant,  being  maioly  explanatory  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sculptures.  Like  those  of  Behistun,  they  are  written 
with  closely  ruled  lines,  and  (only  in  a  diflferent  manner)  orna- 
mented with  points.  One  example  alone  of  decypherment  claims 
insertion  here,  from  the  extraordinary  coincidence  which  it  brings 
to  light  between  the  ancient  and  modem  Persian  appellation  of 
the  palace  of  Persepolis.  Chehel  Minar^  the  palace  of  forty 
pillars  is  its  actual  denomiuation,  and  wakaH  minaVy  ^^the  me- 
tropolis of  pillars/'  is  its  name  in  its  own  arrow-headed  inscrip- 
tions, as  read  by  my  experimental  alphabet.''* 

We  now  propose  to  explain  the  methods  by  which  these  two 
opposite  results  are  produced.  Colonel  Eawlinson's  method  is 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  names  of  certain  Persian 
kings  are  to  be  found  on  the  tri-lingual  legends  of  Persepolis, 
and  that  the  old  Zend  language  will  correctly  interpret  them. 
Mr.  Forster  applies  the  Hamyaritic  or  old  Arabic,  and  tests  his 
words  continually  by  the  Arabic  lexicon  and  by  the  picture  con- 
nected with  the  legend.  The  question  then  is,  whether  the 
language  is  old  Zend  or  old  Arabic ;  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
Indo-Germanic  or  the  Semitic  family  of  languages  ?  Hypothesis 
of  some  sort  is  necessary :  otherwise,  as  there  is  no  clue  to  either 
the  letters  or  the  words,  these  sculptured  scratches  would  remain 
utterly  unmeaning.  They  need  that  mental  discipline  and 
acuteness  which  alone  can  shape  them  into  permanent  consis- 
tency, and  cause  them  to  utter  to  listening  Europe  the  original 
sense  intended  by  the  gravers.  The  sagacity  of  the  interpreter 
chiefly  consists  in  determining  the  right  key  to  begin  with. 
We  must  apply  to  the  subject  what  the  historian  of  the  inductive 
sciences  appositely  calls  "the  colligation  of  facts,"  and  the 
"  consilience  of  incidences."  The  reference  of  the  facts  to  the 
right  fundamental  idea  is  as  necessary  in  philology  as  in  astro- 
nomy. The  science  of  inscription  reading  is  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  astronomy  in  the  time  of  Kepler,  and  the  question 
recurs — Is  Rawlinson  or  Forster  the  Des  Cartes  or  the  Newton 
of  the  science  ?  The  interpreter  of  these  archseological  treasures, 
requires  like  Newton,  "  the  selection  of  the  idea,  the  construction 
of  the  conception,  and  the  determination  of  the  magnitude."    In 

«  Vol.  iii.,  p.  233. 
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a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  Dr.  WheweU,  on 
The  Use  of  Hypothesis  in  Science,  the  important  distinction  is 
pointed  out  between  conscious  and  unconscious  hypothesis. 
Leonardi  da  Vinci  has  well  remarked — Facts  are  the  soldiers, 
and  theory  the  general ;  and  in  investigating  a  subject  at  present 
so  vague  as  that  of  the  Assyrian  alphabet  and  language,  we  are 
apt  unconsciously  to  disdplme  the  soldiers  after  the  measure  of 
our  own  credulity. 

Having  taken  some  pains  to  understand  the  manner  in  which 
both  the  old  Zend  and  the  old  Arabic  are  applied  to  this  subject, 
having  acquired  that  familiarity  with  details  which  the  pursuit  of 
Oriental  languages  for  many  years  may  be  supposed  to  confer, 
and  being  mindftd  of  the  supreme  importance  of  every  possible 
illustration  of  biblical  history,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  historical  system  is  fallacious  and  that  the  pictorial  one 
is  correct. 

We  will  now  furnish  the  reader  with  some  elementary  data 
by  which  he  may  judge  for  himself. 

In  the  year  1802,  Professor  Qrotefend  read  a  paper  on  cunei- 
form inscriptions  before  the  Literary  Society  of  Oottingen,  and 
in  1814-15  he  published  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Fund-gruben 
des  Orients.  Niebuhr  had  published  two  of  the  Persian  ones  at 
Persepolis,*  and  Grotefend  conjectured  that  a  particular  word 
often  repeated  must  signify  ^'king^'  and  that  the  names  and 
titles  of  Persian  kings  would  probably  be  found  there.  He  first 
tried  the  Greek  words  Cyrus,  Darius,  Cambyses,  Xerxes,  and 
Artaxerxes,  and  found  they  would  not  suit.  He  then  made  use 
of  the  Zend^avesta  which  had  been  published  at  Paris'^  by  M. 
Anquetil  du  Perron.  He  there  found  that  Hystaspes  would 
admit  of  being  changed  into  Gushtasp,  Eishtasp,  and  Wistasp. 
Xerxes,  too,  according  to  a  paper  in  the  Memoirs  de  PAcad.  Roy. 
des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxxi.,  might  be  changed  to  Wrorokeshe, 
Warakdie,  or  Kharsha  at  pleasure.  With  this  initiatory  assump- 
tion and  these  flexible  materials,  Grotefend  obtained  twelve 
characters,  which  are  now  deemed  erroneous  by  Colonel  RawUn- 
son«  The  next  attempt  was  that  of  M.  Boumouf,  who  in  1836, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Zend,  read  twenty-four  names  of  one  of 
the  l^ends  of  PersepoKs ;  and  subsequently  Professor  Lassen  of 
Bonn  between  1836  and  1844,  pursued  the  same  system  with 
more  appar^t  success.  Colonel  Bawlinson  was  at  that  time 
copying  from  the  Behistun  Rock,  and  when  Professor  Lassen^s 
alphabet  reached  him,  it  nearly  coincided  with  his  own,  as  they 

*  Vol.  ii.,  lib.  xxiv.,  B.  and  G.  c  1771,  4to. 
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both  assumed  the  correctness  of  Grotefend^s  guess  and  followed 
it  by  reference  to  the  Zend.  It  is  further  believed  that  the 
languages  are  threefold,  viz.,  the  Persian,  Median  and  Assyrian ; 
and  the  Persian  text  is  said  to  contain  forty  distinct  letters  and 
the  Assyrian  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  of  primitive 
characters  is  still  under  debate.  The  sum  of  all  the  primitive 
characters  never  exceeds  forty  said  Grotefend.''  The  alphabet 
contains  above  one  hundred  characters  said  Rawlinson.''  "  The 
alphabet  of  the  Persian  cuneiform  contains  but  thirty-nine  or 
forty  letters ;  in  the  Assyro-Babylonian  inscriptions  there  are 
about  three  hundred  different  characters/'  "Many  of  these 
characters  are  undoubtedly  what  are  termed  ^variants'  that  is, 
merely  a  different  way  of  forming  the  same  letter ;  but  even 
admitting  a  large  number  to  be  so,  and  to  be  interchanged  arbi- 
trarily, still  there  are  between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  letters,  which  appear  to  have  each  their  distinct  phonetic 
value.^y 

Every  Oriental  scholar  who  is  accustomed  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  alphabets  and  the  precise  exactness  of  the  wording  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  must  be  struck  with  the  vagueness  of  these 
numerous  conjectures.  The  inductive  process  of  reasoning  seems 
to  have  no  scope,  for  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  here  based  is 
ever  shifting  and  uncertain.  We  feel  surprised  that  it  never 
occurred  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  to  whom 
Colonel  Rawlinson's  ingenious  papers  are  addressed,  to  object 
in  limine  to  the  whole  scheme,  and  to  apply  their  knowledge  of 
the  Indo-G«rmanic  languages  to  the  discovery  of  an  alphabet  by 
the  strictness  of  analogical  reasoning.  And  when  we  remember 
that  this  arbitrary  key  has  been  applied  to  the  Nineveh  discove- 
ries, and  has  produced  words  similar  to  Sargon,  Hezekiah,  Jeru- 
salem and  Jehu,  and  has  led  to  the  supposed  identification  of 
Semiramis  and  Nitocris,  Antiochus  and  Seleucus,  the  importance 
of  the  question  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  If  it  were  only  an 
exercise  of  critical  sldll  in  Eastern  languages,  it  might  be  Irft  to 
those  who  disport  themselves  with  these  elegant  recreations,  but 
as  it  trenches  upon  the  domain  of  scriptural  history,  we  ought 
to  guard  ourselves  against  self-deception,  and  put  every  assertion 
to  the  severest  test  before  we  admit  an  additional  element  among 
undoubted  and  well-established  truths. 

It  may  now  be  asked.  How  came  the  names  of  Darius, 
Xerxes,  and  other  kings  to  be  introduced  into  the  very  first 
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"  constraction  of  the  idea  ?''  The  reply  is  as  follows :  the 
Rosetta  stone  had  lately  been  discovered,  and  its  value  for  the 
decipherment  of  Egyptian  monuments  was  then  beginning  to  be 
appreciated.  The  name  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Greek  suggested  the 
probability  that  it  might  be  found  in  the  enchorial  and  hiero- 
glyphic portions  of  the  tablet,  and  this  conjecture  was  rewarded 
wilii  success.  But  that  pillar  was  erected  b.c.  196  after  the  coro- 
nation of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  at  Memphis.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary similarity  between  this  comparatively  modem  stele  at 
Memphis,  and  the  ancient  cuneiform  engravings  at  Behistun 
and  Persepohs.  The  argument  from  analogy  foils  altogether, 
and  the  suggestion  of  a  fallacious  analogy  only  leads  the  inquirer 
still  further  from  the  truth.  Not  one  letter  of  either  of  the 
three  Asiatic  languages  was  known  with  certainty,  and  there  was 
no  single  philological  reason  to  fix  on  the  name  of  any  Persian 
king.  There  is  no  certainty  that  either  Darius  or  Xerxes  bmlt 
any  portion  of  Persepolis.  Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  and 
Susa,  and  gives  ample  details  of  the  magnificence  of  Darius 
Hystaspes  and  of  the  extent  of  his  twenty  satrapies,  never  men- 
tions it.  Ctesias  and  Xenophon  are  equally  silent.  No  writer 
within  many  hundred  years  after  their  times  alludes  to  it.  Now 
Herodotus  visited  the  Eretrian  capidves  at  Susa  fifty  years  after 
Darius  had  planted  them  there :  this  capital  of  the  Persian 
empire  was  not  far  distant  from  Persepolis ;  so  that  his  silence  is 
very  significant,  and  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  belief  that 
this  splendid  ^^  metropolis  of  pillars "  was  really  constructed  or 
enlarged  by  Darius  Hystaspes. 

Again;  the  first  erroneous  hypothesis  leads  to  a  mistaken 
method  of  interpreting  the  Persian  characters  by  means  of  the 
Zend.  To  assign  forty  letters  to  the  Persian  alphabet,  and  more 
than  one  hundred,  besides  "  variants,"  to  the  Assyrian,  is  very 
Tinphilological.  The  oldest  Asiatic  languages  have  the  fewest 
characters.  Colonel  B;awlLnson,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  published  in  1850,  was  then  so  dissatis- 
fied with  his  own  eflforts,  that  he  was  disposed  "  to  abandon  the 
study  altogether  in  utter  despair  of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory 
result."  This  was  before  the  supposed  discovery  of  Jehu,  the 
son  of  Omri,  on  the  black  obelisk ;  and  no  one  who  peruses  the 
conjectural  guess-work  of  the  notes  to  that  pamphlet  would  have 
been  surprised  at  his  doing  so.  Besides,  the  first  error  as  to 
the  Persian  kings  has  blinded  the  view  as  to  the  correct  use  of 
the  Zend-avesta.  When  this  work  was  first  brought  to  Europe 
by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  it  was  confessedly  in  a  most  corrupt 
and  imperfect  state.  Its  genuiaeness  was  denied  by  Sir  W. 
Jones  and  the  best  oriental  scholars  of  the  time ;  it  was  then 

c  c  2 
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supposed  to  be  a  modem  forgery  in  the  patois  of  the  country. 
Foreign  priental  scholars  have  now  allowed  that  it  holds  the 
same  position  among  the  Parsees  as  the  Vedas  do  among  the 
Brahmins.  Boumouf  first  purified  the  text,  and  Westergaard, 
one  of  the  most  exact  of  Sanscrit  scholars,  has  restored  the 
purity  of  the  language  by  rigidly  basing  its  structure  on  the 
Sanscrit.  Its  utility  in  reading  the  Persian  tablets  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  extracts  from  Grote  and  Wheeler. 
'^  The  Zend  language  was  spoken  in  the  space  of  country  com- 
prised between  the  Indus  on  the  east,  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  north,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  ocean  on 
the  south,  and  the  line  of  Mount  Zagros  to  the  west.^V  Wheeler 
in  his  new  manual  of  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  correctly 
states  that  the  old  Persian  dialects  were  spoken  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Indus.  The  Zend  was  used  in  Media,  the  Pehlvi  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  Parsee  in  Persia.  The  Semitic  or  Syro- 
Arabian  dialects  were  spoken  between  the  Halys  and  the  Tigris, 
and  from  the  heights  of  Caucasus  to  the  south  of  Arabia.  Foreign 
scholars  have  prepared  ample  materials  by  the  various  editions  of 
the  Zend-avesta,  and  of  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  various 
cognate  languages.  For  instance,  Boumouf^s  Yat^aj  1843, 
Paris,  contains  a  purified  text,  and  has  already  been  much  used 
in  these  investigations.  J.  Romer's  illustrations  of  the  Zend  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iv.,  p.  352,  may 
be  consulted ;  as  well  as  Benfey^s  Zerditsht,  1850 ;  N.  L.  Wes- 
tergaard^s  Zend-avesta,  1852  (Copenhagen),  and  the  Bundebeshy 
1851 ;  and  Brocklaus^  edition,  Leipsic,  1850,  and  SpiegePs, 
Leipsic,  1852.  Such  publications  afford  the  groundwork  for  a 
better  reading  of  the  Persian  portions  than  has  yet  been  given. 

The  Assyrian  and  Nineveh  inscriptions  are,  we  think,  Semitic, 
and  the  ease  and  apparent  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  Forster 
reads  them,  sanctions  this  conclusion.  That  eminent  orientalist, 
the  late  Hebrew  Professor  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Mill,  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  Speaking  of  the  Semitic  languages  in  a  letter  to 
the  B;Oyal  Commissioners  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he 
says  :  ^^  The  recently-discovered  remains  of  the  ancient  Assyrian 
empire  have  indeed  afforded  to  our  own  times  an  accession,  which 
no  preceding  age  had  anticipated,  to  our  means  of  exploring  the 
ancient  Aramaean  language  as  it  existed  prior  to  its  records  in 
the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra." 

There  is  also  a  very  strong  a  priori  argument  against  Colonel 
Rawlinson^s  explanation  of  the  Nimroud  obelisk.  Ancient 
Asiatic  monarcli^  never  wrote  history  backwards  from  themselves 

9  History  g/  Greece y  vol.  iv.,  chap,  xxxiii. 
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to  their  sixth  ancestors.  Such  a  supposition  violates  all  the 
known  laws  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  The  conquerors  of 
Western  Asia^  who  carved  their  way  by  their  swords  to  exten- 
sive empire  and  to  a  world-wide  renown,  are  all  formed  upon  the 
same  historic  type ;  and  Asiatic  history  has  its  laws,  which  are 
as  permanent  in  operation  as  those  of  gravitation  in  astronomy 
or  of  definite  proportions  in  chemistry.  For  instance,  had  as- 
tronomers been  told  that  the  unseen  planet  Neptune  revolved 
round  the  sun,  according  to  a  law  varying  inversely  as  the  cube 
of  the  distance,  they  would  never  have  believed  in  either  the 
planet  or  the  planet-finder.  Similarly,  no  archaeologist  con- 
versant with  the  records  of  ancient  Asia  can  believe  that  Te- 
menbar  II.  inscribed  upon  that  black  marble  piUar  the  exploits 
of  his  various  predecessors.  The  typical  character  of  "  the  great 
king'^  is  precisely  that  attributed  in  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar : 
'^  This  is  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built.^^  It  is  invariably 
compounded  of  three  fixed  principles ;  viz.,  warlike  energies, 
religious  shew,  and  the  utmost  sensual  enjoyment.  Such  men 
universally  leave  their  forefathers  to  die  out  of  remembrance, 
and  set  up  "  golden  images,"  as  on  the  plains  of  Dura,  to  their 
own  personal  magnificence  and  ambition.  All  the  traditions  of 
ancient  Nineveh  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Eusebius,  and  Justin,  concur  in  establishing  and  con- 
firming this  weU-known  law  of  Asiatic  monarchy. 

Again  j  there  is  the  greatest  possible  danger  on  Grotefend^s 
assumption  of  finding  what  you  beforehand  expect  ought  to  be 
discovered.  When  once  you  conjecture  that  Darius  and  Xerxes 
ought  to  appear,  and  then  invent  a  method  by  which  they  shall 
be  displayed,  the  mind  suggests  how  all  the  rest  must  be  deve- 
loped. The  details  of  battles,  the  names  of  places  and  persons 
and  countries  already  known  to  us,  gradually  reappear  in  the 
midst  of  similar  interpretations  altogether  new  to  us.  If,  too, 
Ya'wa  and  Kh'wum'r^vi  are  allowed  to  be  significant  of  Jehu 
and  Omri,  the  mind  naturally  travels  along  the  scriptural  road  : 
other  coincidences  suggest  Hezekiah  and  Hazael,  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib;  and  knowing  what  ought  to  be  found,  we  are 
unconsciously  led  to  imagine  that  it  is  there.  This  method  of 
interpretation  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  schemes  of  some 
expositors  of  the  dates  of  Holy  Writ.  They  begin  with  the 
year-day  theory,  and  thus  stretch  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
through  the  history  of  Europe  down  to  our  own  days.  Even  if 
we  allow  their  principle  to  be  correct,  its  development  gives  rise 
to  the  most  fanciful  delusions.  Each  expositor  has  his  own 
method  of  fimng  a  few  permanent  points  of  coincidence  between 
the  prophecy  and  the  history,  and  afterwards  needs  the  greatest 
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ingenuity  to  adjust  his  scheme  to  the  obstinate  facts  which  inter- 
vene. Every  original  thinker  has  his  own  method  of  reconciKng 
the  history  with  the  prophecy,  and  thus  we  have  an  endless  variety 
of  dates^  each  advocated  with  tenacious  pertinacity.  Let  any 
one  reflect  upon  the  number  of  expositions  of  DanieVs  seventy 
weeks,  and  of  his  "time,  times,  and  half  a  time,^^  upon  the 
year-day  hypothesis,  and  he  will  then  judge  of  the  number  of 
possible  solutions  of  the  Nineveh  difficulties  on  the  scheme  of 
Grotefend.  At  present,  indeed,  so  very  few  are  competent  to 
judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  solutions  offered  them  by  Raw- 
linson  and  Hincks,  that  the  majority  of  readers  take  for  granted 
whatever  is  submitted  to  their  notice.  But  when  biblical  scho- 
lars have  taken  the  pains  to  acquire  sufficient  Zend  to  follow 
these  leaders  in  this  new  field  of  research,  they  will  soon  become 
competent  to  strike  out  new  paths  for  themselves,  and  to  display 
as  many  kings,  victories,  triumphs,  and  nations  as  the  records 
of  Asia  afford  from  Sardanapalus  to  Antiochus  the  Great. 

We  have  now  only  to  explain  briefly  Forster^s  method  of  pro- 
ceeding. He  assumes  that  the  Assyrian  belongs  to  the  Semitic  or 
Syro- Arabic  family  of  languages,  and  that  if  a  correct  alphabet 
can  be  formed,  its  words  will  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Hamyaritic 
or  old  Arabic.  Having  long  been  familiar  with  such  pursuits, 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  simple  alphabet,  and  he  trusts 
to  the  Arabic  lexicon  for  the  meaning  of  the  separate  words. 
Wherever  there  is  a  device,  as  on  the  Nimroud  obelisk  and  the 
Behistun  rock,  he  expects  to  find  those  words  which  are  the 
Arabic  names  for  the  things  and  actions  represented  to  the  eye. 
His  alphabet  of  the  Nimroud  obelisk  consists  of  twelve  letters, 
and  every  sentence  turns  out  explanatory  of  the  picture  over 
which  it  stands.  When  the  picture  contains  camels  or  captives, 
elephants'  tusks,  horses,  or  grooms,  then  the  alphabet  supplies 
the  words  which  are  the  Arabic  names,  and  may  be  shewn  to  be 
so  by  the  use  of  the  lexicon.  Thirteen  letters  are  required  for 
the  Behistun  rock,  slightly  different  in  form,  and  maMng  intel- 
ligible sense,  which  is  verified  by  the  sculpture  presented  to  the 
eye.  Thus,  the  sentence  repeated  fifty-eight  times  has  been 
quoted :  its  separate  words  are — 

wakar  -Jj  cutting,  cleaving. 

waka  «Jj  striking  with  a  hammer. 

kamin  ^^^  fastening  captives  together  by  a  single  rope. 

namak  ^j^  engraving. 

kuki  l/j-^  ^  cut-short  man,  a  dwarf. 
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We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Porster's  own  work  for  similar 
examples^  simply  stating  our  impression  that  his  principle  is  the 
correct  one. 

Another  specimen  may  be  given  from  a  short  sentence  in 
Layard^s  Nineveh  and  its  Remains^  vol.  ii.,  p.  180.  Ten  letters 
of  a  hammer-shaped  character  occur  on  some  painted  bricks  in 
the  earhest  palace  of  Nimroud.  Porster  divides  them  into  three 
words,  thus : — 

rasa        «^^    joining,  cramping  together, 
toob     <— luJ?     a  baked  brick, 
laht         laaj)     to  paint. 

Hence  the  clause  becomes,  '^painted  bricks  cemented  to- 
gether,"— ^the  sense  which  Layard  has  unconsciously  suggested 
as  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

Having  already  given  an  account  of  the  two  methods  of 
reading  the  Mourgh-ab  tablet,  we  now  offer  some  reasons  why 
that  of  Grotefend  is  untenable. 

Professor  Lassen,  in  his  Zeitschrift  Jur  die  Kunde  des  Morgen- 
landes,  records  it  thus :  ''  Adam  Qurus  Kahdjathija  Hakhdma- 
nisija,  I  am  Cyrus,  the  king,  an  Achcsmenian'^  First  of  all, 
there  is  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  assertion  that  Mourgh-ab 
is  really  the  burial-place  of  Cyrus.  Nothing  in  the  East  is  less 
trustworthy  than  the  traditional  sites  of  the  tombs  of  celebrated 
persons.  Christians,  Mahomedans,  and  Jews  have  for  successive 
ages  united  in  veneration  for  the  supposed  burial-places  of  cele- 
brated characters.  Yet  scholars  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Jonah^s  tomb  really  exists  at  Mosul  or  RachePs  at  Eamah,  or 
those  of  Esther  and  Mordecai  at  Hamadan,  or  that  of  the  mother 
of  Solomon  at  Moughab.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  described  his 
visit  to  that  of  Rachel,  and  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  has  narrated  his 
travels  to  those  of  Esther  and  Mordecai  and  the  mother  of 
Solomon.  The  tomb  of  Ajax  is  still  said  to  exist  at  Troy  and 
that  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenae.  Yet  no  one  supposes  there  is 
any  proof  that  these  are  their  real  burying  places :  it  is  all  as 
fabulous  as  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  within  the  mound  at 
Nimroud.  We  are  in  truth  exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  real 
occurrences  of  the  life  of  Cyrus,  and  of  the  manner  and  place 
of  his  death.  The  three  historians  who  lived  nearest  to  his  age 
all  differ  irreconcileably.  It  is  quite  a  matter  of  opinion  whether 
Herodotus  or  Xenophon  or  Ctesias  is  most  worthy  of  credit ; 
but  if  we  select  one  of  them  as  our  authority,  we  must  reject 
both  the  others.  Herodotus  is  usually  thought  to  have  obtained 
the  best  information,  but  he  states  that  Cyrus  was  killed  in 
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battle  with  queen  Tomyris,  and  gives  no  countenance  whatever 
to  his  burial  amid  the  sacred  sepulchres  of  Fasargadse.  Grote 
in  his  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.,  p.  288,  follows  this  tradition^ 
and  adds  that  ^^his  tomb  was  honoured  and  watched  till  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Persian  empire/^  He  quotes  as  his  authori- 
ties Arrian,  v.,  4,  14;  Justin,  i.,  8;  and  Strabo,  xi.,  p.  312; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Strabo  lived  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  five  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  and 
Arrian  and  Justin  one  hundred  years  later  stiU.  Arrian  indeed 
relates  that  Alexander  the  Great  ordered  Aristobulus  to  repair 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Fasargadse ;  but  two  hundred  years  had 
elapsed  before  Alexander  was  there,  and  tradition  had  then  been 
busy  with  the  venerable  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  The  cuneiform  characters  might  have  been  incised 
after  the  tradition  became  prevalent,  but  aU  is  conjecture  with- 
out the  slightest  foundation  for  its  superstructure.  Allowing, 
too,  that  some  artist  living  many  years  after  the  decease  of 
Cyrus  desired  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  he  would  use  the  Greek  form  of  the  word.  The  Persian 
historians  call  him  Kai  Khosru.  Sir  W.  Jones  says :  "  I  call 
him  without  fear  of  contradiction  Cai  Kliosrau;  for,  I  shall  then 
only  doubt  that  the  Khosrau  of  Ferdousi  was  the  Cyrus  of  the 
first  Greek  historians,  and  the  hero  of  the  oldest  political  and 
moral  romance,  when  I  doubt  that  Louis  Quatorze  and  Louis  XIV. 
were  one  and  the  same  French  king."*  Grotefend's  introduction 
of  the  word  '^  Achsemenian "  is  more  fanciftd  stiQ.  Bryant  has 
great  probability  in  his  favour  when  he  states  that  this  word, 
Achsemenes,  denotes  the  ^^  solar  race'^  as  descended  fix)m  Ham 
(Cham),  and  takes  the  Greek  Achsemenidse  for  the  sun-wor- 
shippers.* Pasargadae,  says  D^Herbelot,  signifies  son  of  the  house 
or  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  Persia.*  Such  derivations  warn 
us  that  we  are  not  hastily  to  adopt  the  Greek  forms  of  Persian 
words,  and  to  expect  them  to  reappear  in  their  Greek  clothing 
upon  the  engraved  monuments  of  ancient  Persia.  The  more  the 
subject  is  critically  examined,  the  less  reason  is  there  for  be- 
lieviQg  that  the  Mourgh-ab  tablet  was  intended  to  refer  to  Cyrus 
the  Great. 

In  condusidn,  then,  we  think  there  is  more  evidence  in  favour 
of  Forster's  theory  than  for  that  of  Grotefend,  Hincks,  and  Eaw- 
linson.  The  deep  interest  which  all  bibHcal  scholars  must  feel  in 
the  subject,  makes  us  anxious  to  know  the  opinions  of  those  who 
are  qualified  to  pass  an  enlightened  judgment ;  and  our  object  in 

*  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  106.  »  Vol.  i.,  p.  105.     8vo. 

*  Vol.  iv.,  p.  551. 
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writing  this  paper  will  be  answered  if  it  should  elicit  any  remarks 
which  may  throw  fresh  light  on  this  attractive  feature  of  the 
Nineveh  discoveries. 

T.  M. 
The  Vicarage,  Sheriff  HtUtany  near  York, 
March  Ist,  1855. 


ii*iit  While  the  Editor  does  not  agree  with  the  view  taken  in  the  above  paper,  he 
hopes  its  insertion  will  lead  to  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  following  article 
wiU  shew  that  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hincks  and  his  coadjutors  proceed  on  a  scientific 
basis. 


ON   ASSYBIAN    VE&B& 

Sect.  I. — Introductory. 


1.  Thebe  are  five  things  to  be  considered,  in  respect  to  which 
Assyrian  verbs  may  differ.  I  will  first  state  what  these  are ;  and 
I  wiU  then  proceed  to  consider  them  in  the  order  which  appears 
to  me  most  advantageous,  having  respect  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances by  which  our  knowledge  of  them  is  at  present  limited. 

2.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  form  of  the  root. 
Roots  have  for  the  most  part  three  letters.  A  few  have  a  greater 
number,  but  I  think  not  so  many  as  in  the  cognate  languages. 
According  to  the  best  estimate  which  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
make  (which,  however,  is  a  very  rough  one),  two  thirds  of  the 
Assyrian  roots  occur  with  the  same  significations  in  some  one  or 
more  of  the  three  cognate  languages,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic. 

3.  It  has  been  the  custom  with  Hebrew  grammarians  to  take 
a  triliteral  verb  as  a  standard,  and  to  use  the  forms  of  it  to 
denote  all  analogous  forms  of  both  regular  and  irregular  verbs. 
This  method  presents  obvious  advantages,  and  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  who  have  treated  of  the  verbal  forms  in  the 
cognate  languages.  I  wish  to  follow  the  same  method  as  far  as 
it  is  practicable,  and  I  therefore  choose  a  root  which  comes  as 
near  to  that  which  was  selected  by  the  old  Hebrew  grammarians 
as  I  could  choose,  consistently  with  the  condition  that  it  should 
contain  no  letter  of  indistinct  or  uncertain  sound,  or  which  did 
not  admit  of  being  doubled.  Such  is  the  root  of  which  apkul  is 
a  form.     I  am  not  aware  that  it  existed  in  the  old  Assyrian  Ian- 
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guage;  but  this  does  not  appear  an  objection  to  its  being  used  as 
a  standard ;  and  it  may  be  translated,  if  necessary,  by  the  auxi- 
liary verb  "  to  do/^  Irregular  verbs  may  be  described  as  they 
usually  are  by  Hebrew  grammarians ;  only  that  the  second  radi- 
cal must  be  called  kaph,  I  will  use  also  a  description  which  is 
not  known  in  Hebrew.  By  a  "defective  in  weak  lamed/^  I 
mean  one  in  which  the  third  radical  disappears,  but  in  which  it 
does  not  yet  appear  what  that  radical  was.  It  is  a  name  which 
implies  ignorance,  but  which  wiU  be  useful  tiU  that  ignorance  is 
removed. 

4.  The  second  thing  to  be  considered  in  respect  to  verbs  is 
the  alteration  which  they  imdergo  in  the  different  conjugations. 
Assyrian  verbs  admit  all  the  seven  conjugations  recognized  as 
regular  by  Hebrew  grammarians,  and  certain  others  also ;  how 
many  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  state.  Of  these  seven,  the  first 
four  are  almost  identical  in  form  with  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
ones ;  but  in  the  last  three  there  is  an  important  difference ;  the 
Assyrian  has  sin  in  place  of  the  Hebrew  ^,  as  a  characteristic ; 
and  this  is  not  displaced,  as  the  Hebrew  characteristic  is,  by 
the  preformatives  of  the  persons. 

5.  The  third  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  change  which 
verbs  undergo,  in  order  that  they  may  express  action  in  different 
times  and  under  different  circumstances.  The  changes  to  which 
I  allude  are  called  moods  and  tenses ;  and,  putting  aside  these 
forms  which  are  more  properly  nouns  than  verbs ;  I  mean,  of 
course,  infinitives  and  participles;  there  remain  seven  simple 
tenses  in  the  Assyrian  verb.  Five  of  these  are  indicative,  one 
optative  or  precative,  and  one  imperative.  The  subjunctive  mood 
is  expressed  by  adding  an  enclitic  to  the  tenses  of  the  indicative. 

6.  Of  the  five  indicative  tenses,  one  expresses  continued  or 
habitual  action,  and  is  formed,  Uke  the  Hebrew  preterite,  by  ad- 
ditions made  at  the  end  only.  The  third  person  singular  mas- 
culine of  this  tense  in  the  first,  or  qal,  conjugation  may  be 
considered  to  be  the  root.  The  four  other  indicative  tenses 
express  transient  action,  and  all  take  preformatives,  like  the 
Hebrew  future.  I  call  them  the  aorist,  or  simple  preterite,  the 
present,  the  preter-perfect,  and  the  future.  The  two  last  are 
secondary  forms,  being  derived  &om  the  two  first  by  certain 
additions. 

7.  The  fourth  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  change  in  verbs, 
which  fits  them  to  denote  action  by  different  persons.  Each 
tx3nse,  with  the  exception  of  the  imperative,  appears  to  admit  ten 
forms,  of  which  five  are  singular  and  five  plural.  The  first  per- 
son has  one  form  of  the  common  gender ;  the  second  and  third 
persons  have  two  forms,  a  masculine  and  a  feminine. 
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8.  The  fifth  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  modification  which 
the  simple  form  of  the  different  tenses  may  undergo  fix)m  what 
may  be  considered  accidental  circumstances.  These  modifica- 
tions are  of  three  kinds,  which  I  propose  to  distinguish  as  aug- 
ment, af^,  and  enclitic.  They  are  all  additions  at  the  end  of 
the  simple  form ;  and  all  three,  or  any  two  of  them,  may  occur 
together.  When  this  happens,  the  augment  always  precedes  the 
affix,  and  the  enclitic  always  terminates  the  word. 

9.  The  order  in  which  I  propose  to  proceed  is  the  following. 
I  begin  with  the  aorist  of  the  qal  conjugation.  I  give  its  forms 
in  the  assumed  regular  verb,  pakil ;  and  I  then  consider  their 
modifications  by  the  addition  of  augments,  affixes,  and  enclitics. 
I  then  illustrate  these  forms  by  examples  taken  firom  regular 
verbs  and  from  irregular  verbs  of  different  classes.  Having 
treated  of  this  tense,  which  is  the  most  common,  and  therefore 
the  most  important  of  all,  I  proceed  to  the  other  tenses  of  the 
qal  conjugation ;  and  then  to  the  other  conjugations. 
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10.  The  aorist  or  simple  preterite,  which  is  translated  by  the 
English  simple  preterite,  as  "  I  saw,^'  ^'  I  burned,'^  approximates 
in  form  to  the  Hebrew  tense  which  is  commonly  called  the 
fixture,  but  by  some  grammarians  the  present,  or  the  aorist ;  to 
the  Syriac  tense  which  is  called  by  Jahn  the  second  aorist ;  and 
to  the  Arabic  tense  which  De  Sacy  calls  the  conditional  aorist. 
In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings,  it  is 
by  far  the  most  common  tense  j  occurring  most  probably  as  fre- 
quently as  all  the  other  tenses  taken  together. 

11.  In  regular  verbs,  and  in  verbs  which  are  only  irregular  as 
to  their  first  radical,  the  aorist  of  qal  admits  three  varieties,  as  in 
Arabic ;  the  vowel  which  follows  the  second  radical  being  some- 
times u,  sometimes  i,  and  sometimes  a.  Generally  speakmg,  the 
same  vowel  is  used  in  all  the  numbers  and  persons ;  and  I  account 
for  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  by  supposing  that  certain  verbs 
admitted  two  of  the  three  varieties  indifferently.  It  may  be  the 
case  also  that  the  addition  of  a  vowel,  and  especially  if  a  u,  to 
the  third  radical  may  have  suggested  a  euphonic  change  of  the 
vowel  preceding  the  third  radical,  so  as  to  make  it  identical  with 
that  which  followed  it.  In  this  manner,  while  the  singular  was 
always  ipkal,  the  plural  might  have  been  ipkulu  as  well  as  ipkalu. 
These  observations  having  been  made,  I  consider  it  sufficient  to 
give  the  standard  forms  of  the  u  variety,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon.    It  will  be  understood  that  i  or  a  may  be  substituted  for 
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u  between  *  and  /.  Of  course,  when  I  come  to  give  examples  of 
actual  verbs,  I  will  give  them  with  the  vowels  that  I  find  them 
to  have  had. 

12.  Of  the  ten  forms  which  the  aorist  assumes  in  the  dif- 
ferent numbers  and  persons,  three  are  very  common ;  those  of 
the  first  person  singular,  and  of  the  third  person  masculine 
singular  and  plural.  A  tolerable  number  of  instances  of  the 
second  person  masculine  singular  has  been  met  with ;  and  a  few 
of  the  third  person  feminine  singular  and  plural,  and  of  the  first 
person  plural ;  just  sufficient  to  verify  what  might  be  inferred 
from  similar  forms  in  the  cognate  languages.  The  remaining 
three  forms  are  as  yet  only  iirferred  from  their  analogy  to  other 
forms  in  Assyrian,  and  to  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  cognate 
languages ;  but  the  grounds  of  inference  are  so  solid  that  no 
reasonable  doubt  can  exist  as  to  these  forms  being  the  true  ones. 
I  enclose  them,  however,  for  distinction  with  brackets. 

13.  I  place  by  the  side  of  the  standard  forms  of  the  Assyrian 
aorist  of  qal,  for  convenience  of  comparison,  the  corresponding 
Hebrew,  CJhaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  forms ;  and  also  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  the  Ethiopic  forms.  I  do  not 
give  the  whole  of  the  Ethiopic  forms,  because  they  do  not  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  Assyrian  aorist,  but  of  the  present. 


1.    C.    8. 

dpkul 

epkol 

epkul 

epkul 

apkul 

.'—1 

2.  m.  8. 

t^pkul 

tipkol 

tipkul 

tepkul 

tapkul 

t— 1 

2.   f.  8. 

[t^pkuU] 

tipkiOi 

tipkiilin 

tepkiilin 

tapkuli 

t^U 

3.  m.  s. 

ipkul 

[y]ipkol 

[y]ipkul 

t  nepkul 

yapkul 

y~l 

3.   f.  8. 

tapkul 

tipkol 

tipkul 

tepkul 

tapkul 

t— 1 

1.  c.  p. 

ndpkul 

Wpkol!  >'v 

nipkul 

nepkul 

napkul 

n— 1 

2.  m.  p. 

[tdpkulu] 

tipkaiu 

tipkiimn 

tepkaiAn 

tapkulii 

t— lu 

2.  f.  p. 

[tdpkuU] 

tipkolna 

tipkiiiaii 

tepkiilon 

tapkulna 

t— 1& 

3.  m.  p. 

ipkulu 

[y]ipkttlu 

[y]ipkfilun 

tnepkaiun 

yapkulu 

y — ^lu 

3.  f.  p. 

fpkula 

ttipkolna 

[y]ipkiil&n 

fnepkiilon 

yapkulna 

y-l& 

14.  A  few  observations  on  the  preceding  forms  appear  to  be 
needed.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  I  use  ii  to  express  the 
moveable  or  sounded  shewa,  :,  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  and 
the  short  Syriac  vowel  which  is  pronounced  in  certain  cases,  but 
not  written.  This  appears  to  me  as  proper  a  mode  of  expressing 
it  as  could  be  adopted.  I  have  prefixed  an  obelus,  f,  to  one 
Hebrew,  and  three  Syriac  forms,  which,  being  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  the  cognate  languages — ^the  Assyrian,  as  well  as 
those  previously  known — are  almost  certain  corruptions.    I  have 
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inserted  in  brackets  the  initial  y  of  the  third  person  in  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee,  beKeving  that  these  forms,  if  properly  pronounced, 
wonld  begin  with  i  and  not  yi.  It  appears  to  me  that  i  may 
denote  i  as  weU  as^u;  and  I  am  induced  to  give  it  this  value 
partly  from  Assyrian  analogy;  (I  cannot,  however,  assign  my 
reasons  for  writing  ip  rather  than  yap,  till  I  have  treated  of 
the  aorist  of  some  irregular  verbs,  and  of  the  present  tense ;)  and 
partly  from  thinking  that  the  corrupt  Syriac  form  nip  is  much 
more  easily  deduced  from  ip  than  yip.  To  prefix  n  to  a  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel  seems  a  very  natural  process.  Witness 
our  common  abbreviations  nan,  ned,  nol ;  our  n£wt  for  eft ;  and 
the  Anglicised  Irish  proper  names  Neagh,  Newry,  and  Nore.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  change  of  ^  to  n  seems  a  very  unnatural  one. 

15.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  marked  the  first  syllable 
of  all  the  Assyrian  forms  as  accented.  My  reason  for  so  doing 
is  this — I  have  observed  that  in  defectives  in  Pe-nun,  where  apkul 
becomes  akkul,  for  ankul,  the  form  akul  is  very  frequently  sub- 
stituted. Now,  it  appears  to  me  that,  while  these  forms  are  very 
similar  in  sound  if  the  accent  be  on  the  first  syllable,  they  would 
not  be  liaUe  to  be  confounded  if  it  were  on  the  last.  If  this 
case  stood  alone,  I  should  probably  not  have  laid  much  stress  on 
it ;  but  I  have  observed  that  there  is  generally  one  syllable  in 
each  form,  where  if  a  vowel  be  followed  by  a  single  consonant, 
that  consonant  is  liable  to  be  doubled ;  or  if  it  be  followed  by  a 
consonant  which  by  analogy  should  be  double,  that  consonant  is 
liable  to  be  expressed  but  once.  A  careftd  examination  of  such 
eases  has  enabled  me  to  determine  the  accented  syDable  in  almost 
every  form.  As  an  instance  of  the  reverse  process  to  that  in  the 
last  example,  I  will  mention  the  present  in  qal,  apdkil,  which  is 
liable  to  be  written  apdkkil ;  as  in  the  word  iqdhbi,  "  he  says,^* 
which  occurs  so  very  frequently  in  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions. 
It  is  from  a  defective  in  ''  weak  lamed  '*  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  in  use  in  any  of  the  cognate  languages,  but  which 
may  be  connected  with  our  ''  quoth.^*  I  have  found  this  verb 
written  with  a  single  b  in  several  Assyrian  inscriptions;  and  it  is 
certainly  not  a  Pihel  form,  as  I  at  first  supposed  it  to  be ;  as  will 
be  abundantly  manifest  when  I  come  to  treat  of  that  conjuga- 
tion. 

When  I  say  that  a  word  is  liable  to  be  written  in  a  certain 
manner,  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  imply  that  that 
is  an  equally  proper  manner.  I  regard  dqqur  as  the  only  correct 
mode  of  writing  the  word  signifying  "  I  dug  up,^^  from  npa ;  and 
iqdbi  as  the  only  correct  mode  of  expressing,  "  he  says,'^  from 
nap;  but  from  the  corrupt  orthography  dqur  and  iqdbbi,  I  infer 
the  position  of  the  accent,  just  as  from  the  bad  spelling  of  a 
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Greek  manuscript^  the  mode  of  pronoundng  some  of  the  voweb 
may  be  inferred. 

16.  I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  augmeait  which  is  attached 
to  certain  verbs,  and  to  verbs  generally  imder  certain  circnm- 
stances.  There  are  two  distinct  augments,  which  I  propose  to 
call  the  augment  of  locomotion  and  the  augment  of  r^imen. 
They  are  identical  when  appended  to  a  verbal  form  which  ends 
with  a  consonant ;  but  they  differ  when  the  forms  which  they 
augment  terminate  in  a  vowel.  The  augment  of  locomotion  is 
appended  under  all  circumstances  to  the  great  majority  of  verbs 
which  expresses  locomotion.  It  consists  of  the  syllable  a  after 
a  form  ending  with  a  consonant,  and  of  ni  after  one  ending  with 
a  vowel.  Thus  we  should  have  apkuld,  ipkuldy  ipkuluni.  The 
augment  of  regimen  is  appended  to  a  verb  transitive  if  its  regi- 
men follows  it,  whether  that  regimen  be  a  noun  or  an  affix  of 
the  first  or  second  person.  Affixes  of  the  third  person  are 
attached  to  the  verb  without  this  augment,  as  dskun-sunu,  ^'  I 
placed  them,"  immaru-su,  "they  saw  him ;"  both  which  occur 
in  the  sixty-third  line  of  the  Behistun  inscription.  Analogy 
seems  to  require  that  the  accent  in  such  cases  as  these  should 
retain  its  place,  the  affix  or  its  first  syllable  probably  receiving  a 
secondary  accent.  This  augment  of  regimen  is  the  same  as  that 
of  locomotion  for  forms  ending  in  a  consonant ;  but  after  those 
which  end  in  a  vowel  it  is  hi,  in  place  of  n(.  It  is  so  generally 
the  case  that  I  consider  it  a  rule,  that  this  augment  of  regimen 
is  added  when  a  noun  in  the  accusative  follows  the  verb  and  not 
when  it  precedes  it.  Neither  part  of  this  rule  is,  however,  inva- 
riably observed  :  and  there  are  certain  forms  which  are  exceed- 
ingly common,  in  which  a  dental  is  inserted  after  the  first 
radical,  to  which  this  augment  is  never  appended.  This  has  led 
me  to  think  that  these  forms  do  not  constitute  a  distinct  conju- 
gation, but  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  qal  forms  with  a 
medial  augment  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  augment  at  the  end. 
I  will  treat  of  these  medially  augmented  forms,  after  I  have 
spoken  of  the  other  tenses  in  qal,  because  it  is  evident  that  they 
belong  to  different  tenses,  and  are  not  all  aorists. 

17.  I  next  come  to  the  affixes,  of  which  there  are  ten.  Of  five 
of  these  I  have  met  numerous  instances ;  namely,  m,  "  me,"  su^ 
"  him,"  siy  "her,"  sunu,  or,  when  men  are  spoken  of,  sunuti,  and 
sina  "  them,"  masculine  and  feminine.  The  first  of  these  can  only 
be  joined  to  the  augment  of  regimen  just  spoken  of;  and  between 
the  two  a  second  n  is  invariably  inserted ;  so  that  the  affix  always 
appears  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  forms  dnniy  hinni,  Tfie  three 
forms,  nu,  "us,"  ku  and  hi,  "thee,"  mascuHne  and  feminine,  have 
been  found  (the  two  last  of  them,  at  least)  though  rarely ;  and  to 
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these  the  same  rule  applies;  they  always  follow  the  syllable  an 
(yr  hiny  dk  or  hik.  The  plural  affixes  of  the  second  person  have 
not,  I  believe,  been  met  with ;  but  I  presume  they  were  kunu^ 
kina ;  that  is,  dkhmu,  hikkina,  or  the  like.  Whether  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  consonant  was  solely  owing  to  the  accent  (Sect. 
15),  or  was  occasioned  by  the  insertion  of  what  is  called  by 
Hebrew  grammarians  an  epenthetic  nun,  can  only  be  inferred 
from  analogy.      Such  an  inserted  n  would  become  *  before  a 


syllable  beginning  with  k, 
18.  A  comparison  of 
languages,  similar  to  that 
here  subjoined. 


the  affixes  with  those  of  the  cognate 
of  the  personal  forms  in  Sect.  10,  is 


1.  C.  8. 

^n-ni 

^ni,  enni,  anni 

innani 

ani 

ni 

ni 

2.  m.  8. 

fik.ku 

ka,  eka,  ekka 

indk 

ok 

ka 

ka 

2.  f.  8. 

ak.ki 

^k 

inSk,  inSki 

eki 

ki 

ki 

3.  m.  s. 

8U 

ghu,  enhu,  ennu 

inneh,  eh 

iyu 

hu 

hu 

3.  f.  8. 

8i 

ehk,  eima 

inn&h 

ih 

ha 

hk 

1.  c.  p. 

&n-nu 

^mif  ennu 

inana 

an 

na 

na 

2.  m.  p. 

[fik-kunu] 

kem 

inukon 

kiin 

kum 

kemu 

2.  f.  p. 

[^-kina] 

ken 

intiken 

kin 

kunna 

ken 

3.  m.  p. 

sunu 

Sm,  kai 

innun 

Inun 

hum 

homu 

3.  f.  p. 

sina 

in 

innen 

Inin 

hunna 

hon 

I  only  give  those  affixes  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac, 
which  are  attached  to  the  persons  of  the  future,  which  terminate 
with  a  consonant.  It  appears  to  me  more  probable  that  the 
double  consonant  before  the  affix  is  due  to  the  accent  than  to  a 
nun,  which  was  supposed  to  be  inserted ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  opinion,  by  observing  that  when  verbs  which  take  the  aug- 
ment of  locomotion  attach  to  themselves  an  affix  of  the  third 
person,  or  the  enclitic  va,  its  initial  consonant  is  doubled.  Ex- 
amples win  be  presently  given. 

19.  I  have  as  yet  observed  only  two  enclitics,  which  may  be 
called  the  subjunctive  and  the  copulative.  The  former  is  added 
to  verbs  after  certain  particles,  as  ki,  "  when,  while,"  and  when 
the  verb  has  for  its  object  a  relative  pronoun.  This  last  case 
may  be  divided  into  two.  The  relative  particle  sa  prefixed  to  the 
verb  may  combine  with  an  affix  of  the  third  person  which  is 
attached  to  it,  to  represent  the  pronoun  "which."  In  this  case 
the  enclitic  follows  the  affix.  Or  the  relative  particle  sa  may  be 
the  sole  object  of  the  verb.  It  must  then  be  translated  "  what " 
or  "  whatever,"  and  the  enclitic  follows  the  verb. 
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20.  When  this  enclitic  is  added  to  a  verb  ending  with  a  con- 
sonant^ it  has  the  form  u,  and  the  consonant  of  the  verb  is 
generally  donbled  before  it, — a  proof  that  it  draws  the  accent  to 
the  syllable  immediately  before  it.  Thus  dphul  with  this  enclitic 
would  become  apkulu  or  apkullu.  The  meaning  of  dpkulu  is  dif- 
ferent. After  a  vowel,  whether  it  belong  to  the  verbal  form  or  to 
an  affix,  this  enclitic  has  the  form  ni.  I  give  a  few  examples  of 
this  enclitic  in  other  tenses  than  the  aorist.  In  the  inscriptions 
from  the  north-west  palace,  at  Nimriid,  the  king  frequently  says, 
tichbdkuy  ^'I  was  stopping,^'  in  the  tense  which  denotes  con- 
tinuance. The  root  is  asi,  which  is  used  in  Arabic,  and  which 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ay.  Sometimes  we  have  ki  uchbdkum, 
which  means  "  while  I  was  stopping.'^  In  many  of  the  lesser 
incriptions  from  this  palax^e  we  have,  after  the  ideographic  plural 
for  "  countries,^^  which  is  feminine,  sa  dbilu-sina-ni ;  that  is, 
"  which  I  have  subdued,  or  possessed."  The  verb  is  ^a  in  the 
preter-perfect  tense,  the  regular  form  of  which  would  be  dpkulu. 
Then  follow  the  affix  of  the  third  person  feminine  plural  and  the 
enclitic.  I  would  place  a  secondary  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
the  affix.  A  third  example  is  taken  from  the  Nimrud  Obelisk,  1. 40. 
The  king  speaks  of  a  city  on  the  fer  back  of  the  Euphrates,  "  which 
the  people  of  Khatti  call  Pitru ;"  evidently  the  '^  Pethor,^^  -nnD  of 
Scripture.*  He  writes  ^a  -  -  -  Pitru  igdhu-su-nL  Here  we  have 
the  present  tense  and  the  affix  masculine  singular. 

21.  The  other  enclitic  which  I  have  observed  is  the  copula- 
tive va.  The  conjunction  '^and'^  between  two  nouns  is  expressed 
by  u,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  considered  as  a  prefix,  as  in 
Hebrew;  but  I  prefer  taking  it  as  a  separate  word.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  used  to  connect  sentences.  These  are  joined  by 
attaching  va,  as  an  enclitic,  to  the  last  verb  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  which  is  not  necessanly  the  last  word  in  it.  If  the 
verb  have  augment  or  affix  already  attached  to  it,  the  enclitic 
is  placed  after  them  all.  Examples  of  the  use  of  this  enclitic  will 
be  found  in  the  sequel.  I  may,  however,  mention  here  that  if 
the  sentence  which  follows  contains  a  negative,  but  that  which 
precedes  does  not,  it  should  be  translated  ^^but." 

A  Mr.  Birch  has  identified  this  city  with  a  town  named  in  the  statistical  tahlet  of 
Kamac,  which  is  said  to  be  on  the  Mumda.  If  his  identification  be  correct,  this 
must  mean  the  Euphrates.  I  question  muchr  however,  whether  he  gives  the  true 
value  to  the  first  hieroglyphic  character  in  the  name.  He  reads  Pet.  r.  t. ;  but  the 
initial  character  expresses  the  name  of  Heliopolis,  )M.  We  know  that  the  Egyptians 
used  nr  to  express  I;  as  in  the  name  of  Elusa,  which  Jerome  says  was  in  Hebrew 
characters  mn^.  This  was  written  with  hieroglyphic  characters  corresponding  to  yjyn. 
Select  Papyriy  56, 1.  6.  Why  then  may  not  rroM  have  been  used  for  n^,  giving  the 
name  Elath,  and  making  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  be  the  Mum^  ?  I  throw  this  out  for 
Mr.  Birch's  consideration. 
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Sect.  III. — On  Assyrian  vrriting ;  introductory  to  the  examples, 

22.  I  will  first  give  examples  of  this  tense,  taken  from  the 
trilinguar  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  accompanied 
with  their  Persian  translations.  From  these  I  will  pass  to  ex- 
amples taken  from  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  of 
the  Assyrian  kings,  of  which  no  translations  exist.  It  wiU  be 
my  object  to  exhibit  sufficient  specimens  of  this  tense  with  all 
its  modifications ;  as  they  appear  in  regular  verbs  first,  and  after- 
wards in  the  different  classes  of  irregular  verbs. 

23.  As  an  account  of  the  Assyrian  verb  woidd  be  very  im- 
perfect and  unsatisfactory,  if  it  c&d  not  exhibit  the  mode  of 
writing  the  different  forms  as  weU  as  the  mode  of  transcribing 
them  into  Roman  or  Hebrew  characters,  I  must  now  speak  of 
the  manner  in  which  Assyrian  characters  were  used.  None  of 
these  expresses  a  consonant  standing  alone,  but  a  syllable  pure 
or  mixed, 

24.  The  form  apkul,  that  of  the  first  person  singular  of  the 
aorist,  is  generally  expressed  by  three  characters,  having  the 
values  ap,  hi  and  uL  It  is  best  to  write  such  a  combination  of 
characters  with  dots  between  the  transcriptions  of  the  several 
characters ;  and  an  apostrophe  may  be  employed  when  a  vowel 
is  expressed  twice  over,  as  in  the  present  example.  Thus,  the 
first  person  singular  would  be  written  by  ap,  hi,  uH,  The  third 
person  masculine  singular  would  be  formed  from  this  by  chang- 
ing the  first  of  the  three  characters,  and  would  be  ip,  hi,  u'l; 
while  the  third  person  masculine  plural  would  be  formed  from 
this  last  by  changing  the  last  character.  It  would  be  ip,  hi,  lu. 
The  second  person  and  the  first  person  plural  prefix  ta  or  na  to 
the  character  which  begins  the  first  person  singular  ap.  Some- 
times characters  were  used,  having  the  values  tap  or  nap ;  but  as 
complete  series  of  these  did  not  exist.  Sometimes  also  the  forms 
which  terminated  with  the  third  radical  were  represented  by  two 
characters  only,  as  ap.  hiL 

25.  If  aU  possible  combinations,  such  as  I  have  described, 
had  distinct  characters  to  represent  them,  the  number  of  these 
would  be  inconveniently  great.  Each  of  twenty  consonants  in 
connexion  with  each  of  their  vowels  would  produce  one  hundred 
and  twenty  simple  syllables,  and  no  less  than  twelve  hundred 
compound  ones.  Many  of  these  last,  however,  could  only  be 
represented  by  combining  the  characters  which  represented  their 
component  parts  -,  and  the  same  character  was  moreover  used  to 
represent  two  or  more  different  syllables. 

26.  This  was  partly  occasioned  by  extending  its  proper  syl- 
labic value,  so  that  it  represented  also  syllables  which,  though 
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not  the  same^  did  not  much  differ  from  it.  Thus  ffif  properly 
represents  the  syllable  ap,  ^,  ^'  a  nose/^  which  the  wedges  were 
intended  to  represent ;  but  this  value  was  extended  to  ab ;  the 
proper  character  for  which,  t^^tif  ^^  niuch  more  difficult  to 
form,  and  admitted  also  other  values  which  were  totally  dif- 
ferent, such  as  kuv,  ^'fire,"  from  rtii,  and  dha,  b.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  seldom  used  for  ab,  unless  in  cases  where  it  was 
particularly  desired  to  distinguish  between  this  and  ap.  The 
value  of  tins  character  is  also  capable  of  being  extended  initisdly . 
Judging  from  analogy,  it  mignt  be  used  to  represent  hap,  hab, 
and  even  yap,  yab ;  for  when  y  preceded  another  vowel,  it  was 
often  omitted. 

27.  In  like  manner  the  character  ^f^,  which  properly  de- 
noted cha,  I,  was  extended  to  signify  ja,  \,  which  had  no  cha- 
racter of  its  own.  And  so  da,  7,  was  extended  to  signify  dha, 
tt ;  the  proper  character  for  which,  already  given,  was  objection- 
able on  account  of  its  length  and  its  ambiguity.  This  letter  td  is 
very  difficult  to  recognize  in  Assyrian  roots.  It  seems  to  have 
had  only  two  characters  which  distinctively  denoted  combinations 
of  it ;  that  for  «,  which  was  rarely  used,  and  JJC^  «d,  dhu. 
ID,  dhi,  was  expressed  sometimes  by  di,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently by  hJJ  Vy  ^hi,  or,  as  it  was  probably  sounded,  ghi ;  adh, 
idh,  and  udh,  were  not  distinguished  from  ad,  id,  ud,  nor  indeed 
from  at,  it,  ut.  This,  of  course,  occasions  much  confusion.  It 
is  hard,  for  example,  to  recognize  the  three  forms  Urardhu, 
"  Armenia,"  in  the  nominative,  Urarkhi,  the  same  in  the  dative, 
and  Urardaya,  "Armenian,"  the  derived  adjective,  as  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  root,  and  to  read  them  as  ibtw,  'tpttm  and  rm^m. 
Dab  for  "  good,"  khikhi  for  "  sin,"  and  the  like  will  always  aicur- 
tle,  if  they  do  not  puzzle  the  Assyrian  student. 

28.  Cases,  however,  in  which  values  of  characters  are  extended 
to  values  which  are  phonetically  similar  are  not  the  only  cases  in 
which  characters  admit  of  more  values  than  one.  There  are  a 
great  many  instances  in  which  a  character  admits  of  two  or  more 
values  which  are  totally  different ;  such  as  bar  and  nuis;  ub,  up, 
and  ar.  This  is  so  inconsistent  with  our  notions  of  propriety 
that  it  could  not  be  admitted  to  have  been  the  case  without  the 
clearest  evidence.  Such,  however,  we  possess.  I  observed  in 
1852,  among  copies  of  inscriptions  which  Mr.  Layard  shewed 
me,  one  which  contained  a  series  of  Assyrian  characters  with 
their  values.  See  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  345.  The  tablet,  of 
which  this  was  a  copy,  has  since  been  found  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  also  fragments  of  two  other  similar  tablets.  In  all 
these  syUabariums,  the  character  to  be  explained  occupies  the 
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middle  column ;  on  the  left  of  it,  it  is  resolved  into  more  simple 
characters ;  or,  if  it  be  a  simple  syllable,  it  has  the  vowel  which 
inheres  in  it  added ;  and  on  the  right  is  sometimes  added  the 
pioml  form,  which  is  obtained  by  adding  u.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  when  this  was  the  case  the  character  in  question  expressed 
a  noun ;  and  that  the  plural  fi>na  expressed  the  value  of  the  same 
character  with  the  addition  of  f<«,  which  forms  the  plural  idio- 
graphically.  One  example  of  a  character  with  a  double  value 
may  suffice. 

>^  Jjf^  +  ►^  W  ^TY  ba.a'r^       fb'a.aru. 

The  characters  here  used  as  explanatory  have  all  well-defined 
values  with  the  exception  of  the  second,  which  here  signifies  or, 
but  more  frequently  ub  or  up.  The  first  value  as  a  noun  is 
probably  -na  bahr,  a  large  sheet  of  water ;  I  cannot  even  conjec- 
ture what  the  second  is. 

29.  It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  say  something  as  to 
the  origin  of  these  double  values.  There  appear  to  be  two  ways 
of  accounting  for  them.  In  some  cases  the  character  may  have 
had  two  distinct  origins ;  that  is,  it  may  have  been  intended  to 
represent  two  distinct  objects,  the  representations  of  which  were 
confounded.  Such  was  probably  the  case  with  ^^,  which,  when 
it  stands  alone^  is  used  for  ^  pi,  "  the  mouth ;  but  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  sign  of  duality,  ^y^,  does  not  signify  ''  the 
lips  ^'  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  but  "  the  ears,^'  «w,  ujnu- 
We  may  suppose  that  originally  the  waved  line  ^  came  nearer  to 
the  vertical  wedge  in  the  former  character  than  in  the  latter,  and 
that  the  horizontal  line  came  close  to  the  indulation  which  here 
represented  the  opening  between  the  lips.  In  practice,  however, 
no  such  distinction  is  observed. 

30.  Another  way  of  accounting  for  a  character  having  two 
values  is  by  supposing  that  the  same  character,  representing  the 
same  object,  may  have  been  used  for  two  words, — one  the  name 
of  the  object,  and  another  what  it  metaphorically  represented. 
There  are  many  well  known  instances  of  this  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics. The  figure  of  the  sun  represented  the  word  ra,  which 
denoted  ^^the  sun,*^  and  also  the  word  heru,  which  denoted  ^^  a 
day.''  The  figure  of  the  heaven  represented  the  wordj^^,  which 
denoted  "the  heaven,'*  and  also  the  word  heri  (or  Mr?)  which 
signified  "  over,"  "  who,  or  which,  is  over."  Thus  ^,  which 
is  the  conventional  representative  of  an  eye,  was  used  to  repre- 
sent not  only  m,  p?,  "  an  eye,"  but  liv,  "  sight,"  from  the  root 
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mb,  "  to  see,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  Assyrian  equivalent 
of  the  Hebrew  rwn.* 

31.  It  is  curious  that  this  character  representing  the  eye  has 
for  its  most  usual  value  the  syllable  si.  This  may  be  accidental ; 
but  the  fact  should  be  taken  in  connexion  with  two  others.  The 
character  representing  ^^  teeth/'  and  which  ideographically  de- 
notes "  a  tooth ''  (whether  or  not  it  was  pronounced  sin,  I  have 
not  as  yet  ascertaiaed)  was  ordinarily  used  to  represent  the  sylla- 
ble ka.  Now  seh-en  and  kau-en  represent  the  actions  of  the  eye 
and  of  the  teeth  respectively  in  the  same  language — ^the  German. 
Again,  the  ideograph  for  ^^  one  '^  had  for  its  phonetic  value  ana, 
which  is  akin  to  the  German.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
Assyrians  expressed  "  one  "  in  the  masculine  by  ahd,  and  in  the 
feminine  by  ihd  or  iht.  These  &cts,  though  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  conclusion,  evidently  tend  to  shew  that  the 
Assyrian  characters  derived  a  portion  of  their  syllabic  values,  and 
of  course  the  oldest  portion,  from  an  Indo-European  language, 
and  probably  from  one  of  the  Germanic  branch.  From  a  people 
who  spoke  such  a  language,  the  Assyrians  derived  their  syllabic 
mode  of  writing,  which  is  peculiarly  ill-adapted  to  express  the 
words  of  a  Semitic  language,  like  the  Assyrian ;  and  which  is 
consequently  not  at  all  likely  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Assy- 
rians themselves.  To  the  values  of  the  characters  which  they 
possessed  when  they  adopted  them,  they  afterwards  added  other 
values  suggested  by  their  own  language. 

32.  Not  only  has  the  Assyrian  mode  of  writing  two,  and 
sometimes  far  more,  values  for  the  same  character,  but  it  has 
equivalent  characters  to  express  the  same  syllabic  value.  Some 
of  the  characters  which  are  thus  interchanged  no  doubt  expressed 
diflFerent  sounds,  which  were  liable  to  be  confounded  by  both  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  or  by  one  of  these  people,  or  by  a 
portion  of  one  of  them.  Such  are  Y-  mi,  ^^  a  hundred,^'  and  <^ 
tvi  or  vi;  these  characters  are  interchanged ;  and  in  fact  m  and  v 
or  w  are  scarcely  distinguished  in  Assyrian.  The  connexion  be- 
tween these  sounds  is  very  close  in  many  other  languages,  as  in 
Greek,  where  the  digamma  is  often  represented  by  fi,  and  the 
first  person  plural  of  the  active  voice  is  the  same  as  the  first  per- 
son dual,  though  analogy  shews  that  the  former  had  originally 
m  and  the  latter  v  or  w.  Many  syllables  beginning  with  *,  and 
some  ending  with  *  have  two  forms ;  one  of  which  seems  to  have 


^  Colond  Rawlinson  says  that  this  character  also  denotes  pan,  ]D;  but  I  doubt 
this.  I  admit  that  it  is  interchanged  with  it  in  the  compound  proposition  signifying 
"  before ;"  but  may  not  "  to  the  eye  of"  and  "  to  the  face  of"  have  been  indifferently 
used  ill  this  sense ;  and  yet  "  eye  "  and  "  face  "  have  been  distinguished  ? 
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expressed  a  sibilant  which  was  cognate  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Ethiopic  i,  and  the  other  one,  which  in  all  these  languages 
as  weU  as  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  passed  into  the  aspirate  n.  "Hie 
latter  is  used  in  the  pronominal  affixes  aod  in  the  preformatives  of 
causative  verbs ;  the  former  in  tjie  relative  pronoun  and  notably 
in  the  verb  wa»,  "  to  make/^  which  corresponds  to  the  Chaldee 
Ta».  The  Assyrians  in  general  distinguished  these  sounds ;  but 
the  Babylonians  used  the  former  series  of  characters  for  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  Persians  did  the  reverse.  This  has  led  to  much 
confusion.  Probably  the  different  sounds  answered  to  oiu:  s  in. 
'^  rose ''  and  in  "  sore  -/'  the  value  of  the  character  correspond- 
ing to  1  being  certainly  double,  either  dz  orjy  that  is,  dzh, 
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responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  Correspondents. 


ME.  ALFORD,  ON  "THE  BRBTHaEN  OE  OUR  LORD." 
MATTHEW  XIII.  55. 

SiE, — Mr.  Alford  has  under  the  above  text  an  interesting  note  oa 
"  the  brethren  of  our  Lord."  Much  as  I  value  the  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  by  this  learned  and  thoughtful  writer,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
regret  at  the  opinions  which  he  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  put  forth  on 
the  subject,  and  I  venture  to  ask  for  admission  into  your  valuable  Journal 
of  a  few  remarks  on  the  special  note  to  which  I  have  referred. 

1.  Mr.  Alford  contends  that  James  and  Joses,  Simon  and  Judas,  were 
children  of  Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  And  in  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion, he  endeavours  to  "  disencumber  his  mind  of  all  «  priori  considera- 
tions and  traditions  and  to  fix  attention  on  the  simple  testimony  of  scrip- 
ture itself"  I  hope  in  this  endeavour  your  readers  will  all  join,  whether 
their  view  agrees  with  Mr.  Alford's  or  not. 

2.  Still  they  probably  will  bear  in  mind  that  as  much  prejudice  may 
be  raised  against  the  view,  that  Mary  was  "  ever  virgin,"  as  there  can  exist 
in  favour  of  it.  We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  many  good  men  deemed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  shun  as  much 
as  possible  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Their  minds  were  pre- 
judiced against  all  that  the  Romish  Church  taught.  If,  therefore.  Dr. 
Mill  in  the  present  age  or  Bishop  Pearson  of  an  earlier  one  were  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  tenet  from  their  so-called  "  mediaeval "  notions,  so  may 
Neander  and  others  be  prejudiced  against  it  by  their  anti-popish  principles. 

3.  Moreover,  there  may  be  in  the  minds  of  Neander,  Olshausen, 
and  others  (including  even  Mr.  Alford),  a  little  degree  of  tendency  to 
lower  the  tone  of  scripture,  because  of  the  difficulties  which  Baur, 
De  Wette  and  others  have  met  in  it.  I  mean  this — ^in  the  struggle  to 
maintain  the  truth  that  our  Lord  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  they  may 
have  given  up,  as  encumbering  their  defence,  the  opinion  that  she  was  ever 
virgin.  Neander's  Leben  Jesu  is  full  of  such  accommodations :  I  am  only 
surprised  when  I  see  it  referred  to  as  an  authority. 

4.  Again,  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Alford  that  the  silence  of  the  scrip- 
ture narrative  leaves  it  free  for  Christians  to  agree  with  his  opinion,  and 
that  the  sentiment  that  his  view  leads  to  the  denial  of  the  miraculous 
conception  of  our  Lord,  is  unsound  and  untrue.  Such  a  denial  is  more 
likely  to  result  from  the  claiming  belief  in  the  article  of  "  the  ever  vir- 
ginity "  as  in  a  point  of  the  faith.     If  the  two  tenets  are  represented  as 
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equally  deserving  of  credit,  and  one  is  discovered  to  rest  on  insufficient 
and  uncertain  evidence,  the  conclusion  in  some  minds  will  be,  that  the 
evidence  for  the  other  is  insufficient  and  uncertain  also, 

5.  I  shall  therefore  merely  contend  that  Mr.  Alford' s  arguments  are 
not  as  conclusive  as  he  appears  to  consider  them :  and  that,  notwith- 
standing these,  all  who  have  been  led  to  hold  that  "  the  brethren  of  our 
Lord  were  His  near  relations  " — his  kinsmen,  his  cousins — may  hold  that 
opinion  still. 

6.  And  I  shall  endeavour  to  discuss  the  subject  only  so  far  as  it  is 
touched  upon  in  Mr.  Alford's  note. 

7.  Mr.  Alford  says  that  the  brothers  or  brethren  of  Jesus  are  men- 
tioned sometimes  in  the  gospels  and  once  in  the  Acts,  and  once  in  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  occurrences  in  the  gospels  and  elsewhere  may  be 
classified  as  follows : — 

1st. — Matt.  xii.  46 ;  Mark  iii.  31 ;  Luke  viii.  19 — ^in  which  we  read 
of  his  mother  and  his  brethren  standing  without,  &c. 

2nd. — Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3  (c.f.,  Luke  iv.  22,  for  a  different 
account  of  the  same  speech) ;  where  he  is  said  to  be  brother  of  James 
and  Joses  and  the  rest. 

3rd. — ^John  ii.  12.  He,  his  mother,  his  brethren,  and  his  disciples, 
go  down  from  Cana  to  Capernaum. 

4th. — John  vii.  3,  5, 10.     His  brethren  urge  him  to  go  up  to  the  feast. 

5th. — Acts  i.  14.  The  apostles  continued  in  supplication  with  the 
women  and  Maiy  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren. 

6th. — 1  Cor.  ix.  5.  "As  other  apostles,  and  as  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord  and  Cephas." 

Upon  these  Mr.  Alford  observes,  that  "  in  all  the  mentions  of  them 
in  the  gospels  except  those  in  John  vii.  they  are  in  connection  with  his 
mother :  the  same  being  the  case  in  Acts  i.  14."  At  a  subsequent  point 
in  the  note  he  repeats  this  observation  in  the  following  terms :  *'  these 
persons  are  found  in  all  places  (but  one)  where  their  names  occur  in  the 
gospels,  in  immediate  connection  with  Mary  the  Mother  of  the  Lord." 
Still  later  he  repeats  in  a  form  somewhat  modified  but  less  cautiously 
worded  that  "  the  brethren  "  are  found  "  always  accompanying'''  Mary  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  (the  italics  are  mine  not  his). 

8.  Permit  me  to  draw  your  and  Mr.  Alford's  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  gradually  loses  sight  of  the  passages  in  St.  John  which 
militate  against  his  argument.  We  have  the  words,  (1)  "  all  the  men- 
tions except  those  in  1  John,"  (2)  ''all  places  (but  one),''  (3)  "always." 
To  my  mind,  this  successive  omission  of  unfavourable  passages  is  ill-judged 
and  unfair. 

9.  Next  let  me  remark,  that  in  one  of  these  passages  (Matt.  xiii.  55), 
the  brethren  are  connected  not  merely  with  Mary,  but  with  Joseph.  The 
words  are  "Is  not  this  the  son  of  the  carpenter?  Is  not  his  mother 
called  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren  James  and  Joses,  and  Simon  and  Judas  ? 
and  his  sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us?"  The  account  in  St.  Mark  is 
different,  but  still  if  we  consider  the  two  passages  as  one,  we  can  scarcely 
lay  on  these  the  stress  which  Mr.  Alford  does,  for  if  this  envious  speech  of 
the  men  of  Nazareth  proves  anything,  it  wiU  prove  more  than  Mr.  Alford 
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would  wish  it  to  do.  Any  one  would  have  as  much  right  to  quote  the  words 
of  Philip  (John  i.  45),  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  son  of  Joseph,'*  and  the  words 
of  the  Jews  at  Capernaum,  "  Is  not  this  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose 
father  and  mother  we  know  "  (John  vi.  42),  and  the  similar  expression  in 
St.  Luke  iv.  22,  to  prove  that  Joseph  was  own  father  of  our  Lord,  as  Mr. 
Alford  has  to  quote  the  passages  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  to  prove 
that  James  and  Joses,  and  Simon  and  Judas,  were  his  own  brethren. 

10.  On  John  xix.  26,  Mr.  Alford  writes,  "the  reasons  which  in- 
fluenced our  Lord  in  his  selection  must  ever  be  far  beyond  our  penetra- 
tion." But  yet  we  must  remember  that  on  Mr.  Alford's  hypothesis,  this 
selection  of  the  evangelist  involved  the  rejection  of  our  Lord's  own 
brothers,  Mary's  own  sons.  And  yet  notwithstanding  this  separation  of 
her  from  them,  Mr.  Alford  refers  to  Acts  i.  14  as  implying  the  close  con- 
nection between  her  and  them  after  this  separation  was  made. 

11.  Indeed,  the  very  words  of  St.  Luke  (Acts  i.  14),  "  with  the  women, 
and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren,"  seem  to  me  to 
disconnect  her  from  them,  rather  than  connect  her  with  them.  There 
seem  to  me  to  be  three  groups  in  this  earliest  assembly — (1)  the  apostles ; 
(2)  the  women,  including  Mary ;  (3)  the  brethren  of  Jesus. 

12.  And  the  words  of  St.  Matthew  xiii.  56,  "and  his  sisters,  are 
they  not  all  with  us  ?"  seem  to  me  to  extend  the  meaning  of  sisters  beyond 
its  nearest  and  closest  signification.  They  were  numerous  enough  to 
justify  the  use  of  the  word  "  alV^  But  yet  they  are  never  alluded  to 
elsewhere.  When  we  have  women  of  GaHlee  coming  up  with  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus  on  his  last  journey,  when  amongst  these  we  have  his 
sister  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleopas  (John  xix.  25),  who  according  to  the 
older  acceptation  of  the  word  would  be  deemed  an  a^6\0i/  of  our  Lord — 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  true  sisters  of  Jesus  would  not  have  been 
mentioned  specially,  if  they  were  of  the  company :  it  is  harder  still  to 
believe  that  some  of  these  would  not  have  accompanied  their  mother  and 
their  brother,  if  such  sisters  existed  in  such  numbers. 

13.  Eeferring  back  therefore  to  7,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  modify 
Mr.  Alford's  statement  considerably.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  say  that 
the  passages  which  he  should  quote  as  indicating  "  an  immediate  connec- 
tion between  the  brethren  and  the  mother  of  our  Lord,"  should  be  those 
of  groups  1  and  3,  and  of  those  groups  only. 

14.  And  any  hypothesis  which  would  account  for  such  connection 
under  such  circumstances,  may  be  tenable. 

15.  Of  these  there  are  many,  which  I  do  not  purpose  yet  to  consider; 
I  must  rather  point  out  the  difficulties  which  hang  around  Mr.  Alford's 
case.  He  considers  that  there  were  four  brethren  and  no  more.  If  our 
Lord  therefore  were  about  thirty-one  years  old,  we  must  consider  that  his 
four  younger  brothers  must  have  been  between  the  ages  of  twenty-nine 
and  twenty-four.  Now  it  seems  to  me  inconceivable  that  four  younger 
brothers  of  such  ages  should  attack — in  the  fashion  mentioned  (John  vii.) 
and  as  we  conceive  is  implied  in  group  one  (with  which  compare  Mark 
iii.  21) — an  elder  brother  who  had  wrought  a  miracle  at  Cana,  at  which 
(apparently)  they  were  present,  and  whose  fame  had  spread  over  the 
country  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.     Such  conduct  suits  much 
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rather  with  the  cooler  modes  of  thought  of  an  age  above  thirty-four,  and 
with  the  jealousy  of  elder  relations,  than  with  the  warm  impressiveness  of 
earlier  manhood,  and  the  respect  usually  paid  by  younger  brothers  to  the 
genius  and  powers  of  a  senior. 

16.  And  I  have  a  further  difficulty  still:  I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
mother  of  our  Lord,  who  had  **  kept  all  these  things  and  pondered  them 
in  her  heart,"  whilst  others  had  marvelled  and  forgotten,  could  have  failed 
to  have  imparted  to  her  later  offspring  some  portion  of  that  reverence  and 
awe  with  which  she  regarded  their  eldest  brother.  Yet  this  failure  is 
involved  in  their  conduct  to  him  of  which  we  read  in  John  vii.  1 — 9. 

17.  The  united  mention  of  the  brethren  and  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
in  John  ii.,  seems  to  me  to  be  most  easily  accounted  for  on  any  of  the 
ordinary  hypothesis  on  this  subject.  Whether  they  were  his  half-brothers 
or  cousins  they  had  accompanied  his  mother  to  Cana,  two  hours  from  their 
home — Nazareth,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  one  whom  all  agree 
with  Mr.  Alford  to  consider  *'  was  a  near  relative."  After  these  things 
the  whole  party  went  down  to  Capernaum. 

18.  Mr.  Aiford  does  not  take  any  notice  of  the  fact  that  these  earlier 
events  in  which  they  appear  in  connection  with  our  Lord's  mother,  are  re- 
presented as  taking  place  in  Galilee,  near  their  own  home.  The  scene  of 
the  I.  was  near  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  of  II.  in  Nazareth ;  III.  Cana  and 
Capernaum.  It  does  not  require  us  to  suppose  much  exertion  or  self- 
denial  on  their  part  to  be  found  near  the  mother  of  Jesus  in  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood. If  we  found  their  names  coupled  with  hers  as  following  her 
son  to  Judaea  or  beyond  Jordan,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the 
bond  between  them  was  as  close  as  Mr.  Alford  deems  it  to  be. 

19.  I  must,  before  I  conclude,  notice  Mr.  Alford's  mode  of  treating 
the  two  hypothesis  which  have  been  proposed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  The 
one  is,  that  "  they  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  an  earlier  marriage :"  on  this 
he  says,  "  it  has  no  countenance  whatever  in  scripture,  either  in  their  being 
called  sons  of  any  other  woman,  or  in  any  distinct  mention  of  Joseph  as 
their  father." 

20.  On  this  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  argument  is  an  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  one,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  out  of  place 
coming  from  Mr.  Alford.  For  if  silence  as  to  "  their  being  called  sons  of 
any  woman,"  is  a  proof  or  a  testimony  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  so, 
the  silence  as  to  "  any  distinct  mention  of  Joseph  as  their  father,"  is  a 
proof  or  testimony  equally  strong  that  he  was  not.  Yet  this  is  the  very 
point  which  Mr.  Alford  seeks  to  establish.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally 
competent  for  me  to  say  that  there  is  "  uo  distinct  mention  of  Mary  as 
their  mother,"  even  when  the  opportunity  was  given  to  say  so,  if  it  were 
true :  and  that  since,  upon  the  hypothesis  we  are  now  considering,  their 
mother  must  have  died  full  one-and-thirty  years  before  the  event  occurred, 
we  could  scarcely  expect  that  her  name  would  be  mentioned.  There  is 
much  to  recommend  this  view.  Their  frequent  connection  with  her  who 
had  been  as  a  mother  to  them,  save  that  she  kept  the  things  concerning 
her  own  child  hid  in  her  heart:  their  imperious  and  jesdous  conduct 
towards  Jesus,  reminding  us  of  Joseph's  brethren — ^the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Nazareth  classed  them  all  together,  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
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son  ?  deeming  Um  to  be  like  James  and  Joses  and  the  rest,  the  child  of 
Joseph — all  these  circumstances  tend  to  support  it. 

21.  At  the  same  time,  however  weak  Mr.  Alford's  arguments  appear 
to  be  against  the  view  that  these  brethren  were  the  children  of  Joseph  by 
an  earlier  marriage,  I  am  not  prepared  to  adopt  it.  But  I  should  rest  my 
objection  on  other  and  different  grounds.  I  should  ask,  if  there  were 
such  elder  brothers,  what  became  of  them  when  Joseph  and  Mary  travelled 
to  Bethlehem  to  be  enrolled  ?  What  became  of  them  when  the  two  fled 
to  Egypt  with  their  infant  charge  ?  Why  are  they  not  mentioned  when 
we  read  the  simple  account,  why  Joseph  chose  to  reside  in  Nazareth  ? 
why  not  in  the  account  of  their  taking  him  up  to  Jerusalem  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
regarded  these  brethren  as  the  children  of  Joseph,  it  must  have  been 
extremely  difficult  to  have  avoided  mention  of  them  at  these  points  of  the 
narrative.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  silence  here  is  far  more  condnsive 
than  the  silence  to  which  Mr.  Alford  refers. 

22.  Again,  if  "  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord"  and  "  Judas  the 
brother  of  James"  were  such  well-known  characters  among  the  Jews  as  we 
know  the  former  was  at  least,  it  seems  to  be  at  least  worthy  of  a  thought 
that  in  Mat.  i.  16,  they  must  have  been  named  as  sons  either  of  Joseph  or 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.  The  silence  there  is  an  additional  support  of  the 
view  that  they  were  neither  own  brothers  nor  half-brothers  of  our  Lord. 

23.  Mr.  Alford  is  not  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  church,  that  these  were  not  own  brothers ;  but  I  think  we 
may  consider  that  the  dUnce  of  tradition  as  to  their  being  so  is  valuable. 
If  they  were  own  brothers  to  Jesus,  they  would  have  furnished  endless 
subjects  for  the  marvellous  additaments  of  early  ages.  As  it  is  (so  far  as 
shewn)  these  marvels  are  pinned  to  the  early  history  of  Jesus  and  of  his 
mother,  and  of  them  only.  We  have  the  child  Jesus  playing  in  the 
streets,  but  not  playing  with  his  brothers, 

24.  The  other  view  is,  that  they  were  "sons  of  Alphseus  (or 
Clopas)  and  Mary  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord."  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  Alphseus  and  Clopas  were  the  same;  although 
Olshausen  (on  Luke  iv.  21,  22)  denies  it.  The  proof  of  their  identity  is 
this.  St.  John  (xix.  25)  speaks  of  "  His  mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife 
of  Clopas"  [not  Cleopas,  for  Cleopas  and  Clopas  are  not  the  same]  stand- 
ing near  the  cross.  St.  Mark  describes  her  (?)  as  "  Mary  the  mother  of 
James  the  less  and  Joses,"  and  this  "  James  the  less"  is  considered  to  be 
the  same  as  "  James  the  son  of  Alphseus."  Now  this  identification  is 
not  very  satisfactory,  unless  we  look  to  the  Aramaean  meaning  of  both 
(Dr.  Mill,  p.  236),  and  remember  that  Aloydua  and  Clams  are  both  recog- 
nized representatives  of  the  name  Louis  or  Ludwig.  Granting  this,  we 
shall  have  James  the  son  of  Alpheeus  and  Judas  the  brother  of  James,  both 
cousins  of  our  Lord,  numbered  amongst  the  apostles  at  a  time  when  it 
was  said  (John  vii.  5),  "  Not  even  did  his  brethren  believe  on  him." 

25.  This  is  the  great  difficulty  of  the  view,  but  Mr.  Alford  increases 
it  unduly,  by  adding  that  Matthew,  if  identical  with  the  Levi  of  Mark  ii. 
14,  "  was  another  son  of  Alphseus."  He  states  this  in  such  terms  that 
a  young  theological  student  might  suppose  that  the  identity  of  the  father 
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of  Levi  and  the  father  of  James  was  undoubted  to  an  old  student.  I 
need  scarcely  point  out  that  very  few  commentators  agree  in  this  with 
Mr.  Alford.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  clogs  his  proof  with  such  an  asser- 
tion, so  tacitly  (and,  may  I  add,  unfairly  ?)  introduced. 

26.  Leaving  the  difficulty  as  to  John  vii.  5  for  the  present,  let  me 
draw  your  attention  to  this.  Mr.  Alford  makes  no  direct  allusion  to  the 
fact,  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  both  speak  of  the  Mary  who  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  as  "  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses ;"  nor 
that  these  are  two  of  the  names  of  the  four  mentioned  in  Mat.  xiii.  55  and 
Mark  vi.  3  as  "  brethren"  of  our  Lord.  He  seems  indirectly  to  refer  to 
4;he  well-known  argument  drawn  from  the  identity  of  names  by  saying 
that  these  are  "  all  of  them  amongst  the  veiy  commonest  of  Jewish  names." 
So  they  were  mngJy :  but  the  union  of  two  of  them  was  considered  suffi- 
cient to  identify  a  Maiy :  "  Maiy  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses ;"  yea, 
one  was  so  weU  known,  that  he  furnishes  a  medium  of  identifying  a  third 
— *\ovha%  *laKwpov,  Jude  (the  brother)  of  James :  the  same  person  alone 
is  enough  to  identify  his  mother,  for  she  is  called  "  Mary  (the  mother)  of 
James"  (Luke  xxiv.  10).  Thus  we  have  a  Mary  the  mother  of  a  James, 
a  Joses,  and  a  Jude ;  sister  to  another  Mary,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Alford, 
is  mother  of  another  James,  another  Joses,  another  Jude;  and  yet  whilst 
there  were  two  such  families  undoubtedly  living  in  Galilee,  and  undoubt- 
edly mixing  together,  one  and  all  of  the  evangelists  deemed  it  sufficient 
to  unite  a  Mary  and  a  James,  a  James  and  a  Jude,  a  Mary  and  a  James 
and  a  Joses,  to  remove  every  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  party  con- 
cerned ;  whilst,  according  to  Mr.  Alford*s  view,  not  one  of  these  combina- 
tions is  sufficient  for  the  identification.  Am  I  wrong  in  saying,  that  the 
view  on  this  subject  which  Mr.  Alford  has  adopted  throws  into  utter  and 
entire  confusion  these  endeavours  of  the  evangelists  to  simplify  and  clear 
up  ?  Whatever  then  be  the  difficulties  which  remain  behind,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  at  present  the  evidence  is  in  decided  favour  of 
the  view  which  is  generally  received — ^that  the  virgin  Mary  had  a  sister 
Maiy  married  to  one  ^  Alphseus  or  Clopas,  and  who  was  mother  of 
James  the  less,  or  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  of  Joses,  of  Jude  the  bro- 
ther of  James.  It  is  demonstrated  that  our  Lord  bad  cousins  who  bore 
such  names ;  and  it  is  demonstrated  also  that  the  term  aB€\</)6t  used  here 
will  include  such  cousins.  We  have  proved  nothing  in  regard  to  "Simeon ;" 
his  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  He  may  have 
been  a  son  of  Alphaeus  or  no ;  he  may  have  belonged  to  another  family .« 

27.  We  have  now  to  meet  the  difficulty  that  these  two  were  apostles, 
even  when  the  words  of  John  vii.  6  were  uttered.  I  acknowledge  that 
the  difficulty  is  a  very  great  one ;  for  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  there 

a  Mr.  Alford  indeed  holds  that  neither  was  "  James  the  Lord's  brother"  an 
apostle,  although  St.  Paul  calls  him  one  (Gal.  i.  19),  nor  "  Jude  the  brother  of  James" 
who  wrote  the  epistle,  because  he  does  not  call  himself  one  in  the  address,  and 
because  in  ve.  17  *'  he  seems  to  draw  a  distinction  between  himself  and  the  apostles." 
On  the  former  reason  he  does  not  lay  much  stress.  I  think  on  consideration  he  can 
lay  as  little  on  the  last.  The  words  of  St.  Jude  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  view 
that  he  belonged  to  the  twelve.  He  singly  and  individually  repeats  the  warning  which 
had  been  given  to  them  "  by  the  apostles"  generally. 
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were  many  other  brethren  besides  these  four  named  above,  of  whom  two 
are  considered  to  be  among  the  twelve ;  and  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  grand  error  in  the  sequence  of  St.  John's  narrative.  Indeed, 
referring  to  the  first  three  gospels,  your  readers  will  see  that  a  similar 
difficulty  appears  on  this  hypothesis  in  them  all.  All  three  evangelists 
describe  the  coming  to  him  of  his  brethren  and  his  mother^  as  subsequent 
to  the  choice  of  James  and  Jude  to  be  his  disciples.  We  are  driven 
therefore  to  this,  which  we  had  better  state  explicitly  : — that  ot  aSeXxpoi 
in  Mat.  xii.  46 ;  Mark  iii.  31 ;  Luke  viii.  19,  must  refer  to  the  Simon 
and  Joses  of  whom  we  hear  so  little  elsewhere.  We  are  compelled  to 
believe  that,  amongst  his  own  nearest  connexions  according  to  the  flesh, 
he  had  brought  not  peace,  but  a  sword  :  "  Five  in  one  house  divided,  two 
against  three,  and  three  against  two."  And  if  at  a  later  period  we  find 
them  united  (Acts  i.  14)  to  the  apostles,  the  lateness  of  their  conversion, 
the  faithlessness  of  their  earlier  life,  may  indicate  a  subsequent  tardiness  of 
spiritual  growth — may  account  for  the  silence  of  scripture  in  regard  to  them. 

28.  Whatever  then  be  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  John  vii.  5,  we  have 
the  same  difficulty  in  this  passage ;  and  we  answer  it  in  the  same  way : — 
that  c^ter  the  tioOy  James  and  Jude^  had  been  joined  to  the  twelve^  their 
earthly  bond  of  union  was  lost  in  their  heavenly.  Comparing  the  one  band 
with  the  other,  he  said,  "  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren :  for  who- 
soever shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother  and  sister  and 
mother."     The  others  remained  "  without." 

29.  It  may  be  some  confirmation  of  this  view  that  we  have  no  record 
of  the  call  of  James  and  Judas.  We  have  Peter  and  Andrew,  James 
and  John  called,  Luke  v.  11;  Matthew  or  Levi,  Luke  v.  27  ;  Philip  and 
Nathanael  or  Bartholemew  (?)  John  i.  43,  49.  Thus  we  have  records  of 
the  calls  of  seven  of  the  twelve;  but  no  record  of  the  call  of  the  other 
five.  This  has  seemed  strange  to  many  readers  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  would  somewhat  diminish  their  feeling  if  they  considered  that  of  these 
five  two  were  aBe\<p6i,  cousins  of  Jesus,  and  that  their  joining  him  may 
have  dated  from  a  very  early  period  of  his  ministry — ^perhaps  from  the 
marriage  of  Cana  of  Galilee. 

30.  It  would  be  scarcely  fair  in  me  to  conclude  without  reminding 
your  readers  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  Lebbseus  or  Thaddasus 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  are  considered  to  be  the  same  as  "  the  Judas 
(the  brother)  of  James"  of  St.  Luke.  It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that 
Judas  should  be  spoken  of  by  such  a  cognomen  if  he  was  of  the  brethren 
of  our  Lord. 

31.  I  will  now  add,  that  in  his  notes  on  the  lists  of  the  apostles  (Mat. 
X.  21),  Mr.  Alford  seems  to  give  way  to  the  view  against  which  he  con- 
tends on  Mat.  xiii.  55,  and  to  teach  that  ''James  the  son  of  Alphseus" 
was  the  "  brother  of  our  Lord,"  and  that  "  Jude"  was  his  brother.  On 
Mark  ii.  14  he  does  not  identify  Alphseus  the  father  of  Levi  with  the 
father  of  James  the  less. 

32.  I  have  not  taken  much  irom  Dr.  Mill's  valuable  dissertation  on 

b  Is  it  worth  while  to  notice  that  this  is  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  by 
St.  Mark  ? — ♦'  His  brethren  and  his  mother." 
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the  subject,  although  I  have  referred  to  it.  But  it  ought  to  be  studied 
by  every  one  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  question.  On  page  249  he 
suggests  that  the  unbelief  of  the  brethren  in  John  vii.  5  was  not  of  the 
worst  kind  or  degree.  The  passage  of  the  evangelist  is  deeply  interesting, 
and  has  not  met  with  the  attention  (so  far  as  I  know)  which  it  deserves. 

33.  In  conclusion,  on  Mat.  i.  25  Mr.  Alford  says  that  there  is  nothing 
in  Scripture  to  remove  the  impression  which  the  words  give,  for  "  every- 
where in  the  New  Testament  marriage  is  spoken  of  in  high  and  honour- 
able terms."  On  the  same  passage  Scott  suggests  that  we  want  no  such 
"  additional  proof  that  marriage  is  honourable  among  all." 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
C.  A.  S. 

Chichester,  March  Srd,  1855. 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Journal  of  Sacred  lAterature^ 

Deae  Sib, — I  trust  you  will  permit  me  in  turn  to  set  myself  right 
with  the  readers  of  your  Miscellany,  to  whom  Miss  F.  Corbaux  has  I 
think  rather  misrepresented  the  grounds  of  my  criticism.  I  have  not 
"  groimded  a  verbal  objection  to  her  argument  upon  a  reference  to  the 
English  version,"  as  that  lady  imagines,  but  upon  a  fact  which  is  entitled 
to  weight ;  that  two  versions,  one  of  which  was  written  in  the  time  when 
the  Hebrew  was  still  a  living  language,  contradict  the  version  she  has 
favoured  us  with.  This  is  a  legitimate  ground  for  distrust  of  her  position, 
independently  of  any  knowledge  of  the  original;  and  as  it  has  elicited 
from  that  lady,  the  whole  volume  of  that  critical  discrimination,  upon 
which  the  change  of  the  simple  word  (Kadim  East)  to  a  conventional 
meaning  has  been  determined  upon,  I  think  I  have  done  good  service  to 
the  cause  in  hand,  as  it  will  enable  every  one  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  emendation.  I  must  however  be  permitted 
to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  these  new  disclosures.  It  is  very 
clear  that  the  Septuagint  on  every  occasion  of  its  use  interprets  the 
Hebrew  word  Kadim,  when  applied  to  the  wind,  by  that  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  translators,  meant  a  ''  south  wind,"  and  the  instances  pro- 
duced by  Miss  E.  C,  shew  that  the  original  does  admit  of  an  accepta- 
tion diverse  from  its  supposed  etymology.  But  the  "  notus  "  or  south 
wind  of  the  Greek  translators  had  no  doubtful  meaning ;  the  word  was 
never  applied  to  any  other  wind  than  the  south  wind,  and  though  the 
notion  of  an  evil  wind  was  attached  to  it,  from  its  extreme  heat,  yet  the 
source  and  direction  of  the  **  notus  "  was  never  doubtful.  The  quotation 
from  St.  Luke,  by  which  Miss  E.  C.  intimates  that  the  word  was  used  for 
any  powerful  wind,  is  not  sufficient  to  divert  its  interpretation  from  its 
true  signification  of  a  wind  coming  from  the  south.  The  xavawv,  or 
''heat'*  of  the  south  wind,  is  there  plainly  put  in  opposition  to  the 
ofippo9,  or  "  rain  "  of  the  first  paragraph :  when  you  see  a  cloud  rising 
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from  the  west,  you  judge  by  that  sign  there  will  be  rain :  when  you  see 
the  south  wind  blowing,  you  judge  by  that  sign  there  will  be  heat. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  the  locust  plague  and^ita 
departure  is  hardly  more  conclusive.  Again,  in  that  account  the  **  Kadlm** 
wind  is  translated  by  the  Septuagint,  the  "  notw  "  or  south  wind.  It  is 
a  little  remarkable  that  that  is  the  wind  which  is  still  necessary  for  bringing 
those  devourers  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from  the  hot  coun- 
tries of  the  African  interior.  Dr.  Shaw,  who  witnessed  their  arrival  on 
those  coasts  for  two  years,  states  that  when  they  came  the  wind  had  been 
for  some  time  from  the  south:  "the  miraculous  agency  in  this  case 
appears  therefore  to  be  assigned  to  the  efficient  cause  of  this  visitation,  in 
the  bringing  up  a  south  windy^  for  the  account  confines  the  miracle 
THEEE  to  that  fact — "  God  brought  up  a  south  windy  and  that  wind 
brought  the  locusts."  Again,  "the  Lord  turned  the  wind  strongly  from 
the  sea,  and  took  away  the  locusts  and  cast  them  into  the  Eed  Sea.*' 
This  sea-wind,  again.  Miss  F.  C.  will  have  to  be  a  west  wind,  by  relation 
to  the  later  notion  of  the  people  when  they  dwelt  in  Palestine.  But  I 
would  suggest  here,  the  locality  of  the  scene  must  be  placed  where  the 
Septuagint  intends  it,  which  was  in  "  the  field  of  Zoan,"  or  as  the  Septua- 
gint renders  that  word  "  the  field  of  Tanis,*'  'Ei*  wehuo  Tdveto^,^  and  it 
very  evidently  refers  that  locality  to  a  position  on  the  Taniti  branch 
of  the  NUe,  and  therefore  lying  pretty  nearly  north  of  the  Eed  Sea; 
so  that  a  wind  from  the  Mediterranean  would  carry  the  locusts  in  that 
direction. 

I  cannot  think  therefore  that  Miss  F.  C.  establishes  any  authority  for 
referring  the  Septuagint  kotos  or  south  wind  to  any  indefinite  wind  which 
fancy  or  an  assumed  necessity  may  dictate.  The  Kadim  of  the  Hebrew  is 
shewn  by  my  learned  adversary  to  admit  of  a  more  desultory  and  con- 
venient interpretation ;  but  her  application  of  that  name  to  describe  a 
natural  wind  blowing  from  the  north,  though  more  violent  than  usual,  and 
giving  it  that  name  because  that  north  wind  was  "  a  noxious  wind,"  in 
which  sense  only  the  "Kadtm"  can  be  applied  to  any  other  than  an 
eastern  wind :  or  that  the  Jewish  historian,  who  was  receiving  life  and 
deliverance  from  that  wind,  should  so  designate  it,  appears  so  contrary  to 
the  common  reason  of  the  matter,  as  must  I  think  render  that  conception 
of  it  impossible. 

Then  we  come  to  the  hv  avi/Mo  vorw  of  the  contested  passage.  The 
Hebrew,  says  Miss  C,  admits  of  no  other  interpretation  than  "  by  a  wind;" 
and  no  Greek  scholar  will  admit  the  sense  H.  M.  G.  has  put  upon  its 
exact  equivalent,  kv  ave/u^to  of  the  Septuagint.  With  great  deference  to 
this  remark  I  would  rather  Miss  F.  C.  had  favoured  your  readers  with 
some  example  in  contradiction  to  my  proposition :  which  is  not  that  the 
word  "eV"  is  not  interpreted  on  proper  occasions  by  the  word  "by," 
denoting  instrumentality:  though  T  rather  think  that  construction  generally 
is  more  artificial  than  genuine ;  but  my  proposition  was  that  the  verb 
vTrafifia  which  precedes  it  "  is  in  no  case  found  in  connection  with  a  sequent 
agency,  but  is  always  expressive  of  an  instrumentality  in  its  antecedent 

«  Ps.  77, 12,  Sept. 
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nominative."  If  Miss  F.  Corbaux  will  produce  one  instance  of  the  use  of 
that  word  with  the  preposition  iv  applied  to  the  intended  agency,  I  have 
mistaken  its  meaning ;  but  till  then  I  must  remain  in  the  belief  that  I 
have  correctly  stated  its  nature. 

The  instance  of  the  word  iv  in  connection  with  the  "  Kadlm  or  strong 
wind"  by  the  48th  Psalm,  to  which  Miss  F.  C.  refers  in  support  of  her 
ease,  follows  the  verb  avmpipu)  to  grind  or  crush  to  pieces,  and  not  the 
verb  vwdr^w,  to  "bring  asunder"  subdue  or  remove.  If  your  readers 
will  refer  to  the  passage  of  the  Septuagint  of  the  I.  Book  of  Samuel,  where 
David  challenges  his  giant  adversary,  "  Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword 
and  with  a  spear  and  with  a  shield,  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  " — they  will  find  all  these  prepositions  are  expressed  by  the  word 
c*'— "  Sv  €pxri  7rpo9  fie  ev  pofKpaia  "  &c.  But  they  will  not  hold  I  think 
that  David  is 'here  said  after  he  had  atibdited  his  antagonist ''  vTrrjf^ar^ev  oe 
iv  pofkxjxila'**  but  that  is  the  Greek  Miss  F.  C.  puts  upon  the  Septuagint 
translators.  David  might  have  said  he  had  slain  him,  or  destroyed  him, 
or  vexed  him,  iv  pofiupaia^  **mth  the  sword,"  or  any  thing  else  that  ad- 
mitted the  action  to  be  carried  on  by  a  sequent  instrument,  but  I  am 
mistaken  very  much  indeed,  if  any  ancient  Greek  ever  used  that  mode  of 
expression  in  connection  with  the  word  virar^vu. 

Then  if  the  verb  will  not  carry  that  preposition  as  an  exponent  of 
*'  the  agency"  intended,  it  must  be  taken  in  an  adverbial  sense,  or  at  most 
80  expressive  of  a  concomitant  only  to  the  principal  event.  I  should  be 
▼ery  sorry  to  retort  an  imputation  of  a  want  of  scholarship  to  so  learned 
a  person,  yet  the  observation  of  Miss  F.  C.  that  the  Hebrew  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  iv  "  with  a  dative,"  has  a  strange  forgetfulness  about  it, 
that  the  preposition  iv  has  no  other  governance  but  of  the  dative ;  except 
by  the  help  of  some  ellipsis,  or  understood  word.  The  governance  of  that 
word  is  purely  of  the  dative'  case,  and  Parkhurst  gives  its  etymon  from 
the  Hebrew,  denoting  "the  presence  of  an  object,"  or  "with." 

The  expression  certainly  means  that  God  in  that  tempest  which  ac- 
companied his  presence,  during  all  that  night  while  the  Israelites  were  in 
transition  through  the  waters,  withdrew  the  waters  from  their  path,  or  as 
he  enjoins  Moses  to  do  in  verse  16,  "  hrohe  "  or  divided  the  sea  in  sunder ; 
for  the  word  there  used  is  ^f oi^  or  pi\^wf»,i  frango :  a  pretty  strong  ex- 
pression, and  not  applicable  to  a  natural  recess  of  the  waters.  The  same 
expression  occurs  as  to  the  same  divine  agency  from  the  pillar  of  fire  in 

verse  24,  i7rep\ey[re  Kvpio^  iv  arvKw  wvpo9  xal  ve(l)e\fj9,  "  The  Lord  in 
the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud,  looked  towards  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  and 
took  off  their  chariot  wheels,"  &c.  Both  the  storms  and  the  fiery  pillar 
were  concomitants  of  a  presence  which  on  all  occasions  is  shewn  to  have 
been  manifested  in  conjunction  with  such  displays  of  a  divine  power.  But 
will  Miss  F.  Corbaux  attribute  the  Law  of  Mount  Sinai  to  the  thunders 
and  blazing  fires  which  enveloped  its  summit ;  or  does  she  think  that  the 
sound  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind  which  accompanied  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  was  the  essential  instru- 
ment of  the  divine  communion  then  consummated  by  some  natural 
disposition  of  the  elements,  only  made  conducive  to  that  great  and 
mysterious  visitation  ? 
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Miss  Corbaux  justly  attaches  a  high  importance  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  Hebrew  language :  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  there  are 
other  qualifications  necessary  to  pass  a  judgment  ex  cathedra  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  Scripture,  besides  a  modem  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  of 
the  remains  of  the  language  it  was  written  in :  nor  is  the  door  quite  closed 
to  a  very  sufficient  examination  of  its  true  sense  to  many  who  may  yet  be 
unacquainted  with  the  original,  but  whose  study  has  been  in  those  deep 
waters  of  the  written  things  of  God.  The  many  commentators  on  the 
Old  Testament  who  have  preceded  Miss  F.  C.  have  surely  not  laboiured 
so  much  in  vain  as  to  leave  us  quite  in  the  dark  on  the  true  intent  of  its 
meanings — and  when  another  and  newer  intei-pretation  is  offered  to  us,  it 
is  necessary  to  "  try  the  spirit "  that  calls  on  us  to  surrender  the  old 
fortresses  of  our  faith  and  to  adopt  a  new  and  untried  interpretation; 
untried,  as  our  old  ones  are,  by  the  test  of  long  standing  experience  and 
the  acquiescence  of  many  generations  of  patient  and  earnest  labourers  in 
the  schools  of  Hebrew  lore  and  criticism.  I  cannot  think  Miss  F.  C.  will 
bear  this  test  of  a  spiritual  sufficiency  to  deal  in  this  matter.  The  nume- 
rous postulates  which  are  assumed  in  order  to  give  the  least  foundation 
for  her  hypothesis  are  alone  sufficient  to  detract  from  an  opinion  of  that 
sufficiency.  She  states  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Exodus  implying  that  the  means  employed  on  the  occasion,  involved  a 
suspension  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature."*  Can  any  one  trust  to  a 
postulate  so  absolutely  against  all  the  common  convictions  of  mankind ; 
that  a  most  prodigious  miracle  was  performed  on  that  occasion — that  the 
sea  was  divided,  that  God  himself  was  present  in  a  fiery  pillar,  and  in  the 
storm  that  marked  his  divine  power :  that  the  sea  was  forced  apart  and 
stood  up  on  the  two  sides  of  the  retreating  host,  as  a  wall  on  their  right 
hand  and  a  wall  on  their  left :  that  the  new  creed  should  be  received 
against  all  the  traditional  and  written  avoVals  of  the  Jews  through  aU 
their  generations ;  that  this  event  was  brought  about  by  the  outstretched 
arm  of  God,  and  miraculously :  not  by  any  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  but 
against  them?  Can  we  abandon  these  opinions,  upon  a  questionable 
hypothesis,  that  the  wind  which  the  ancients  called  the  south  wind  was  in 
fact  a  north  wind,  accidentally  occurring  at  an  unusual  season,  of  which 
God  in  his  pillar  of  fire  availed  himself  like  a  good  economist,  and  so 
worked  his  will : — that  the  Paschal  month  of  Egypt  was  not  such  as  the 
Israelites  held  it,  though  that  month  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  their 
future  calendar :  but  a  conventional  month  of  the  Egyptians  of  which  no 
commentators  yet  ever  ventured  to  predicate  the  nature  before  this  new 
and  more  adventurous  labourer  in  the  old  vineyard : — that  a  convenient 
causeway  should  have  existed  across  the  Eed  Sea  just  at  the  place  required 
for  this  event,  though  such  can  no  longer  be  found,  as  has  been  sufficiently 
attested  by  enquirers  on  the  spot,  a  point  which  Miss  F.  Corbaux's 
correspondent  at  Suez  seems  strangely  to  have  left  unresolved  ? 

And  if  we  distrust  such  a  scheme  of  innovating  opinion,  from  the 
wholesale  assumptions  of  facts  that  are  required,  that  feeling  is  encreased 
by  the  want  of  discernment  which  is  manifest  in  the  illustrative  parallels, 

^  Journal  qf  Sacred  Literature f  October,  1854,  p.  32. 
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applied  to  the  language  of  these  sacred  records ;  for  surely  the  affecting 
to  support  her  interpretation  that  there  were  no  walls  of  the  sea  about 
the  path  of  the  Israelites  but  only  waters  subsided  below  their  feet,  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  assumed  ridge  or  causeway  they  were  travers- 
ing, by  paralleling  it  to  the  figurative  expression  that  the  people  of 
David  had  been  as  a  wall  or  defence  to  the  labourers  of  Naboth,  while 
they  dwelt  in  their  neighbourhood,  displays  such  a  want  of  discern- 
ment as  to  those  great  distinctions  of  language  in  its  literal  and  figurative 
sense,  as  completely  negatives  that  accessory  of  sound  judgment  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  task  Miss  F.  Corbaux  has  taken  in  hand.  I  must,  with  re- 
gret, apply  the  same  observation  to  her  more  recent  observations  on  the  words 
of  the  77th  Psalm,  of  which  she  affirms*'  that  those  of  the  26th  verse  "  He 
caused  the  east  wind  to  blow  in  the  heavens :  and  by  His  power  he  brought 
in  the  south  wind  " — "  are  a  decided  allusion  to  the  winds  of  the  exodus 
event  ;*'  and  upon  that  assumption  builds  up  some  conjectural  conclusions 
in  support  of  her  theory.  For  surely  to  the  commonest  intelligence 
nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  that  the  psalmist  is  recounting  in  that 
Psalm,  in  the  order  they  happened,  all  the  wondrous  works  which  God 
had  wrought  in  favour  of  his  people  and  to  the  destruction  of  their  ene- 
mies— from  the  "  marvellous  things  in  the  field  of  Zoan  "  to  the  "  taking 
of  David  from  his  sheepfolds  to  feed  Jacob  his  people  and  Israel  his  in- 
heritance " — and  we  find  in  the  course  of  this  memorial  that  the  events  of 
the  exodus  are  clearly  disposed  of  in  the  13th  and  1 4th  verses : — that 
there  the  psalmist  enters  upon  the  events  of  the  wilderness ;  the  cleaving 
the  rock  to  give  them  drink;  then  the  repeated  murmurings  of  the  people; 
then  the  raining  down  of  manna  upon  them,  and  then  the  coming  of  the 
quails;  which  happens  in  the  27th  verse:  and  this  he  introduces  by  a 
recurrence  of  the  wind  which  brought  them.  "  He  caused  the  east  wind 
to  blow,"  &c.  "  He  rained  flesh  upon  them  as  dust,  and  feathered  fowls 
as  the  sand  of  the  sea."  In  what  way  therefore  the  allusion  to  the  winds 
in  this  26th  verse  can  be  taken  to  apply  to  "the  exodus  event"  is 
perfectly  incomprehensible :  but  that  it  appUes  to  the  winds  which  brought 
the  quails,  as  stated  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  appears  on  the  contrary 
very  evident ;  for  that  account  states  "  and  there  went  forth  a  wind  from 
the  Lord  and  brought  quails  from  the  sea,  and  let  them  fall  by  the  camp" 
(Num.  xi.  31).  Here  again  appears  such  a  deficiency  of  judgment,  as 
must  prevent  any  great  reliance  upon  such  a  commentator. 

Perhaps  Miss  F.  C.  may  tliink  these  strictures  too  severe,  but  the  cause 
she  has  endeavoured  to  weaken,  in  my  opinion  requires  that  this  proof 
should  be  put  to  a  spirit  which  assumes  the  right,  upon  the  strength  of  our 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  of  the  modem  schools,  of  determining  (by 
a  very  determinate  will  too),  that  the  miracle  of  the  exodus  was  no  miracle 
at  all.  I  remember,  forty  years  ago,  a  similar  attempt  was  made  by  a  Hebrew 
scholar  of  great  pretensions,  one  Bellamy,  in  which  he  set  about  a  new 
translation  of  the  old  books  of  the  Bible  under  the  new  lights  of  a  better 
critical  acumen  than  had  been  shed  upon  the  old  translators  or  their  com- 
mentators.    The  Quarterly  Review  was  very  busy  with  this  new  system  of 

c  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  April,  1855,  p.  115. 
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levelation,  and  deservedly  cut  it  to  pieces,  and  Mr.  Bellamy  sunk  with 
Pbaraoli  and  his  chariots  into  the  depths  of  the  Bed  Sea :  at  least  he 
disappeared  and  was  no  more  heard  of.  But  the  extraordinary  phases  he 
presented  of  those  ancient  events,  gave  some  amusement,  as  well  as  a  very 
unfounded  though  momentary  alarm  for  the  safety  of  our  ancient  creed. 

An  observation  of  your  contributor  upon  Chevalier  Bunsen's  work  in 
your  last  number,  in  considering  the  Chevalier's  explanations  of  the  event 
of  the  Pentecost,  is  so  suitable  to  my  opinion  of  this  lady's  views  upon  tke 
exodus,  that  no  better  conunent  can  be  offered  upon  them.  "  It  seems  ihat 
the  only  miracle  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  *the  mud**  and 
the  '  eUotric  fluid,'  How  much  better  to  deny  anything  si^evnatural^ 
than  thus  to  rob  of  all  its  wondrous  nature  an  event  thou^  miraculous, 
wherever  the  gospel  is  known,  by  raising  into  the  sphere  cMf  miracles  mere 
natural  phenomena."^ 

H.  M.  G. 
Hitcham,  lOth  April, 


AEABIC  MANUSCRIPTS  AT  DAMASCUS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,'' 

Deab  Sie, — In  a  letter  which  I  have  recently  received  from  the  Eer. 
J.  L.  Porter,  of  Damascus,  in  reply  to  one  I  had  written  to  him,  making 
more  enquiries  respecting  the  work  on  Damascus  and  its  environs  which 
the  monk  Antone  Bulad  has  been  many  years  in  preparing,  and  which  is 
mentioned  in  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^*  he  kindly  informs  me, 
that,  "  while  I  consider  the  MS.  of  M.  Bul^d  as  containing  a  large  mass 
of  valuable  matter,  yet  I  could  not  by  any  means  recommend  it  for 
publication  in  its  present  form.  The  valuable  antiquarian  researches  and 
statistical  tables,  are  mixed  up  with  a  far  greater  mass  of  minute  details 
and  descriptions  which  can  interest  no  one ;  and,  unfortunately,  while  M. 
BullUl  is  a  good  Arabic  scholar  and  an  indefatigable  antiquary,  he  has 
neither  the  experience  nor  the  judgment  necessary  to  arrange  his  materials 
in  a  useful  or  attractive  form.  I  have  frequently  attempted  to  explain  to 
him  the  mode  of  writing  for  the  public,  but  he  is  so  totally  unacquainted 
with  European  literature  that  I  have  given  it  up  in  despair.  I  know  also 
that  Professor  Peterman,  of  Berlin,  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  has  had  him 
under  tuition  for  a  time,  but  failed  as  I  did." 

Mr.  Porter,  however,  considers  his  work  as  likely  "  to  throw  new  lighi 
on  that  part  of  Syria."  The  MS.  is  written  in  Arabic ;  and  if  it  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  an  English  scholar  well  acquainted  with  that  language, 
I  doubt  not  but  he  could,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  subject  matter, 
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and  by  carefully  extracting,  and  translating  the  most  interesting  portions, 
compile  a  very  valuable  History  of  Damascus  and  its  vicinity,  which  might 
thus  be  made  a  very  readable  book  for  the  English  public. 

Also,  with  regard  to  the  other  Arabic  MSS.  in  Damascus,  Mr.  Porter 
mentions  in  the  same  letter — "  I  sometimes  meet  with  MSS.  in  the  Arabic 
language  of  rarity  and  value,  as  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Damascus, 
Syria,  and  the  Mahometan  empire  generally.  I  purchase  as  many  as  I 
can  afford  to  do  myself,  but  there  are  many  beyond  my  means  which 
would  be  great  acquisitions  to  the  library  of  any  college,  museum,  or 
society  in  England.  It  is  a  pity  to  loose  an  opportunity  of  securing  them. 
Many  of  them  are  at  present  being  purchased  for  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  give  you  these  fresh  particulars  respect- 
ing Arabic  literature,  in  order  that  by  appearing  in  your  Journal  of  Sacred 
IMerature^  they  may  become  more  widely  known,  and  in  the  hopes  that 
OUT  own  country  may  be  induced  to  follow  the  good  example  set  by 
Prussia  in  purchasing  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  at 
Damascus,  as  they  from  time  to  time  are  offered  for  sale. 

Damascus  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  which  is 
at  this  day  existing  and  still  populously  inhabited,  if  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  obtain  in  any  of  the  older  Arabic  MSS.  any  historical  details  of  the 
early  kings  of  that  city,  when  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a  monarchy,  or  of 
its  subsequent  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  or  Persian  rulers,  yet  we  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  meet  with  authentic,  but  now  forgotten  and  unknown, 
accounts  of  the  Grecian,  the  QrsBCo-Macedonian,  andEoman  governors,  as 
well  as  more  copious  notices  of  the  comparatively  Saracenic  caliphs,  or 
emirs,  and  of  the  still  later  Turkish  pashas,  or  princes. 

Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  Holy  Scripture  may  yet  receive  from  some 
of  these  Tmre  ancient  MSS,  a  further  confirmation  of  some  of  its  historical 
records. 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 
}forton  ffouse,  Feb,  Ibth,  1855.  John  Hogg. 


THE  DIAL  OF  AHAZ  AND  SCRIPTURE  CHRONOLOGY. 

Deae  Sir, — In  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  paper  read  by  me,  at  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  in  July  last,  on  the  subject  of  The  Going  Back  of  the 
Shadow  on  the  Dial  of  Ahaz,  and  the  date  from  thence  to  be  deduced  of 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  important 
alterations  in  Scripture  chronology  which  necessarily  follow,  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  correctness  of  my  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  reigns  of 
those  kings. 

Let  me  first  observe,  that  no  system  of  Scripture  chronology  can  ever 
be  satisfactory  that  is  not  based  upon  the  division  of  time  into  Sabbatical 
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weeks,  or  seven-year  periods,  into  which  it  was  prospectively  laid  out  by- 
Moses,  by  decree  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  which  must,  therefore,  be  in- 
volved in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  from  the  time  of  their  entrance 
into  the  Promised  Land.  Reference  to  this  division  may  occasionally  be 
traced  in  the  sacred  narrative,  after  the  building  of  the  first  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  when,  from  time  to  time,  we  hear  of  the  reading  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people — of  the  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant— or  of  the  manumission  of  the  Hebrew  slaves — aD  which  were  com- 
manded to  take  place  in  the  seventh  year :  and  a  most  solemn  warning 
was  given  to  the  Jews  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  observance  of  the 
institution,  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  they  were  in- 
formed that  their  land  should  remain  desolate  for  three  score  and  ten 
years,  that  it  might  enjoy  its  Sabbaths  which  had  been  neglected  for  a 
long  series  of  years :  and  again,  when  it  was  announced  to  the  Prophet 
Daniel,  at  the  time  when  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea  had  remained 
desolate  for  nearly  seventy  years,  and  the  land  was  approaching  the  com- 
pletion of  its  seventieth  penitential  Sabbath,  that  from  thenceforth  seventy 
weeks  of  years,  doubtless  true  Sabbatical  weeks,  should  be  accomplished 
upon  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  people  till  the  anointing  of  the 
Most  Holy. 

The  first  link  of  the  chronological  chain  consists  of  the  reign  of  Senna- 
cherib, comprising  twenty-five  years,  from  B.C.  692  to  668  both  inclusive. 
The  beginning  of  this  period  rests  upon  the  grounds  stated  in  the  paper  I 
have  forwarded.  The  ending  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
Colonel  Kawlinson,  we  know,  has  discovered  a  clay  tablet  in  Assyria, 
bearing  an  inscription  referring  to  the  twenty-second  year  of  Sennacherib's 
reign;  and  this  twenty-second  year,  if  he  began  to  reign  in  B.C.  692, 
would  be  the  year  B.C.  671.  Colonel  Eawlinson  seems  to  consider  that 
Sennacherib  reigned  no  more  than  twenty-two  years.  But  I  think  we 
may  venture  to  conclude  that  he  reigned  three  years  longer,  that  is,  to 
B.C.  668,  because  Assyrian  inscriptions  certify  that,  during  his  reign  at 
Nineveh,  he  placed  his  son  Esarhaddon  on  the  throne  of  Babylon ;  and 
from  Scripture  we  learn  that  Esarhaddon  succeeded  his  father  at  Nineveh. 
Now,  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  places  the  last  year  of  Asaradinus,  or  Esar- 
haddon, at  Babylon,  in  B.C.  668,  which  year,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  was  that  of  the  death  of  his  father  Sennacherib,  at  Nineveh. 
Granting,  then,  that  the  first  link  of  the  chain  is  thus  established  as  ending 
in  668,  we  come  to  a  second  period  of  eighty-eight  years,  to  be  counted 
from  that  date  to  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  This  period  is  taken  from 
Chaldaean  annals.  For  Eusebius  and  Samuel  Aniensis  both  inform  us 
that  the  Chaldaean  historians  reckoned  eighty-eight  years  from  Sennacherib 
to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Eusebius,  indeed,  or  his  transcribers,  have  made  sad 
confusion  in  their  endeavour  to  reconcile  Scripture  with  Chaldsean  his- 
tory, as  regards  this  period,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
Chronological  Institute,  in  December  last.  The  very  endeavour,  however, 
to  explain  the  period,  though  quite  unsuccessful,  declares  the  importance 
attached  to  it  by  the  above  writers. 

Now,  if  we  deduct  eighty-eight  full  years  from  B.C.  668,  we  come  to 
the  year  B.C.  579,  which,  as  I  have  frequently  pointed  out,  is  the  first  year 
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of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  conjunction  with  his  father  Nabopalassar — that  is 
to  say,  the  year  concurrent  with  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim.  The  fourth 
of  Jehoiakim,  we  know,  was  concurrent  with  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
sole  reign,  B.C.  578.  The  termination  of  this  second  period  qf  eighty- 
eight  years  is  equally  well-defined  with  its  commencement.  For  the  date 
B.C.  578,  as  the  first  year  of  the  sole  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  rests  upon 
three  solid  arguments. 

1st. — It  is  twenty-eight  years  after  the  year  B.C.  606,  when  Nabo- 
palassar ceased  to  reign  on  the  joint  thrones  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
during  which  twenty-eight  years  the  Scythians  occupied  the  empire  of 
Asia,  and  during  which  Babylon  remained  a  subordinate  kingdom. 

2nd. — It  is  a  few  years  after  the  fixed  date  of  the  eclipse  of  Thales, 
B.C.  685,  which  Herodotus  tells  us  preceded  the  final  destruction  of 
Nineveh  by  Cyaxares ;  and  the  Chaldsean  historians  inform  us  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar began  to  reign  at  Babylon  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Nineveh. 

3rd. — The  year  B.C.  578  is  the  very  year  assigned  by  the  Jewish  his- 
torian Demetrius,  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  the  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  For  Demetrius,  writing  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  places  the  last  captivity  of  the  Jews,  which  was  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  338  years  and  3  months  before  the  reign  of  the 
fourth  Ptolemy,  B.C.  560;  and  the  nineteenth  year  above  that  date  is 
B.C.  578. 

I  must  here  point  out  a  slight  alteration  in  the  usual  arrangement  of 
the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  which  will  become  necessai^  on  the 
adoption  of  this  eighty-eight  year  period  of  the  Chaldsean  historians.  The 
Hebrew  Bible  and  Josephus  both  agree  in  assigning — 

29  years  to  Hezekiah, 
55    ...    to  Manasseh, 

2    ...    to  Amon, 
31     ...    to  Josiah, 
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and  adding  3  more  years  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
began  to  invade  Judea,  we  obtain  a  period  of  120  years  from  the  first  of 
Hezekiah  to  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  conjunction  with  his  father. 
But,  if  Sennacherib  reigned,  as  I  suppose,  6  years  after  the  death  of  Heze- 
kiah, we  must  deduct  29  years  +  6  =  35  years  from  120,  leaving  a  period 
of  only  85  years,  instead  of  88,  to  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  There  is 
an  interval  of  3  years,  therefore,  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  Scripture 
account.  Whether  this  interval  is  to  be  made  up  by  fragments  of  years 
in  addition  to  the  length  of  the  reigns  assigned  to  each  king,  or  whether 
there  may  have  been  a  short  interregnum  under  Eliakim,  between  the 
reigns  of  Amon  and  Josiah,  which  I  would  suggest  for  consideration,  may 
be  a  question.  Josiah,  we  know,  was  only  8  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign,  and  the  year  before  his  accession,  B.C.  614,  falls  in  with  the  twelfth 
year  of  Nabopalassar,  or  "  Nabuchodonosor  who  reigned  at  Nineveh,"  in 
which  twelfth  year,  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Judith  (according  to  St. 
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Jerome),  the  high  priest  Jehoiakim  was  ruling  iu  Judaea,  the  name  of  no 
king  being  mentioned.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  there  was  an 
interregnum  of  a  few  years  before  Josiah  reigned. 

We  are  justified,  however,  in  adopting  the  full  period  of  88  years  with 
the  Chaldsean  historians,  because  they  are  confirmed  by  Demetrius,  who 
had  the  Hebrew  text  before  him  three  centuries  before  Josephus,  and  who 
computes  128  years  and  6  months  from  the  last  captivity,  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  the  carrying  away  of  captives  by  Sennacherib. 
And  if  we  deduct  19  years  and  6  months  from  that  period,  for  the  reign 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  from  the  time  of  his  conjunction  with  his  father,  we 
are  left  with  a  period  of  109  years,  from  which  we  have  to  deduct  21 
years  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  after  his  retreat  from  Judaea,  which 
leaves  us  with  a  period  of  exactly  88  years. 

We  now  take  up  the  third  Imk  of  the  chronological  chain,  consisting 
of  19  years,  or  more  correctly  of  18  years  and  6  months,  coimted  from 
the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  sole  reign  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  ending  in  August,  B.C.  560.  This  date 
rests,  as  I  have  just  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius,  and,  though  not 
in  accordance  with  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  must  be  received  in  preference 
to  the  date  in  the  canon,  which,  in  its  present  form,  was  compiled  four 
centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Demetrius. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  well-known  period  of  70  years  of  desolation  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  as  about  to  expire  about  the 
first  year  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,  and 
which  the  Prophet  Zechariah  informs  us  had  expired  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Darius,  king  of  Persia :  for  then  the  fast  instituted  to  commemorate  the 
burning  of  the  temple  had  been  kept  for  three  score  and  ten  years.  This 
foiui;h  link  of  the  chain  commences,  therefore,  in  B.C.  560,  and  brings  us 
to  the  year  B.C.  490,  as  the  fourth  of  Darius.  Now,  the  year  B.C.  490 
falls  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  well-known  Persian  king  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  this  result  requires  a  little  consideration.  The 
result  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  that  arrived  at  in  the  common  Scrip- 
ture reckoning,  inasmuch  as  the  70  years'  desolation  of  Jerusalem  spoken 
of  by  Daniel,  and  the  70  years'  fasting  spoken  of  by  Zechariah,  both  ter- 
minate at  the  same  point — viz.,  in  the  reign  of  a  king  whose  title  was  un- 
doubtedly Darius,  instead  of  the  first-named  70  years,  ending  in  the  reign 
of  a  king  called  Cyaxares,  and  the  second  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  which  involves  an  insuperable  contradiction.  But  it  is 
apparently  equally  faulty,  inasmuch  as  the  year  B.C.  490  faUs  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  instead  of  towards  the  beginning,  as  would 
appear  to  be  indicated  by  the  words  of  the  two  prophets :  and,  moreover, 
Daniel  describes  the  king,  not  as  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Persian,  but  as 
the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes :  and  Daniel,  if  any  one, 
must  have  been  well  informed  of  the  true  lineage  of  this  king. 

Here  I  conceive  to  lie  the  great  difficulty  and  enigma  in  sacred  chrono- 
logy, the  non-solution  of  which  has  involved  the  whole  of  this  period  in 
the  state  of  obscurity  in  which  it  stands.  If  we  look  again,  however,  to 
the  words  of  Daniel,  who,  we  know,  spoke  face  to  face  with  this  king,  and 
acted  as  one  of  his  governors,  and  must  have  been  perfectly  cognizant  of 
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every  different  change  in  the  mode  of  administering  the  empire,  during  the 
long  reign  of  the  only  known  king  of  that  title  about  that  time — viz.,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  we  find  that  he  is  speaking,  not  of  the  time  of  his 
SLScending  the  throne  of  Persia,  but  of  the  time  when  he  *'  was  set  over  the 
xealm  of  the  Ghaldseans,"  that  is  to  say,  when  he  took  the  throne  of 
Babylon.  The  words,  "  which  was  set  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldseans," 
may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  translated,  "  what  time  he  was  set  over  the 
realm,  &c.,"  indicating  a  time  different  from  that  in  which  he  came  to  the 
throne  of  Persia ;  and  Daniel  has  furnished  us  with  two  most  significant 
marks,  by  which  we  may  compute  the  exact  year  of  his  taking  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon.  In  the  first  place,  he  tells  us  that  the  king,  at  the  time  of  his 
accession,  was  about  62  years  of  age,  which  necessarily  leads  us  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  and  reign :  and,  secondly,  he  states  prophetically,  that 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  over  the  Chaldseans  should  be  70  weeks  of 
years  =  490,  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  There  cannot  be  two  more 
distinct  chronological  characters  than  these,  whereby  to  mark  the  date  of 
tibe  first  year  of  Darius.  His  fourth  year,  according  to  the  reckoning  we 
are  following,  is  B.C.  490,  and  his  first  year,  therefore,  by  the  same 
reckoning,  is  B.C.  493.  These  two  distinguishing  characters  ought  to  be 
found  united  in  the  year  B.C.  493.  Moreover,  this  year  should  also  be 
found  in  the  series  of  Sabbatical  years,  as  preceding  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  70  weeks  of  years,  according  to  the  institution  by  Moses. 

Now,  the  year  B.C.  493  is  exactly  490  years  before  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  according  to  the  earliest  authorities,  in  B.C.  3-2. 

The  year  493-2  is  Sabbatical,  in  regular  series,  calculated  from  three 
known  Sabbaths  mentioned  by  Josephus. 

And  1  have  already  shewn,  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
that,  according  to  Ctesias,  who  tells  us  that  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
died  at  the  age  of  70,  he  must  have  been  about  62  years  old  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  B.C.  493. 

The  only  objection  which  remains  to  be  disposed  of  is,  that  Daniel, 
who  so  well  knew  the  age  of  the  king,  and  who  must  equally  well  have 
been  acquainted  with  his  genealogy,  speaks  of  him  as  the  son  of  Ahasuerus, 
and  of  the  seed  of  the  M^es.  This  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  serious 
difficulty.  On  consideration,  however,  I  think  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
admit,  that  the  just  and  reasonable  conclusion  is,  that  Daniel  has,  in  this 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  given  us  the  result  of  that  more  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  concerns  of  his  master  Darius,  which  could  not  have 
been  possessed  by  any  heathen  writer  concerning  his  reign.  No  one,  of 
course,  would  venture  to  deny  that  the  father  of  Darius  was  Hystaspes,  for 
this  is  indelibly  graven  on  the  rock  at  Behistun,  by  direction  of  Darius 
himself.  Daniel,  therefore,  whose  record  1  take  to  be  as  trustworthy  as 
that  of  the  rock,  in  speaking  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,  can 
only  have  referred  to  the  maternal  ancestry  of  Darius  as  being  derived 
from  the  Medes.  From  the  last  verse  of  the  Book  of  Tobit  we  learn  that 
Ahasuerus  with  the  Jews  was  equivalent  to  Cyaxares  with  the  Greeks. 
In  some  way,  therefore,  Darius  must  have  been  the  descendant  or  repre- 
sentative of  Cyaxares.     The  word  "  son  "  in  Hebrew,  and  generally  in  the 
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East,  may  be  taken  with  considerable  latitude.  It  may  signify  lineal 
descendant,  of  which  numerous  instances  may  be  given,  or  it  may  signify 
son-in-law,  as  we  find  in  the  case  of  David,  son  of  Jesse,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Saul,  and  who  was  addressed  by  Saul  as  "  my  son  David  " 
1  Sam.  xxiv.  16.  There  is  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  believing,  if  Daniel 
has  declared  the  fact,  that  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  either  de- 
scended from  Cyarares,  the  father  of  Astyages,  through  his  mother,  or  that 
he  may  have  married  a  daughter  of  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Astyages,  another 
daughter  of  whom  was  married  to  Cyrus.  Now,  I  submit  that  the  con- 
nected chain  of  well-supported  dates,  by  which  we  have  been  brought  into 
the  midst  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  to  seek  for  a  king 
of  that  name  descended  Arom  the  Medes,  leaves  us  no  escape  from  one  or 
other  of  these  solutions. 

But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  should  Daniel  adopt  this  most  unusual  and 
unnatural  mode  of  designating  this  prince  by  his  maternal  ancestor  Aha- 
suerus,  the  Mede,  instead  of  the  ordinary  mode,  and  that  adopted  by 
Darius  himself,  in  the  inscription  at  Behistun,  of  tracing  his  ancestry  in 
the  paternal  line,  through  Hystaspes  to  Achsemines,  the  Persian  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  I  believe  to  be,  that,  in  one  case,  he  was 
desirous  of  gratifying  that  portion  of  his  subjects  which  preferred  to  be 
governed  by  a  Mede,  in  the  other,  that  portion  which  vaunted  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Persian. 

When  the  Assyrian  empire  was  subverted  in  B.C.  579,  by  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  Scythians,  after  their  28  years  of  domination,  by  a  con- 
federacy of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  this  confederacy  was  strengthened 
by  a  marriage  between  the  Babylonian  king  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Amuhea, 
the  daughter  of  Astyages.  This  princess  was  sister  of  Cyaxares,  or 
Ahasuerus  the  second,  and,  on  the  failure  of  the  male  line  from  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  throne  would  by  right  have  descended  in  the  Median  line 
through  Ahasuerus.  Cyrus,  indeed,  possessed  the  throne  of  Babylon  by 
conquest,  as  well  as  by  right  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Cyaxares,  or 
Ahasuerus.  But,  when  again  male  issue  failed  in  the  line  of  Cyrus,  the 
throne  a  second  time  reverted  to  those  who  could  claim  through  Ahasuerus, 
the  Mede.  Darius,  therefore,  when  he  took  the  government  of  Babylon, 
at  62  years  old,  a  most  turbulent  province  and  constantly  in  revolt, 
would  naturally  have  claimed  the  throne,  not  by  virtue  of  his  Persian 
extraction,  which  gave  him  no  legitimate  title,  but  of  his  Median,  if  in  his 
power  to  trace  his  connexion  with  Ahasuerus.  I  believe,  then,  that 
Daniel  has  made  us  acquainted  with  an  historical  fact,  of  which  we  find  no 
notice  in  the  Greek  historians — viz.,  that  Darius  had  married  a  daughter 
of  Cyaxares,  and  has,  therefore,  as  correctly  designated  him  "  son  of 
Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,"  as  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  was 
designated  son  of  Saul. 

There  is  nothing  forced  or  improbable  in  this  solution,  and  by  its 
adoption  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  continuous  and  consistent  chain  of 
periods  from  the  time  of  Sennacherib  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  while  those 
who  would  adhere  to  the  hitherto  received  chronology  must  put  up  with 
the  hopeless  contradiction  that  Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,,  was  identical 
with  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Astyages. 
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I  will  conclude  with  a  genealogical  table,  which  will,  perhaps,  make 
this  latter  point  more  intelligible. 


678.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
m.  43  years. 


B.C.  613...Cyaxare8  <=  Ahasuerus 
40  years. 


573.  Astyages. 


Amuhea. 


538.  Cyaxares=»  Ahasuerus. 


635.  Evilmerodach. 
633.  Neriglissor. 
629.  Laborosnarehod. 
628.  Nabonadius. 


511.  Cyrus,  married daughter  of  Ahasuerus. 


493.  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes married.. 


555.  Daiius  bom, 


Mandane... 


m...Gambyses,  530, 

18  years. 


Smerdis. 


CyiTis,  511. 
..daughter  of  Ahasuerus. 


486.  died  at  70. 


Claysmere,  Enfieldy 
2Srd  Ajtril,  1855. 


I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

I.    W.   BOSANQUET. 


ON  ACTS  i.,  18,  1&. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature'' 

SiE, — ^We  read  in  Acts  i.  18,  of  Judas — ovtos  iKTi^ffaro  p^w/a/oi/  ck  tov- 
fjuffOov  T^9  aBiKt'as — "  this  man  jpurchased  a  field  with  the  reward  of 
iniquity."  We  know,  however,  from  Matt*  xxvii.  3,  5,  that  when  the 
wretched  man  "  saw  that  Jesus  was  condemned,  he  repented  himself,  and 
brought  again  the  thirty  pieces^  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
and  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  departed,  and  went. 


«  Worth  about  dES  88.,  or  (according  to  Dr.  Prideaux)  about  jS4  lOs.    (Zech.. 
xi.  12,  13.) 
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and  hanged  himself."  The  traitor,  as  soon  as  he  had  become  assured  of 
the  final  condemnation  of  his  Master,  was  at  once  stung  with  remorse, 
and  having  given  back  the  price  of  blood,  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the 
spot  where,  in  indescribable  anguish  of  spirit,  he  closed  his  career  of  theft 
and  treachery  by  suicide.  We  are  thus  taught  that  it  was  not  until  after 
the  death  of  Judas  that  the  chief  priests  purchased,  with  the  thirty  pieces, 
the  potter's  field,  as  a  burial-place  for  strangers. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  /.  8,  Z.  are  some  interesting  and  instructive 
remarks  upon  the  treachery  and  suicide  of  Judas.  It  may  however  seem 
desirable,  if  it  can  be  done  without  offering  violence  to  the  evangelical 
record,  to  give  a  simpler  meaning  to  the  verb  kKTritraro  (he  acquired, 
purchased),  than  that  which  is  there  suggested  as  an  admissible  version, 
viz.,  "he  became  the  cause  of  the  purchase  of  a  field.'*  The  present 
communication  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  one  of  inquiiy  than  assertion. 
My  wish  is  to  examine  briefly  the  evangelical  narrative,  in  order  to  see  if 
there  be  room  for  a  reasonable  and  not  improbable  supposition,  that  Judas 
may  himself  have  at  least  bargained  for  a  field,  although  without  having 
actually  paid  the  purchase-money. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  the  more  the  mind  dwells  upon  the  language 
(e/cT^ffaTo)  of  the  original,  in  Acts  i.  18,  19,  the  more  must  we  be  con- 
vinced that  our  version  gives  the  obvious  and  natural  meaning  of  the 
passage  in  question.  "  Now  this  man  purchased  a  field  (x^plov),  with 
the  reward  of  iniquity."  Hence,  nothing  short  of  absolute  necessity 
should  constrain  us  to  have  recourse  to  the  almost  violent  method  of  inter- 
preting the  words  lovha^  iicrqaa'TO  '^jojplov  €k  rov  fiurOov  t^s  dSiKias:^  as  if 
this  clause  really  signified  oi  apyiepel^  rjf^opaaav  top  drfpov  rov  Kcpafiiw^ 
€K  Twv  dpyupitvv  a  eppiyjrep  lov^as  ev  Tip  i^aip.  We  know,  indeed,  from  the 
recorded  facts  of  the  histoiy,  that  Judas  could  not  have  given,  as  the 
purchase-money  of  a  field,  the  pieces  of  silver  which  he  threw  down  in  the 
temple.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  seen,  upon  due  examination,  that  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  whatever  upon  the  face  of  the  gospel  narrative  to 
forbid,  or  even  to  discourage,  the  supposition,  that  Judas,  shortly  before 
his  last  act  of  treachery,  had  found  time  and  opportunity  not  only  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a  certain  piece  of  ground  (x^P^^^) 
was  to  be  sold,  but  also  to  agree  to  become  the  purchaser,  and  to  do 
everything  requisite  to  conclude  the  bargain,  except  actually  laying  down 
the  purchase-money.  And,  on  this  view  of  the  question,  there  can  be  no 
valid  or  reasonable  objection  to  St.  Luke's  use  of  the  verb  eVTi/ffaro,  in 
the  passage  quoted  above. 

I  proceed  to  quote  at  length  Acts  i.  18, 19.  "  Now  this  man  purchased 
a  field  (xi^ptop,)  with  the  reward  of  iniquity;  and  falling  headlong,  he 
biurst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out.  And  it  was 
known  to  all  the  dwellers  in  Jerusalem,  insomuch  as  {u^ffre)  that  field  (to 
•Xjtoplov  iKeivo)  is  called  in  their  proper  tongue  Aceldama,  that  is  to  say, 
the  field  (x^P^^^)  of  blood."  Although  it  is  not  positively  asserted,  yet 
it  seems  almost  certain,  from  these  two  verses,  that  the  piece  of  ground 
which  Judas  is  said  to  have  purchased,  was  the  place  where  he  committed 
the  suicide,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  his  miserable  end  became  so 
wdl  known  throughout  Jerusalem,  that  the  Jews  in  that  city  called  the 
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spot  Aceldama.  It  is  also  clear  that  if  Judas  really  agreed  to  |iuwHiaiif  m 
certain  field,  he  moat  have  dosie  ^us  belcse  herstanied  to  the  temple,  and 
cast  down  tiiie  pdoe  of  blood  there.  To  the  plausible  objection  that  it 
seems  most  improbable  Judas  should  have  discovered  and  bargained  for  a 
oertedn  saleable  field,  in  the  short  interval  which  elapsed  from  the  Lord's 
betrayal — on  the  night  of  Thursday,  to  his  final  condemnation  and  cruci- 
fixion on  Friday  morning — a  reply  will  presently  be  oflfered. 

Now,  in  connexion  with  the  brief  narrative  just  cited,  and  in  order  to 
pursue  the  inquiry  upon  which  we  have  entered,  we  may  first  notice  what 
is  recorded  of  the  character  of  Judas,  and  of  the  special  duties  with  which 
he  was  charged  as  one  of  the  Lord's  immediate  disciples  and  followers. 
So  early  as  in  John  vi.  70,  71,  Jesus  said,  "Have  I  not  chosen  you 
twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  P  He  spake  of  Judas  Isoariot,  the  son 
of  Simon,  for  he  it  was  that  should  betray  him,  being  one  of  the  twelve.'* 
We  have  thus  ground  for  believing  that  Judas,  at  the  beginning  (John  xvii. 
12),  associated  himself  with  Christ's  disciples  from  selfish  motives  of 
ambition  or  avarice,  or  both.  But  the  inspired  evangelist  does  not  leave 
us  in  doubt  as  to  the  system  of  deceit  and  dishonesty  into  which  Judas 
had  already  fallen,  before  he  had  finally  surrendered  himself  to  the  Evil 
One.  Eor  more  definite  language  is  afterwards  used,  and  the  following 
passage  plainly  declares  both  the  character  of  Judas,  and  the  office  of 
trust  which  he  held.  "  And  Judas  lecariot  saith,  why  was  not  this  oint- 
ment sold  for*  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor?  This  he  said, 
not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor  ;  but  because  he  was  a  thief  (KXeimf^),  and 
had  the  bag  {r^\u}a&6KOfiov\  and  bare  what  was  put  therein."  It  is  a 
plain  and  obvious  inference  from  this  statement,  that  Judas  was  indifi^erent 
to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  that  he  had  already  been  guilty  of  theft,  in  his 
capacity  of  keeper  of  the  money  given  for  Christ  and  bis  disciples ;  and 
that  if  the  ointment  in  question,  instead  of  being  poured  on  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  had  been  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  Judas  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  portion  of  the  money.  The  question 
also,  "  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred  pence  ?"  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  shrewd,  trafficking,  and  lucre-loving  mind,  aware  of  the  value 
of  the  ointment,  and  knowing  where  to  go  to  sell  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Another  passage  still  further  shews  what  opportunities  Judas  possessed 
for  appropriating  to  himself  portions  of  the  money  entrusted  to  his  care. 
For  when  Jesus,  after  having  given  the  sop  to  Judas,  said  to  him,  "  That 
thou  doest,  do  quickly ;  some  of  the  disciples  thought,  because  Judas  had 
the  bag,  that  Jesus  had  said  unto  him,  Buy  those  things  of  which  toe  have 
need  agaimt  the  feast -^  or,  that  he  should  give  something  to  the  poor"  (John 
xiii.  27,  29).  Now,  our  Lord  attended  at  Jerusalem  at  least  three  times 
a  year  during  his  ministry,  and  Judas  appears  to  have  been  the  person 
entrusted  with  the  purse,  and  employed  in  purchasing  such  things  as, 
from  time  to  time,  were  necessary.  A  shrewd  and  inquisitive  person,  like 
Judas,  would  thus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  become  familiarly  acquainted 
with  much  of  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  and  at  least  with  a  few  traders 
and  dealers  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 

^  Between  nine  and  ten  pounds  of  our  money. 
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We  tbus  see  the  character  and  office  and  position  of  Judas ;  and  we 
next  proceed  to  ask  what  were  the  motives  which  induced  the  wretched 
man  to  indulge  in  what  appears  to  have  been  systematic  hypocrisy  and 
theft.  Did  he  wish  to  procure  the  means  of  secretly  gratifying  sensual 
appetites  ?  His  history  does  not  give  the  shadow  of  a  countenance  to 
this  supposition.  And,  indeed,  if  he  had  been  a  sensualist,  he  would 
scarcely  have  altogether  succeeded  in  escaping  the  suspicions  of  his  fellow- 
disciples.  And  how  entirely,  even  to  the  last,  these  seem  to  have  been 
free  from  all  suspicion  of  moral  delinquency  in  Judas,  may  be  learned  by 
comparing  Matt.  xxvi.  17,  25,  with  John  xiii.  21,  30.  Is  it  then  to  be 
thought  that  his  criminal  conduct  proceeded  from  the  mere  desire  of  hoard- 
ing up  what  he  might  steal  from  time  to  time  P  This  may  possibly  have 
been  the  case  at  first.  Yet,  we  may  not  unreasonably  believe  that  having 
subsequently,  through  a  discernment  sharpened  by  selfishness  and  the^ 
suggestions  of  the  Tempter,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  had  no 
real  intention,  at  that  time,  of  standing  forth,  at  the  head  of  his  disciples, 
as  a  mighty  temporal  king  of  Israel,  Judas  had  therefore  resolved,  sooner 
or  later,  to  quit  his  Master's  service,  after  having  previously,  by  the  abuse 
of  his  trust,  appropriated  to  himself  all  the  money  that  he  could,  with 
which  to  return  into  the  world,  where  he  might  make  a  profitable  use  of 
his  dishonest  gains.  We  know  that  our  Lord,  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  gave  the  sop  (-^w^oi/)  to  Judas  (John  xiii.  26),  forced  the  traitor  to 
see  that  his  treason  was  well  known  to  his  Master;  and  the  inward  shame 
and  bitterness  which  must  have  filled  his  heart  at  the  moment,  opened  the 
way  for  Satan's  final  and  triumphant  entrance  into  the  inmost  soul  of  the 
wretched  transgressor.  And  it  may  be  easily  believed  that  for  some  time 
previous  to  this  open  announcement,  Judas  had  become  conscious  that  his 
character  was  thoroughly  understood  by  Jesus — a  discovery  which  would 
make  the  presence  and  service  of  a  holy  and  heavenly-minded  Master 
increasingly  irksome  and  distasteful  to  such  a  follower.  He  would  also 
naturally  fear  that  unless  he  shoidd  first  forsake  Jesus,  he  woidd  himself 
be  exposed  and  ignominiously  expelled  from  the  society  of  Christ  and  his 
disciples.  And  it  is  at  least  possible  that  when  the  traitor  sold  his  Lord, 
he  had  a  secret  impression  upon  his  mind  that  Jesus  would  again,  as  on 
former  occasions,  withdraw  from,  and  disappoint,  his  enemies. 

We  are  now  to  ask,  what  opportunities  Judas  enjoyed,  just  before  the 
close  of  his  career,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  (probable)  plan  of 
forsaking  his  Master,  and  of  returning  once  more  into  the  world,  and  the 
pursuit  of  worldly  gain.  The  evangelical  narrative  informs  us  that  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  came  to  Bethany,  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jeru- 
salem, Hx  days  htfore  the  passover  (wph  ef  yfiepwv  rov  iraaxa,  John  xii.  1), 
probably  on  the  sixth  day  before  the  passover.  It  seems  plain  that  during 
this  brief  interval  (though  brief,  yet  sufficiently  long  for  aD  that  Judas 


c  Certain  expressions  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord  not  long  before  his 
death,  such  as,  **  Against  the  day  of  my  burying  hath  she  kept  this"  (John  xii.  7), 
though  not  fully  understood  by  Judas,  would  so  far  be  accurately  interpreted  by  him, 
that  he  would  gather  from  them  that  Jesus  had  no  idea  of  then  establishing  an  earthly 
kingdom. 
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might  desire  to  accomplisb),  Jesus  and  his  disciples  visited  Jerasalem 
daily.  Now,  that  Judas  could  quit  the  presence  of  Jesus,  for  a  short 
time,  and  for  his  own  private  purposes,  without  exciting  the  suspicions  of 
his  fellow-disciples,  is  plain  from  the  fact  of  his  having  gone  to  the  chief 
priests  to  agree  to  betray  Jesus,  before  the  day  on  which  the  Lord's  supper 
was  instituted.  And  if  we  are  to  interpret,  in  its  more  simple  and  literal 
meaning,  the  iKTytraro  of  Acts  i.  18,  the  evBpgelists  would  seem  to  leave 
us  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  shrewd,  inquisitive,  and  lucre-seeking 
Judas  may  have  learned  that  the  owner  of  the  ground  (xtopiov)  in  ques- 
tion, may  have  been  willing  to  sell  it  at  a  certain  price.  And  surely,  the- 
circumstances  of  the  gospel  narrative  neither  forbid,  nor  are  inconsistent 
with,  the  idea  that  Judas  may  have  determined  to  buy  this  particular 
piece  of  ground,  previous  to  his  interview  with  the  chief  priests ;  and  that 
he  may  have  concluded  the  bargain,  with  the  exception  of  actually  laying 
down  the  stipulated  price,  before  he  returned  from  that  interview  to  the 
disciples,  or  at  some  time  on  the  following  day.  Were  it  really  necessary 
to  support  the  argument,  we  might,  perhaps,  safely  advance  a  step  further 
and  say  that,  if  it  should  have  been  required  to  deposit  a  small  sum,  as  an 
earnest,  with  the  seller,  the^  history  enables  us  to  believe  that  the  avarice 
and  dishonesty  of  Judas  had  already  provided  him  with  the  means  of 
doing  this.  And  when  he  finally  quitted  Jesus,  on  his  mission  of  treachery, 
he  doubtless  took  with  him  the  money,  from  which  the  disciples  thought 
that  Jesus  had  told  him  to  purchase  what  was  proper  for  the  feast,  or  to 
give  alms  to  the  poor. 

The  chief  priests,  we  read,  Hjfused  to  put  into  the  treasury  the  pieces 
of  silver  which  the  traitor,  in  his  desperate  remorse,  had  thrown  down  in 
the  temple;  but  they  took  counsel,  and  bought  with  them  the  potter's 
field  (ar^pov)  to  bury  strangers  in.  Wherefore  that. field  was  "  called  the 
field  of  blood  unto  this  day."  It  is  thus  established  that  the  arfpo^  cufmro^ 
of  Matt,  xxvii.  8,  is  identical  with  the  x'^P^'^^  (uftuTo^  of  Acts  i.  19. 
And,  if  we  think  that  Judas  really  agreed  to  purchase  this  field,  and 
committed  suicide  in  some  part  of  it,  it  involves  no  inconsistency  to 
suppose  that  the  name  Aceldama  may  have  been  used  in  reference  to  both 
transactions — to  the  suicide  of  Judas,  and  to  the  final  purchase  of  the 
field  for  a  strangers'  burial-place,  by  the  chief  priests,  with  the  pieces  of 
silver,  the  price  of  blood.  The  tidings  of  the  dreadftd  deed  would 
speedily  reach  the  chief  priests,  who  might  think  it  proper  to  purchase, 
with  the  rejected  money,  the  field  in  question. 

G.B. 


ON  THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  OF  MAN. 

SiE, — In  the  January  number  of  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literaiwre  appeared 
two  letters,  each  of  which  treats  of  two  subjects — the  Genesis  qf  the  Earth 

^  When  the  inspired  evangelist  tells  us,  not  only  that  Judas  was  a  thief,  but  also 
that  he  cared  not  for  the  poor,  we  seem  to  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty 
of  theft  from  time  to  time  in  his  capacity  of  purse-keeper  and  almoner ;  and  that  he 
selfishly  hoarded  what  he  had  purloined. 
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and  of  Man.  On  the  latter  subject  I  do  not  intend  to  touch  further  than 
to  point  out  a  passage  of  Josephus,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  R.  S.  P.,  the  writer  of  one  of  these  letters.  After  observing, 
most  justly,  that  the  ark  is  not  said  to  have  rested  on  Mount  Ararat  itself, 
but  only  on  one  of  "the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  or  Armenia,  K.  S.  P, 
alludes  to  two  ancient  traditions,  the  one  of  which  represents  the  ark  as 
having  rested  on  the  Kurdish  mountains, — the  other  assigns  the  Phrygian 
Apamea  as  its  resting  place.  He  might  have  added  that  Josephus''  names 
the  country  of  Gharrse  as  being  the  region  in  which  are  "  the  remains  of 
4hat  ark,  wherein  it  is  related  that  Noah  escaped  the  deluge,  and  where 
they  are  still  shewn  to  such  as  are  desirous  to  see  them." 

Respecting  the  other  branch  of  the  subject  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  make  a  few  observations.  We  all  know  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  mth  the  recent  discoveries 
of  the  geologist.  R.  S.  P.  quotes  from  a  pamphlet  (privately  circulated) 
which  treats  the  account  of  the  creation  as  a  vision.  This,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  but  slippery  ground  to  tread  upon.  We  should  be  unwilling 
to  cut  the  knot  in  this  way,  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  untying  it. 

J.  W.,  the  writer  of  the  above  letter,  remarks,  most  justly,  that  the 
Book  of  Grenesis  does  not  represent  the  earth  as  being  created  out  of 
nothing.  The  second  verse  of  the  first  chapter  distinctly  recognizes  a 
pre-existent  mass  of  matter,  a  sort  of  chaos,  "  without  form  and  void." 
This  state  of  things  answered  possibly  to  the  boulder  period,  or  period  of 
the  northern  drift,  which,  as  geologists  tell  us,  immediately  preceded  the 
appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth.  J.  W.  might  have  added  that  it  has 
long  ago  been  remarked  that  the  Hebrew  verb  »m  means  to  faakion  or 
shape  a  thing,  rather  than  to  create  it  out  of  nothing ;  and  that  this 
meaning  of  the  word  tallies  very  well  with  what  is  written  about  the 
shaping  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  even  written  that  Grod  made  the  earth. 
All  that  we  are  told  is,  that  after  the  creation  of  light,  and  the  separation 
of  the  waters  by  a  firmament,  he  gathered  the  waters  under  the  firmament 
into  one  place,  so  as  that  the  dry  land  appeared  (v.  9).  This  surely 
implies — not  that  he  created  the  world  out  of  nothing,  but — that  he 
fashioned  the  pre-existent  chaos,  so  as  to  render  it  habitable  by  man  and 
by  certain  other  kinds  of  animals.  So  far  then  we  should  be  disposed  to 
agree  with  J.  W. ;  but  we  fear  that  the  sketch  of  the  creation,  presented 
in  his  table,  will  neither  satisfy  the  enormous  requirements  of  the  geologist, 
nor  will  it  be  quite  acceptable  to  those  who  love  to  receive  the  words  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  in  their  simple  and  obvious  sense. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  advocates  of  a  literal  acceptation  of  this 
part  of  Scripture  have  been  much  startled  by  the  residts  of  geological 
researches.  But  let  us  not  hastily  throw  aside  the  obvious  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  Moses.  Because  we  do  not  at  first  sight  see  how  to 
reconcile  science  with  revelation,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  not  some 
way  of  reconciling  them, — a  way  which  will  perhaps  be  found  out  on  more 
patient  investigation.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  have  misunderstood  the 
words  of  Moses.     On  the  other  hand,  geology  itself  is  but  a  science  of 
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yesterday;  it  has  scarcely  yet  attained  consistency.  Eecent  discoveries 
have  overthrown  previous  views ;  and  recent  views  are  frequently  modified 
by  still  later  discoveries.  It  is  not  long  since  granite  was  considered  as  a 
primitive  rock.  This  idea  is  now,  I  believe,  quite  exploded.  The  dis- 
covery of  certain  fossils  in  the  Stonesfield  slate  indicates  that  quadrupeds 
existed  at  an  earlier  period  than  was  at  first  supposed;  while  certain 
remains  in  the  old  red  sandstone  caused  geologists  to  modify  their  views 
respecting  the  existence  of  certain  batrachians.  May  not  still  newer  dis- 
coveries shake  their  present  theories?  It  may  be  that  some  one  will 
discover  such  remains  of  man  or  of  his  works,  as  will  shew  that  certain 
geological  strata  were  not  deposited  until  after  the  creation  of  man.  Con- 
sidering that  the  East,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  is  as  yet  unexplored 
by  the  geologist,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  an  investigation  of 
that  interesting  region  may  bring  to  light  such  fossils  as  will  cause  con- 
siderable modification  of  the  views  at  present  entertained.  Already  the 
discovery  of  human  remains  in  caverns  on  the  Meuse  and  elsewhere,  has 
induced  some  geologists  to  maintain  that  man  existed  before  the  extinction 
of  certain  lost  species  of  animals. 

It  is  not  however  with  the  geological  portion  of  the  subject  that  we 
are  so  much  concerned,  as  with  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  writings 
of  Moses.  Perhaps  we  do  not  yet  understand  them.  Men  were  certainly 
mistaken  in  fancying  that  God  created  the  world  out  of  nothing.  The 
Mosaic  account,  when  closely  eXQipined,  is  quite  at  variance  with  any  such 
idea.  It  plainly  speaks  of  pre-existent  matter.  Further  investigation 
will  perhaps  shew  that  others  of  our  preconceived  ideas  were  wrong;  and 
that,  after  all,  physical  appearances  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  account 
which  Moses  has  given  us.  Generations  may  possibly  pass  away  without 
the  difficulty  being  altogether  cleared  up ;  but  let  us  not  despair.  Rather 
than  hastily  explain  away  the  words  of  Scripture,  let  each  do  what  he  can 
to  examine  what  Moses  really  meant.  Most  just  is  the  remark  of  E.  S.  P. 
that  "the  most  literal  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  always 
the  safest,  and  almost  always  the  true  one ;  and  that  our  difficulties  arise 
rather  from  imperfect  criticism  than  from  obscurity  in  the  original." — p. 
434.  Possibly  a  small  portion  of  these  difficulties  may  be  removed  by  the 
following  remarks  on  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of  Moses. 

The  first  remark  is,  that  it  will  simplify  the  inquiry,  if  we  separate 
the  astronomical  from  the  geological  question.  It  is  said  by  some  that 
astronomical,  as  well  as  geologic^,  discoveries  are  at  variance  with  what 
Moses  has  written.  Now  there  may  be  such  difficulties  in  the  astronomical 
view  of  the  subject,  but  if  there  be,  they  require  a  separate  consideration 
from  the  geological  difficulties.  It  is  distinctly  written  that  God  made 
the  heavenly  bodies — the  firmament,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars ; 
but,  as  wiU  presently  be  seen,  it  is  not  written  that  all  terrestrial  objects 
were  made  by  him.  The  words  of  the  148th  psalm  also  imply  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  called  into  being  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
that  in  which  terrestrial  objects  were  brought  into  their  present  state.  It 
is  written,  "  Praise  him,  sun  and  moon ;  praise  him,  all  ye  stars  of  light. 
Praise  him,  ye  heavens  of  heavens,  and  ye  waters  that  are  above  the 
heavens.     Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  he  commanded^  and 
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they  were  created,**  The  psalmist  afterward  passes  on  to  speak  of  ter- 
restrial things,  the  deeps,  fire,  hail,  mountains,  beasts,  creeping  things, 
&c.  He  bids  them  too  to  praise  the  Lord ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  the 
Lord  created  them.  This  is  quite  consonant  with  what  Moses  writes 
about  the  creation.  Both  Moses  and  the  psalmist  declare  that  Grod  called 
the  heavenly  bodies  into  being  by  the  word  of  his  mouth ;  but  in  neither 
the  psalms  nor  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  the  same  general  assertion  made 
about  earthly  objects.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  earth  itself  was  not 
created  (in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word);  but  was  fashioned  only. 
We  shall  presently  see  that  not  even  all  the  animal  creation  is  said  to  have 
been  made  during  the  six  days  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

This  brings  us  to  our  second  observation;  and  that  is,  that  Moses 
says  nothing  whatever  about  the  creation  oi  JUh,  In  verse  20  indeed,  he. 
writes,  God  said,  "Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creature  (yTj)  that  hath  life,"  and  in  the  following  verse  he  writes,  "  God 
created  great  whales,  (o^^n  DMnn)  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth 
(ntoo*n) ;"  but  none  of  these  expressions  represent  fish  (rni)  in  the  proper 
acceptation  of  the  word.  If  we  are  to  trust  to  the  high  authority  of  Ge- 
senius,  the  word  ^  means  "  creeping  reptiles,"  the  word  orin  signifies 
"  great  sea  animals,"  and  tocn  (and  the  verb  tooi,  ver.  21,  signifies  the 
motion  of  such  animals)  means  "  reptiles,"  but  differs  from  y^^  in  includ- 
ing such  reptiles,  e.^.,  lizards,  as  have  feet.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  none 
of  these  expressions  signify  fish  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word. 
Yet  that  fish  did  exist  on  the  sixth  day  is  evident  from  the  mention  offish 
among  the  living  animals,  ver.  28,  oyer  which  man  was  to  have  dominion. 
"  Have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  (dti  ra'p)  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to 
contradict  the  assertion  of  geologists,  that  fish  existed  before  the  period 
commonly  known  as  the  creation. 

The  importance  of  bearing  this  in  mind  will  be  evident,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  greater  part  of  fossil  remains  are  those  of  fish,  chiefly  of 
shell-fish.  Now  if  one  geological  discovery,  more  than  another,  surprises 
the  believer  in  the  literal  meaning  of  Scripture,  it  is  that  the  same  genera, 
which  exist  now,  existed  before  the  human  period.  There  has  been  no 
sudden  change  during  the  tertiary  period.  The  world  has  not  passed  aU 
at  once  from  an  extinct  to  an  existing  class  of  fish.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  tertiary  period,  when  existing  species  first  began  to  appear,  down 
to  the  human  period,  the  transition  has  been  quite  gradual.  Old  species 
have  died  out ;  but  they  did  not  die  out  all  at  once.  First  one,  and  then 
another,  disappeared ;  and,  as  they  disappeared,  first  one,  and  then  another 
existing  species  began  to  appear,  until  at  last  the  fauna  became  identical, 
or  nearly  so,  with  what  exists  in  our  own  day.  How  are  we  to  account 
for  this  on  the  supposition  that  in  six  days  quite  a  new  creation  sprang 
into  being  P  But  the  greater  part  of  this  dillficulty  vanishes  at  once,  when 
we  observe  that  the  Mosaic  account  says  nothing  whatever  about  the  crea- 
tion of  fish, — the  very  kind  of  animal,  of  which  the  fossil  remains  are 
most  abundant.     Fish,  and  fish  too  of  existing  species,  or  at  least  the 
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spawn  of  sucIl  fish,  may  y^ry  well  have  existed  in  the  chaos  of  earth  and 
water,  which  is  represented  as  immediately  preceding  the  human  period. 
As  far  as  the  fossil  remams  of  fish  are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  whaV 
eyer  in  geological  discfevery  which  need  shake  our  faith  in  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation. 

Our  third  remark  has  reference  to  another  class  of  fossil  remains — the 
fossils  of  the  yegetable  kingdom.  Certain  remains  of  existing  species  are 
imbedded  in  strata,  which,  as  the  geologist  asserts,  must  have  been 
deposited  before  the  human  period.  Be  it  so :  but  this  does  not  contradict 
the  Mosaic  account.  Moses  does  not  assert  that  on  the  third  day  God 
mcide  the  grass,  the  herbs,  and  the  trees.  The  words  which  he  represents 
God  as  uttering  are  these,  ver.  11,  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the 
herb,  &c. ;"  and  in  ver.  12,  he  says,  "The  earth  brought  forth  grass,  &c." 
May  not  the  seeds  of  the  grass,  the  herbs  and  the  trees,  have  already 
existed  in  the  earth  ?  The  remains  of  a  former  state  of  things  may  have 
contained  the  germs  of  a  new  vegetable  kingdom.  The  seeds  had  already 
been  deposited;  the  soil  was  prepared  for  their  germination  by  being 
drained  of  its  superabundant  waters ;  and  now  all  that  was  required  was 
the  voice  of  God  to  call  these  seeds  into  active  vegetation.  If  this  remark 
be  correct,  it  may  afford  some  clue  to  the  meaning  of  that  remarkable 
expression,  "  whose  seed  is  in  itself." 

That  these  few  remarks  will  clear  up  all  the  difficulty,  is  not  pretended. 
Far  from  it.  Possibly  these  remarks  themselves  may  not  bear  the  criticisms 
of  acute  critics  or  geologists ;  but  they  are  submitted  in  the  humble  hope 
that  they  may  stimulate  more  able  heads  to  inquire  whether  the  Mosaic 
account,  in  its  literal  acceptation,  is  really  so  much  at  variance,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  with  the  process  through  which  the  geologist  represents 
the  earth  as  passing  at  the  period  when  the  first  traces  of  man  were  left 
upon  its  surface. 

Burton  Fedtoardine,  H.  H.  B. 


THE  NERONIC  DATE  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

SiE, — I  AM  sure  that  your  correspondent  P.  S.  D.  would  not  consciously 
misrepresent  the  testimonies  of  antiquity  on  this  important  subject,  and 
that  he  had  not  himself  seen  the  words  of  Arethas  when  he  penned  the 
following  sentence  :** — "  Arethas,  one  of  the  earliest  commentators  on  the 
Apocalypse,  after  mentioning  the  tradition  of  IreuBeus  respecting  the 
Domitianic  date  (which  shews  that  he  considered  that  tradition  unworthy 
of  credit),  explains  the  sixth  seal  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  &c. 
We  should  naturally  expect  from  this  that  Arethas  referred  to  the  Domi- 
tianic date  while  explaining  the  sixth  seal,  and  referred  to  it  in  order  to 
condemn  it.     The  fact  is,  that  the  reference  occurs  in  his  exposition  of 
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"  the  hour  of  temptation,"  predicted  Rev.  iii.  10.  And  how  far  he,  at 
the  time,  considered  the  Domitianic  date  unworthy  of  credit,  let  his  own 
words*  testify. 


Arbthas. 
"Qpav  ireipcur/JLOVy  fl  rhv  M  Aofieriavov 
Hiayn^y  ^^c<9  iiemcpov  ivrafierh  fJ4puwa, 
&s  Ev<r4fiio5  Icropfl  6  Uafi^iXjov'  8rc  ical 
dvrbs  6  ivoyycKurriis  its  rijy  Tldr/iov 
6ir*livrov  tow  Aop^rtapov  KarfKpiBri.  fj 
r^iy  hr\  ovvre\4uf  rod  cu&vos  lirh  rod 
'Ayrixptorov  icarcb  XP^^^^^^^^^^  i(rofi4vriy 
trayKStrfJuoy,  dycupovyros  rohs  Xp^rriayois. 


**  By  this  hour  of  temptation,  he  means 
either  the  persecution  under  Domitlan, 
which  was  the  next  after  that  of  Nero,  as 
Eusebius  Pamphilus  has  recorded ;  when 
the  evanffeHst  himself  was  condemned  to 
the  Isle  ofPaimos  by  this  very  Domitianf 
or  that  universal  outrage  against  the 
Christians,  which  will  be  made  at  the  end 
of  the  world  by  Antichrist,  who  will  put 
the  Christians  to  death.'' 

But  how  careless  Arethas  was  as  a  commentator  may  be  gathered  from 
his  exposition  of  Rev.  vii.  4,  8  :  "  And  there  were  sealed  an  hundred  and 
four  thousand  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  &c.  I  transcribe 
the  passage  with  Dr.  Lardner's  remarks  upon  it. 


Abbthas. 
*'  For  there  were  many,  yea,  a  countless  multitude 
from  among  the  Jews,  who  believed  in  Christ :  as 
even  they  testify,  who  said  to  Paul  on  his  arrival  at 
Jerusalem :  '  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thou- 
sands of  Jews  there  are  which  believe'  (Acts  xxi.  20). 
And  he  who  gave  this  revelation  to  the  evangelist, 
declares  that  these  men  shall  not  share  the  destruc- 
tion inflicted  by  the  Romans.  For  the  ruin  brought 
by  the  Romans  had  not  yet  fallen  upon  the  Jews, 
when  this  evangelist  received  these  prophecies ;  and 
be  did  not  receive  them  at  Jerusalem,  but  in  Ionia, 
near  Ephesus.  For  after  the  suffering  of  the  Lord 
he  remained  only  fourteen  years  at  Jerusalem,  during 
which  time  the  tabernacle  of  the  mother  of  the  Lord, 
which  had  conceived  this  Divine  offspring,  was  pre- 
served in  this  temporal  life,  after  the  si^ering.  and 
resurrection  of  her  incorruptible  Son.  For  he  con- 
tinued with  her  as  with  a  mother  committed  to  him 
by  the  Lord.  For  after  her  death  it  is  reported  that 
he  no  longer  chose  to  remain  in  Judea,  but  passed 
over  to  Ephesus,  where,  as  we  have  said,  this  present 
Apocalypse  also  was  composed ;  which  is  a  revelation 
of  future  things,  inasmuch  as  forty  years  after  the 
ascension  of  the  Lord  this  tribulation  came  upon  the 
Jews." 

I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Adams,  who  observes  that  "the  two 
assertions  of  Arethas  are  directly  contrary  to  each  other ;  as  the  author  of 

&  I  have  taken  both  the  Greek  original  and  the  English  version,  from  a  work 
entitled.  The  Opening  of  the  Sealed  Booh  in  the  Apocalypse  shewn  to  be  a  Symbol  of 
a  Future  Republication  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Robert  Newton  Adams,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  and  Lady  Margaret's  Preacher  in  the  University  ^ 
Cambridge,  1838.  From  this  work  I  have  also  taken  the  second  extract  from  Arethas, 
and  Dr.  Lardner's  remarks. 

«  Arethas  flourished  cir.  a.d.  540. 


Lardneb. 
"  How  can  werely  on  a  writer 
of  the  sixths  century  fDr  these 
particulars ;  that  John  did  not 
stay  at  Jerusalem  more  than 
fourteen  years;  that  he  left 
Judea  upon  the  death  of  our 
Lord's  mother,  and  then  went 
to  Ephesus;  *when  we  can 
evidently  perceive  from  the 
history  in  the  Acts,  that  in  the 
fourteenth  year  after  oar 
Lord's  ascension,  there  were 
no  Christian  converts  at 
Ephesus?  and  that  the  church 
at  Ephesus  was  not  founded 
by  St.  Paul  till  several  years 
afterwards?  What  avails  it 
to  refer  to  such  passages  as 
these,  which,  when  lookeid  into 
and  examined,  contain  no  cer- 
tain assurance  of  anything?' " 
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the  Apocalypse  himself  informs  us,  that  it  was  during  his  banishment  to 
Patmos  that  these  revelations  were  made  to  him.  They  prove,  therefore, 
that  their  author  was  incompetent  to  decide  upon  the  question,  and  that 
his  testimony  to  the  early  composition  of  the  prophecy  is  altogether 
worthless." 

JEfpi^haniua  (who  flourished  dr.  a.d.  370)  states  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  written  in  the  time  of  Claudius  a.d.  50.  But  this  is  not  so  much 
the  testimony  as  the  blunder  of  Epiphanius.  Paul  had  not  yet  visited 
Ephesus,  while  in  Kev.  ii.  1,  6,  the  Ephesian  church  is  described  as  having 
been  in  existence  some  years. 

Andreas  (who  lived  cir.  a.d.  500)  says,  "John  received  this  revelation 
under  the  reign  of  Vespasian."  The  generally  received  date  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  cir.  a.d.  64.  Yespasian  ascended  the  throne 
A.D.  69,  and  Jerusalem  was  taken  cir.  a.d.  70.  Now  it  does  not  appear 
at  all  probable  that  between  the  years  64  and  70,  and  during  a  time  of 
persecution  and  trial,  the  church  of  Ephesus  should  have  so  far  declined 
as  to  need  the  rebuke  and  the  menace  of  Eev.  ii.  5.  The  apostle  Paul 
was  put  to  death  cir.  a.d.  67 ;  the  impression  of  such  a  loss  could  scarcely 
have  so  soon  become  feeble  and  faint.  Again,  if  the  view  of  your  corre- 
spondent be  correct,  that  among  other  things  predicted  in  the  Apocalypse 
was  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  this  (supposed)  fact 
must  have  been  known  to  Mark,  Timothy  and  Titus,  to  Linus  and  Cle- 
ment, to  Simeon  who  succeeded  James  in  the  episcopate  at  Jerusalem,  to 
Ignatius  and  Polycarp ;  and  indeed  could  scarcely  have  been  lost,  at  least 
during  the  first  century  after  the  death  of  John :  and  we  might  reasonably 
expect  Eusebius  to  have  alluded  to  this  as  the  prevailing  interpretation  of 
the  church  from  the  death  of  John  to  at  least  a.d.  200. 

The  testimony  of  TertuUian,^  who  flourished  cir.  a.d.  196.  He  seems 
to  teach  us  that  John  was  plunged  into  burning  oil,  at  the  command  of 
Nero,  and,  escaping  unhurt,  was  banished.  But  TertuUian  appears  to 
have  no  other  authority  to  rest  on  than  that  of  a  popular  legend.  The 
Christian  church  became  early  addicted  to  the  fabrication  of  legends.  It 
was  almost  natural  for  the  uninformed  to  take  it  for  granted  that,  because 
the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter  were  at  Eome,  and  persecuted  and  slain  by 
Nero,  that,  of  course,  the  apostle  John  was  there  also  with  them.  Nero 
would  doubtless  attempt  to  put  him  to  death  likewise.  But  as  St.  John 
lived  nearly  until  the  year  a.d.  100,  a  miraculous  escape  was  devised 
which  was  readily  embraced  in  the  Latin  church,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  gained  credence  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Had  a 
long-established  and  learned  resident  of  Ephesus  put  forth  in  a.d.  196 


d  When  TertuUian  says—"  Felix  ecclesia  Romana  ubi  Petrus  passioni  domimc8& 
adjequatnr,  ubi  Paulus  Johannis  exitu  coronatur;  ubi  Apostolus  Johannes,  posteaquam 
in  oleum  igneum  demersus  nihil  passus  est^  in  insulam  relegatur  " — ^his  language  does 
not  require  us  to  believe  that  John  was  plunged  into  burning  oil  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Tertullian's  eulogy  of  the  Roman  church  would  be  equally  applicable  if  we  suppose 
John  to  have  suffered  this  treatment  under  Domitian.  Milncr  takes  this  view,  and 
writes,  that  "  Tertullian  tefls  us  that,  by  order  of  Domitian,  John  was  cast  into  a 
caldron  of  boiling  oil." 

F  F  2 
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such  a  statement  as  tliat  of  TertuUian,  it  miglit  have  been  tbonglit  to 
have  a  somewhat  better  claim  to  be  received. 

Ofigen  flourished  cir.  a.d.  234.  He  writes,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Jewish  war  the  disciples  "  and  apostles  of  our  Lord  were  scattered 
into  all  nations — Thomas  into  Parthia,  Andrew  into  Scythia,  John  into 
Asia,  and  Peter  first  into  Asia,  where  he  preached  to  the  dispersion,  and 
thence  into  Italy."  The  Jewish  war  is  generally  supposed  to  have  began 
cir.  A.D.  66.  According,  therefore,  to  Origen,  John  proceeded  into  Asia 
Minor  cir.  a.d.  64  or  65.  If  the  apostle  was  really  persecuted  by  Nero 
in  the  city  of  Eome,  this  persecution  could  not  well  have  happened  later 
than  67,  and  St.  John  could  scarcely  have  resided  eighteen*  months  in 
Asia  Minor  before.  But  I  would  ask  the  candid  reader  to  weigh  care- 
fully  this  testimony  of  Origen.  He  simply  tells  us  that  "  John  went 
into  Asia,"  while  he  writes  that  "  Peter  went  first  into  Asia,  where  he 
preached  to  the  dispersion,  and  thence  into  Italy."  Is  it  not  a  fair  infer- 
ence from  this  statement  that  Origen  had  not  heard  of  John's  having  early 
left  Asia  for  Italy,  or  of  his  having  been  banished  by  Nero  into  the  isle 
of  Patmos  ?  Hence  so  far  as  the  testimony  of  Origen  is  to  be  taken  into 
account,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  unfavourable  to  the  Neronic,  and  there- 
fore favourable  to  the  Domitianic  date  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  appears 
also  that  Origen  states  that  "  John  says  he  was  banished  by  the  king  of 
the  Eomans,  without  saying  who  condemned  him." 

I  think  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  not  quite  fairly  stated  the  question  with 
reference  to  the  Syriac  Yersion  of  the  Apocalypse  when  he  says,  "  With 
the  opinion  of  the  first  commentators  (in  favour  of  the  Neronic  Date) 
agrees  the  tradition  of  the  churches  of  Syria,  preserved  to  this  day  in  the 
title  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  title  is  this,  *  The 
Eevelation  which  was  made  to  John  the  Evangelist  by  God  in  the  Island 
of  Patmos,  into  which  he  was  banished  by  Nero  the  Caesar.' "  In  no 
ancient  Greek  manuscripts  has  this  title  been  discovered.  One  of  the 
earliest  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse  is  the  Latin  writer  Yictorinus, 
who  flourished  cir.  a.d.  290.  He  supports  the  Domitianic  date ;  while 
the  two  leading  supporters  of  the  Neronic  date,  Andreas  and  Arethas, 
lived,  the  former  cir.  a.d.  500,  and  the  latter  cir.  a.d.  540.  Again  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  call  the  Neronic  date  that  which  was  received  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Syrian  churches.  The  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  supposed  to  be  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century.  But  the  present  version  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  supposed  to 
be  older  than  the  sixth  century,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  somewhat 
more  recent  than  even  the  times  of  Andreas  and  Arethas.  Nor  can  we  be 
at  all  sure  that  the  version  of  the  Apocalypse  was  executed  by  a  well- 
informed  scholar.  At  the  time  in  question,  there  were  hundreds  (not  to 
use  a  larger  number)  in  Syria,  who  possessed,  so  to  speak,  two  native 
languages — Greek  and  Syriac,  and  who  only  needed  to  be  taught  the 

9  Though  the  Jewish  war  did  not  (strictly  speaking)  begin  until  a.d.  66,  yet,  as 
ihere  was  a  violent  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  agsonst  their  governor  in  64,  we 
may  suppose,  if  we  follow  Origen,  that  St.  John  left  Judea  for  Asia  as  early  as  the 
latter  year. 
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faomble  acquirements  of  reading  and  writing  to  be  competent  to  present  to 
their  countrymen  such  a  plain  and  common-place  version  of  the  original 
Greek  ApocaJypse,  as  that  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Syriac  version 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  certain  that  the  Syriac 
translator  was  competent  to  decide  the  question  between  the  Neronic  and 
the  Domitianic  dates. 

Can  we,  however,  form  any  probable  conjecture  why  the  Syriac  inter- 
preter selected  the  name  of  Nero  before  that  of  Domitian?  Some  persons 
obtain  such  pre-eminent  notoriety  in  evil,  that  popular  tradition  attributes 
to  them  the  misdeeds  of  others  as  well  as  their  own.  How  many  English- 
men fancy  that  all  the  martyrdoms  and  burnings  which  occurred  under 
Queen  Mary,  were  due  to  the  persecuting  cruelty  and  bigotry  of  Bonner, 
and  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  nam6  of  Gardiner.  I  think  it  not 
improbable  that  a  somewhat  similar  state  of  things  gradually  grew  up  in 
the  Eoman  Empire  in  the  case  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  though  they  were 
not,  as  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  contemporaries.  Nero  was  the  first  im- 
perial persecutor,  and  Christians  had  been  familiar  with  his  name  in  the 
character  of  a  bloodthirsty  and  savage  persecutor  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  Domitian  entered  upon  the  same  sanguinary  career.  Pliny 
spoke  of  him  as  *'  the  common  enemy  and  the  fiuy  of  mankind."  Above 
all,  it  was  the  belief  of  all  the  churches,  that  it  was  Nero  who  had  put  to 
death  the  great  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul.  The  tradition  would  probably, 
especially  in  the  eastern  churches,  assume  this  form, — "  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  were  put  to  death,  and  St.  John  was  banished  into  the  Isle  of  Pat- 
mos  by  Caesar,  or  by  the  King  of  the  Romans."  Hence,  it  would  be 
gradually  taken  for  granted  that  all  the  three  apostles  were  persecuted  by 
the  same  Caesar,  and  that  this  Caesar  was  not  the  contemptible  and  com- 
paratively forgotten  Domitian,  but  the  notorious  and  terrible  Nero. 

Again,  the  Syriac  translator  of  the  Apocalypse  would  most  probably 
take  some  interest  in  its  marvellous  visions,  and  would  have  adopted  some 
method  of  interpretation.  If  he  believed  that  St.  John  predicted  in  the 
Apocalypse  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  he  would  natu- 
rally take  for  granted  that  the  evangelist  must  have  been  banished  into 
Patmos  by  "  Nero  the  Caesar."  Thus,  the  statement  of  this  supposed 
fact  as  the  title  of  his  version  would  not  be  the  result  of  careful  chronolo- 
gical investigation,  but  rather  be  the  badge  of  the  particular  school  of 
prophetic  interpretation  to  which  he  belonged.  And  inasmuch  as  a  similar 
title  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  extant  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, nor  in  any  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version,  no  one  can  be 
fairly  blamed  if  he  regard  it  as  not  improbable  that  the  title  of  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  Apocalypse  was  not  borrowed  from  any  Greek  manuscript, 
but  was  inserted  by  the  translator  himself,  and  that,  if  the  title  in  ques- 
tion expressed  the  prevailing  tradition  in  the  Syriac  churches,  that  tradi- 
tion did  not  originate  in  careful  historical  inquiry,  but  was  the  result  of 
the  reception  of  a  certain  popular  theory  of  prophetic  interpretation. 

I  will  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  already  been  advanced  in  this  paper 
concerning  the  Greek  commentator,  Arethas.  Are  we  not  warranted  in 
supposing  that,  if,  when  he  was  explaining  Rev.  iii.  10,  II,  he  had  been 
asked  to  write  a  title  for  the  Apocalypse,  he  would  have  inserted  in  it  the 
name  of  Domitian.     And  if  this  same  Arethas,  when  commenting  on 
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Bey.  vii.  4,  8,  had  been  asked  by  some  other  person  for  a  title,  he  ^oxM, 
have  inserted  the  name  of  Nero.  And  Epiphanius  was  perhaps  led  into 
the  egregious  error  of  asserting  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in  the  time 
of  Claudius,  cir.  a.d.  50,  through  fanciful  speculations  upon  the  following 
passages  in  Acts  xi.  27,  28,  ''  And  in  these  days  came  prophets  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  And  there  stood  up  one  of  them  named  Agabu^, 
and  signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  should  be  great  dearth  throughout 
all  the  world :  which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Csesar." 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  Apocalyptic  epistle  to  the 
church  of  Ephesus.  We  cannot  well  date  the  regular  foundation  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus  earlier  than  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  that  city,  i.e.,  cir. 
A.D.  65.  And  if  we  suppose  that  St.  John  was  banished  into  Patmos  by 
Nero,  and  that  he  received  the  Apocalyptic  visions  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  then  must  we  suppose  the  church  of  Ephesus  to 
have  fallen  from  the  first  warmth  of  her  Christian  love,  and  to  need  the 
reproof  and  the  threat  given  in  Eev.  ii.  4,  5,  within  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  from  her  foundation.  /  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  impossible,  or  in 
itself  improbable ;  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Galatians  had  been  early  pre- 
judiced by  false  teachers ;  but  there  are  considerations  which  may  indine 
us  to  think  that  the  Lord  did  not  rebuke  and  threaten  the  church  oi  Ephe- 
sus so  early.  The  apostle  Paul,  on  his  second  visit,  remained  two  years 
in  Ephesus  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  preached  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. It  was  at  Ephesus  that  God  '*  wrought  special  miracles  by  the  hand 
of  Paul,  so  that  from  his  body  were  brought  unto  the  sick,  handkerchiefs 
or  aprons,  and  the  diseases  departed  from  them."  It  was  at  Ephesus 
that  many  of  them  "  which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  books  together 
and  burned  them  before  aU  men ;  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and 

/  In  a  question  like  the  present,  we  are,  perhaps,  scarcely  justified  in  taking  for 
granted  that  the  Epistle  of  Paul,  which,  in  our  authorized  version,  is  entitled,  *'  to  the 
Ephesians,''  was  reaUy  addressed  to  the  Christian  church  of  Ephesus;  for  many 
learned  writers  think  that  it  was  written  to  the  Laodiceans.  In  the  Epistle  itself  there 
is  nothing  to  make  us  suppose  that  the  young  church  (at  the  time  of  writing  this 
Epistle  neither  the  church  of  Ephesus,  nor  that  of  Laodicea,  had,  probably,  been 
founded  more  than  ten  years)  to  which  it  was  addressed  had  begun,  like  Ephesus,  to 
fall  from  her  first  love,  still  less  that,  like  Laodicea,  it  would,  within  three  or  four 
yearst  sink  into  a  self-complacency  and  luke-warmness  so  offensive  to  the  Lord,  that 
he  threatened  "to  vomit  her  from  his  mouth."  Whether  we  suppose  St.  Paul's 
epistle  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Ephesians  or  Laodiceans,  in  neither  case  (espe- 
cially in  the  latter)  can  we  suppose  these  churches  to  have  declined  into  the  state  in 
which  they  are  described  to  us  in  the  Apocalyptic  epistles.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
this  argument  to  be  almost  decisive  on  the  present  question.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony  of  antiquity,  Timothy  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  He  was  at  Ephesus 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  him,  which  Paley  and  Macknight  date  dr. 
A.D.  64.  The  apostle  tells  Timothy  to  continue  there  for  a  time,  to  prevent  erroneous 
teaching.  The  angel  or  presiding  bishop  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  whom  St.  John 
addresses  in  the  Apocalypse,  must  be  considered  as  sharing  in  the  declension  of  that 
church  from  her  first  love.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  testimony  of  antiquity  is  con- 
cerned, we  seem  called  upon  to  think  that  the  &yy€\os,  whom  the  Lord  addresses 
through  John,  was  one  who  held  his  spiritual  office  after  the  connexion  of  Timothy 
with  the  church  at  Ephesus  had  ceased. 

The  more  carefully  we  consider  the  Apocalyptic  Epistles  to  the  churches  (tf  Laodicea 
and  Ephesus,  the  more  shall  we  probably  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  declensions 
rebuked  gradually  grew  up  between  the  Neronic  and  Domitianic  persecutions. 
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found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  So  mightily  grew  the  word  of 
God  and  prevailed  *'  (Acts  xix.  19,  20).  The  apostle  left  Ephesus  cir. 
A.D.  59 ;  in  a.d.  60,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  elders  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus ;  and  his  parting  from  them  is  thus  described,  ''  And  when  he 
had  thus  spoken,  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them  all.  And  they 
all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of 
all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  fisioe  no  more  " 
(Acts  XX.  36,  38).  Their  first  love  was  therefore  still  ardent  and  glowing 
so  late  as  cir.  a.d.  60  ;  and  when  at  that  solemn  interview  he  told  them, 
"  I  know  that  after  my  departing  grievous  wolves  shall  enter  in  among 
you,  not  sparing  the  flock"  (xx.  29),  he  would  appear  to  justify  us  in 
believing  that  the  state  of  religion  would  prosper  in  Ephesus,  at  least  un- 
til his  death,  dr.  a.d.  67,  in  which  year  St.  John  must  have  been  ban- 
ished to  Patmos,  if  Nero  banished  him  into  that  island ;  and  in  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  Dr.  Paley  supposes  (and  I  think  justly)  to  have 
been  written  during  St.  Paul's  second  imprisonment  at  Home,  i.e.,  cir. 
A.D.  65,  the  apostle  says,  "I  have  sent  Tychicus  to  Ephesus"  (iv.  12). 
He  thus  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  that  his  illustrious  fellow-apostle  John 
was  then  presiding  over  the  Ephesian  church :  and  when  St.  Paul  tells  the 
Ephesians  that  "  after  his  death  grievous  wolves  would  arise,"  we  appear 
to  have  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Nicolaitanes  did  not  appear  in  Ephe- 
sus until  some  time  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul  and  the  banishment  of  St. 
John,  if  the  latter  was  really  banished  by  Nero.  And  I  would  especially 
ask  the  reader  to  weigh  carefully  the  following  statements  in  the  Apoca- 
lyptic epistle  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  "  I  know  thy  works,  and  thy 
patience,  and  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  are  evil,  and  thou  hast 
tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles  and  are  not,  and  hast  found  them 
liars :  and  hast  borne,  and  hast  patience,  and  for  my  name's  sake  hast 
laboured  and  not  fainted."  These  words,  addressed  to  the  angel  of  the 
Ephesian  church,  and  giving  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  that 
church  at  the  time,  surely  require  us  to  think  that  several  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  when  St.  John  received  his  memorable 
visions  in  Patmos,  and  therefore  that  this  evangelist  was  banished  by 
Domitian  into  Patmos,  and  not  by  Nero. 

Before  I  notice  the  ancient  writers  who  support  the  Domitianic  date  of 
the  Apocalypse,  J  wish  to  offer  a  remark  in  reference  to  our  Lord's  pre- 
dictions. The  blessed  Jesus  thus  expressly  foretold  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Eomans,  "  The  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine 
enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep 
thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy 
children  within  thee "  (Lu.  xix.  43).  And  again :  "  When  ye  shall  see 
Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  then  know  that  the  liesolation  thereof 
is  nigh.  Then  let  them  which  are  in  Judaea  flee  to  the  mountains.  .  .  And 
they  (the  Jews)  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away 
captive  into  all  nations  "  (Lu.  xxi.  20,  24).  Ecclesiastical  history  assures 
us  that  in  consequence  of  these  warnings  the  Christians  left  Jerusalem  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  final  siege,  and  thus  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion which  happened  to  the  impenitent  Jews.  I  would  ask  with  reverence, 
Could  we  reasonably  expect  that  what  was  so  clearly  and  expressly  fore- 
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told  by  the  Lord  himself,  should  afterwards  be  predicted  in  comparatively 
obscure  and  symbolic  visions  ? 

I  come  now  to  the  testimony  of  Irenseus.  Your  correspondent  thus 
quotes  his  words  from  his  fifth  book  against  the  heresies : — "  If,  however, 
it  were  necessary  to  proclaim  his  name  (i.e.,  Antichrist's)  openly  at  the 
present  time,  it  would  have  been  declared  by  him  who  saw  the  revelation ; 
for  it  is  not  long  since  it  was  seen,  but  almost  in  our  own  times,  at  the 
close  of  Domitian's  reign."  He  also  frankly  adds,  "  I  can  no  more  deny 
that  Ireneeus  asserts  the  Domitianic  date,  than  I  can  deny  that  the  title  of 
the  Syriac  version  claims  the  Neronic  date. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  not  quite  so  candid,  for  he  endeavours  rather 
strangely  and  inconclusively  (if  I  may  venture  to  use  such  language  of 
such  a  man)  to  do  away  with  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus.  He  writes,  "Ire- 
neeus introduced  an  opinion  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in  the  time 
of  Domitian ;  but  then  he  also  postponed  the  writing  of  some  others  of 
the  sacred  books,  and  was  to  place  the  Apocalypse  after  them.  He  might 
perhaps  have  heard  from  his  master,  Polycarp,  that  he  had  received  this 
book  from  John  about  the  time  of  Domitian's  death ;  or  indeed  John 
might  himself  at  that  time  have  made  a  new  publication  of  it,  from  whence 
Irenseus  might  imagine  it  was  then  but  newly  written."  Here  we  see 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  allows  what  is  generally  believed,  that  Irenaeus  was 
in  early  life  a  scholar  of  Polycarp,  who  is  himself  thought  to  have  been 
a  disciple  of  St.  John,  or  at  least  to  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
that  apostle.  I  would  ask  on  what  subject  would  Irenseus  be  more  likely 
to  request  information,  or  Polycarp  more  willing  to  converse,  than  con- 
cerning what  the  latter  had  personally  known  of  and  heard  from  the  be- 
loved disciple  and  apostle.  Can  we  do  otherwise  than  feel  assured  that 
the  young  and  intelligent  Irenseus  would  question  Polycarp  again  and 
again  on  this  favourite  topic,  and  that  he  would  thoroughly  acquaint  him- 
self with  all  that  Polycarp  knew  concerning  the  apostle's  history.  The 
testimony  of  Eusebius  is  so  positive,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt 
that  Irenseus  asserted  in  writing  as  follows,  "  The  revelation  was  seen  not 
long  since,  but  almost  in  our  own  times,  at  the  close  of  Domitian's'  reign  ,•" 
and,  therefore,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  very  high  probability  that  Ire- 
nseus received  this  statement  distinctly  and  expressly  from  the  lips  of 
Polycarp,  a  most  competent  and  unexceptionable  witness  to  such  a  fact. 
Irenseus  became  bishop  of  Lyons  cir.  a.d.  177,  of  which  church  he  had 
been  previously  a  presbyter.  His  predecessor  in  the  episcopate  was  Po- 
thinus,  who  suflfered  martyrdom  in  that  year,  when  he  had  lived  beyond 
the  age  of  ninety. 

The  church  of  Lyons  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Christians 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  to  have  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  those 
Asiatic  churches  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  metropolitan.  The  name  of 
Pothinus,  as  Milner  observes,  seems  to  point  him  out  as  of  Greek  extrac- 
tion ;  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  this  venera- 
ble episcopal  predecessor  of  Irenseus  had  himself  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Polycarp,  the  bishop  of  Smyrna.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
weakening  the  argument  by  attempting  to  prove  too  much.  Tet,  when 
we  consider  the  deep  and  holy  interest  which  would  attach  itself  to  the 
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memory  of  the  last  surviving  apostle,  we. may  easily  beHeve  that  Pothinns 
and  his  presbyter,  Irenseus,  would  occasionally  speak  of  the  closing  period 
of  the  illustrious  evangelist's  career.  We  may  certainly  conclude,  at  all 
events,  that  Irenseus  heard  nothing  from  the  lips  of  his  aged  bishop  that 
was  sufficient  to  shake  his  faith  in  the  Domitiania  date  of  the  Apocalypse. 
We  may  thus  feel  certain,  on  the  testimony  of  ecdenastical  history,  that 
if  IrensBUS,  cir.  a.d.  177,  had  thought  fit  to  prefix  a  chronological  title  to 
his  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  would  have  stated  that  St.  John  was 
banished  to  Patmos  by  Domitiaiia  and  it  is  highly  probable  from  what  we 
have  ascertained  concerning  the  discipki  Irenseus,  that  his  master  Poly- 
carp  would,  fifty  years  earlier,  have  pursued  a  similar  course  at  Smyrna. 
I  think,  too,  that  the  view  of  Polycarp  was  also  probably  that  of  Ignatius, 
and  that  cir.  a.d.  105,  the  Syrian  churches  hdd  the  Domitianic  date  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  not  as  did  the  Syrian  churches  some  four  or  five 
centuries  afterwards,  the  Neronic  date. 

Yictorinus,  a  Latin  writer,  who  is  believed  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom, and  who  flourished  in  a.d.  290,  asserted  the  Domitianic  date.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  says  that  "  Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicle  and  Ecclesiastical 
History,  follows  Irenseus ;  but  afterwards,  in  his  Evangelical  Bemonstra- 
tions,  he  conjoins  the  banishment  of  John  into  Patmos  with  the  deaths  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  so  do  Tertullian  and  Pseudo-Prochorus,  as  well  as 
the  first  author,  whoever  he  was,  of  that  very  ancient  fable,  that  John 
was  put  by  Nero  into  a  vessel  of  hot  oil,  and,  coming  out  unhurt,  was 
banished  by  him  into  Patmos."  I  have  not  the  power  of  referring  to  the 
Evangelical  DemonstrationSy  but  it  is  plain,  so  far  as  Tertullian  is  con- 
cerned, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  John  was  banished  by 
Nero  and  not  by  Domitian.  And  if  Eusebius,  in  his  Evangelical  Demon- 
slrationsy  has  inerely  conjoined  the  banishment  of  John  with  the  death  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  without  saying  that  they  happened  about  the  same 
time  and  under  the  same  Eoman  emperor,  we  cannot  be  called  upon  to 
believe  that  Eusebius  Has  there  contradicted  the  chronological  statement 
which  he  had  elsewhere  made  in  two  separate  works. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  Neronic  date  of  the  Apocalypse 
with  some  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  recently  published^  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth. "  In  the  preface  to  his  new  edition,  M.  Bunsen  states  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  contradict  Irenseus.  Irenseus  says  that  the  revela- 
tion was  seen  by  St.  John  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Do- 
mitian, i.e.,  about  a.d.  96.  M.  Bunsen  affirms  that  it  must  have  been 
seen  before  A.D.  70.  And  why?  Because,  says  M.  Bunsen,  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed  in  that  year,  and  because  the  Apocalypse  assumes  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  that  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  City  are 
standing y  but  doomed  to  destruction. 

"  I  do  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  some  of  M.  Bunsen's  opinions. 


g  Remarks  <m  M.  BunseiCs  Work  on  St.  Hippolytw,  particularly  on  the  Preface 
of  his  New  Edition.  By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  As  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  interpret  literally  the  42  months  and  1260  days  of 
the  Apocalypse,  while  I  entirely  differ  from  the  view  of  M.  BiuseBylxannot  altogether 
accede  to  that  of  Dr.  Wordsworth. 
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or  the  reasons  he  gires  for  them.  Hitherto  almost  all  interpreters  that 
have  written  on  tins  subject  have  supposed  that  by  the  temple  {vaos  not 
iepov)  and  the  Holy  City,  St.  John,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Eevelation,  means  the  Christian  Church.  That  this  is  the  real  sense  of 
the  passage,*  says  Vitringa,  *  no  one  denies,  and  the  sacred  writers  clearly 
shew.'  Evidently  that  passage  cannot  have  any  reference  to  the  Jewish 
temple ;  for  a  distinction  is  there  made  between  the  fate  of  the  vab9  or 
sanctuary,  and  the  doom  of  the  court  of  the  temple ;  the  former  is  to  be 
measured  but  not  the  latter.  And  why  this  difference  ?  Because  the 
court  is  given  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  shall  tread  *  the  Holy  City  forty 
months.'  But  no  such  distinction  was  made  between  the  sanctuary  and 
the  court  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Both  were  given  up  to  the  Gentiles, 
— both  were  involved  in  one  and  the  same  destruction  by  the  imperial 
armies  of  Bome. 

''  M.  Bunsen's  other  reason  for  his  date  of  the  Apocalypse  is  no  less 
remarkable.  He  refers  to  chap.  xvii.  10,  where  we  read,  'There  are 
seven  kings :  five  are  fallen  and  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  come ; 
and  when  he  cometh  he  must  continue  a  short  space.  And  the  beast  that 
was  and  is  not,  even  he  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of  the  seven  and  goeth  into 
perdition. 

" '  As  the  city  designated,'  says  M.  Bunsen,  *  is  allowed  to  be  Impe- 
rial Kome,  the  kings,  tf  you  ask  the  book,  must  be  their  emperors,  and 
they  must  be  counted  from  Augustus,  he  being  the  first  imperator.  The 
first  five  were  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caius,  Claudius,  Nero.  Therefore  the 
words  *  the  fifth  is  fallen,'  imply  that  Nero  was  dead  when  the  vision  (of 
the  Apocalypse)  took  place ;  the  one  who  is  then  reigning  must  be  Galba ; 
and  the  other  who  is  not  yet  come,  and  is  to  remain  a  short  time,  will  be 
Otho.' 

"  Here  we  may  trace  a  series  of  assertions  which  have  not  yet  been 
proved,  and  are  incapable  of  proof.  *  The  city  is  allowed  to  be  Imperial 
Eome,'  says  M.  Bunsen.  Allowed  to  be  Eome  it  is :  but  allowed  to  be 
Kome  in  its  Imperial  state  it  is  not — at  least  by  a  large  number  of  inter- 
preters. And  for  this  plain  reason  among  others,  because  it  is  said  in  the 
Apocalypse,  that  when  the  city  is  destroyed,  it  will  become  a  wilderness, 
a  *  habitation  of  devils,  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every 
unclean  and  hateful  bird'  (Rev.  xviii.  2,  and  21,  22). 

''But  no  such  local  desolation  took  place  when  the  Eoman  Empire 
fell,  and  the  ecclesiastical  power  succeeded  in  its  room.  Therefore  the 
city  is  indeed  Borne,  but  not  Eome  in  its  imperial  form. 

"  It  is  not  therefore  allowed  that  the  kings  must  be  her  emperors,  or 
that,  if  they  were,  Julius  Caesar  must  be  omitted  from  the  list.  According 
to  M.  Bunsen's  postulates,  since  Yitellius  is,  by  his  calculation,  the  eighth 
emperor — that  is,  according  to  him,  the  eighth  king — therefore  Yitdlius 
must  be  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse !  Consequently,  he  must  have  made 
war  on  the  saints,  that  is,  he  must  have  been  a  great  persecutor  (B«v. 
xiii.  7),  and  have  overcome  them,  and  there  must  have  been  other  ten 
kings  receiving  power  together  with  Vitellius  (Rev.  xvii.  12),  and  those 
kings  must  have  hated  him,  and  made  his  city  desolate,  and  have  burnt  it 
with  fire  (Rev.  xvii.  16). 
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"  It  is  quite  superfluous  to  shew  that  none  of  these  eharacteristics  of 
the  beast  are  appHcable  to  V^itellius,  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  Boman 
emperor,  except,  in  one  or  two  cases,  the  single  circumstance  of  persecuting 
the  church.  And  yet,  on  the  ground  of  sach  arguments  as  these, 
M.  Bunsen  would  set  aside  the  authority  of  Irenseus." 

I  hope  it  will  appear  from  all  that  has  been  advanced,  that,  if  the 
Neronic  date  of  the  Apocalypse  be  possible,  it  is  not  probable  j  and  that 
the  Domitianic  date  is  not  only  possible,  but  also  highly  probable; 

B.  G. 


WAS  THE  DAUGHTEB  OF  JAIEUS  DEAD  OR  NOT? 

Sib, — ^The  greater  number,  or,  it  may  be  said,  the  generality  of  com- 
mentators have  decided  this  question  in  the  aflBrmative.  As  corroborative 
of  this  judgment  several  arguments  are  brought  forward.  First.  The 
father  says  to  Jesus  (Matt.  ix.  18),  "My  daughter  is  even  now  dead." 
There  is  some  degree  of  awkwardness  about  the  expression ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  statement  in  it  would  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  that 
made  by  two  of  the  other  Evangelists.  Mark  says,  "  My  little  daughter 
lieth  at  the  point  of  death ;"  Luke,  that  "  She  lay  a  dying ;"  and  for 
reconciling  the  seeming  descrepancies  it  is  commonly  alleged  that  Jairus, 
judging  from  the  state  the  girl  was  in,  when  he  left  the  house,  concluded 
that  she  must  have  died  before  he  met  Jesus ;  or  that  he  had  learned  the 
fact  of  her  decease  from  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  after  him. 
Neither  supposition  is  necessary.  Matthew  says  apTi  cTeXcvTi/o'e,  "  is  just 
now  a  dying."  Such  a  use  of  the  aorist  will  not  be  disputed;  e.ff,,  ovro9 
iffTiv  6  vlos  fiov  o  ar^aTrtfTo^  iv  i5  evdoKTfaa — "  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
This  passage,  then,  cannot  be  understood  as  afi&rming  that  death  had 
actually  occurred — especially  when  the  words  that  immediately  follow  are 
taken  into  account :  "  but  come  and  lay  thy  hand  upon  her,  and  she  shaU 
live" — "  she  shall  continue  to  live" — not,  "  she  shall  be  restored  to  life." 

To  this  it  may  be  added — If  Jairus  had  supposed  his  daughter  to  be 
dead  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  have  come  to  Jesus  at  aU.  As  yet 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  could  raise  the  dead.  Hitherto 
no  miracle  of  the  kind  had  been  performed.  No  doubt  he  had  "  healed  all 
manner  of  sicknesses  and  diseases  among  the  people."  But  it  was  a  very 
different  thing  to  raise  the  departed  to  life  again.  No  one  supposed  that 
his  power  extended  thus  far;  and  accordingly  no  sooner  were  those  in. 
the  house  convinced  that  dissolution  had  occurred  than  a  message  was 
sent  to  the  ruler  saying,  "  Thy  daughter  is  dead,  why  troublest  thou  the 
master  any  farther?" 

Next  we  read  (Mark  v.  35),  "  While  he  yet  spake,  there  came  from 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue's  house  certain  which  said.  Thy  daughter  is 
dead,  why  troublest  thou  the  master?"  There  is  here  a  plain  and  positive 
assertion  that  death  had  at  length  supervened.  Eveiyone  in  the  house 
was  satisfied  that  the  spirit  had  departed — the  body  exhibiting  all  the . 
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usual  symptoms  of  dissolution.  Still  even  here  we  have  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  belief  being  well  founded.  The  child  after  all  may  have 
only  been  in  a  death- like  swoon  or  trance.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Olshausen.  "  Physicians"  says  he,  "  distinguish  syncope  (fainting)  from 
asphyxia — (suspended  animation — apparent  death),  by  the  latter  they 
understand  the  state  of  suspension  of  all  vital  functions — L  e,,  that  state 
of  the  body  (during  life)  in  which  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
cannot  be  perceived — in  fact  it  is  a  total  suspension  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind  and  body."  Cases  of  this  kind  are  very  far  from  being  uncommon, 
for  there  are  many  instances  on  record  where  persons  laid  out  for  their 
funeral  have  been  awakened  from  their  slumber  and  restored  to  health. 

Once  more.  When  Jesus  came  to  the  ruler's  house  he  found  the 
minstrels  and  "the  people  making  a  noise."  "Weeping  and  wailing 
greatly."  It  was  thus  that  the  Jews  lamented  for  the  dead :  and  it  affords 
a  most  undeniable  proof  that  those  present  had  the  fullest  conviction  that 
life  was  extinct. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  strong  probabilities,  we  have  felt 
ourselves  compelled  to  take  the  opposite  view  of  the  question.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  language  of  Jesus  gives  no  countenance  to  the  sup- 
position of  death  having  actually  occurred.  To  the  father  when  the 
account  of  his  daughter's  having  breathed  her  last  reached  him  he  said, 
"  Fear  not,  believe  only,  and  she  shall  be  made  whole"  That  is  not  the 
expression  which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  use  of  one  who  had  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  and  whom  he  was  about  to  restore  to  life ;  for  it  is 
applicable  to  such  only  as  are  labouring  under  distress  and  require  to  be 
healed :  all  which  will  appear  more  clearly  by  considering  the  word  (awOy- 
fferai)  employed  by  the  evangelist.  Throughout  the  whole  Scripture 
ffw^u)  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  recall  from  the  dead,"  but  always 
in  that  of,  "  to  save  from  death" — "  to  restore  to  health."  The  passage, 
therefore,  might  have  been  translated,  "  and  she  shall  be  cured,"  which 
implies  that  she  was  then  alive. 

Further,  Jesus  says,  "  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  It  does  not 
seem  easy  to  get  over  this  simple  but  strong  statement.  No  doubt  the 
expression  "  to  sleep,"  is  often  used  in  Scripture — and  the  corresponding 
term  in  all  languages,  to  signify  "  to  die."  But  it  cannot  possibly  be  so 
taken  here.  On  the  contrary,  it  denotes  a  state  the  opposite  of  death, 
however  much  the  two  may  resemble  each  other.  Jesus  could  never  have 
said,  "  She  is  not  dead,  but  is  dead."  The  meaning,  indeed,  has  been 
alleged  to  be,  "  that  her  death  was  so  soon  to  give  place  to  returning  life, 
that  it  did  not  deserve  the  name — that  it  was  but  as  a  sleep  and  an 
awakening."  Such  an  explanation  cannot,  however,  be  admitted.  It  is 
quite  at  variance  with  the  straight-forward  manner  of  the  Saviour.  He 
must  have  wished  his  words  to  be  understood  by  his  hearers.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  bear  their  natural  acceptation. 
It  would  not  do  to  take  one  clause — "  she  is  not  dead" — ^UteraUy,  and  the 
other — "  she  sleepeth" — figuratively.  Hence,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
by-standers  understood  both  according  to  the  letter — and  "  knowing  " — 
that  is,  firmly  believing  that  she  was  dead — ^they  ridiculed  the  notion  of 
her  being  only  asleep.     Agreeably  then  to  all  the  principles  of  a  just 
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exegesis,  the  words  must  be  considered  as  intimating  that  death  had  not 
taken  place. 

Eecourse  has  been  had  to  the  history  of  the  resarrection  of  Lazarus 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  in  order  to  shew  that 
although  really  dead,  the  expression  "  she  is  not  dead,"  might  be  con- 
sistently used,  as  she  was  so  soon  to  be  revived.  The  phrase  particularly 
brought  forward  is  that  in  the  fourth  verse — "  this  sickness  is  not  unto 
death" — although  the  fact  is  that  Lazarus  was  even  then  dead  or  died 
very  soon  after.  But  those  who  employ  this  argument  entirely  mistake 
the  meaning  of  the  passage.  Jesus  is  not  speaking  of  the  result  of  the 
sickness  which  his  friend  laboured  under.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  say 
how  it  should  terminate — whether  in  life,  or  in  death.  He  only  refers  to 
the  object  which  it  was  to  serve.  The  design  of  it  was  not  the  death  of 
Lazarus,  but  "  the  glory  of  God — that  the  Son  of  God  might  be  glorified 
thereby." 

The  same  thing  appears  from  the  command  of  Jesus  on  his  arrival  at 
the  ruler's  house.  When  he  saw  the  minstrels  and  the  people  making  a 
noise  he  said  unto  them,  "  Give  place,  why  make  ye  this  ado  and  weep, 
for  the  maid  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth."  These  outward  demonstrations 
of  grief  were  quite  inappropriate.  The  lamentations  of  the  minstrels,  of 
the  singing  men  and  singing  women,  suited  only  the  departed.  But  as 
the  maid  still  lived  and  was  only  asleep,  their  mourning  was  superfluous. 

There  is  an  expression  in  Luke  which  at  first  sight,  might  seem  incon- 
sistent with  the  view  thus  put  forward.  It  is  there  said  that  when  Jesus 
took  the  maid  by  the  hand,  "her  spirit  came  again."  Is  it  not  clear, 
then,  that  the  spirit  had  for  a  time  left  the  body  ?  Such  would  seem  to 
be  the  natural  conclusion,  and  in  support  of  it  we  are  referred  to  1  Kings 
xvii.  21.  There  according  to  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  we  read  iirKr- 
rpa<l)7iTu)  B^  y  V^X^  "^^^  waiBapiov  tovtov  eU  avrov,  which  words  we  are 
told  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  in  Luke,  ''  Let  this  child's  soul  come 
into  him  again."  We  cannot  hold  the  passages  to  be  entirely  alike.  So 
far  as  Y^X7  ^^^  irvevfm  are  concerned,  there  may  be  no  great  difference. 
But  in  the  passage  from  Kings  we  find  ii9  aviov  to  which  there  is  nothing 
to  correspond  in  the  evangelist,  and  this  addition  is,  in  our  opinion,  of 
very  material  moment.  When  it  is  said  that  the  soul  of  the  child  came 
into  Mm  again,  it  is  plainly  implied  that  it  had  been  out  of  him.  In  the 
other  case,  however,  where  the  expression  ets  avriji/  does  not  occur,  there 
is  no  room  for  drawing  the  same  inference.  Still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  an  appearance  of  difficulty  in  the  expression  "  her  spirit  came 
again,"  which  would  appear  to  imply,  that  it  had  actually  left  the  body. 
But  the  apparent  difficulty  is  removed  and  our  opinion  confirmed  by  a 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (xv.  19),  where  the  phrase  in  question 
occurs  in  so  many  letters,  "  Vial  iwiarpeylre  ro  wvevfia  avTov."  The  sacred 
historian  is  speaking  of  Samson  who  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines 
was  exhausted,  and  ready  to  faint."  "  Shall  I  die  for  thirst,"  is  his 
exclamation.  "  But  God,"  we  are  told,  "  clave  an  hollow  place  that  was 
in  the  jaw,  and  there  came  water  thereout,"  and  when  he  had  drunk  "  his 
spirit  came  again."  It  will  not  be  alleged  that  Samson  was  dead.  The 
meaning  therefore,  must  be,  that  he  recovered  from  his  fatigue — that  he 
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regained  his  strength — ^that  his  vigour  was  restored.  Just  so  in  the  case 
before  us.  At  the  touch  of  Jesus  the  daughter  of  Jairus  awoke  from  her 
sleep— from  the  swoon  into  which  she  had  fallen — ^from  her  apparent 
death — and  regained  her  usual  health  and  strength.  She  had  not  been 
dead. 

In  the  verse  of  Judges  thus  referred  to,  it  is  added,  "  and  he  revived" 
leal  ^^7<r6,  thus  confirming  our  interpretatiou  of  Jaims'  wcarda  to  Jesna 
(Matt.  ix.  18),  "  But  oome  aod  laj  thj  hand  upon  her  and  she  shall  live" 
— ^i}<rcTa»— >skB  shall  revive— ^he  shall  continue  to  live — she  shall  not  die. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  opinion  now  advocated  does 
not  tend  to  diminish  the  greatness  of  the  miracle  wrought  by  Jesus.  But 
although  it  did,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  no  moment.  If  the  view  is  a 
just  one  we  are  bound  to  adopt  it  independently  of  all  consequences.  The 
miracles  of  Jesus  require  no  adventitious  aid.  They  are  great  enough  and 
numerous  enough  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  Surely,  however,  it  is 
scarcely  a  less  wonderful  work  to  recall  by  a  word  or  by  a  touch  a  human 
being  from  the  jaws  of  death,  than  it  would  be  to  restore  health  and 
strength  to  a  dead  body.  The  present  display  of  his  divine  power  proves 
sufficiently  that  he  can  do  the  one.  The  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at 
Nain — and  that  of  Lazarus — and,  above  all,  his  own  resurrection,*  attest 
Yob  ability  to  accomplish  the  other. 


**•  Our  Correspondent  surely  forgets  how  frequently  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is 
attributed  to  an  external  divine  power. — Ed.  /.  S,  L, 
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A  Critical  and  OrammaUcal  Commentary  on  St.  PauVs  Epistle  to  the 
Oalatians,  with  a  Revised  Translation.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Pilton,  Rutland,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.     London:  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand,  1854. 

Wb  observe  with  much  pleasure  the  growing  attention  of  English 
scholars  to  exegetical  theology ;  and  though,  at  present^  our  writers 
have  not  manifested  that  degree  of  seff-rdiance  which  some  of  them 
might  have  done  to  the  advantage  of  their  cause,  we  are  thankful  to 
find  that  this  subject  is  no  longer  likely  to  be  neglected  among  us, 
and  we  shall  hope  ere  long  to  see  the  time  when  it  shall  no  more 
be  thought  necessary  to  rely  upon  various  most  questionable  authori- 
ties abroad,  for  matters  which  it  is  all  but  disgraceful  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  settle  at  home.  If  in  any  country  in  the  world  there 
are  men  in  abundance  who  are  peculiarly  qualified  for  this  object — 
for  pursuing  sound  inductions  and  arriving  at  sound  results  as  to 
everything  which  relates  to  the  Divine  Word — ^it  is  in  our  own  land, 
it  is  among  the  alumni  of  our  English  universities.  We  estimate 
as  highly  as  any  one  ought  to  do  the  labours  of  continental  scholars 
in  this  department ;  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  occupation  of  multitudes 
in  Germany  to  lecture  on  the  Scriptures,  and  the  various  subjects 
of  language,  grammar,  history,  &c.,  which  belong  to  the  study  of 
it,  has  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  materials  among  which  there  can- 
not fail  to  be  much  that  is  of  great  value,  and  whi(£  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  a  common  good,  for  the  discriminating  use  of  those  who  can 
bring  to  the  great  subject  itself  a  sober  judgment,  a  true  philosophy, 
and  a  reverent  regard  to  the  Truth  of  God.  It  is  not  prejudice,  nor  a 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  bulk  of  continental  writers  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  which  leads  us  to  say,  again  and  again,  that  they  have  no 
sort  of  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  British  Christian  scholar.  With 
exceedingly  few  exceptions,  the  spirit  with  which  all  Scripture  subjects 
have  been  investigated  abroad,  during,  at  least,  the  period  referred  to, 
has  been  anything  but  Bercean.  Men  have  searched  the  Scriptures, 
not  with  the  ivr^dveia^  the  generous,  candid  purpose  of ''  seeing  whether 
these  things  were  so,"  but  with  the  determination  of  proving  that  they 
were  something  different  irom  that  which  their  authors  generally  de- 
clare, and  the  church  has  generally  received ;  the  perpetual  object 
being  to  bring  out  something  paradoxical^  to  vent  some  subjective 
notion  recommended  chiefly  by  its  departure  from  the  common.  We 
allow  that,  with  regard  to  the  details  of  interpretation,  there  have 
always  existed  a  sufficient  number  of  vulgar  errors^  even  in  the  minds 
of  otherwise  enlightened  men ;  and  these  have  been  propagated  some- 
times with  mischievous  results,  and  there  have  been  fsdse  and  dangerous 
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methods  of  interpretation  carried  on  with  a  sovereign  disregard  of  all 
grammatical  and  logical  considerations.  It  was  in  correcting  evils  of 
this  kind  that  the  earlier  exegetes  obtained  celebrity ;  but  l£eir  snc- 
cesBors  seem  to  have  thought  to  attain  still  more  fame  by  shewing 
that  all  the  convictions  which  had  ruled  the  judgments,  influenced  the 
hearts,  inspired  the  hopes,  and  moulded  the  lives  of  Christians,  were  to 
be  classed  among  vulgar  errors — ^that  whatever  was,  was  ivrong.  This 
had  been  done,  though  only  partially  and  for  a  time,  with  regard  to 
profane  literature;  wud  and  heterodox  notions  were  at  one  time  rife  with 
regard  to  Homer,  to  Herodotus ;  but  soon  the  ivr^evdarepoi  arose  who 
restored  these  writers  to  their  due  honour.  And  if  among  continental 
writers  a  hundredth  part  of  the  pains  and  candour  had  been  employed 
in  understanding  the  theology  of  St.  Paul,  which  have  been  employed 
in  discovering  that  of  Plato,  we  might  have  had  authorities  for  the 
former,  on  whom  we  could  confide  as  much  as  we  can  on  our  Schleier- 
machers  for  the  latter,  especially  as  Plato  did  not  always  understand 
himself,  nor  always  say  the  same  thing,  while  St.  Paul,  if  not  always 
obviously  clear,  is  always  consistent. 

Whatever,  therefore,  Mr.  EUicott,  and  such  as  he,  may  modestly 
think,  we  are  convinced  that  his  own  independent  authority  is  of  &r 
more  value,  and  any  result  of  his  otvn  researches  more  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, than  almost  any  of  those  which  for  some  time  past  it  has  been 
fashionable  to  import. 

With  Mr.  Ellicott's  acquirements  as  a  scholar,  from  the  long  atten- 
tion which  he  has  given  to  Biblical  Greek,  his  deep  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  documents  before  him,  and  the  harmony  of  his  own  spirit 
with  the  great  'jreir\ripo<f>oprifieva  of  God's  Word,  we  are  confident  that 
many  of  these  men  who  seem  to  be  pillars  would  "  add  nothing  to  him ;" 
that  he  and  many  of  his  brethren  are  better  qualified  to  rank  among  the 
etrfevetrrepot^  who  have  candidly  searched  for,  and  have  truly  found, 
that  which  the  Word  of  God  would  say.  We  cordially  cite  Mr  Elli- 
cott's own  professions.     He  says : — 

*'  I  have,  in  all  cases,  striyen  humbly  and  reverently  to  elicit  from  the  words  (of 
Scripture)  their  simple  and  primary  meaning.  Where  that  has  teemed  at  variance  ^th 
historical  or  dogmatical  deductions,  where,  in  fact,  exegesis  has  seemed  to  range  itself 
on  one  side  and  grammar  on  the  other,  I  have  never  fedled  candidly  to  state  it ;  where 
it  has  confirmed  some  time-honoured  interpretation  I  have  joyfully  and  emphatically 
cast  my  small  mite  into  the  great  treasury  of  sacred  exegesis,  and  have  felt  gladdened 
at  being  able  to  yield  some  passing  support  to  wiser  and  better  men  than  myself. 
This,  however,  I  would  fain  strive  to  impress  upon  my  reader,  to  whatever  party  of  the 
church  (alas  1  that  there  should  be  parties)  he  may  chance  to  belong,  that,  as  God  is 
my  witness,  I  have  striven  to  state,  in  perfect  candour  and  singleness  of  heart,  all  the 
details  of  interpretation  with  which  I  have  come  in  contact;  I  have  sought  to  support 
no  particular  party,  I  have  desired  to  yield  countenance  to  no  particular  views.  I  will 
candidly  avow  that  on  all  the  fundamental  points  of  Christian  faith  and  doctrine  my 
mind  is  fully  made  up.  It  is  not  for  me  to  sit  in  judgment  on  what  is  called  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  but,  without  evoking  controversies  into  which  I  have  ndther 
the  will  nor  the  ability  to  enter,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  upon  the  momentous 
subject  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  I  cannot  be  so  untrue  to  my  own  deepest  con- 
victions, or  so  forgetful  of  my  own  anxious  thoughts  and  investigations,  as  to  affect  a 
freedom  of  opinion  which  I  am  very  far  from  entertaining.'' — ^p.  viii. 
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Now,  we  repeat  that  a  state  of  mind  like  this  is  both  philosophical, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  a  fruitful  result.  It  is  philo- 
sophical, because  such  convictions  on  the  general  subject  of  the  docur 
ments  before  him  have  been  formed  on  other  grounds  than  the  results 
of  the  investigations  he  is  about  to  make ;  it  is  conducive  to  the  truth, 
because  adapted  to  repress  any  careless  levity  to  which  a  lower  estimate 
of  these  writings  might  tempt  a  speculative  mind.  We  have  seen 
editions  of  classical  authors  which  have  included  pieces  passing  under 
such  an  author's  name,  but  which  the  editor  has  regarded  as  spurious. 
The  parts  regarded  as  genuine  have  been  carefully  and  reverently 
elaborated,  while  the  rest  have  been  either  slighted  or  perpetually 
abused.  Now,  while  something  like  the  latter  spirit  has  inevitably 
manifested  itself  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  taken  a  lower  view  of 
Scripture  than  our  author,  we  would  fain  commit  to  him,  and  such  as 
he,  the  treatment  of  subjects  which  can  with  safety  be  committed  only 
to  a  man  of  God,  and  which  have  been  divinely  imparted  tva  ctprios  ^  6 

Tov  $€ov  av0pw7ro9,  wp09  vav  epr^ov  ar^aBov  €^rip7i<rfievo9.      It  IS  not  mere 

nationality,  though  we  should  be  ashamed  to  be  destitute  of  a  spice  of 
this,  which  leads  us  to  call  most  earnestly  on  our  own  countrymen,  to 
call  upon  the  men  of  God,  the  e^priafievoi  of  our  own  highly  favoured 
land,  to  steer  their  otvn  bark — 

**  O  Navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus.    O  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa 
Portum.    .     .    . 

Tu,  nisi  ventis 
Debes  ludibrium^  cave.'' 

We  have  spent  some  fifty  years  of  helpless  pupilage,  the  time  is 
fully  come  when  our  own  men  may  safely  and  wisely  follow  the  advice 
of  the  poet's  good  old  father — 

**  Simul  ac  durayerit  letas 
Membra  ammumque  tuum,  nobis  sine  cortice." 

Germany  itself  is  no  longer  so  t/oung  as  it  was ;  its  sons  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  their  sires  did  not  dote  so  absolutely  as  they  had 
imagined,  and  young  England  will  soon  find  that  they  themselves  have 
taken  up  with  speculations  which  are  out  of  date,  and  are  left  in  a  some- 
what ridiculous  lurch.  Our  desire,  our  earnest  exhortation,  is  that  the 
goodly  number  of  able  men,  who,  we  know,  might  be  found  among  our- 
selves, should  awake  to  a  consciousness  of  their  own  strength,  and  to  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  employing  it  in  this  direction.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  we  should  not  have  a  sound  Anglican  school  of 
exegesis^  whose  labours  should  include  everything  which  was  true  and 
good  to  be  met  with  at  home  or  abroad  in  this  department,  but  which 
should  have  passed  through  the  alembic  of  their  own  judgment  so  as  to 
be  made  theirs.  The  advantage  of  this  would  be  that  inquirers  in  the 
department  of  Biblical  learning,  who  are  now  referred  to  a  cloud  of 
names,  more  often  notorious  for  what  is  bad  than  eminent  for  any  good 
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disooyery,  and  who  are  thus  sent  they  know  not  whither  and  to  what 
sort  of  men,  would  hare  the  means  of  a  ready  access  to  their  teachers, 
and  of  knowing  who  and  what  they  were. 

We  neyer  feel  much  less  than  indignant  at  the  had  example  set  hy 
Bloomfield  in  this  respect.  Without  any  judgment  of  his  own  he  gave 
an  omnium  gatherum  of  whateyer  foreign  opinions  came  in  his  way,  and 
whose  authority,  whateyer  they  might  haye  had  individually,  was 
neutralized  hy  mutual  contradiction.  This  is  true  of  his  New  Testa- 
ment, but  still  more  ridiculously  so  of  his  Critical  Synopsis,  Mr.  Elli- 
cott  himself  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  this  sort  of  thing.  He 
says : — 

**  I  havCf  in  no  case,  sought  to  construct  those  catenn  (^  names  which  it  seems 
now  the  fashion  of  commentators  to  link  together  in  assent  or  dissent ;  for,  wheneyer 
I  have  examined  one  in  detail,  I  have  inyariably  found  that  the  authors  thus  huddled 
together  often  introduced  such  countervailing  statements  as  made  then:  collective 
opinion  anything  but  unanimous.  Thia  easy  d^play  of  erudition  and  of  em>r  cannot 
be  too  much  deprecated.'' — ^p.  xix. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  EUicott  is  far  from  having  obtruded 
authorities  in  this  way,  and  that  he  has  in  general  dted  them  with 
discrimination,  but  we  respectfully  suggest  that  even  he  has  followed 
more  than  is  desirable  the  prevailing  fashion.  We  will  take  a  case,  ad 
aperturamj  by  which  to  illustrate  our  remark.  The  notes  to  the  pas- 
sage. Gal.  V.  16,  &c.,  are,  on  the  whole,  of  considerable  value,  but  we 
need  not  to  be  sent  to  four  different  grammarians  for  the  use  of  the 
dative  in  the  phrase,  wvcvftan  vepnrareire.  All  the  adjuncts  to  the  verb, 
9r€pi7raT€iv,  in  St.  PauFs  writings  express  the  manner  or  rule  of  a 
Christian's  conduct ;  and  the  same  phrase  in  2  Cor.  xii.  18,  would  have 
been  a  better  authority  to  cite  than  even  Winer.  So  with  regard  to  the 
exegetical  meaning  of  irvevfjM  as  opposed  to  oap^^  we  much  doubt 
whether  the  reference  to  Miiller,  Neander,  Knapp,  throws  any  real 
light  on  the  matter.  The  two  former,  at  least,  connect  with  their 
explanations  metaphysical  forms  oi  expression  which  are  misty  rather 
than  clear,  or  which  belong  to  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  which 
never  has  been,  and,  we  trust,  never  will  be,  naturalized  in  this  country. 
In  all  cases  of  this  kind  it  would,  we  are  convinced,  more  directly  accom- 
plish Mr.  Ellicott's  object,  which  ts  not  to  display  his  reading ^  but  to 
illustrate  the  sacred  text,  to  make  St.  Paul  his  own  interpreter*,  espe- 
cially as,  in  this  case,  the  means  of  doing  so  aire  very  abundant.  And, 
even  with  regard  to  the  grammar  of  the  phrase  xal  6v  firj  reXdarfre^  we 
believe  Mr.  EUicott  himself  has  been  misled  by  some  of  his  German 
authorities.  The  kcU  is  one  of  the  numerous  cases  in  Biblical  Greek 
where  this  particle,  like  the  Hebrew  %  is  placed  before  the  apodosis  of 
a  sentence  to  denote  a  logical  conclusion  ;  and  the  ov  fitj  is  conformable 
to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  universal  use  of  this  double  negative  to 
convey  a  strong  negation ;  the  first  being  a  direct,  the  second  neces* 
sarily  a  subjoined  negative,  the  full  phrase  being  ov  ddo9  fii^,  there  is 
no  fear  lest,  or  it  is  impossible  that,'^  so  that  the  declaration  here  is, 
''  Walk  in  the  spirit,  and  then  there  is  no  fear  that  ye  should  aocom- 
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plish  the  desires  of  the  flesh  " — 1.6.,  desires  of  this  kind  may  occur  to 
one  who  walks  in  the  spirit,  or  who  has  to  ff}p6vfifia  rov  Trvevfiarosy  hut 
they  eannot,  in  such  a  subject,  be  carried  out  to  completion,  ck  to  tcXo?. 
Now,  the  reference  to  various  authorities  seems,  in  this  case,  to  answer 
no  other  purpose  than  to  disturb  an  established  grammatical  rule,  as 
well  as  the  traditional  exegesis,  to  the  effect  of  weakening  the  force  of 
the  apostle's  declaration,  which  is  in  full  accordance  with  what  he  has 
copiously  said  elsewhere,  as  in  Rom.  viii.  4,  &c.  Mr.  Ellicott  may 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  consult  such  a  writer  as  Baur  on  this 
highly  spiritual  subject.  Now,  Baur  may  have  written  what  is  good 
on  grammatical  and  critical  questions,  though,  even  here,  he  has  ceased 
to  be  an  oracle ;  but  for  our  parts  we  would  not  listen  to  a  word  he  has 
to  say  on  subjects  which  required  that  a  man  should  have  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  and  still  less  should  we  think  of  refering  a  student  to  such  a 
writer.  We  make  these  remarks  in  no  hypercritical  spirit;  we  are 
thankful  to  see  that  Mr.  Ellicott  is  much  less  open  to  them  than  some 
whom  we  could  name,  and  we  are  persuaded  that,  if  in  his  future 
labours,  his  own  expressed  convictions  are  more  fully  carried  out  and 
his  own  powers  more  courageously  relied  upon,  we  shall  have  to  thank 
him  with  more  unqualified  gratitude  for  his  contributions  to  our  Anglican 
school  of  Biblical  research. 


Ancient  Jerusalem,  A  New  Investigation  into  the  History,  Topography^ 
and  Plan  of  the  City,  Environs,  and  Temple :  designed  principally  to 
illustrate  the  Records  and  Prophecies  of  Scripture.  With  Map, 
Plans,  and  other  Illustrations.  By  Joseph  Francis  Thbupp,  M.  A., 
Vicar  of  Barrington.  Cambridge:  Macmillan,  1855.  8vo.  Pp. 
428. 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  fact  that  great  cities  should  fall 
into  such  obscurity,  that  it  should  ever  become  difficult  to  ascertain 
their  site  or  identify  their  more  remarkable  localities.  This  is  espe- 
cially wonderful  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  which  has  never  ceased  to 
be  an  object  of  interest  and  attraction,  from  the  time  of  its  first  coming 
into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites  to  the  present  day,  and  which  has  been 
especially  hallowed  since  it  became  the  scene  of  the  great  event  of 
man's  redemption.  That  the  site  of  the  crucifixion,  or  of  the  ascension, 
should  be  at  all  doubtful,  appears  perfectly  marvellous,  until  we  turn 
from  the  feelings  and  cesthetic  views  of  our  own  age  to  those  of  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church.  Jerusalem  was  long 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  or  left  in  a  position  of  ruin  and  baseness ; 
troublous  times  left  to  Christians  no  opportunities  of  becoming  archseo- 
logists  before  time  had  effaced  the  clear  lines  of  departed  history ;  and, 
more  than  all,  it  took  some  centuries  to  make  the  early  believers  the 
seekers  for,  and  admirers  of  relics.  The  singular  indifference  of  early 
Christians  for  all  that  was  worldly  threw  entirely  into  the  shade  a  mode 
of  thinking  and  feeling  which  has  become  almost  universal  with  us. 
Had  the  kind  of  reverence  which  we  feel  for  all  that  relates  to  the  origin 
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of  Christianity  been  known  to  the  first  century,  we  should  not  have 
been  left  in  the  dark  on  such  matters  as  the  autographs  of  the  apostles, 
the  exact  scenes  of  our  Lord's  history,  or  even  his  personal  relics.  It 
took  long  ages  to  form  Christian  antiquarianism,  and  it  did  not  attain 
an  influence  until  almost  all  that  it  began  to  seek  after  had  been  swept 
into  decay  and  forgetfulness. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  danger  of  attaching 
too  much  importance  to  antiquarian  discovery  in  the  field  of  Christian 
history  ?  As  a  matter  of  taste,  no  harm  can  arise  from  it ;  but  there 
are  many  indications  of  its  intruding  itself  into  the  sphere  of  theology. 
The  bearing  of  all  that  is  known  of  ancient  Jerusalem  on  the  value  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  ridiculously  small  when  compared  with  the 
labour  and  expense  of  its  attainment.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
it  is  only  the  artistic  accompaniments  of  Christianity,  if  we  may  use 
such  a  phrase,  which  can  be  affected  by  the  whole  of  its  archaeology  ; 
and  if  this  is  kept  in  mind,  the  study  is  important  and  valuable.  How 
grateful  should  we  be  that  all  that  is  important  in  the  documents  of 
our  faith  has  been  preserved  to  us ;  and  that  nothing  has  perished  but 
what  we  can  well  do  without.  The  Word  and  the  Church  utter  an 
uninterrupted  and  consistent  testimony,  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
doubts  and  uncertainties  of  mere  extraneous  matters. 

It  was  the  great  interest  we  feel  in  Mr.  Thrupp's  work  which  led 
to  these  reflections,  as  we  found  the  necessity  of  checking  in  ourselves 
this  tendency  to  make  the  past  of  too  much  importance.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  volume  of  no  ordinary  value  in  its  own  sphere,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  read  and  studied.  He  thinks  that  the  most  important  object 
to  which  the  topology  of  Jerusalem  can  be  directed — ^namely,  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  Old  Testament,  has  been  comparatively  depreciated,  and 
he  "  has  accordingly  endeavoured  to  keep  the  one  great  aim  of  Biblical 
illustration  constantly  in  view."  Most  writers  on  this  subject  mix 
learned  and  useful  investigations  with  much  of  the  light  pabulum  of 
personal  adventure  and  travel ;  but  in  this  volume  the  object  indicated 
is  kept  steadily  in  view.  It  touches  on  all  the  disputed  localities,  and 
subjects  each  to  a  searching  investigation ;  in  some  instances  with  a 
result  opposed  to  other  authorities.  The  arrangement  of  the  volume  is 
into  four  chapters,  treating  of— first,  some  introductory  particulars; 
secondly,  the  history  of  the  city ;  thirdly ,  the  environs  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  fourthly,  of  the  temple.  An  appendix  discusses  the  theories  re- 
specting Akra,  Shiloh,  the  Church  of  Justinian  at  Jerusalem,  traditions 
respecting  the  Sakhrah,  &c.  We  will  allow  a  rather  long  extract  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Thrupp's  method  of 
treatment,  and  the  style  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task.  Patient 
research,  candour,  and  a  reverence  for  Divine  truth  distinguish  the 
whole  volume. 

"  While  thus  compelled  to  admit  the  invalidity  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
urged  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  difficulty  of  believing 
ihat  it  was  elsewhere  than  here  that  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  laid,  we  cannot 
at  the  same  time  but  regret  the  utter  transformation  which  the  cave  itself  has  under- 
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gone,  and  the  eocantineds  of  the  traces  that  to  the  eye  of  any  ordinary  beholder  remain 
of  its  original  destination.  The  removal  of  the  surrounding  rock,  the  casing  of  marble, 
and  the  architectural  adornment  have  destroyed,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  associations 
which  the  true  lover  of'  the  evangelic  page  would  most  desire  to  hav6  cherished.  He 
will  remember  that  it  was  in  a  dlff  of  rock  with  a  garden  before  it,  not  in  a  marble 
chapel  in  the  centre  of  a  crowded  church,  that  the  Saviour  was  buried :  he  will  lament 
that  so  much  labour  should  have  been  misspent  in  disguising  the  native  beauty  of  the 
scene,  and  will  complain  that  what  was  once  a  sepulchre  should  have  now  become  an 
idol.  It  may  be  indeed  that  the  material  tomb  has  ministered  more  to  superstition 
than  to  religion,  more  to  discord  than  to  Christian  love ;  but  stUl  we  have  no  more 
right  on  this  account  to  deny  its  authenticity,  than  we  have  to  doubt  that  the  brasen 
serpent  to  which  the  Israelites  burned  incense  was  the  same  which  by  God's  com- 
mand Moses  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  the  rock  of  Christ's  tomb,  like  the 
brasen  serpent  of  the  Israelites,  may  have  become  the  object  of  an  idolatrous  devo- 
tion ;  and  the  heart  of  him  who  keeps  the  resurrection  feast  not  with  the  leaven  of 
malice  and  wickedness  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth,  is  a  truer 
mart^rrion  of  the  Saviour's  rising  again  than  even  the  rock  on  which  on  Easter-mom 
the  grave-clothes  alone  remained  to  teU  who  there  had  rested. 

"  A  greatly  exaggerated  importance  was  attached  to  these  sacred  localities  when  in 
former  times  they  were  elevated  into  evidences  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  an  unpre- 
judiced mind  it  is  obvious  that  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  after  it  had  been  the  resting-place  of  our  Saviour's  body,  did  not  add  the  slightest 
confirmation  to  the  proofs  that  the  resurrection  had  really  Udcen  place ;  nor,  could  the 
authenticity  of  the  tomb  be  disproved,  would  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  be  in  the  least  affected.  The  sepulchre  may  have  figured  as  a  testimony 
of  the  resurrection  in  the  florid  writings  of  Eusebius,  it  may  have  been  appealed  to  as 
such  in  the  rhetoric  of  Cyril  when  addressing  an  audience  of  congenial  hearers,  but  it 
was  not  appealed  to  by  St.  Peter,  nor  did  he  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  it,  when 
preaching  to  the  Jews  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Christ  only  a  few  weeks  after  the 
event ;  even  though  the  apostle  in  the  course  of  his  address  alluded  to  the  royal  sepul- 
chre  of  David.  The  true  evidence  of  the  resurrection  is  the  united  testimony  of  the 
five  hundred  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  and  the  result  of  that  testimony  as 
recorded  to  us  by  the  several  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  on  their  testimony 
the  fidth  of  the  Christian  rests.  As  men  in  former  times  exaggerated  the  importance 
of  the  sepulchre  itself,  so  in  more  recent  years  they  have  overrated  the  importance  of 
the  question  of  its  authenticity.  A  needless  element  has  indeed  been  introduced  into 
the  controversy  in  the  imputations  which  have  been  cast  upon  those  concerned  in  its 
discovery.  For  the  history  of  the  original  discovery  of  the  present  sepulchre  by  Con- 
^tantine  is  plainly  and  distinctly  narrated  by  Eusebius;  and  if  it  was  too  hastily 
assumed  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  we  are  at  least  in  full  possession  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  wUch  the  mistake  was  committed.  The  charges  of  fraud  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem  in  Constantine's  time  are  unsupported  by  the 
slightest  evidence ;  and  they  have  so  little  bearing  on  the  question  before  us,  that  they 
might  be  made  with  almost  as  much  reason  on  the  supposition  of  the  genuineness  as 
on  that  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  present  sepulchre.  As  Christians,  we  have  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  to  guide  us  into  all  essential  truth ;  but  we  have  no  right  to 
expect,  nor  has  the  church  at  large  ever  claimed,  an  immunity  from  error  in  a  matter 
of  sacred  topography,  which  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  truth  of  the 
faith  delivered  to  us  in  the  New  Testament.  We  are  there  required  to  believe,  not  in 
the  genuineness  of  Christ's  sepulchre,  but  in  the  reality  of  his  death  and  resurrection ; 
and  however  strong  the  arguments  for  the  genuineness  of  the  sepulchre  may  be,  we 
are  bound  to  concede  to  all  the  liberty  which  has  been  assumed  alike  by  Protestants 
and  by  Roman  Catholics,  of  conscientiously  judging  of  the  question  according  as  the 
evidence  may  present  itself  before  them."— Pp.  288—291. 
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Voices  of  many  Waters;  or^  Travels  in  the  Lands  of  the  Tiber,  the 
Jordan,  and  the  Nile :  with  Notices  of  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople^ 
Athens,  ^c,  ^c.  By  the  Rev,  T.  W.  AvELiNa,  London :  Snow, 
1855.     8vo.     Pp.520. 

Mr.  Ayeling  went  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health;  but  while 
administering  to  bodily  infirmity,  he  also  catered  for  an  observing  and 
pious  mind.  The  result  is  a  most  pleasing  account  of  his  travels,  by 
which  the  reader  is  led  on  gently  from  one  renowned  spot  to  another, 
made  acquainted  with  its  features,  and  supplied  with  appropriate  Chris- 
tian reflections.  There  is,  however,  in  conjunction  with  the  exhibition 
of  a  devout  spirit,  an  entire  freedom  from  bigotry.  The  writer  looks 
at  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  can  see  good  mingled  with  the  evil 
wherever  he  goes.  This  is  the  only  temper  in  which  observations  on 
men  and  things  can  be  made  generally  pleasing  and  useful,  and  Mr. 
Aveling  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  such  a  task.  Our  limits  forbid 
our  entering  more  fully  on  the  contents  of  the  book.  One  short  extract 
must  suffice : — 

"  We  rode  one  day  up  to  the  Quiriiialy  "mth  the  hope  of  seeing  the  gardens  and 
the  palace.  In  this  however  we  were  disappointed,  as  the  Pope  was  then  residing 
there.  Bat  we  were  told  we  could  see  him  if  we  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he 
was  about  to  take  his  afternoon  drive.  He  soon  appeared,  surrounded  by  his  guards. 
In  the  carriage  with  him  sat  two  ecclesiastics,  one,  I  believe^  a  member  of  the  Talbot 
fiimily.  As  he  came  out  of  the  gateway  all  the  men-at-arms«  and  everybody  else 
except  ourselves,  fell  on  their  knees,  and  he  scattered  his  blessings  right  and  left ; 
lifting  up  his  finger,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  We  were  of  course  con. 
spicuous  from  our  erect  posture,  and  drew  the  eyes  of  Pio  Nono  towards  us.  We 
took  off  our  hats  and  bowed ;  and  heretics  though  we  were,  he  acknowledged  the  act 
of  courtesy  by  repeating  his  blessing.  He  is  very  much  like  the  pictures  of  him  which 
I  had  seen  in  England,  and  has  a  most  benevolent  looking  face.  I  thought,  from  his 
countenance,  he  would  have  made  one  of  the  kindest  grandfeithers  in  the  world."— 
Pp.83. 


A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  With  a  Revised  Trans- 
lation, By  the  Rev.  Edward  Purdue,  M.A.,  Master  of  the 
Endowed  School,  Kinsale.    Dublin  :  Oldham,  1855.    8vo*   Pp.  220. 

The  author  of  this  commentary  very  properly  says : — 

'^  I  know  not  in  what  way  the  Church  can  be  served  more  usefolly,  than  by  free- 
ing from  uncertainty  and  from  error  the  interpretation  of  those  passages  of  the  Divine 
Word  that  are  most  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  to  the  end  <  that  all  who  confess  the 
faith  of  Christ,  agreeing  in  the  truth  of  God's  Holy  Word,  may  live  in  unity  and  godly 
love.'  It  is  in  the  hope  of  contributing,  although  it  be  but  in  a  very  smaU  degree,  to 
an  end  so  desirable,  that  the  following  pages  have  been  committed  to  the  press." 

An  end  like  this  is  worthy  of  respect,  even  if  the  means  used  to 
accomplish  it  should  be  mistaken  or  feeble,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  Mr.  Purdue  employs  as  his  critical  apparatus,  first, 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  as  compared  with  one  another ;  then  the  ver- 
sion of  the  LXX.,  which  "  furnishes  the  surest  key  to  the  peculiarities 
of  his  style;  we  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  his 
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feyourite  manoal;  his  numerotts  citations  of  Scripture  are  drawn 
almost  exclusively  from  its  pages,  and  his  mind  was  so  deeply  imbued 
with  it,  that  it  has,  in  many  instances,  evidently  imparted  its  colouring 
to  his  language  and  style."  Classical  writers  are  next  called  to  fiimish 
their  contributions ;  and,  lastly,  reference  is  made  to  English  standard 
divines,  "  especially  to  the  great  luminaries  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
to  Smith,  to  Barrow,  and  to  Taylor ;  and  also,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent,  to  Hooker  and  to  Bishop  Butler."  Obligations  are  also  acknow- 
ledged to  Archbishop  Whateley,  particularly  "  for  some  valuable  re- 
marks on  the  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  and  on  the  doctrine 
of  election."  In  relation  to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  Mr.  Purdue 
says: — 

"  He  has  thought  it  necessary  to  depart  firom  the  Receptus  in  only  two  instances 
(chap.  YiL  6  and  25) ;  m  the  fonner,  because  it  is  destitute  of  MS.  authority,  and 
scarcely  consistent  with  fact;  in  the  hitter,  because  a  slight  transposition  of  a  few 
words  remoTCs  an  apparent  incongruity,  and  exhibits  a  clear  connexion  in  what  were 
otherwise  disjixnted.'' 

Acting  on  these  principles,  Mr.  Purdue  has  produced  a  very  inte- 
resting and  useful  exposition,  such  as  will  be  of  service  to  the  mere 
English  reader,  while  it  furnishes  materials  of  thought  for  the  scholar. 
The  plan  adopted  is  to  give  the  translation,  with  the  notes  of  moderate 
compass,  &c.,  expository  of  the  English  text  beneath  it,  and  to  place 
the  more  learned  discussions  at  the  end.  The  latter  are  distinguished 
by  good  sense.  The  views  taken  are  moderate,  and  great  use  is  made 
of  St.  Chrysostom.  We  rejoice  at  another  proof  furnished  by  this  com- 
mentary of  the  zeal  with  which  such  studies  are  pursued  by  English 
scholars ;  and  we  hope  their  labours  will  be  so  far  recognized  by  the 
public  that  they  will  not,  to  say  the  least,  be  pecuniary  losers  by  their 
exertions. 


Meditationes  Hebraicce :  or^  a  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Eocposition  of 
the  Epistle  of  St,  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  in  a  Series  of  Lectures.  By 
William  Tait,  M.A.,  late  Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Wakefield,  now  of  St.  Matthew's,  Rugby.  New  and  enlarged  Edi- 
tion.    2  Vols.     London :  Hamilton  and  Co.,  1855.     Pp.  1080. 

Wb  congratulate  Mr.  Tait  on  his  success  in  disposing  of  the  first  edition 
of  a  work  like  the  present,  of  so  thoroughly  solid  a  character ;  and  we 
are  gratified  to  find  that  the  public  taste  has  so  far  been  in  the  right 
direction.  A  fashionable  prejudice  in  favour  of  foreign  divinity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  love  of  light  and  illustrated  books  on  the  other,  have 
done  much  to  discourage  the  school  of  English  theology,  of  which  these 
lectures  are  a  favourable  specimen.  We  cannot  say  we  wish  our  times 
would  patronize  such  heavy  folios  as  those  of  Dr.  Owen  on  the 
Hebrews ;  but  we  should  much  prefer  that  tendency  to  one  for  ephe- 
meral productions,  which  demand  little  learning  of  the  writer,  and  little 
attention  of  the  reader.     There  is  a  happy  medium  which  Mr.  Tait  has 
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followed,  luid  the  yolnmes  have  at  onoe  great  solidity  as  to  their  sab- 
stance,  and  a  sufficiently  popular  method  of  exhibiting  and  applying  it. 
In  an  introduction  of  a  few  pages,  Mr.  Tait  e^diibits  with  great 
force  and  clearness  the  relations  of  this  Epistle  to  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, to  the  early  belierers,  and  to  the  Church  in  all  ages.  The  whole 
of  the  Apostolic  Letters  demand  that  the  circiunstances  in  which  they 
were  written  should  be  well  considered,  but,  probably,  no  one  more 
than  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and,  in  proportion  as  this  relative 
information  is  possessed  will  be  the  correct  comprehension  of  its  doctrinal 
details.  One  passage  will  shew  the  manner  in  which  the  circumstances 
to  which  we  idlude  are  here  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
After  alluding  to  the  external  grandeur  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  Mr. 
Tait  proceeds ; — 

*'  And  whilst  the  splendour  of  the  sacred  edifice  in  which  God  was  pleased  to  dwell, 
the  gorgeous  vestments  of  the  ministers,  and  the  pompous  and  imposing  ritua!,  con- 
spired to  fEiscinate  the  senses,  the  self-love  of  the  Hebrew  was  gratified  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  all  this  was  for  him — that  his  nation  was  the  peculiar  people,  the  favoured 
heritage  of  the  Lord.  We  can  well  conceive  then  what  a  shock  it  must  have  proved 
to  every  feeling  which  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  man,  when  the  believing  Hebrews  began 
first  to  understand  that  all  this  was  to  pass  away ;  that  God  had  forsaken  the  temple, 
and  no  longer  r^rded  either  the  priest  or  the  sacrifice ;  that  the  institutions  of  Moses 
had  lost  both  authority  and  utility,  and  that  Jew  and  Gentile  were  one  funily  in 
Christ.  God  is  ever  tender  of  the  feelings  of  his  people,  and  these  unwelcome  intima- 
tions were  therefore  given  by  degrees.  And  in  the  days  which  immediately  succeeded 
Pentecost,  when  the  hearts  of  those  who  believed  in  Jesus  were  filled  to  overflowing 
with  peace  and  joy  and  love,  they  would  be  more  able  to  say  concerning  all  things, 
'  Thy  will  be  done.'  But  these  days  of  sunshine  were  not  to  last  for  ever.  Years 
rolled  over  the  churches  of  God  in  Palestine;  the  abounding  of  iniquity  began  to 
cause  their  love  to  wax  cold,  and  the  long  continuance  of  persecution  at  length  broke 
their  spirits  and  subdued  their  courage.  We  cannot  wonder  that  in  these  drcum- 
stances,  ancient  attachments  and  prejudices  should  have  revived  in  their  bosoms,  and 
that  while  they  were  still  desirous  to  cleave  to  Jesus,  they  should  have  felt  most  un- 
willing to  forsake  Moses  and  his  law.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  very  state  of 
things  among  them,  when  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  from  the  solitude  of  his 
Roman  prison,  indited  this  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.'' 

The  whole  Commentary  is  thrown  into  seventy-two  lectures,  of 
very  convenient  length  for  family  reading.  It  has  forcibly  struck  us, 
while  examining  them,  that  they  will  afford  most  valuable  aid  to 
preachers  who  may  require  help  in  the  composition  of  their  discourses. 
Natural  divisions  are  given  of  the  separate  subjects,  and  much  exposi- 
tory matter  is  introduced.  In  the  volumes  we  have  the  results  of 
learning  more  than  its  mere  machinery ;  and  while  no  important  text 
is  passed  over  in  relation  to  its  difficult  or  controverted  bearings,  the 
polemical  is  everywhere  made  to  bend  to  the  practical.  Good  sense 
and  fervent  piety  seem  to  be  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
writer,  and  the  real  benefit  of  the  reader  is  constantly  kept  in  view. 
The  work  is  very  handsomely  printed,  and  is  altogether  a  valuable 
production. 
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Ezekielj  and  the  Book  of  his  Prophecy :  an  Exposition.  By  Patrick 
Faibbaijrn,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Free  Church  College, 
Aberdeen,  Author  of  "  Typology  of  Scripture,' '  &c.  Second  Edition* 
Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1855.     8vo.     Pp.  510. 

It  gives  us  very  sincere  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  introducing 
to  ^e  readers  of  the  present  number  of  the  Journal  so  many  valuable 
expository  works  by  English  divines.  This  is  the  fourth  contribution 
already  submitted  to  their  notice,  and  others  are  to  follow.  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn's  work  received  very  warm  commendations  in  one  of  our  former 
Volumes,*  and  to  that  review  we  refer  for  a  full  description  of  it.  It 
appears  that  the  first  edition  has  been  for  some  time  exhausted ;  but 
the  exposition  had  been  so  thoroughly  worked  out  by  the  author,  that 
no  very  material  changes  were  required.  The  remark  we  have  made 
on  Mr.  Tait's  Lectures  on  the  Hebrews  will  apply  to  this  volume ; — it 
is  eminently  practical.  Dr.  Fairbaim  says  that  this  feature  has  led  to 
the  supposition  that  the  exposition  was  delivered  to  a  congregation,  but 
that  such  is  not  the  fact ;  and  that  ^'  from  principle,  and  from  a  regard 
merely  to  what  he  thinks  should  be  found  in  an  Exposition  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  writings  of  Ezekiel,  he  has 
introduced  so  much  of  the  spiritual  and  practical  element."  Happy 
will  that  day  be  when  all  learned  labours,  in  all  departments  of  mental 
occupation,  are  thus  made  subservient  to  man's  higher  interests  I 

Fragmenta  Sacra  Palimpsesta ;  sive  fragmenta  cam  Novi  turn  veteris 
Testamenti  ex  quinque  codicibus  Orcms  palimpsestis  antiquissimis 
nuperissime  in  oriente  repertis.  Addita  sunt  fragmenta  Psalmorum 
Papyracea^  et  fragmenta  Evangelistariorum  PaUmpsesta,  item  frag- 
mentum  Codicis  Friderico  Augustani.  Nunc  primum  emit  atque 
edidit  -^noth.  Frideric.  Constantinus  Tischendorp.  Pp.  xlviii. 
and  278,  with  three  Plates  of  facsimiles.  [Also,  with  the  title, 
Monumenta  Sacra  inedita.  Nova  CoUectio.  Volumen  I.  Frag- 
menta Sacra  Palimpsesta.']     Leipsic :  Hinrichs,  1855. 

The  knowledge  of  palimpsest  MSS.,  and  the  discovery  of  important 
literary  treasures  in  the  writing  which  had  thus  been  buried,  must  be 
regarded  as  altogether  modem.  The  appointment  of  that  eminent 
scholar  of  Italy,  the  late  Cardinal  Mai,  to  a  post  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  and  his  investigations  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  the 
MS.  treasures  there  preserved,  unfolded  to  scholars  a  new  field  of 
inquiry,  a  new  sphere  of  labour,  shewing  a  fresh  channel  through 
which  the  works  of  antiquity  which  had  been  lost  for  ages  might  yet 
be  transmitted  to  our  days. 

The  discoveries,  by  means  of  revivifying  palimpsest  MSS.,  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  which  have  resulted  from  the  investigations 
of  the  mounds  of  Nineveh.  Hardly  twenty  years  have  passed  since  it 
was  written,  conceming  the  city  of  Semiramis — 


a  /.  S,  L,y  January,  1852,  pp.  434-447. 
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^  Yet  not  one  stone 

Of  Nineveh  remaina ;" 

and  that  was  when  the  resuscitation  of  the  then  unknown  memorials, 
slumbering  as  they  were  beneath  the  mounds  of  the  desert,  was  close  at 
hand.  And  thus  records  were  brought  to  light  in  the  ancient  sculptures 
and  in  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions,  which  (thanks  to  the  researches 
of  Rawlinson  and  his  fellow-labourers)  speak  tons  with  intelligible 
voice,  and  constitute  us  the  legatees  of  the  long-forgotten  and  long« 
buried  city. 

And  just  so  have  palimpsest  MSS.  been  the  means  of  giving  us  the 
thoughts  and  mind  which  had  been  embodied  in  many  ancient  writings, 
which  had  been  out  of  sight  for  ages.  After  the  subject  received  a  new 
interest  from  the  discoveries  of  Mai,  how  many  a  MS.,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  of  small  importance,  has  been  subjected  to  rigorous  examina- 
tion on  the  part  of  himself  or  others,  and  how  much  that  is  valuable  has 
been  recovered.  The  classical  scholar  and  the  priest  look  at  Cicero 
De  RepubUcd  and  Gaius  as  precious  possessions,  lost,  indeed,  for  ages, 
— the  existence  of  which  was,  forty  years  ago,  believed  by  none,  when 
all  thoughts  of  their  recovery  would  have  been  deemed  chimerical,— 
but  which  we  now  possess  and  read  as  though,  for  the  most  part,  they 
had  not  been  buried  and  obscured  as  completely  as  the  sculptures  re^ 
posing  beneath  the  mounds  of  Nineveh. 

Biblical  palimpsests  had,  indeed,  before  the  time  of  Cardinal  Mai, 
received  a  considerable  share  of  attention :  for  instance,  much  of  the 
Codex  Ephraemi  of  the  New  Testament  at  Paris  had  been  collated  by 
Wetstein ;  the  fragments  of  two  different  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament 
had  been  deciphered  and  edited  by  Knittel,  together  with  a  gothic 
fragment  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  Barrett  read  and  published 
the  important  Dublin  MS.  of  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  But,  just 
as  the  more  recent  examination  of  palimpsests  bore  fruit  in  the  depart- 
ment of  classical  literature ;  so  also  did  it  in  sacred.  During  the  in- 
vestigations of  Mai  the  Gotliic  version  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  was  known, 
not  fn)m  a  mere  fragment  as  published  by  Knittel,  but  from  the  recovery 
and  publication  of  whole  hooks.  And  thus  we  became  the  better  able 
to  appreciate  the  labours  of  Ulphilas,  the  Gothic  translator,  by  which 
he  sought  to  benefit  his  countrymen.  And  if,  of  the  original  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  comparatively  little  was  found  in  the  MSS. 
examined  in  this  later  period,  it  was  because  of  the  search  which  had 
previously  been  made  in  so  many  libraries  for  all  that  is  Biblical. 

But  the  new  impulse  given  to  investigations  of  this  kind  was  im- 
portant even  as  regards  the  Greek  New  Testament ;  for  few  years  had 
passed  before  palimpsest  MSS.  previously  known  were  subjected  to  a 
close  re-examination ;  and  as  chemical  means  had  been  discovered  for 
reviving  the  old  and  faded  writing,  of  which  no  use  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  impulse  given  by  Mai  to  this  branch  of  study,  these  modes 
of  restoration  were  applied  to  Biblical  Greek,  as  well  as  to  other 
Palimpsests. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  old  MSS.  were  used  over  again,  not 
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because  of  their  being  void  of  value  in  tbemselves,  but  simply  tbrougb 
scarcity  of  writing  materials  during  the  dark,  and  a  portion  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  ZiftranV— at  once  the  booksellers  and  printers  (if  the 
term  may  be  thus  figuratively  applied)— of  that  day,  cared  principally 
for  the  production  of  that  which  would  command  a  sale;  and  the 
popular  taste  ran  in  ^Eivour  of  what  was  new^  rather  than  that  which 
was  old.  And  thus  many  an  ancient  tome  was  destroyed  simply  on 
account  of  its  value  as  writing  material :  the  old  ink  was  partly  erased, 
the  surface  of  the  vellum  was  again  rendered  smooth  and  glossy,  and 
some  new  work  of  comparatively  little  value  was  destined  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  ancient  writing,  on  such,  at  least,  of  the  sheets  as  were 
sufficiently  good  after  having  been  subjected  to  this  rude  process  of 
preparation. 

But  the  ancient  writing  is  buried,  not  destroyed.  Before  many 
centuries  have  passed  the  iron  of  the  earlier  ink  which  had  been  incor- 
porated as  it  were  with  the  vellum  itself  begins  to  give  signs  of  its 
existence ;  a  reddish  hue  is  seen  where  many  of  the  ancient  letters  once 
had  been,  and  thus  there  is  manifest  evidence  that  the  later  writing  has 
usurped  a  place  which  belonged  of  right  to  another. 

It  was  thus  that  much  of  the  fragments  published  by  Knittel  and 
others  had  been  read;  and  while  some  of  the  Biblical  palimpsests  had 
been  so  fully  deciphered  as  to  leave  hardly  anything  more  to  be  desired ; 
others,  such  as  the  Codex  Ephraemi,  remained  with  many  of  their 
readings  known,  but  with  others  untraced.  Indeed,  as  to  this  last- 
named  copy,  though  it  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
documents,  hardly  anything  had  been  done  since  the  time  of  Wetstein ; 
and  as  that  collator  only  published  the  readings  which  he  had  extracted 
which  differ  from  the  common  text,  it  was  not  at  all  known  in  other 
cases  whether  the  MS.  was  itself  illegible,  or  whether  it  contained  the 
ordinary  reading.  This  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  especially  so 
when  we  remember  that  this  MS.  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
documents,  and  that  the  places  in  which  the  reading  was  thus  uncertain 
are  some  of  them  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

The  chemical  restoration  of  this  MS.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Fleck, 
Bnd  by  orders  of  M.  Hase,  of  the  (now)  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  was, 
therefore,  a  circumstance  of  much  interest  to  Biblical  scholars ;  and 
though  this  restoration  was  not  conducted  with  the  same  skill  in  the 
application  of  re-agents  as  might  now  be  employed,  it  was  also  far  from 
being  characterized  by  the  rudeness  of  the  means  used  in  the  earlier 
experiments  of  the  same  kind. 

After  this  restoration  of  the  Codex  Ephraemi,  it  was  not  long  before 
its  text  was  published  for  the  benefit  of  Biblical  scholars.  Tischendorf 
commenced  his  labours  in  editing  the  texts  of  Biblical  documents  by 
transcribing  this  MS.  for  publication ;  it  made  its  appearance  in  the 
year  1843,  as  far  as  it  contained  the  New  Testament,  and,  in  1845,  it 
was  followed  by  the  fragments  of  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Old. 

This  was  Tischendorf' s  earliest  labour  in  editing  Biblical  palimp- 
sests :  the  volume  before  us  contains  his  latest.     To  the  present  there 
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attaches  an  eBjiecial  interest  in  the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
contents  was  first  obtained  or  made  known  by  the  zeal  and  diligence  of 
the  editor  himself.  We  ought  here  to  remark  that,  in  the  intervening 
years,  Tischendorf  published  other  Biblical  documents,  of  which  we  make 
no  special  mention  as  they  are  not  palimpsests,  although,  in  themselves, 
of  great  value,  and  forming  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Biblical  iexts 
which  have  been  edited  at  all.^ 

The  present  volume  contains  (as  stated  in  the  title)  the  text  oi  five 
palimpsest  MSS.,  obtained  by  the  editor  himself  in  the  East,  together 
with  some  others.  Of  the  five,  one  contains  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  rest  parts  of  the  LXX. 

These,  then,  we  shall  briefly  describe  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  iHoQ  edition  itself. 

I.  Fragments  of  the  New  Testament,  over  which  there  was  later 
writing  in  the  Armenian  language.  The  Greek  under- writing  is  not 
all  of  the  same  character  or  date,  but  the  whole  of  these  fragments  were 
discovered  in  the  same  Armenian  book.  These  fragments  consist  of 
twenty-eight  leaves — ^that  is,  of  twenty  single  leaves  and  four  double. 
Seven  of  these  contain  portions  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ;  two  of  St. 
Mark  ;  five  of  St.  Luke ;  eight  of  St.  John  ;  four  of  the  Acts ;  and  two 
portions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  highest  antiquity  which  is  assigned 
by  Tischendorf  to  any  portion  is  the  fifth  century ;  others  might  be  in- 
clined to  estimate  even  these  parts  as  somewhat  later.  Three  of  those 
of  the  Acts  are  certainly  not  older  than  the  seventh  century.  Most  of 
the  writing  is  in  two  columns.  In  the  general  character  of  the  text 
this  MS.  upholds  the  more  ancient  documents,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they 
belong  to  a  distinctively  different  class  from  the  body  of  the  more 
recent.  Some  examples  of  these  readings  are  given  by  Tischendorf  in 
the  Prolegomena  to  the  volume  before  us,  and  also  in  the  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  MSS.  which  he  offered  for  sale  by  public  competition 
in  the  autumn  of  1854.  It  is  not  needful  to  repeat  them  here,  as  the 
MS.  is  itself  published,  so  that  those  to  whom  such  points  are  of  interest 
or  importance  can  themselves  learn  the  affinity  of  its  text  with  other 
documents.  Hardly  any  of  the  leaves  are  perfect ;  indeed,  some  of 
them  are  very  defective  and  illegible  :  to  this  subject  we  shall  have  to 
advert,  after  having  specified  the  other  palimpsest  documents  discovered 
by  Tischendorf,  and  here  edited. 

Tischendorf  mentions  that  this  MS.  contains  the  numbers  of  the 
Ammonian  sections  in  the  Gospels,  but  without  the  reference  to  the 
Eusebian  Canons,*  in  this  respect  resembling  the  Codex  Ephraemi.  On 
this  we  wish  to  make  a  remark ;  the  same  fact  may  be  observed  in  the 
four  previously  published  palimpsest  MSS.  containing  portions  of  the 


«  For  a  statement  of  the  labours  of  Tischendorf,  see  Dr.  Tregelles's  Account  of  the 
Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament t  pp.  129-30 ;  where  is  also  given  a  con- 
spectus of  what  had  been  done  in  that  department  by  others. 

b  ''Prseterea  in  margine  textus  Evangelic!  sectiones  Ammonianii  notantur,  sed 
pariter  atque  in  codice  Ephraemi  Syri  rescripto  absque  canonibus  Eusebii.'' 
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gospels  CPQZ,  and  lienoe  it  is  natural  to  inquire  if  there  can  be  any 
reason  for  their  agreement  in  this  pectiliarity.  The  answer  to  this  is 
found,  we  belieye,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  all  of  them  palimpsests  ; 
and  just  as  in  many  of  these  documents  the  introductory  lines  of  the 
several  books  which  had  been  written  in  vermillion  are  wholly  washed 
out,  so  also,  we  believe,  that  the  Eusebian  Canons  have  disappeared 
from  a  similar  cause.  Of  course,  some  of  these  documents  might  have 
been  written  without  the  Eusebian  canons,  but  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
the  five  palimpsests  which  have  been  published  should  all  of  them  agree 
in  this  peculiarity.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  we  may  also  men- 
tion that,  in  the  Nitrian  palimpsest  fragments  of  St.  Luke  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  same  thing  may  be  observed ;  so  that  this  is  a  sixth  which 
may  be  added  to  the  five  that  have  been  published.^ 

In  comparing  this  MS.  with  others  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
previously  known,  Tischendorf  says,  "  Codices  Novi  Testamenti  pari 
fere  »tate  hucusque  innotuerunt  11  (A6CDPQTZ,  E  Actorum,  D  et 
H  epp.  Paul.),  quorum  5  (PQTZH),  minorem  fragments  nostris  am- 
bitum  habent,  et  quattuor  (CPQZ),  pariter  sunt  palimpsesti.''  This 
does  not  give  a  just  apprehension  of  the  contents  of  the  MSS.  with 
which  this  is  compared ;  for  two  of  those  which  are  here  made  to  com- 
prise less  than  this  are  really  larger ;  for  P  has  forty-two  leaves,  and 
Z  thirty-two ;  the  value  of  this  last-named  fragmentary  MS.  is  exceeded 
by  hardly  any.  Also,  the  Nitrian  fragments  to  which  allusion  was 
just  made  contain  forty-five  leaves,  thus  being  more  in  quantity  than 
any  of  these  New  Testament  uncial  palimpsests,  except  C. 

Others  would  probably  not  agree  with  Tischendorf  in  his  exclusion 
of  some  of  the  documents  which  he  does  not  mention  in  his  comparison 
with  the  age  of  his  own  fragments ;  but  this  is  more  a  question  of  in- 
dividual judgment  than  9,  fact  such  as  what  is  the  comparative  quantity 
contained  in  different  fragmentary  MSS.  can  be  said  to  be. 

We  shall  advert  again  to  this  MS.  and  the  printed  edition  of  its 
text  in  connexion  with  a  subject  to  which  Tischendorf  draws  attention 
— the  very  great  difficulty  of  reading  some  portion  of  the  palimpsest 
writing. 

II.  The  second  palimpsest  in  this  volume  contains  a  large  portion 
of  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Book  of  Numbers ;  the  ancient  writing  is 
contained  in  forty-four  leaves ;  it  is  assigned  by  Tischendorf  to  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century ;  the  writing  is  not  divided  into  more  than  one  column 
in  a  page,  and  it  is  much  less  mutilated  than  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  one  previously  described. 

At  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  there  is  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  <rr/xo«  comprised  in  it ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  gathered 
from  this  that  the  text  of  the  MS.  itself  is  stichometric ;  for  the  copyist 


«  It  18  hoped  that  this  Nitrian  palimpsest  will  not  long  remain  unedited :  it  is  of 
more  importance  than  others  that  are  hetter  known,  and  the  text  has  heen  prepared 
by  Dr.  Tregelles  for  speedy  publication.  It  belongs  to  the  same  Syriac  MS.  out  of 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  Iliad  was  edited  by  Mh  Cureton. 
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divided  habitually  in  the  middle  of  a  word  if  it  suits  his  conyenience : 
it  may  be,  however,  that  an  arrcmgement  in  trrlxoi  is  indicated  by  the 
pimetuation,  even  if,  in  some  cases,  the  point  is  inadvertently  omitted 
by  the  copyist.  The  later  writing  of  this  MS.  is  also  Greek,  containing 
a  Patristic  treatise  in  uncial  letters. 

III.  The  next  palimpsest  fragments  were  obtained  by  Tischendorf 
during  a  former  journey  and  voyage  in  the  East ;  they  c(Hitaui  parts  of 
Numfcrs,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  and  Judges:  the  later  writing  is 
Arabic,  and  of  the  earlier  the  Biblical  portion  is  comprised  in  seventeen 
leaves.  Each  page  is  in  two  columns,  and  some  parts  of  the  text  are 
much  mutilated.  This  MS.  has  been  deposited  for  some  years  in  the 
University  Library  at  Leipsic.  The  Greek  writing  is  in  large,  slanting, 
uncial  letters,  which  Tischendorf  assigns  to  the  seventh  century. 

IV.  Three  leaves  in  which  parts  of  the  second  and  third  of  King^ 
in  Greek,  are  found  with  later  writing  in  Armenian  super-imposed,  In 
each  page  there  are  two  columns  ;  the  age,  according  to  Tischendorf^  is 
the  eighth  century,  or  older.  The  writing  is  rather  peculiar  :  in  some 
respects  it  resembles  the  Fragmentum  UffmbcuManum  (No,  53  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles),  at  Hamburgh. 

y.  Six  leaves,  containing  part  of  Isaiah,  written  in  one  column  in 
a  page.  The  later  writing  is  Armenian ;  the  earlier  writing  has  been 
assigned  to  the  seventh  century. 

These  are  the  palimpsests  obtained  in  the  East  by  Tischendorf  Mm" 
self;  and  when,  in  addition,  it  is  remembered  that  he  also  procured  the 
very  valuable  MS.  of  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament — ^the  Codex 
FndericO'Augustantis—^ited  by  him,  in  lithographed  facsimile,  several 
years  ago,  and  also  that  he  has  obtained  other  MSS.,  the  text  of  which 
has  not  been  published,  it  may  well  be  said  that  he  has  achieved  a  suc- 
cess which  has  £Etllen  to  the  lot  of  no  previous  scholar.  No  one  indi- 
vidual has  ever,  it  is  probable,  procured  more  of  such  MSS.,  and  the 
previous  labours  of  all  combined  have  not  resulted  in  editing  so  much 
in  facsimile  editions. 

Before  passing  on  to  notice  the  oth^  MSS.  contained  in  this  volume, 
we  have  again  to  advert  to  No.  I.  The  difficulty  of  reading  some  por- 
tion of  the  older  writing  of  this  document  we  have  already  mentioned. 
It  is  considerably  the  most  effaced  of  the  palimpsests  which  Tischendorf 
obtained :  some  of  the  others,  such  as  No,  II.,  may  be  read  with  com- 
parative facility,  and  hence  it  is  no  cause  for  surprise  that,  in  the  text, 
Tischendorf  should  have  distinguished  many  words,  or  parts  of  words, 
as  being  no  longer  existent  in  the  MS.  Letters  or  words  at  the  end  of 
a  line,  or  where  Tischendorf  could  not  read  them,  are  given  in  the 
printed  editicHi,  but  inclosed  in  brackets,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  actual  text  of  the  Codex,  Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of 
the  words  or  letters  which  appeared  illegible  to  Tischendorf,  at  the  time 
when  he  transcribed  the  text  for  publication,  might,  to  others  or  to  him- 
self at  a  different  time,  be  more  or  less  distinct.  No  one  who  has  had 
much  experience  of  reading  MSS.  will  think  that  there  is  any  pecu- 
liarity in  such  a  thought*    We  have  often  examined  an  ancient  Codex 
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and  fonnd  it  so  obscure  that  hardly  a  letter  seemed  to  be  traceable,  and 
yet,  at  a  different  time,  when  our  eyes  were  in  a  better  state  or  the  light 
was  more  fayourable,  we  have  found  that  much  could  be  made  out  with 
accuracy,  which  before  was  indistinct.  Tischendorf  notices  pages  15 
and  16  of  this  MS.  as  peculiarly  obscure ;  he  therefore  sought  to  restore 
the  ancient  writing  by  chemical  aid,  not,  however,  as  dexterously  as 
has  been  done  by  some  other  manipulators :  but  even  with  this  aid 
there  are  many  words  and  letters  enclosed  in  brackets  in  the  published 
edition. 

But,  can  any  of  these  supposed  lacunn  be  supplied  by  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  the  MS.  ?  we  believe  that  they  can ;  for  we 
know  that  in  this  leaf  there  are  parts  which  are  legible,  though  edited 
as  if  they  were  not,  and  with  regard  to  some  we  know  that  the  parti- 
culars were  furnished  to  Tischendorf  himself  some  months  before  the 
completion  of  his  volume.  In  this  passage  Tischendorf  edits  two  lines 
in  Matt.  xxvi.  33,  thus — 

OnETPOC[EinEN] 
AYTQEinAN[TEC]. 

Now,  we  hnow^  that  here,  at  least,  the  brackets  are  out  of  place ; 
for,  in  examining  the  MS.,  we  thought  at  first  that  ekvev  was  illegible ; 
but,  after  a  more  close  examination  in  different  lights,  we  found  that 
every  letter  was  traceable,  and  the  memorandum  which  we  made  on 
the  spot  now  lies  before  our  eyes,  "  hanc  vocem  legV*  And  we  were 
not  alone  in  this,  for  others,  whose  attention  we  drew  to  the  fact,  were 
also  able  with  us  to  trace  the  existence  of  each  letter.  So^  too,  the  ter* 
mination  t€9  in  the  next  line. 

Being  certain  as  to  what  we  read  on  this  page  makes  us  wish  for 
the  opportunity  of  recomparing  some  of  the  readings  which  we  extracted, 
and  which  do  not  predsely  correqwnd  with  the  text  edited  by  Tischen- 
dorf. For  instance,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  37,  we  noted  the  xai  after  \e4nat  as 
not  contained  (apparently)  in  the  MS.  at  all ;  but  it  is  edited  by  Tis- 
chendorf. In  the  end  of  the  same  verse  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Tischendorf  edits — 

YIOYTOYANOY 
QCnEPrAPHCAN, 

the  letters  are  certainly  obscure,  but,  according  to  our  notes,  we  read, 

YIOYTOYAN0PQ 
nOYOCrAPHCA, 

and  this  we  have  reason  to  think  is  what  the  Codex  actually  has.  In 
the  same  chap.,  ver.  40,  Tischendorf  includes  AYO  in  brackets  ;  now, 
we  know  that  the  word  is  both  there  and  also  legible.  We  do  not  know 
why,  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  column  on  this  page,  Tischendorf  has 
supplied  within  brackets  two  lines  where  the  MS.  is  defective,  but 
without  doing  the  same  in  the  first  column,  or  on  the  following  page, 
although  the  circumstances  are  precisely  similar.    In  Matt.  xxv.  33, 
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we  believe  that  the  MS.  reads  AESl  AC  where  Tischendorf  edits  AESIQ 
following  the  reading  of  the  common  text.  In  ver.  35,  KAI  (before 
eworurare)  need  not  have  been  inclosed  in  brackets,  nor  yet  CATEME 
immediately  after.  In  ver.  45,  after  cXaxMrriui',  Tischendorf  only  by, 
dots  indicates  the  absence  of  text ;  ov^c,  however,  can  be  faintly  read 
after  this  word. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  these  passages  of  discrepancy  are  only  foond 
in  the  most  obscure  leaves ;  in  examining  our  notes  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  MS.  we  find  that  they  agree,  letter  for  letter,  with  what  the 
diligent  editor  has  expressed  in  his  published  work;  but  as  we  know 
that  sometimes  a  correction  might  be  made,  we  heartily  wish  that  some 
scholar  who  has  the  opportunity  would  take  the  trouble  to  recompare 
these  pages.  It  might  facilitate  this  if  we  could  indicate  where  the 
MS.  itself  now  is,  or  where  it  will  eventually  be  deposited ;  but  this 
we  cannot  do.  The  whole  of  the  collection  was  sent,  as  most  of  our 
readers  probably  are  aware,  for  sale  to  this  country ;  and  a  descriptive 
catalogue  was  issued,  together  with  proposals  and  conditions ;  whoever, 
before  a  certain  specified  day,  made  the  highest  offer  (above  a  certain 
minimum  specified  in  each  case)  became,  in  accordance  with  the  stated 
terms,  the  absolute  purchaser ;  and  after  offers  had  been  made  for  cer- 
tain MSS.,  so  that,  according  to  the  proposals  they  had  been  purchased 
by  those  who  made  such  offers,  the  proprietor  changed  his  mind ;  the 
MSS.  were  again  sent  to  Germany ;  and  those  who  believed  themselves 
to  be  the  possessors  of  certain  MS.  found  that  they  could  not  obtain 
them.  Some  of  the  MSS.  have,  indeed,  been  since  procured  for  the 
British  Museum,  but  this  is  not  included  in  the  number. 

Before  leaving  this  MS.  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  TischendDrf 
proposes  (in  Herzog's  EncyelopoRdia)  that,  as  a  critical  reference,  it 
shall  be  denoted  by  the  letter  I ;  this  has  been  used  from  the  time  of 
Wetstein  to  indicate  the  fragments  of  the  Codex  Cottonianus  in  the 
British  Museum;  but  as  Tischendorf  has  demonstrated  that  these 
purple  vellum  fragments,  and  those  in  the  Vatican  (hitherto  T),  and 
those  at  Vienna,  are  all  parts  of  one  and  the  same  Codex,  he  proposes 
to  use  N,  the  reference  hitherto  of  the  Vienna  fragments,  as  denoting 
them  all.  To  this  there  can  be  no  objection  if  it  be  clearly  understood ; 
but  as  there  is  danger  lest  the  use  of  I,  in  critical  works  hitherto  (in- 
cluding those  of  Tischendorf  himself),  might  lead  to  some  confrision  if 
henceforth  that  letter  should  denote  another  MS.,  II  might  be  employed 
for  this,  which  would  not  be  likely  to  occasion  any  ambiguity  or 
confusion. 

We  have  yet  briefly  to  notice  the  remaining  parts  of  this  volume. 

VI.  Fragments  of  a  Palimpsest  Evangelistarium  at  Venice;  to- 
gether with  specimens  of  a  similar  document  in  the  Barberini  Library, 
which  Tischendorf  could  not  obtain  permission  to  transcribe. 

VII.  A  small  portion  of  the  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus  which 
Tischendorf  was  not  able  to  obtain  in  his  former  journey,  but  which  he 
then  copied.  He  now  states  that  he  believes  that  this  other  portion  of 
that  extremely   ancient   MS.,   containing   Isaiah,   Jeremiah,    Tobit, 
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Judith,  and  all  tbe  four  Books  of  Maccabees,  Las  been  brought  to 
Europe  since  the  time  when  he  saw  it  in  the  East.  If  this  be  the  case, 
we  must  hope  that  it  may  not  be  long  before  the  actual  existence  and 
place  of  deposit  of  so  important  a  MS.  is  fully  ascertained. 

VIII.  The  volume  closes  with  the  fragments  of  the  Psalms,  on 
Egyptian  paper,  in  the  British  Museum  :  a  MS.  remarkable  on  many 
accounts,  and  not  the  least  so  £rom  the  peculiarities  of  the  accentuation. 

Subjoined  to  the  volume  are  three  plates  of  facsimiles  :  the  second 
of  these  is  devoted  to  a  beautifully  executed  entire  page  of  the  second 
MS.  described  above ;  the  later  and  the  ancient  writers  are  both  skil- 
fully represented. 

The  great  value  of  this  volume  is  the  fact  that  it  presents  such 
excellent  materials  for  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  LXX.  version — 
an  undertaking,  indeed,  of  toil  and  difficulty,  but  one  the  importance  of 
which  becomes  increasingly  felt  by  Biblical  scholars. 

Tischendorf  entitles  this  a  first  volume  ;  what  documents  he  intends 
to  include  in  a  second  he  does  not  announce :  it  may  be  that,  as  his 
success  in  discovering  and  obtaining  ancient  MSS.  has  been  so  remark- 
able, he  hopes  shortly  to  be  in  a  position  to  bring  before  the  public 
another  volume,  resulting  as  much  as  is  the  case  with  this  from  his 
own  researches  amid  the  literary  treasures  concealed  in  the  East. 
Most  heartily  do  we  wish  him  good  success  in  any  such  enterprize. 


1.  Theism :  the  Witness  of  Reason  and  Nature  to  an  All-wise  and 
Beneficent  Creator.  By  the  Rev.  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal 
and  Primarius  Professor  of  Theology,  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Andrews.  Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwoods,  1855.  8vo. 
Pp.  390. 

2.  A  Summary  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Existence  of  the  Deity  ;  dbstractj 
and  from  the  works  of  Nature  ;  with  an  answer  to  the  mxyre  usual 
objections  against  Natural,  but  especially  against  Revealed  Religion. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Grammar  School,  Wakefield,  &c.  London :  Longmans,  1855. 
8vo.     Pp.  370. 

3.  Creation* s  Testimony  to  its  God;  or,  The  Accordance  of  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Revelation.  A  Manual  of  the  Evidences  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Progress  of 
Science  and  the  Advance  of  Knowledge.  By  Thomas  Ragg,  Author 
of  "The  Incarnation,"  &c.  London:  Longmans,  1855.  12mo. 
Pp.  470. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  the  "  Burnett  Prize  Essay,"  for  which 
the  second  prize  of  £600  has  been  awarded,  on  the  recommendaton  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  and  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell. 
We  hope  much  direct  good  will  result  from  this  second  apportionment  of 
the  liberal  bequest  of  the  founder  of  the  prize,  the  first  having  taken  place 
forty  years  ago.  However  that  may  be,  the  calling  of  public  attentioA 
to  the  natiire  of  the  evidence  on  which  our  immortal  hopes  rest,  cannot 
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but  be  productive  of  great  advantage.  Since  the  prizes  were  given  at 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  infidelity,  both  as  to  God  and 
Christianity,  has  exhibited  itself  in  new  forms,  among  which  pantheism 
and  secularism  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  On  this  account  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  old  cL  posteriori  argument  is  now  comparatively  in- 
efficient, and  on  this  ground  Mr.  Tulloch's  essay  has  been  ali^eady 
severely  criticized,  as  being  unsuitable  to  the  age.  We  can  allow  but 
little  weight  to  this  objection,  because  we  feel  sure  that  the  belief  in  a 
God  is  natural  to  man,  and  that  his  sin  is  rather  forgetfulness  of  his 
Maker  than  a  real  denial  of  his  existence.  Atheism  is  often  attributed 
to  men  whose  only  fault  is  that  they  can  not,  or  will  not,  admit  current 
opinions  as  to  the  mode  of  divine  operations.  In  other  instances,  hasty 
and  sinful  declarations  are  made  in  the  warmth  of  debate  or  contro- 
versy. A  few  men  are  found  who  actually  profess  to  believe  there  is  no 
personal  God ;  but  they  are  but  few.  What  is  to  be  lamented,  and 
met  by  expostulation  and  argument,  is  that  men  live  as  if  there  were  no 
Oodj  and  to  recall  them  to  a  neglected  and  almost  forgotten  truth,  is 
the  most  valuable  function  of  treatises  on  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
We  confess  that  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  the  argument 
of  Paley,  deducing  a  designer  from  the  existence  of  design,  is  still  in- 
controvertible, and  still  capable  of  meeting  the  wants  of  our  times  in 
this  department  of  thought.  This  is  stated  by  Dr.  Tulloch  in  the  fol- 
lowing syllogism : — Order  universally  proves  Mind ;  the  works  of 
Nature  discover  Order  ;  therefore,  the  works  of  Nature  prove  Mind, 
The  skill  in  which  this  idea  is  worked  out,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  increas- 
ing science  and  knowledge,  is  the  real  desideratum,  and  not  a  new 
method  of  proof.  We  believe  this  di  posteriori  argument  can  be  made 
as  efficient  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  the  Vestiges^  or  of  an  unin- 
terrupted development  from  the  beginning,  as  it  confessedly  is  against 
the  absurdities  of  the  doctrine  of  chance  or  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms.  In  this  age  of  discovery,  we  must  more  and  more  test  the 
power  of  our  instrument,  and  it  will  be  found  quite  equal  to  any  trial 
to  which  it  may  be  called.  This  is  too  much  forgotten,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  scepticism  as  to  old  doctrines  respecting  God's  immediate 
working,  is  often  confounded  with  unbelief  of  his  existence.  This  is 
clearly  laid  down  by  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  second  work  on  our  list,  and 
he  quotes  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation  as  maintaining 
the  truth  stated  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Buckland  : — 

"  If  the  properties  of  the  elements  at  the  moment  of  their  creation  adapted  them 
beforehand  to  the  infinity  of  complicated  useful  purposes  which  they  have  already 
Answered,  and  may  have  still  further  to  answer,  under  many  dispensations  of  the 
material  world,  such  an  aboriginal  constitution  so  far  from  superseding  an  intelligent 
agent,  would  only  exalt  our  conceptions  of  the  consummate  skill  and  power  that  could 
comprehend  such  an  infinity  of  future  uses  under  future  systems,  in  the  original 
ground-work  of  his  creation.'' 

Dr.  Tulloch  divides  his  essay  into  four  sections,  under  the  following 
heads : — 1.  Principles  of  inductive  evidence^  including  chapters  on  causa- 
tion, final  causes,  and  general  laws.     2.  lUustrative  (inductive)  evidenccy 
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cbntaining  thirteen  chapters,  in  this  order : — Cosmical  arrangements  ; 
structure  of  the  earth ;  cosmical  and  terrestrial  magnitudes — divine 
powCT;  elementary  combinations — crystaUization ;  organization—de- 
sign ;  special  organic  phenomena — vegetable ;  do. — animal ;  typical 
forms — divine  wisdom ;  mental  order ;  sensation — divine  goodness  ; 
instinct;  cognitive  structure  in  man;  emotive  structure  in  man. 
3.  Moral  intuitive  evidence^  including  freedom  and  conscience  among 
its  topics.  4.  Difficulties  regarding  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness^  in 
ten  chapters,  the  headings  of  which  we  will  give,  as  furnishing  a  skeleton 
of  the  moral  picture  Dr.  Tulloch  has  undertaken  to  fill  up  : — General 
considerations,  intended  to  obviate  difficulties;  physical  pain  and 
death  ;  sorrow ;  social  evils ;  sin ;  considerations  derived  from  written 
revelation ;  the  divine  man — incarnate  wisdom  and  love ;  the  Gospel  a 
divine  power  of  moral  elevation  and  consolation ;  limited  reception  of 
the  Gospel — ^millennial  prospect.  The  conclusion  occupies  only  seven 
pages,  "  deducing  from  the  whole  the  inferences  most  necessary  for,  and 
usefril  to,  mjonkind.''  In  the  above  brief  analysis,  perhaps,  our  readers 
will  think  with  us  that  a  luddus  ordo,  or  natural  sequence  and  conca- 
tenation of  thought  is  not  sufficiently  visible ;  but  the  book  must  be 
read  before  this  kind  of  criticism  can  be  justly  exercised.  Our  present 
object  is  merely  to  give  an  outline  of  Dr.  Tulloch's  plan. 

Is  Mr.  Taylor's  book  one  of  the  rejected  essays  ?  Its  appearance 
just  now  would  indicate  this,  and  if  so,  we  are  thankfril  that  so  useftd 
a  work  has  been  the  result  of  unsuccessful  competition.  The  author 
states  that — 

**  The  object  of  the  essay  is  to  exhibit,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the  evidences  drawn 
from  Nature  and  Revelation  that  there  is  a  God ;  to  enquire  into  his  attributes,  physical 
and  moral,  shewing  that  these  are  essential ;  and  to  demonstrate  from  the  oneness  of 
testimony,  borne  by  these  distinct  witnesses,  and  based  on  principles  mutually  recog- 
nized,  that  the  God  of  Creation  and  of  Revelation  is  the  same." 

The  volume  is  a  usefrd  summary  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  by  the  best  writers,  not  servilely  copied,  but  arranged  and 
stated  in  an  original  manner.  Mr.  Taylor  professes  to  write  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  not  for  a  select  class,  and  expresses  a  wish  that ''  the 
essay  should  be  published  in  a  portable  form  at  a  low  price,  and  by 
being  found  on  every  book-stall  with  the  numerous  works  now  provided 
for  the  million,  stand  a  chance  of  being  taken  up  and  read.''  We 
think  the  work  has  in  it  the  elements  of  this  popularity,  and  we  hope 
it  may  be  achieved.  The  principal  divisions  are : — A  Sketch  of  the 
Evidences,  d  priori;  Sketch  of  the  Evidences,  d  posteriori^  from  the 
works  of  Nature ;  Do.  from  the  records  of  Revelation ;  Evidences  from 
the  system  of  religion  propounded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  conveyed;  considerations  calculated  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  regarding  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity ;  inferences 
from  the  foregoing  principles  most  necessary  for  and  useful  to  mankind. 
Under  these  heads  a  great  amoant  of  information  is  conveyed  with 
pc^rspicuity,    and  in  an  enlightened  and  discriminating  spirit.     The 

H  H  2 
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following  quotation  will  convey  some  notion  of  the  execution  of  the 
volume. 

''  Another  very  important  enquiry,^  in  connexion  with  physical  astronomy,  is  the 
stability  of  the  system.  Now,  it  has  been  shewn  by  Lagrange  and  Laplace  that, 
though  the  whole  system  is  being  constantly  modified,  by  the  action  and  re-action  of 
the  planets  upon  one  another,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  any  deviations  from  the  normal 
laws  impressed  upon  them — and  which  tiiey  would  observe  with  exactitude,  if  not 
subject  to  what  may  be  called  extraneous  influences — can  ^er  exceed  a  certain  small 
quantity,  either  in  time  or  space :  having  attained  a  maximum  or  minimum,  as  the 
case  may  be,  there  is  a  sure  return  to  original  conditions.  Now,  this  would  not  have 
been  so,  had  the  orbits  of  the  planets  been  much  more  elliptical  than  they  are.  There 
would  have  been  a  fur  greater  departure  from  the  circular  orbit  than  at  present,  had 
not  the  nicest  adjustment  of  the  propulsive  power,  with  that  of  gravitation  to  the  sun, 
been  observed  in  the  launching  of  the  planets  in  space.  Indeed,  had  the  eccentricity 
of  the  larger  planets  been  as  great  as  is  that  of  Mercury,  viz.,  about  one-fifth,  this 
would  of  itself  have  destroyed  the  conditions  of  stability.  There  was  also  no  necessity 
why  the  planes  of  the  orbits  should  so  nearly  coincide,  either  with  each  other,  or  with 
that  of  the  ecliptic,  seeing  that  they  might  have  cut  each  other  at  any  angle,  from 
nothing  to  90^.  Neither  was  there  any  reason  why  they  might  not  have  moved  dif- 
ferent ways  in  their  orbits,  or  have  revolved  variously  on  their  own  axesy 

*'  But  in  either  or  any  of  these  cases,  the  stability  would  have  been  jeopardized  or 
destroyed.''  Is  there  here,  then,  no  proof  of  design,  intelligence,  and  wisdom  ?  Out 
of  ten  thousand  possible  measures  of  impuke,  that  one  is  chosen  which  alone  could 
produce  orbits  so  nearly  circular,  that  the  planets  in  their  translation  would  be  sale 
from  each  other,  and  the  whole  system  secure.  Of  an  indefinite  number  of  planes, 
in  any  one  of  which  these  bodies  might  have  moved,  those  are  adopted,  and  such 
motions  in  them,  as  secure  the  permanency  of  the  whole  fabric.  If  this  be  not  an 
evidence  of  arrangement  and  choice,  of  mutual  adaptations  and  happy  selections,  then 
there  never  can  be  any  proof  at  all  of  intelligeiACe  and  design  in  the  world.'' — Pp.  47 
—49. 

"  Creation* 8  Testimony  to  its  God**  is  the  work  of  a  layman,  en- 
gaged in  pursuits  not  generally  favourable  to  mental  cultivation  in  its 
literary  aspects,  and  it  is  therefore  worthy  of  special  notice  and  tender 
treatment.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  author  to  employ  the 
argumentum  ad  misericordifim,  for  he  may  safely  allow  his  production 
to  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Mr.  Ragg  resides  at  Birmingham,  and  is 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  unbelief  which  exist  among  certain 
classes  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  he  therefore  proposes  to  pay  ''  especial 
attention  to  that  form  of  infidelity  so  prevalent  in  our  large  manufac- 
turing towns,  the  rejection  of  the  Scriptures  resulting  from  an  imperfect 

c  The  mechanical  problem  to  be  solved,  is  thus  stated  by  Professor  Whewell  t-^ 
^  Having  given  the  directions  and  velocities  with  which  about  thirty  bodies  are  moving 
at  one  time,  to  find  their  places  and  motions  after  any  number  of  ages ;  each  of  the 
bodies,  all  the  while,  attracting  all  the  others,  and  being  attracted  by  them.'' 

d  **  I  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating,  that  whatever  be  the  masses  of  the  planets, 
in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  they  all  move  in  the  same  direction,  in  orbits  of  small 
eccentricity,  and  slightly  inclined  to  each  other — ^their  secular  inequalities  are  perio- 
dical, and  included  within  narrow  limits ;  so  that  the  planetary  system  will  only  oscfl- 
late  about  a  mean  state,  and  will  never  deviate  bom  it,  except  by  a  very  small  quantity. 
I  The  ellipses  of  the  planets  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  nearly  circular.    The  ecliptic 

I  will  never  coincide  with  the  equator,  and  the  entire  extent  of  the  variation  in  its  inclina- 

tion cannot  exceed  three  degrees." — Laplace,  "  Expos,  du  Syst.  du  Monde,"  p.  441. 
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acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  physical  science  J*  To  meet  this  evil,  the 
volume  contains  an  immense  amount  of  infonnation,  hrought  down  to 
the  very  latest  discoveries ;  and  each  of  the  twenty  chapters  might,  as 
the  author  says,  have  been  easily  expanded  into  a  volume.  It  appears 
that  the  Burnett  competition  called  forth  this  treatise,  although  the 
author  voluntarily  destroyed  his  chance  of  success  as  a  candidate,  by 
"travelling  out  of  the  record,"  in  giving  so  wide  a  range  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  plan.  Mr.  Ragg  iM  a  poet,  and  he  throws  some  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  that  character  into  his  descriptions,  so  that  both  the 
facts  and  their  setting  combine  their  attractions.  The  work  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  on  natural  and  revealed  religion.  There  are  in  the 
whole  twenty  chapters,  but  their  contents  are  too  greatly  diversified  to 
allow  of  our  giving  the  heads  of  them.  In  general  the  knowledge  of 
the  author  is  fiilly  adequate  to  his  theme,  but  not  always ;  as  might 
be  inferred  from  his  position ;  since  only  a  life  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits can  make  a  man  aware  of  the  exact  position  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science  and  learning.  For  instance :  among  the  corroborative 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  Scripture,  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  intro- 
duced, as  interpreted  by  Forster.  It  is  true  Mr.  Ragg  speaks  dubiously, 
saying  that  "these  views  appear  to  need  that  corroboration  which  a 
testing  of  the  alphabet  by  more  numerous  and  lengthened  inscriptions 
only  can  supply ;"  yet  he  allows  Mr.  Forster  to  have  more  authority 
than  has  been  conceded  to  him  by  competent  critics.  The  papers  on 
the  "  Sinaitic  Inscriptions,"  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  the  Letters  of  Lepsius,  and  a  learned  exposi  of  Mr. 
Forster's  speculations  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,  would  pro- 
bably have  modified  Mr.  Ragg's  remarks,  if  he  had  read  them.* 

These  three  volumes  then  are  the  first  instalments  of  the  results, 
in  one  generation,  of  the  Aberdeen  merchant's  benevolence.  We  cannot 
doubt  more  will  foUow,  besides  the  first  prize  essay  which  is  yet  to 
come.  While  we  have  the  ftiUest  confidence  in  the  ability  and  integrity 
of  the  judges,  it  is  yet  possible  that  their  choice  did  not  fall  on  the 
best  of  the  productions  submitted  to  them ;  best  we  mean  as  to  adapta- 
tion to  do  good  to  the  largest  number.  We  hope  therefore  that  many 
of  the  unsuccessful  competitors  will  publish  their  essays,  and  that  the 
public  will  give  them  due  patronage. 

Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  principally  in  Germany  and  the   . 
Netherlands,  depicted  by  Dr.  C.  Ullman.     The  translation  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Menzies.    Vol.  I. — The  need  of  a  Reformation  in 
reference  to  the  General  Spirit  of  the  Church  and  certain  particular 
abuses.     Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1855.     8vo.     Pp.  442. 

Tffls  and  the  following  volume  are  part  of  this  years  contribution  to 
"  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library,"  and,  perhaps,  no  instalment 
has  ever  been  more  welcome.     We  must,  however,  begin  by  a  gentle 

i  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  July,  1853,  pp.  328-435. 
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complaint  that  the  translators  of  this  Library  oflten  leave  their  readers 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  standing  of  the  respective  authors  whose  works 
they  introduce  to  the  English  reader.  It  may  be  presumed  that  those 
who  need  a  translation  are  not  very  familiar  with  German  literary  his- 
tory ;  and  a  few  lines  stating  who  Dr.  Ullman  is,  and  where  his  work 
was  originally  published,  would  have  been  very  acceptable.  To  supply 
the  want  in  this  case,  we  may  inform  our  readers  that  Dr.  Carl  UUman 
is  professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and 
that  his  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  was  published  at  Hamburg, 
in  1841-2,  in  two  volumes.  This  work  has  been  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Schaff  to  be  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  recent 
theology  of  Germany,  and  a  master-piece  of  historical  research  and 
composition,  as  profound  as  it  is  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  both  in- 
structive and  interesting.  The  same  competent  authority  pronounces 
further  this  criticism  upon  the  production  now  before  us. 

*'  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  author  is  complete  master  of  his  subject,  which  the 
affectionate  study  of  years  has  made  his  own,  to  the  smallest  details,  and  that  he 
exhibits  it  faithfully  without  any  of  the  spirit  of  partizanship,  but  with  the  calmneR» 
and  dignity  of  a  pUlosopher.  The  work  does  not  include,  indeed,  the  whole  compass 
of  the  Reformation  movements  in  the  middle  ages,  but  only  a  part  of  them,  and  chiefly 
in  the  Netherlands  ;  those,  namely,  connected  with  the  names  of  John  of  Goch,  John 
of  Wesel,  John  Wessel,  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  and  the  mystics  Ruysbrodt, 
Suso,  Tauler,  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  Staupitz.  It  passes  over,  therefore,  the  whole 
Wickliffe  movement  in  England,  the  efforts  of  John  Huss  and  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia, 
of  Savonarola  in  Italy,  and  of  the  Humanitarians,  Agricola,  Reuchlin,  and  Erasmus,  as 
well  as  the  more  negative  preparations  of  the  Reformation  brought  about  by  the  un- 
catholic  sects.  But  the  work  is  complete  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  so  far  exhaustive  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  add  much  that  is  new  respecting  these  characters,  as  far,  at  least, 
as  the  substance  of  their  history  is  concerned.'^ 

Ullman  is  also 'editor,  in  connexion  with  Umbreit,  of  the  well-known 
periodical,  Studien  und  Kritiken. 

This  first  volume  contains  the  general  introduction,  and  then  treats 
in  the  first  Book  of  John  of  Goch ;  first  giving  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and 
then  investigating  his  writings.  This  examination  takes  the  following 
heads  : — 1.  Goch's  general  position  as  a  theologian ;  2.  His  theology 
in  particular — ^his  Book  on  Christian  Liberty ;  3.  Goch  in  opposition  to 
the  errors  of  his  age — ^his  treatise  on  the  Four  Errors  touching  the 
Gospel  Law ;  4.  Relation  of  Goch  to  his  own  and  after  times.  Book 
the  second  takes  the  same  course  with  John  of  Wesel,  who  was  a  great 
opponent  of  indulgences.  An  appendix  contains  accounts  of  Hans 
Boheim  of  Niklashausen,  a  forerunner  of  the  peasant  war,  and  Cornelius 
Graphaeus,  the  first  propagator  of  Goch's  doctrines  and  works.  To  all 
who  love  to  trace  the  Reformation  to  its  sources,  in  the  silent  move- 
ments of  private  life,  this  volume  will  be  a  rich  treat ;  while  every 
reader  must  be  delighted  with  the  noble  sentiments  and  philosophical 
views  which  are  everywhere  expressed.  The  following  views  of  Goch 
as  to  interpretation  of  Scripture  will  somewhat  illumine  our  conceptions 
of  the  universal  darkness  of  theologians  before  the  Reformation  : — 

"  When  a  dispute  arises  among  the  learned  respecting  the  import  of  Scripture, 
no  argument  conclusive  for  the  refutation  of  error  can  be  drawn  except  from  the 
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literal  seme,  and  for  this  reason  the  literal  sense  is  superior  to  the  rest,  to  which  we 
ought  never  to  have  recourse  except  when  a  passage,  literally  interpreted,  contains 
nothing  instructive  to  faith  or  useful  to  morality.  [By  the  rest  he  means  the  alle- 
gorical, the  tropological,  and  the  anagogical,  which  he  joins  with  the  literal  method 
of  interpretation.]  Inasmuch,  however,  as  many  passages  may  be  explained  literally, 
and  yet  in  several  different  senses,  certain  rules  of  procure  must  be  laid  down  for 
ejcpiscatingo'  which  of  these  is  the  proper  one.  It  is  not  indeed  possible  to  give  a 
general  ride  of  decision  in  such  cases,  but  the  following  hints  may  serve  for  direction 
1.  That  literal  sense  is  the  right  one  which  corresponds  most  fully  with  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  either  in  the  passage  in  question  or  in  some  paralld  and  plainer  one ; 
for  the  Scripture  is  not  so  concealed  in  single  texts  as  not  to  be  more  apparent 
in  others  more  simple;  and  what  is  doubtful  is  always  to  be  determined  by  the  sense 
which  results  from  other  and  plainer  texts.  Where  there  is  no  plainer  text,  the 
connexion  must  principally  decide.  2.  That  sense  is  most  to  be  approved  which  is 
given  by  those  Catholic  teachers  who  live  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  church,  and 
who  found  their  expositions  upon  Scripture  more  than  upon  natural  reason.  3.  That 
sense  appears  to  merit  the  preference  which  is  most  consonant  with  the  decisions  of 
the  Church ;  and  bow  much  soever  an  interpretation  may  seem  to  correspond  with 
the  letter,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  the  true  one  if  manifestly  contradictory  to  these 
decisions.  This  is  especially  true  in  matters  of  faith  which  God  has  so  clearly  re- 
vealed to  the  Church,  whereas  in  matters  of  practice  no  such  decided  certainty  is 
attainable,  but  much  has  been  reserved  for  future  investigation.  4.  Of  two  mean- 
ings we  ought  to  prefer  that  which  has  most  foundation  in  sound  reason,  because 
God,  being  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  fountain  of  Scripture,  is  more  rational  than 
any  man,  and  in  all  Scripture  proceeds  rationally" — Pp.  55,  56. 

We  hare  marked  the  last  passage  in  italics  to  call  attention  to  its 
beauty  and  value,  heightened  as  those  qualities  are  by  the  darkness  of 
the  age  when  it  was  written. 


The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  By  Rudolf  Stieb,  Doctor  of  Theology, 
Chief  Pastor  and  Superintendent  of  Schkeuditz.  Vol.  I.  Translated 
from  the  Second  revised  and  enlarged  German  Edition,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Pope,  London.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1855. 
Pp.  428. 

The  attentive  reader  of  Mr.  Alford's  Greek  Testament  will  be  femiliar 
with  this  valuable  work,  since  it  is  there  frequently  quoted.  The  trans- 
lator says  of  it : — "  No  one  will  read  it,  as  such  a  book  should  be  read, 
without  feeling  that  he  is  under  the  guidance  of  one  who  is  profoundly 
imbued  with  the  mind  of  Christ.  The  author's  aim  is  the  loftiest  which 
mortal  man  can  set  before  himself — ^to  unfold  the  meaning  and  harmony 
of  all  the  recorded  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Word  made 
flesh.  That  the  Lord's  own  sanction  is  manifestly  given  to  the  attempt 
is  the  highest  tribute  we  can  pay  to  it.*'  We  do  not  understand  this 
last  observation,  although  we  have  tried  several  times.  If  it  means  that 
the  usefulness  of  the  work  proves  that  it  has  the  fevour  of  our  Lord  in 
its  special  form  and  design,  we  deny  such  a  proposition  altogether,  as 
one  dangerous  to  true  Biblical  science.  Many  a  book  is  higldy  useful, 
which  is  yet  produced  by  a  foolish  man ;  the  usefulness  being  derived 
from  what  is  independent  of  the  author — namely,  the  amount  of  divine 

ft  Aa  fishing  out  a  meaning  is  not  very  elegant  or  Anglican,  we  think  the  trans- 
lator would  have  done  well  to  fish  out  a  plainer  word. 
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truth  he  may  have  mingled  with  his  own  want  of  taste  or  critical  skiU, 
and  which  triumphs  in  spite  of  extraneous  matter, — ^but  this  by  the  way. 
The  work  has  too  high  a  character  to  need  any  of  our  commendations ; 
and  great  thanks  are  due  to  the  Messrs.  Clark  for  bringing  it  within  the 
reach  of  .English  readers  in  so  cheap  and  attractive  a  form. 

As  our  Journal  has  recently  come  into  many  new  hands,  we  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  urging  upon  our  readers  the  claims  of  the 
Foreign  Theological  Library,  of  which  this  is  a  part.  To  it  we  are 
indebted  for  many  highly  important  theological  treatises  in  our  own 
vernacular ;  and  when  four  such  volumes  as  the  two  noticed  above  are 
obtainable  for  one  pound  per  annum,  we  think  it  will  be  a  reflection 
upon  us  all  if  the  scheme  is  not  amply  supported. 

Roberts^ 8  Sketches  of  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Idumea,  Arabia,  Egypt, 

and  Nubia  ;  reduced  from  the  Lithographs  of  Louis  Haghe.     With 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices,  and  an  Introductory   View  of 

Jewish  History,   by  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  LL.D.     Dedicated 

by  express  permission  to  the  Queen.      London :    Day  and  Son. 

PartL 

The  work,  of  which  this  is  a  smaller  ^cMmzTa,  was  the  chef-d'ceuvre  of 

Alderman  Moon,  the  celebrated  printseller.     The  size  and  price  have 

hitherto  kept  it  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  present  publishers 

are  conferring  a  great  service  on  the  public  at  large  by  this  beautiful 

and  cheap  edition.     The  plates  are  faithfully  represented,  with  the  texts 

of  the  originals,  and  the  vividness  with  whi(;h  the  scenes  of  the  East, 

both  natural  and  artificial,  modem  and  antique,  are  presented  to  the 

eye,  makes  the  work  a  highly  attractive  one.     This  number  contains  six 

plates,  and  the  price  is  three  shillings  and  sixpence.     As  the  whole 

number  of  engravings  is  250,  the  complete  work  will  thus  be  obtainable 

for  the  cost  of  a  very  few  pounds ;  a  trifle  compared  with  the  sum  at 

which  the  larger  copies  were  charged.     The  notes  of  Dr.  Croly  are 

short,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the  prints. 

The  six  engravings  before  us  are — Entrance  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 

Damascus  Gate ;  Greek  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  Tomb  of  St. 

James ;  Jerusalem  from  the  road  leading  to  Bethany ;  Entrance  to  the 

Tomb  of  the  Kings. 


The  Pictorial  Bible,  being  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  according  to  the 
Authorized  Version;  Illustrated  with  Steel  Engravings  and  many 
hundred  Woodcuts,  representing  Landscape  Scenes,  and  Subjects  of 
Natural  History,  Costume,  and  Antiquities;  with  Original  Notes 
eocplanatory  of  passages  connected  with  the  History,  Geography, 
Natural  History,  Literature,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  A  New  Edition,  with  additional 
Notes,  based  on  the  discoveries  of  recent  travellers.  In  Four 
Volumes.  Vol.  I.  London:  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  1855.  Impe- 
rial 8vo.     Pp.  640. 

Although  this  work  has  had  a  very  extensive  circulation,  and  is  so 
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deservedly  popular,  it  has  not  yet  come  into  the  hands  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.  Messrs.  Chambers  are  doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
BibHcal  knowledge  by  the  publication  of  this  new,  cheap,  and  elegant 
edition ;  and  we  are  gratified  at  seeing  the  benefits  of  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Kitto  conveyed  to  the  public  in  a  form  so  attractive,  and  with  the 
supplementary  additions  which  are  made  necessary  by  more  recent 
researches.  

Scripture  Difficulties.  The  HuUean  Lectures  for  1853  and  1854. 
With  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Cowie,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 
London :  Rivingtons,  1853  and  1855.  2  Vols.  8vo.  Pp.  232,  and 
300. 

The  subject  of  Scripture  Difficulties  is  not  regularly  discussed  in  these 
volumes,  but  is  rather  met  in  an  incidental  manner,  in  the  consideration 
of  several  independent  topics  and  texts.  The  principles  thus  laid  down 
are  not  presented  in  an  orderly  series,  but  have  rather  to  be  gathered 
by  the  reader  as  he  proceeds ;  a  method  which  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages ;  wanting  the  compression  and  consecutive  arrangement 
of  a  distinct  treatise,  but  possessing  more  lightness  and  variety.  The 
first  series  of  Lectures  treats  of  the  History  and  the  Character  of 
Balaam ;  the  Promise  to  Abraham,  and  St.  Paul's  argument  in  Gal. 
iii.  16,  19,  20 ;  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  Geological  History 
of  the  Earth ;  Miracles ;  the  Miracle  of  Joshua  and  the  Sun ;  Christ's 
Humiliation  an  argument  for  his  Divinity.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
subjects  present,  individually  and  collectively,  abundant  scope  for  laying 
down  the  principles  on  which  difficulties  should  be  met,  and  the  Lectures 
cannot  but  be  read  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  what  at  first  seem 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  student  of  Scripture  admit  of  such  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

The  Lecture  on  "  The  Geological  History  of  the  Earth"  is  a  calm 
protest  against  those  who  endeavour  to  mi^e  the  Bible  a  scientific 
authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who,  on  the  other,  question  its 
divinity  on  account  of  physical  discrepancies.  The  true  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  thus  indicated  : — 

"  There  are,  then,  two  principles  to  be  observed  in  dealing  with  such  portions 
of  the  Bible  as  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  We  must  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  clear 
idea  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  instruction  which  we  ought  to  draw  from  them.  And 
in  the  next  place  we  must  consider  who  were  the  first  persons  to  whom  the  message 
was  sent,  as  from  God : — ^we  must  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  degree  of  infor-  i 

mation  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  knowledge  which  it  was  likely  the  first  re-  ; 

cipients  of  the  Divine  message  had, — and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  for  | 

understanding  whj  an  account,  scientifically  accurate,  of  matters  not  within  ordinary  | 

human  cognizance,  might  often  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  the  moral  purpose  | 

which  it  had  to  answer,  and  would  have  utterly  foiled  to  produce  such  a  moral  con-  j 

viction  as  an  enlightened  age  would  have  received  from  records  more  clearly  in  ac-  i 

cordance  with  observed  phenomena.  \ 

**  Under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  be  thus  concluded  that  the  inspired  books  { 

would  have  been  totally  unintelligible  to  those  to  whom  they  were  first  given  if  they  i 

had  not  been  accommodated  in  their  references  to  physical  facts,  to  the  ideas  which  | 
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they  already  had.  And  inasmuch  as  the  moral  system  must  always  be  considered  as 
more  important  than  the  physical,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  require  in  Holy  Scripture  such  notices  of  those  phenomena  as  would,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  satisfy  die  reader  who  looks  therein  for  scientific  accuracy,  or  at  any  rate, 
for  the  absence  of  all  that  contradicts  the  well-establisbed  conclusions  of  modem 
science."— Pp.  106-7. 

The  "  Miracle  of  Joshua  and  the  Sun"  is  discussed  very  fully,  and 
all  the  various  hypotheses  which  have  been  started  to  account  for  it  are 
carefully  considered.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  original  matter  introduced 
which  deserves  a  careful  weighing,  and  Mr.  Gowie^s  conclusion  from  the 
whole  is  thus  stated : — 

*'  On  a  careful  consideration  of  the  passage,  and  keeping  in  mind  that  I  am 
reading  an  inspired  book,  I  do  not  see  any  overwhelming  evidence  which  should 
induce  me  to  reject  the  traditional  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  author.  I  think  that 
the  context  is  not  so  undoubtedly  of  a  poetical  form,  as  to  make  me  conclude  for 
certain  that  it  is  an  extract  or  quotation ;  and  I  find  a  reasonable  meaning  for  the 
supposed  reference  to  the  book  of  Jashar,  which  reference  seems  to  have  been  one 
chief  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  passage  is  poetical.  Having  arrived  at  this 
point,  I  think  I  see  that  even  if  it  be  a  quotation,  there  is  such  a  positive  assertLon 
and  recognition  of  theybc/  by  the  inspired  writer,  that  I  cannot  suppose  it  a  figure 
of  speech. 

**  At  the  same  time,  after  what  I  have  said  before  on  the  subjeet  of  miracles,  I 
am  not  afiraid  to  confess  that  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  literal  under- 
standing of  the  text  have  great  weight,  and  though  for  my  own  part  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  here  the  record  of  a  miracle,  I  should  not  consider  such  a 
persuasion  necessary ^  or  that  one  who  came  to  a  di£ferent  conclusion  had  not  some 
show  of  reason  for  his  opinion ;  but  it  is  of  importance  that  we  do  not  reject  the 
miraculous  account,  because  it  is  miraculous ;  that  we  do  not  bring  in  as  an  argu- 
ment against  it,  the  presumption  which  is  alleged  against  any  suspension  of  the  laws 
of  nature.'*— Pp.  171,  172. 

The  second  course  principally  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  plan  to  be  filled  up  is  thus  given  by  the  author. 

'*  The  order  in  which  I  propose  to  consider  these  subjects  will  be  as  follows. 
1.  Assuming  what  the  Scriptures  tell  us  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  to  examine 
how  far  this  doctrine  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian  or  latter  dispensation.  2.  To 
ascertain  what  the  Scriptures  tell  us  of  the  qualities  of  the  resurrection-body,  or 
pneumatic  body  of  St.  Paul.  3.  To  establish  the  truth  of  personal  identity  in  the 
resurrection,  on  grounds  not  inconsistent  with  physical  facts.  4.  To  shew,  in  answer 
to  Strauss'  objections,  that  our  Lord  did  predict  his  own  resurrection,  and  to  explain 
the  difficulties  which  he  finds  in  the  Gospel  narrative  in  reference  thereto." 

The  scheme  is  admirably  executed,  and  all  different  aspects  of  the 
doctrine  are  handled  with  great  learning  and  candour.  The  two 
volumes  will  be  acceptable  to  all  who  like  to  see  the  truth  defended 
without  bigotry,  and  real  learning  used  without  pedantry  or  affectation. 


The  Plurality  of  Worlds. 

.  Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy^  the  Unity  of 
Worlds^  and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation,  By  tiie  Rev.  Baden 
Powell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.     London:  Longmans,  1855.     8vo.'    Pp.520. 
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2.  The  PhiralUy  of  Worlds.  The  Positive  Ar^ment  from  Scripture. 
With  Answers  to  some  late  objections  from  analogy.  London: 
Bagsters,  1855.     18mo.     Pp.  158. 

3.  Astro- Theology  ;  or  the  Religion  of  Astronomy.  Four  Lectures  in 
Reference  to  the  Controversy  on  "  TAe  Plurality  of  Worlds^^  as  lately 
sustained  between  Sir  David  Brewster  and  an  Essayist.  By  Edward 
HiGGiNSON,  Author  of  the  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Bible."  London : 
Whitfield,  1855.     l8mo.     Pp.  104. 

These  three  volumes  are  only  a  small  part  of  those  which  have  recently 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Plurality  of  Worlds ;"  or  more 
correctly  (for  that  phrase  does  not  express  the  point  of  the  controversy) 
on  the  question  whether  the  heavenly  bodies  are  inhabited  by  intelligent 
beings.  The  dispute  is  an  old  one,  and  it  is  clearly  shewn  by  the 
writer  of  the  second  work  on  the  above  list,  that  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  "  Essay"  on  the  subject  is  by  no  means  original  in  his 
objections.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  whole  topic  is  one  of  con- 
jecture and  not  of  demonstration ;  and  all  that  can  be  done  by  the 
acutest  minds  which  may  work  upon  it,  is  to  make  the  balance  of 
probabilities  rise  or  fall  on  one  side  or  the  other  as  the  debate  proceeds. 
The  conspicuous  opponents  in  this  recent  tilting-match  of  intellect 
are,  as  report  says,  Dr.  Whewell,  and  Sir  David  Brewster ;  and  while 
we  willingly  concede  many  excellent  qualities  to  each  work,  in  the 
more  particular  sphere  of  its  author,  we  are  no  more  convinced  by  the 
argument  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  All  the  objections  of  the 
"  Essay"  are,  we  think,  capable  of  being  met  by  the  obvious  foct,  that 
God  can  cause  intelligence,  and  feeling,  and  responsibility  to  exist  in 
physical  circumstances  not  only  different  to  our  own,  but  also  in  those 
which  we  cannot  conceive  of.  A  creature  placed  under  the  same  moral 
government  as  our  own,  could  surely  as  weU  inhabit  water  or  fire  as 
we  do  the  air,  since  there  seems  to  be  no  necessary  connexion  between  ^ 
thought  and  emotion  and  any  external  vehicle  in  which  they  may  be 
exercised.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand.  Sir  David  Brewster's  argu- 
ments are  as  much  deficient  in  acuteness  as  those  of  his  opponent  excel 
in  that  quality,  and  if  we  were  not  before  disposed  to  believe  the 
doctrine  he  attempts  to  prove,  nothing  he  has  said  would  make  us 
disciples  to  it. 

Mr.  Baden  Powell's  volume  is  only  partly  devoted  to  this  subject ; 
but  what  he  says  upon  it  is  worthy  of  a  man  whose  profession  leads 
him  to  seek  inductive  evidence  for  his  conclusions.  He  has  already 
been  grievously  assailed  in  certain  quarters  of  assumed  biblical  guardian- 
ship, as  though  his  opinions  were  contrary  to  the  faith  of  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  if  not  to  that  of  a  Christian.  We  feel  quite 
sure  from  the  quality  of  the  adverse  criticism  we  have  seen,  that  its 
authors  have  themselves  been  unaccustomed  to  cultivate  the  Baconian 
method  of  reasoning,  and  that,  consequently,  they  could  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  Savilian  Professor  of 
Geometry  at  Oxford.  There  is  something  very  ungenerous  in  men 
presuming  to  decide  before  they  have  examined,  or  even  without  the 
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necessary  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  The  parties  who  cry 
"  No  Popery"  loudest,  are  always  those  who  know  least  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  controversy ;  and  too  often  the  loudest  vociferations  of 
"  the  Bible  in  danger/'  proceed  from  those  who  have  least  carefully 
examined  the  foundations  on  which  its  authority  is  built. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  paper  on  "the  Unity  of  Worlds,"  we 
will  indicate  in  one  extract  both  the  style  and  method  of  reasoning  of 
this  deep  thinker,  on  the  subject  before  us. 

<*  The  materials  of  which  Jupiter  is  composed  are  of  a  specific  gravitj  about  equal 
to  that  of  water,  which  is  the  same  nearly  as  that  of  the  sun.  The  essayist,  in  his 
assumed  magisterial  vein,  lays  it  down  as  by  no  means  an  arbitrary  hypothesis,  that 
Jupiter  IS  a  globe  of  water ;  and  argues  accordingly  that  his  inhabitants,  if  any, 
must  be  aquarian  creatures  of  a  soft,  pulpy,  boneless,  watery  charactef ,  to  which, 
he  thinks,  we  should  naturally  feel  it  very  difficult  to  ascribe  intelligence  or  moral 
attributes,  that  is,  without  violating  those  analogies  which  we  are  so  prone  to  form 
(perhaps  groundlessly)  from  contemplating  our  own  species.  But,  as  Sir  David 
Brewster,  on  the  other  hand,  very  justl]^  observes,  there  are  many  solid  substances, 
and  even  some  minerals,  as  pumice,  pitchstone,  &c.,  and  the  metols  of  the  alkalies, 
of  less  specific  gravity  tiian  water.  Jupiter,  therefore,  may  just  as  well  be  com- 
posed  of  solid  materials,  and  be  tenanted  by  animals  capable  of  living  on  land,  as  by 
aquatics.^  Similar  calculations  have  shewn,  that  in  all  the  outer  planets  the  condi- 
tions of  gravitation  are  nearly  the  same  ;  nor  need  the  small  specific  gravity  requisite 
for  such  animated  beings  occasion  any  difficulty.  On  our  own  planet  animals  differ 
widely  in  this  respect.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  birds.,  e.g,,  have  their 
bones,  coverings,  &c.,  of  much  greater  specific  lightness  than  the  corresponding 
parts  of  terrestrial  animals.  Nay,  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  shewn,  by  direct  calculation, 
that  even  a  human  being,  constituted  as  we  are,  would  not  really  be  much  incon- 
venienced if  transported  to  the  surface  of  Jupiter ;  and  buildings  and  trees,  such  as 
occur  on  our  earth,  might  grow  and  stand  secure,  in  so  far  as  the  force  of  gravity  is 
concerned  :  and  the  same  would  be  true  for  the  planets  exterior  to  him.  At  any 
rate,  when  we  reflect  on  the  extremely  varied  forms  of  animated  life  on  our  own 
globe,  on  the  diversified  structures  of  different  classes  of  animals,  and  the  marvel- 
lous adaptations  of  their  respiratory  and  circulatory  functions  to  the  conditions  of 
their  existence  under  the  most  varied  circumstances,  yet  all  preserving  the  most  re- 
condite relations  to  analogy  and  unity  of  composition,  we  conceive  there  can  exist 
no  difficulty  in  imagimng  the  possibility  of  living  beings  constructed  with  bodies  of 
greater  or  less  specific  gravity,  suited  to  the  most  widely  different  conditions  of  gra- 
vitation  or  atmospheric  pressure  in  which  they  might  be  destined  to  live,  and  with 
respiratory,  muscular,  digestive,  or  locomotive  powers  and  capacities  developed  in 
infinitely  varied  degrees,  according  to  the  different  conditions  under  which  they  might 
subsist,  and  the  media  in  which  tiiey  might  have  to  move — ^yet  always  preserving  an 
unbroken  analogy  with  some  grand  and  universal  scheme  of  uniformity,  of  which  we 
enjoy  only  partial  glimpses ;  while  under  any  such  variety  of  external  form,  or  condi- 
tion, they  may  be  equally  capable  with  ourselves  of  being  the  recipients  of  higher 
principles  of  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  life.'^ 

The  anonymous  volume,  the  second,  is  the  work  of  a  sound  logician, 
and  very  ably  meets  the  "  objections  from  analogy,"  which  appear  to 
some  minds  to  have  so  much  weight.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  first  discussing  the  proposition  that  "  the  system  of  revealed  religion 
is  not  directly  aSected  by  the  question  respecting  the  plurality  of 
worlds."  The  second  part  has  five  chapters,  the  heads  of  which  are  as 
follows :  The  measure  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  inquiry,  and 
the  probable  grounds  of  its  past  neglect  and  imperfect  comprehension ; 
Argument  from  the  office  and  numbers  of  the  angels  ;  Argument  firom 
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the  expression  "  Heavens  and  Earth ;"  Argument  from  terms  signifi- 
cant of  multiplicity  and  partition ;  Influence  of  the  question  on  the 
proportions  of  the  Christian  system.  The  third  part  considers  the 
argument  fi-om  analogy  in  ten  chapters,  in  which  the  objections  from 
astronomy  and  geology  are  eflfectively  answered.  There  is  great 
solidity  and  force  in  the  whole  of  this  little  volume,  and  its  claims  .to 
notice  are  far  greater  than  its  unpretending  size  would  indicate.  We 
have  been  especially  pleased  with  the  chapter  containing  an  "  answer 
to  the  objections  that  man's  possession  of  intelligence,  morality, 
religion,  and  progressive  power,  renders  it  probable  that  he  is  unique 
in  the  universe,  and  the  only  intelligent,  religious,  moral,  and  pro- 
gressive creation  of  God's  hand."     The  following  is  an  extract : — 

''There  could  scarcelj  be  a  greater  fallacy  than  the  supposition  that  man's 
possessing  an  intelligent,  moral,  religious,  and  progressive  character,  marks  him  out 
as  the  only  such  being  in  the  uniyerse ;  nor  a  more  thorough  inconsistency  than 
insisting  upon  the  prevalence  of  the  same  material  laws  throughout  the  universe,  as 
an  argument  against  the  existence  of  organized  and  sentient  existence  in  certain 
planets,  while  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  general  laws  of  intelligent  beings,  and, 
consequently,  of  certain  points  of  resemblance  between  many  intelligent  creatures,  is 
all  but  exposed  to  derision.  To  suppose  that  the  material  universe  is  not  subject  to 
general  laws  which,  by  their  combinations  and  interplay,  produce  all  but  infinite 
variety,  would  be  unphilosophical ;  but  to  suppose  that  numerous  intelligent  beings 
are  religious,  or  that  the  religious  element  of  character  is  capable  of  being  variously 
modified,  seems  to  this  author  to  be  absurd.  To  imagine  any  material  sphere  to  be 
exempted  from  the  law  of  gravitation  would  be  grossly  inconsistent ;  the  conception 
of  the  existence  of  conscience  in  any  being  but  man^  he  regards  as  a  fanciful  figment. 
To  deny  that  motion  seems  to  be  a  law  governing  the  whole  universe,  would  be  to 
deny  the  evidence  of  sense ;  but  to  regard  progression  as  the  property  of  all  intelli- 
gence seems  to  him  extremely  unreasonable.'' 

Mr.  Higginson  has  well  discharged  his  part  in  this  voluminous  con- 
troversy. He  writes  with  great  good  sense,  and  a  keen  perception  of 
some  of  the  non-sequiturs  of  his  fellow-labourers.  Especially  does  he 
expose  the  scriptural  expositions  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  forced  un- 
naturally into  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  He  avows  himself  an 
Unitarian  in  the  preface  in  the  following  terms : — 

*'  It  is,  1  grieve  to  say,  my  uniform  observation,  beyond  the  circle  of  avowed 
Unitarian  Christians,  that  science  and  theology  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  each 
other  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  jealousy  and  suspicion ;  the  scientific  man 
seldom  daring  freely  to  avow  the  most  religious  conclusions  he  draws  from  the  study 
of  nature ;  the  theologian  dabbling  very  cautiously  in  the  mere  shallows  of  science, 
lest  he  should  plunge  unawares  into  religious  heresy." 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  deny  that  such  an  unfortunate  stat€>  of 
things  exists  among  us. 

1.  Novum  Testamentum  Polyglottum,  Archetypum  Gfr cecum  cum  Ver- 
sionibus  Vulgatd  Latina,  Oermanicd  Lutheri^  et  Anglicd  authentica 
in  usum  manualem  edendum  curaverunt  C.  G.  G.  Theile  et  R.  Stier, 
Theol.  D.D.  Beilefeldise :  Velhagen;  Londini:  Williams  and 
Norgate,  1855.     Large  8vo.     Pp.  1068. 

2.  Polyghtten-Bihel   zum  praktischen  Handgebrauch.      Sckluss  des 
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Werkes.     (Concluding  Part.     By  the  same  Authors  and  Publishers.) 
London :  Nutt,  1855. 

The  excellent  Polyglott  Bible  of  Drs.  Stier  and  Theile  is  now  con- 
cluded, and  it  proves  a  very  acceptable  boon  to  Biblical  scholars.  Con- 
taining the  Hebrew  text,  in  conjunction  with  the  Septuagint,  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  Luther's  version  corrected  by  other  translations,  presented 
at  each  opening  of  the  book,  with  various  critical  appliances,  it  will  be 
found  of  admirable  service  to  the  student.  We  regret,  on  many  ac- 
counts, that  such  a  work  was  not  executed  in  our  own  country,  where 
its  want  has  been  so  long  felt ;  but  we  are  grateful  for  it  as  it  is,  and 
willingly  give  our  share  of  praise  to  the  indefatigable  scholars  by  whom 
it  has  been  brought  to  a  close.  It  is  comprised  in  five  handsome 
volumes,  of  a  size  and  type  weU  adapted  for  convenient  use,  and  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price.  In  this  respect  we  must  be  glad  the  work  was 
printed  in  Germany,  for  at  home  the  cost  of  production  must  have 
greatly  enhanced  the  market  value  of  the  copies. 

The  Polyglott  New  Testament  is  included  in  the  above  work,  and 
the  volume  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice  is  the  same,  with  the 
exception  that  the  notes  on  the  German  version  which  occupy  one 
column  are  displaced  by  the  English  authorized  translation.  This  will 
adapt  it  far  better  to  our  own  countrymen,  to  whom  the  variations  of 
the  German  text  are  but  of  small  service.  In  the  pre£su»  the  follow- 
ing tribute  of  praise  is  given  to  our  Version: — "Ipsa  nimirum  hsec 
Versio  Anglica,  a  Jacobo  I.  rege  nation!  sues  donata,  ab  eoque  appel- 
lata  Regia,  septennium  laborum  opus,  complurium  doctorum  virorum 
industri^  confectum,  ut  apud  Britannos  ad  nostram  usque  SBtatem^in 
sacris  sola,  summa  etiam  cseterum  viget  auctoritate,  ita  apud  nostrates 
quoque  tanti  quanti  pars  est  sestimatur  ac  pluris  etiam  indies,  quo  magis 
erit  cognita,  ssstimabitur.''  For  size  and  price,  and  the  value  of  its 
contents,  this  volume  stands  unrivalled,  and  we  feel  sure  it  will  be 
extensively  patronized  by  our  readers. 


Z>.  Joh,  Alberti  Bengelii  Gnomon  Novi  Testamenti^  in  quo  ex  nativa 
verborum  i»,  simpUcitas,  projunditasj  concinnitasj  saluhritas  sensuum 
ccslestium  indicatur,  Editio  Tertia,  per  filium  superstitem,  M. 
Ernestum  B^ngelium  quondam  curata,  quarta  recusa  adjuvante 
JoHANNE  Steudel.  Loudiui :  Apud  David  Nutt,  et  Williams  et 
Norgate.  Cantabrigiae :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1855*  Large  8vo. 
Pp.  1216. 

If  Bengel  could  see  the  elegant  dress  in  which  his  original  shabby 
quarto  now  appears,  he  would  have  to  look  beneath  the  sur&ce  to  dis- 
cover his  identity.  This  edition  is  printed  on  good  English  paper,  and 
is  published  at  an  exceedingly  low  price.  No  commendations  of  ours 
are  now  needed,  in  reference  to  this  admirable  exposition  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament. 
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Manna  in  the  Heart  \  or,  Daily  Comments  on  the  Book  of  Psalms j 
adapted  for  the  use  of  families.     By  the  Rev.  Barton  Bouchier, 

•  A.M.,  Curate  of  Cheam,  Surrey.  Vol.  I.,  Psalm  i.  to  Ixxviii. 
London :  Shaw.     Crown  8vo.     Pp.  534. 

We  have  before  spoken  in  deserved  commendation  of  Mr.  Bouchier^s 
devotional  productions.  His  Ark  in  the  Horise  continues  to  rise  in 
our  esteem,  and  the  same  qualities  which  so  admirably  adapt  these 
prayers  to  the  use  of  families  pervade  the  present  work.  It  is  impossible 
for  these  comments  to  be  read  without  profit,  imbued  as  they  are  with 
true  piety,  imd  a  fine  perception  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
"  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  composition  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  Take  the  following  as  a  sample,  at  the  dose  of 
the  xix  Psalm : — 

*'  David  here  classes  all  sin  under  two  great  heads, — secret  and  presumptuous. 
We  must  remember  that  David  was  a  child  of  God — a  regenerate  man ;  in  these 
very  verses  he  calls  himself  Grod's  servant,  '  Keep  thy  servant ;'  and  yet  even  for 
him,  as  well  as  for  us  all,  there  is  need  of  tiie  earnest  prayer  for  being  kept  back  and 
restrained  from  any  outbreak  of  the  heart  into  presumptuous  and  open  sin.  I  do 
not  imagine  that  David  meant  by  secret  sin  that  which  was  concealed  from  the  eye  of 
man,  but  that  which  was  hidden  in  the  heart  and  fostered  there ;  and  by  presump- 
tuous sin,  that  which,  having  been  conceived  in  the  heart,  now  broke  forth  into 
practice.  His  own  history  affords  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  this 
prayer  at  any  and  every  stage,  as  well  as  of  the  apostle's  warning,  '  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  tcdce  heed  lest  he  fall.'  I  do  not  know  a  more  touching  prayer 
as  connected  with  aU  the  circumstances  of  David's  life,  or  one  more  necessary  even 
to  the  advanced  Christian,  or  one  which,  if  uttered  from  the  heart,  would,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  more  effectually  tend  to  make  clean  our  heart  and  guide  our  feet 
into  the  way  of  peace.  It  was  the  Psalmist's  own  question,  '  Wherewithal  shall  a 
young  man  cleanse  his  way  ?'  and  his  answer  is,  *  By  taking  heed  thereto  according 
to  Thy  word.'  And  so  i^  the  last  verse  David  concludes  his  petition  by  asking  for 
grace,  for  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  *  the  live  coal  from  off  God's  altar,' 
to  render  not  merely  ^e  words  of  his  lips,  but  the  very  thoughts  and  meditations  of 
his  heart,  acceptable  unto  God.  We  may  indeed  well  ask.  Can  any  works  or  words 
of  ours  be  acceptable  unto  Him  ?  Oh  yes !  and  David  here  points  to  the  cause 
when  he  adds,  '  O  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  Redeemer.'  Can  we  doubt  that  this 
prayer  went  up  through  the  mediation  of  his  yet  unseen  Redeemer,  whom,  though 
he  had  not  seen,  yet  he  loved ;  and  that  through  him  both  the  meditations  of  his 
heart  and  the  woi^  of  his  lips  were  rendered  acceptable  in  his  Father's  sight.  And 
it  must  be  so  with  every  prayer  of  ours,  '  through  Jesus  Christ.'  In  him,  and 
through  him,  the  words  too  of  our  lips,  and  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  will  ever 
find  'a  new  and  living  way  '  '  to  enter  into  the  holiest,  even  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.'  " 


The  Spirit  of  the  Bible ;  or,  the  nature  and  value  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures  discriminated,  in  an  analysis  of  their  several 
Books,  By  Edward  Higqinson.  Volume  II.  containing  the 
Apocrypha  and  the  New  Testament.  London:  Whitfield,  1855. 
8vo.     Pp.  540. 

The  part  of  this  volume  devoted  to  the  Apocrypha  has  our  ftdl  appro- 
bation ;  nor  can  we  withhold  our  qualified  praise  from  the  remainder  of 
the  book.  Mr.  Higginson  writes  in  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  manner, 
and  in  this  respect  wins  interest  and  &vour  to  the  sacred  books.     But 
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he  will  not  expect  us  to  approve  of  his  method  of  criticism,  which  is 
far  removed  from  that  cautious  reverence  we  feel  ourselves  for  divinely 
inspired  scripture. 


Historic  Notes  on  the  Books  of  the  Old.  and  New  Testament.     By 

Samuel  Sharpe,  London:  Moxon,  1854.  18mo.  Pp.  258. 
Mr.  Sharpens  labours  in  Biblical  Literature  and  in  Egyptian  Antiqui- 
ties demand  that  he  should  have  a  respectful  hearing  whenever  he 
appeals  to  the  reading  public.  This  little  volume  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  information  briefly  expressed,  and  is  the  result  of  much 
reading  and  thought.  An  extract  from  the  remarks  on  l^e  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  will  shew  the  freedom  of  the  author's  opinions,  and  the 
general  style  of  his  writing : — 

**  It  may  be  doubted  i/vhether  this  epistle  was  written  before  or  after  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  temple  in  the  year  a.d.  70.  Both  tenses  are  used.  The  writer  says  that 
the  first  covenant  had  ordinances  of  worship ;  and  then  adds  that  the  priest  enters 
the  temple  continually.  But  when  he  speaks  of  the  imperfect  work  of  the  Leritical 
priesthood,  and  that  Jesus  is  now  the  High-Priest  of  a  heavenly  sanctuary  and  of 
a  truer  tabernacle,  it  certainly  appears  as  if  he  were  consoUng  himself  and  his  readers 
for  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  political  tyranny  of  the  times 
did  not  allow  him  to  express  his  own  feelings  about  his  nation's  sufferings. 

*'  The  Christians  were  already  divided  into  three  sects,  more  or  less  Judaizing,  aa 
the  followers  of  Peter,  of  Apollos,  and  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  12).  And  as  this  epistle 
does  not  represent  the  opinions  of  Paul,  so  neither  does  it  agree  with  those  of  Peter 
and  James ;  but  it  contains  many  traces  of  that  philosophical  Judaism  which  was 
peculiar  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  it  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  Apollos  of  Alexandria  and  Barnabas  of  Cyprus.  For  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of 
which  place  Barnabas  was  a  native,  had  been  for  three  centuries  governed  by  the 
Ptolemies,  and  been  united  to  Alexandria  in  literature  and  opinions." 


1.  On  the  Sovereignty  of  Ood,  By  the  Rev.  John  Boyd,  Minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Moyvore.  Edinburgh:  Johnstone  and 
Hunter,  1855.     18mo.     Pp.  464. 

2.  The  Glory  of  the  Holy  Ghost  By  Peter  Maclaben,  Minister  at 
Lassiemouth.  Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter,  1855.  18mo. 
Pp.  308. 

Both  these  works  are  distinguished  by  the  sound  orthodoxy  which 
generally  marks  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland, 
and  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Johnstone  and  Hunter.  Relating  to  the 
distinct  operations  of  two  of  the  i)erson8  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  they 
almost  exhaust  the  subjects  they  treat  upon.  The  Sovereignty  of  God 
receives  a  very  carefiil  and  laboured  treatment  under  the  chastening 
guard  of  a  scriptural  piety.  Mr.  Maclaren  does  honour  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  his  work  will  be  useful  in  calling  attention  to  His  too  much 
neglected  operations  in  the  christian  system.  It  contains  much  infor- 
mation on  flie  history  of  the  doctrine. 
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The  Gospel  attributed  to  Matthew  is  the  record  of  the  whole  original 
Priesthood,  By  James  Shebidan  Knowles,  author  of  "Virgi- 
nius/'  and  the  "  Hunchback,"  &c.  London :  James  Blackwood,  1855. 
24mo.     Pp.  105. 

This  book  has  been  advertized  as  "  a  new  and  extraordinary  one," 
and  so  it  is.  It  is  new  in  its  theory,  discovering  what  is  contrary  to 
tlie  uniform  testimony  of  the  Church  and  the  belief  of  mankind  for 
eighteen  centuries ;  it  is  extraordinary  in  its  presumption,  and  in  the 
entire  ignorance  it  displays,  both  of  the  nature  of  evidence  and  of  the 
reverence  with  which  sacred  subjects  should  be  treated.  Mr.  Knowles 
maintains  that  the  first  Gospel  was  the  united  production  of  the  whole 
of  the  Apostles  ;  it  must  be  so,  he  says,  "  for  to  leave  the  Church  for 
eight  years  without  a  formal  authentic  account  of  their  master's  minis- 
try, would  have  iU  consisted  with  that  devotion  to  his  cause,  with 
which  the  Apostles,  one  and  all,  could  not  have  faQed  to  be  animated." 
Indeed  I  And  of  course,  by  the  same  reasoning,  if  Mr.  Knowles  thinks 
it  oiight  to  have  been  so,  it  must  be  maintained  that  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  were  all  subjected  to  some  synodal  action,  and  wrote  under  the 
command  of  the  Apostolic  College.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Knowles 
had  no  Mend  to  remind  him,  that  the  qualification  of  a  writer  of  tra- 
gedies and  of  a  treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism  are  not  identical. 


Israel  in  the  World ;  or,   the  Mission  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  great 

Military  Monarchies,     By  W.  H.  Johnstone,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of 

Addiscombe  ;  author  of  ^^  Israel  after  the  Flesh,"  &c.     Illustrated 

with  a  map.     London  :  Shaw,  1854.     18mo.     Pp.  212. 

This  volume  has  been  unintentionally  neglected  too  long,  and  we 

regret  that  we  can  now  do  little  more  than  introduce  it  to  our  readers. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  an  original  mind,  and  contains  much  that 

is  suggestive  in  relation  to  the  destiny  of  the  Jews.     Apart  firom  the 

author's  theory,  the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  earliest  period  to 

this  day,  is  sketched  in  a  lively  and  interesting  manner. 


Works  on  the  Papal  Controversy,  &c. 

1.  The  End  of  Controversy  controverted,  A  refutation  of  Milner^s 
"  End  of  Controversy,^'  in  a  series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Most 
Rev.  J,  P,  Kenrick,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  By 
John  H.  Hopkins,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  Bishop  of  Vermont,  2  vols. 
New  York :  Pudney  and  Russell.  London  :  Trubner  and  Co.,  1854. 
12mo.     Pp.  498,  426. 

2.  Modem  Popery  :  a  series  of  Letters  on  some  of  its  more  important 
aspects.     By  B.  Evans.     Leeds  :  Heaton,  1855.     24mo.     Pp.  222. 

3.  Catholic  Nations  and  Protestant  Nations  compared  in  their  threefold 
relation  to  Wealth,  Knowledge,  and  Morality.  By  Napoleon 
RoussEL.     London  :  Ward  and  Co.,  1855.     8vo.     Pp.  640. 

VOL.    I.  II 
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4.  Pilgrimctge  Jrom  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber  ;  or,  the  influence  of  Roman- 
ism on  Trade,  Justice,  and  Knowledge,  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie, 
L.L.D.  Edinburgh:  Shepherd  and  Elliot,  1855.  Crowti  8vo. 
Pp.  458. 

5.  History  of  the  Catholic  Missions  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the 
United  States,  1529 — 1854.  By  John  Gilmary  Shea.  New 
York :  Dunigan.     London :  Trttbner,  1855.     12mo.     Pp.  520. 

It  wiU  not  be  expected  that  we  can  do  more  than  acquaint  our  readers 
with  the  publication  of  works  of  importance  on  the  Romish  Contro- 
versy from  time  to  time,  and  give  some  little  information  as  to  their 
contents  and  character,  to  assist  them  in  forming  their  own  judgment. 
The  Letters  of  Bishop  Hopkins  have  taken  a  very  high  stand  in 
America,  and  their  intrinsic  value  makes  us  hope  they  will  become 
generally  known  in  England.  They  deal  heavy  blows  upon  an  author 
greatly  popular  among  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  and  touch  on 
most  of  the  points  at  issue,  but  especially  on  the  rule  of  Faith.  Mr. 
Evans  has  also  adopted  the  epistolary  style,  and  his  work  is  more 
compendious  than  the  Bishop's ;  but  on  this  account  it  is  better  adapted 
for  general  circulation.  It  is  written  in  a  taking  and  popular  manner, 
and  by  a  full  citation  of  authorities  is  valuable  to  more  than  mere 
passing  readers.  As  far  as  it  can  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  Pa- 
pists we  can  have  little  doubt  of  its  doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
Protestantism. 

The  works  of  Roussel  and  Dr.  Wylie  are  both  of  a  high  character 
in  their  respective  spheres.  The  former  contains  a  mass  of  statistical 
and  other  intelligence  bearing  on  its  subject ; — the  latter  is  the  result 
of  the  personal  observations  of  a  man  of  thought  and  research,  who 
travelled  in  the  countries  indicated  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
political  and  social  results  of  Roman  Catholic  teaching.  He  has  dis- 
charged his  task  in  a  manner  to  interest  the  reader,  for  he  is  a  lively 
writer,  and  catches  quickly  the  attractive  points  of  what  came  before 
him.  Such  works,  with  a  professed  design  of  making  out  a  case,  must 
of  course  be  received  with  caution ;  and  the  thoughtful  reader  will  pro- 
bably find  the  case  is  too  much  pressed  in  some  instances.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  in  estimating  the  results  of  the  two  forms  of  Christianity, 
sufficient  account  is  not  made  of  the  difierent  and  radical  characteristics 
of  nations. 

The  History  of  Catholic  Missions  is  a  very  beautiful  volume  exter- 
nally, and  is  adorned  with  plates.  It  proves  what  we  willingly  admit, 
that  piety  and  great  self-sacrifice  have  always  been  more  or  less  asso- 
ciated with  the  labours  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 


Religious  Biography. 

1.  The  Memoirs  and  a  Selection  from  the  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Jerram^  M.A,,  late  Rector  of  Witney,  Oxfordshire.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  James  Jerram,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Fleet.  London :  Wertheim 
and  Macintosh,  1855.     8vo.     Pp.  502. 
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2.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Newton,  D.D,  By  Thomas  Jackson. 
London  :  Mason,  1855.     8vo.     Pp.  442. 

3.  The  AutoUography  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay  ;  with  Reminiscences  of 
some  distinguished  Contemporaries,  Selections  from  his  Correspon- 
dence, ^c.  Edited  by  George  Bedford,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  and  John 
Angel  James.     London :  Hamilton,  1855.     8vo.     Pp.  520. 

4.  Memoir  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  James  Trench,  late  Superintendent 
of  the  Edinburgh  City  Mission.  By  Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.  Edin- 
burgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter,  1855.     24mo.     Pp.  254. 

It  is  not  often  the  case  that  four  biographies  such  as  these  can  be 
brought  together  in  one  number  of  a  periodical  publication.  Each  of 
the  subjects  of  these  memoirs  was  great  in  his  own  sphere ;  a  burning 
and  shining  light,  although  with  various  degrees  of  brightness.  The 
laborious  pastor  and  instructor — the  influential  Christian  orator — the 
popular  preacher — the  devoted  home  missionary  are  here  presented  in 
one  literary  picture.  They  adorned  four  different  sections  of  the  visible 
Church,  belonging  respectively  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  Wes- 
leyans,  the  Independents,  and  the  Scotch  Kirk.  Nor  were  their 
individual  characteristics  less  contrasted  than  their  spheres  of  duty; 
Jerram  being  a  successful  minister  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  Newton  a  devoted  son  of  Methodism,  seeing  but 
little  out  of  his  own  body  to  attract  his  notice ;  Jay  gliding  peaceftilly 
and  comfortably  down  the  stream  of  time  amidst  constant  admirers ; 
Trench  wearing  himself  out  in  self-denying  exertions.  The  four 
characters  together  form  a  fine  study  for  him  who  can  recognize  good- 
ness under  whatever  external  badge  it  may  appear,  and  believe  that 
each  might  truly  call  upon  his  brethren  on  earth  to  glorify  God  in  him. 
The  writers  of  these  lines  have  discharged  their  duties  well,  although 
in  different  ways.  Mr.  Jerram  leaves  his  venerated  father  principally 
to  teU  his  own  tale,  which  he  does  with  simplicity  and  candour. 
Moving  conspicuously  in  the  eye  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged, 
he  came  into  contact  with  men  and  things  which  were  highly  important 
in  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Cecil,  Homaine,  Newton,  Simeon,  and  the  numerous  other  worthies 
associated  with  them,  are  here  brought  before  us  in  various  interesting 
lights,  and  this  feet  will  be  sure  to  give  popularity  to  the  book.  Jerram 
himself  was  an  industrious  and  successful  man ;  at  one  time  a  popular 
London  preacher,  at  St.  John's,  Bedford  Row ;  and  latterly  a  zealous 
parish  priest  in  a  country  rectory.  The  hand  of  friendship  put  forth 
by  Mr.  Jackson  to  delineate  the  features  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Newton, 
discharges  the  task  affectionately,  portraying  in  a  plain  and  unadorned 
manner  his  devotedness  to  Methodism,  from  youth  to  ripe  old  age. 
Mr.  Jay  is  for  the  most  part  his  own  biographer.  The  humble  details 
of  the  comparatively  short  life  of  Mr.  Trench,  required  no  skill,  and 
are  furnished  without  affectation.  In  their  various  spheres  each  of 
these  good  men  felt  that  they  were  more  or  less  divided,  conscientiously, 
from  each  other ;  but  we  hope  and  believe   they  are  now  in  a  state 

II  2 
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of  close  and  happy  union,  because,  in  the  midst  of  error  and  frailty, 
they  all  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
lamb. 


Sacred  Poetry. 

1.  The  Sanctuary  J  a  Companion  in  verse  for  the  English  Prayer  Booh, 
By  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.  London:  Chapman  and  Hall, 
1855.     32mo.     Pp.  372. 

2.  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Catherine  Grace  Godwin,  Edited, 
with  a  sketch  of  her  life,  by  A.  Cleveland  Wigan.  Illustrated 
with  thirty-nine  engravings.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall,  1854. 
4to.     Pp.  584. 

Mr.  Montgomery  exhibits  two  qualities  in  this  little  volume,  neither 
of  which  he  was  ever  denied  the  possession  of — great  industry  and  a 
devoted  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England.  Under  the  title  of  "The 
Sanctuary,"  he  has  furnished  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  pieces  of 
various  lengths,  all  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  ritualistic  services  of 
the  community  of  which  he  is  a  minister.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  for 
gifts  and  talents  are  never  better  employed  than  when  consecrated  to 
what  the  possessor  feels  to  be  the  service  and  cause  of  God.  The  poeti- 
cal works  of  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  are  too  well-known  to  need  our 
analysis  of  their  peculiar  merits,  and  we  think  we  shall  better  please 
our  readers  and  do  justice  to  this  volume,  by  letting  it  speak  for  itself : 

"third  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

"Grant  that  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  Thy  mysteries  may  likewise  so  prepare  and  make 
ready  Thy  way." — GoUectfor  the  Day. 

"  Alone  God  spans  the  gulph  'tween  sin  and  Ck)d, — 
Then,  Lord  of  Worlds  !  how  far  are  we 
From  that  true  path  by  sainted  Martyrs  trod, 
Whose  radiance  was  eternity ; — 
By  nature  and  by  act,  emotion^  will,  and  thought 
Each  on  his  ruin'd  soul  Thy  righteous  Ban  hath  brought ! 

"Contrite  and  calm,  yet,  in  the  lowest  dust 
Of  piercing  anguish,  stem  and  deep. 
Children  of  guilt,  with  o'erawed  grief  we  must 
Our  sin  lament,  and  inly  weep. 
To  think  what  distance  lies  between  the  soul,  and  Him 
Around  whose  glory-shrine  bend  wing-veird  Seraphim. 

"  Jesu  forbid  !  impetuous  Man  should  dare 

Enter  with  harsh  or  hasty  feet 
Temples,  where  God  and  Angels  hear' each  prayer 

Offered  before  Thy  mercy-seat : 
For,  if  the  crystal  heavens  before  Thee  stand  unclean, 
What  but  omniscience  knows,  how  black  some  hearts  have  been  ? 

**  Incarnate  Mercy  !  ere  to  Thee  we  raise 

The  mind,  on  soaring  wings  of  speech, 
Oh,  teach  us  how  to  introvert  our  gaze, 

And  thus,  the  hidden  conscience  reach  ; 
While  thrilled  devotion  hears,  all  prayerfully  intense. 
Those  echoes  of  Thy  heart  celestial  words  dispense. 
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''  Andy  with  pure  wisdom's  providential  skill, 
Our  ancient  Mother  in  the  Lord 
Doth  for  the  soul  her  teaching  work  fulfil 
By  due  gradations  of  the  Word — 
Liturgically  plainn'd,  to  guide  and  govern  all 
Who  in  her  creeds  and  chants  on  throned  Emanuel  call.*' 

"  THIRD    SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 
**  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  m&r— Gospel  for  the  Day. 
**  *  Abide  with  us  1 ' — why  pray  we  so. 
As  if  Disciples  did  not  glow 

With  Thine  own  promise  sure  ? 
^  Lo !  I  am  with  you  till  the  chime 
Of  Ages  sounds  the  last  of  Time, 
While  earth  and  man  endure.' 

**  Yes,  Thou  art  *  with  us/  in  Thy  word  ; 
Thy  voice  in  Sacraments  is  heard, 

And  Prayer  and  praise  reveal 
How  through  the  soul  Thy  blessings  glide, 
As  o'er  the  heart's  most  gloomy  tide 

Thy  radiant  comforts  steal. 

**  Dejection,  oft,  but  not  despair. 
In  this  tried  world  of  woe  and  care, 

It  may  be  ours  to  face ; 
Only,  be  Thou  the  sleepless  Guide, 
And,  mom  and  night,  with  us  abide 

Till  we  complete  our  race. 

**  We  ask  not  blissful  calms  to  dwell 
Around  us  with  unbroken  spell. 

Nor  seek  a  pangless  lot ; 
But  by  the  breathing  of  Thy  word 
Be  our  faint  bosoms  freshly-stirr'd. 

Nor  sigh,— as  if  forgot !" 

Mrs.  Godwin's  poems  are  enshrined  in  a  magnificent  volume,  the 
expensiveness  of  which  tells  a  tale  of  tenderness.  She  died  before  her 
husband,  and  his  love  led  him  to  bequeath  what  was  necessary  to  give 
to  the  poems  of  his  wife  their  present  form.  The  pieces  are  of  various 
length  and  of  differing  merits,  but  all  of  them  indicate  the  deep  feeling 
and  chaste  thoughts  of  a  mind  trained  in  intelligence  and  piety.  We 
can  afford  space  for  only  two  sonnets ;  but  they  will  convey  some  idea 
of  the  mental  qualities  and  poetical  ability  of  the  authoress.  The 
volume  is  exquisitely  printed,  and  the  engravings  are  fine  specimens  of 
art 

"Protect  me,  O  my  God !  from  that  worst  pain 
Of  all  that  agonize  life's  closing  hours, 
The  retrospect  of  idly  wasted  powers. 
Duties  neglected,  high  resolves  made  vain : 
Let  not  the  grave  send  forth  a  spectral  train 
To  haunt  my  sleep ;  repeating  in  mine  ears 
A  tale  of  wrongs,  beyond  all  reach  of  tears 
Or  human  reparation.     When  again 
Past  becomes  Present,  let  it  seem  to  me 
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Fair,  as  the  summer  whose  renewal  shines 
Through  Indian  forests,  as  the  year  declines  :^ 
So  shall  I  hold  the  boon  of  Memory 

Dearer  than  Hope  in  brightest  promise  drest : 
Since  none  her  treasures  from  our  grasp  may  wrest/' 

"the  DEATH-BELL.ft 

"  Hark  1  'tis  the  death-bell  tolls !     There  was  a  time 

When  none  throughout  this  ocean- cradled  land 
E'er  heard  that  measured,  melancholy  chime, 

And  failed  to  breathe  a  prayer,  that  He  whose  hand 
Had  newly  snapt  a  thread  of  human  life 

Would  still  remember  mercy.     Now,  in  sooth 
Our  hearts  are  hardened — sordid  cares  are  rife 

In  erery  breast.     Small  heed  take  we  when  youth 
In  vernal  bloom  is  laid  beneath  the  sod. 

When  age  sinks  gasp  by  gasp,  or  manhood's  might 
Yields  suddenly.     Yet  these,  to  meet  their  God, 

Ev'n  as  of  old  are  borne  from  this  world's  light : 
And  we,  their  fellow-worms,  ourselves  do  lie 

Under  the  sentence  of  mortality." 


1.  The  Book  of  Psalms  and  Sacred  Harmonies,     Edinbnrgh  :  John- 
stone and  Hunter,  1854.     8vo.     Pp.  516. 

2.  The  Scottish  Psalm  and  Tune  Book.      Edinburgh :    Paion   and 
Ritchie,  1855.     8vo.     Pp.  330. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  presents  some  very  novel  features.' \.  The 
Psalms  are  given  according  to  the  Scotch  version,  side  by  side  with 
the  authorized  prose  translation,  accompanied  ynth  Scripture  references. 
Underneath  are  the  tunes,  but  by  the  contrivance  of  each  page  being 
divided  into  two  pieces,  the  music  is  not  confined  to  the  words  above  it, 
but  may  be  shifted  at  pleasure  to  accompany  any  part  of  the  volume. 
"Where  the  book  is  used  at  church  or  in  the  femily,  the  advantage  of 
this  arrangement  must  be  very  great.  The  volume  is  a  very  handsome 
one,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  all  the  parties  concerned  in  its  pro- 
duction. 

The  second  volume  differs  from  the  other  in  that  the  tunes  are  fixed 
to  the  Psalms,  one  for  each.  The  typography  is  of  equal  beauty  with 
that  of  the  first ;  but  the  work  is  cheaper,  because  it  wants  the  mechanical 
arrangement  we  have  referred  to.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  two 
such  volumes  as  these,  we  may  conclude  that  Congregational  Psalmody 
is  appreciated  and  studied  by  our  Scottish  neighbours. 


Liber  Cantabrigiensis,      An  Account  of  the  Aids  afforded  to  Poor 
Students ;  the  Encouragements  offered  to  Diligent  Students  ;  and  the 

a  That  brief  but  beautiful  renewal  of  the  bloom  and  glory  of  summer  exhibited 
by  an  American  autumn,  and  called  by  the  poetical  name  of  "  The  Indian  Summer." 

b  When  death-bells  were  first  in  use,  the  venerable  Bede  tells  us  they  were  rung 
**  that  all  who  heard  the  sound,  far  and  wide,  might  kneel  down  and  offer  up  a  prayer 
for  the  soul  of  the  departed." 
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Rewards  conferred  on  Successful  Students,  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. To  which  is  prefixed  a  Collection  of  Maxims,  Aphorisms, 
&c.,  designed  for  the  use  of  Learners.  By  Robert  Potts,  M.  A., 
Trinity  College.     London  :  J.  W.  Parker,  1855.     12mo.     Pp.  566. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  volume,  containing  information  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  parties  mentioned  in  the  title-page.  The  history  of 
the  several  colleges  is  given,  with  all  the  endowments  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning.  The  dryness  of  the  subject  is  relieved  by  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  pages  of  pithy  and  wise  sayings  selected  from 
various  authors.  

Bible  Teaching ;  or^  Remarks  on  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and 
Leviticus,  With  a  recommendatory  preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Mackenzie,  M.  A.     London  :  Shaw,  1855.     8vo.     Pp.  650. 

This  is  the  production  of  three  ladies,  "  the  Misses  Bird  of  Taplow, 
sisters  of  the  late  R.  Mo  Bird,  Esq."  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
apply  to  a  work  so  pious  and  modest,  any  high  criticism,  since  it  makes 
no  pretensions  to  learning.  The  remarks  and  reflections  are  distin- 
guished by  sound  good  sense,  and  will  be  found  useful  for  devotional 
reading.  We  cannot  say  the  Preface  is  very  much  calculated  to  dis- 
pose a  judicious  reader  to  think  favourably  of  the  writer  of  it.  He 
says,  the  fair  authoresses  "  scorn  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy,  by  which 
many  now-a-days  disguise  the  real  tendency  of  their  writings."  Who 
and  where  are  these  persons  thus  stigmatized  ?  We  wish  it  were  prac- 
ticable in  the  case  of  such  inuendoes  in  print,  to  cry  Name  I  Name  1 
as  is  done  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  We  should  much  like  to 
compel  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  make  an  indefinite  slander  a  specific  charge, 
and  to  prcyve  it.  Such  vague  accusations  are  creditable  neither  to  a 
Christian  nor  a  literary  man. 


The  Duty  of  Prayer  illustrated  and  recommended  from  Scripture,  and 

from  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  uninspired  persons.     With  jforms 

of  prayer  for  the  use  of  families  and  individuals.     Second  edition, 

enlarged.     By  the  Rev.  Alex.  Whyte,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Fetter- 

caLm.     London  :  Hamilton  and  Co.,  1855.     18mo.     Pp.  602. 

This  is  a  very  complete  treatise  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  possible 

interest  to  every  man.     While  prayer  is  discussed  in  its  nature  and 

relations,  so  as  to  make  the  work  a  contribution  to  theology  as  a  science, 

the  volume  is  rendered  generally  attractive  by  the  illustrations  taken 

from  all  ages  and  classes  of  society.     The  confirmed  Christian  will 

find  his  faith  strengthened,  while  the  doubtful  and  wavering  will  be 

established  by  the  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Whyte's  book. 


The  Encyclopoedia  Britannica.      Volume  VIII.,  containing  DIA — 

ENG.     Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black,  1855. 
We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  volume,  in  relation  espe- 
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cially  to  the  article  Egypt,  which  brings  all  obtainable  information  up 
to  the  present  day  to  that  important  and  interesting  subject.  It  is 
written  by  Mr.  Poole,  whose  position  at  the  British  Museum  gives  him 
access  to  every  available  authority. 


The  Leisure  Hour^  and  Sunday  at  Home^  published  by  the  Tract 
Society,  continue  to  present  the  same  attractive  features  and  sound  in- 
formation as  heretofore. 


Who  is  Ood  in  China,  Shin  or  Shang-te  f  By  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan, 
M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Broadwindsor,  Dorset. 
London  :  Bagster  and  Sons,  1855.     8vo.     Pp.  318. 

A  FULL  review  of  this  important  and  learned  work  was  intended  for  the 
present  number,  but  it  is  unavoidably  deferred  until  October. 


Sermons,  chiefly  on  historical  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Worcester,  By  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal,  A.M.  London :  Hamilton  and  Co.,  1853. 
2  vols.,  8vo.     Pp.  678. 

In  these  discourses,  historical  events  of  sacred  history  are  treated  in  an 
interesting  manner,  and  made  the  vehicles  of  plain  gospel  instruction. 
There  is  often  much  originality,  and  always  a  discreet  application  of 
the  letter  of  scripture  to  spiritual  uses.  The  titles  are  interesting ; 
such  as  the  Creation  of  Grass  and  its  lessons ; — Eve  and  the  forbidden 
fruit ; — ^the  age  and  death  of  Methuselah ; — ^the  cities  of  refuge  em- 
blems of  a  better  safety,  &c.,  &c.  The  Sermons  are  well  adapted  for 
home  reading,  as  the  constant  reference  to  history  prevents  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  from  flagging. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 

BIBLICAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  LITEBARY,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Discovery  of  AUar  Ashes  at  Jerusalem, — Mr.  James  Finn,  Her  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Jerusalem,  to  whose  intelligent  care  of  literary  and  antiquarian  inter- 
ests in  the  Holy  Land  our  readers  are  indebted  for  much  agreeable  information, 
writes — 

Jerusalem,  April  2. 
Outside  of  this  city,  towards  the  north-west,  and  not  far  from  the  Nablus 
Road  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (so  called),  are  some  considerable  heaps  of 
blue  grey  ashes,  on  which  no  grass  or  weeds  ever  grow.  One  of  them  may  be 
40  ft.  in  height.  They  are  remarkable  objects  in  themselves,  especialfy  as 
contrasted  in  colour  with  the  dark  olive  groves  around  them.  These  are  com- 
monly believed  by  the  people  of  the  city  to  be  heaps  of  refuse  from  the  soap- 
boilers' works  of  former  tmies.  Some  of  our  English  residents  here,  having 
conceived  a  different  idea  of  their  origin,  namely,  that  it  was  not  impossible  they 
should  be  ashes  from  the  ancient  sacrifices,  begged  of  Dr.  Roth,  of  Munich, 
when  here  in  1853,  to  carry  away  samples  for  analysis  in  Germany,  which  he 
did ;  and  Dr.  Sandreczki  has  now  laid  before  the  literary  Society  of  Jerusalem 
an  account,  in  English,  of  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  Roth  on  the  subject.  After 
some  remarks  on  the  beetles  and  mollusca  which  he  collected  in  Palestine,  and 
tendering  generous  offers  of  assistance,  he  proceeds  thus :  "  Hitherto  it  has  been 
questionable  whether  the  two  ash-hills  without  the  Damascus  Gate  have  been 
neaped  up  from  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  sacrifices,  or  from  the  residuum  of  the 
produce  of  potash  in  the  soap  manufactories  here.  Dr.  Roth,  who  had  taken 
with  him  two  samples,  states  *  that  their  analysis  in  our  famous  Liebig's  laboratory 
bears  evidence  to  the  supposition  that  those  ashes  are  the  remnant  of  the  Immt 
sacrifices  J  because  they  are  chiefly  of  animal,  and  not  of  vegetable  origin ;  and 
even  contain  small  fragments  of  bones  and  teeth  burnt  to  coal;  and  yet  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  species  of  the  animals  to  which  they 
belonged.'  The  analysis  exhibits  a  smsul  per-centage  of  silicic  acid,  which  is 
never  found  in  the  ashes  of  flesh  or  bones.  Dr.  Roth  is  of  opinion  that  we  may 
account  for  this  circumstance  by  supposing  that  the  ashes  of  the  meal-offerings 
in  which  siHcium  may  be  found,  were  likewise  carried  off  to  the  hills  in  question. 
The  samples  were  taken  both  from  the  top  and  the  basis  of  the  larger  hill, — ^not 
just  from  the  surface,  nor  from  a  considerable  depth  either.  Dr.  Koth,  intends 
to  send  the  whole  account  of  that  analysis,  together  with  a  new  analysis  of  the 
mineral  waters  near  Tiberias. 

BesuJl  of  the  Analysis, 

Ashes  from  Ashes  fh>m 

the  Top.  the  Basis. 

Soluble  silicic  acid   1-212     1-421 

AlkaUs   1-160     0-820 

Oxide  of  iron 0*762     0-875 

Calcium 45-230     44-654 

Magnesium 6-785     4*996 

Residuum,  red-hot  but  insoluble   6*965    6*637 

Carbonium 1-706     3-750 

Phosphoric  acid 0-716     0-849 

Aluminum 3*750     2*866 

Carbonic  acid 30*610     32*540 


98-886  99-408 

Loss 1*114  0-592 


100-000  100-000 
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This  almost  unexpected  result  is  one  that  leads  to  important  antiquarian  conse- 
quences,— not  only  exciting  wonder  at  the  confirmation  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
bringing  our  feelings  back  to  immediate  contact  with  those  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood,  but  as  helping  among  other  facts  to  determine  the  course  of  the 
ancient  walls,  since  these  ashes  must  have  been  thrown  beyond  the  wall. — 
Yours,  &c. 

"James  Finn." 

The  insertion  of  the  above  letter  in  the  Athenceum  called  forth  the  following — 

The  VaUey  of  the  -4«Aea.—- Referring  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Finn,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Consul  at  Jerusalem,  whose  courtesy  and  hospitable  kindness  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  share,  I  beg  to  make  one  or  two  remarks. 

I  visited  Palestine  in  1852,  it  having  beforehand  been  mutuallj^  arranged 
with  Dr.  Robinson  that  I  should  meet  Mm  there,  and  accompany  him  on  his 
journey.  Finding,  when  I  reached  the  country,  that  our  plans  and  objects  did 
not  comcide,  I  gave  up  the  arrangement ;  and  thereafter  visited  almost  every 
place  of  interest,  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,^'  accompanied  only  by  my  Arab 
attendants. 

While  at  Jerusalem,  some  remarks  of  my  friend  Mr.  Caiman,  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society's  Hospital  there,  in  reference  to  the  mounds  to  the  west  of  the 
Damascus  Gate,  suggested  the  probability  of  the  view  referred  to  in  Mr.  Finn's 
letter.  I  proceeded,  in  company  with  Mr.  Caiman,  carefully  to  examine  the 
mounds ;  believing  that  if  I  were  correct  in  supposing  that  they  were  the  ashes 
of  the  ancient  temple  sacrifices,  proof  to  that  effect  might  probably  be  found. 

Digging,  both  at  the  top  and  near  the  base  of  the  mr^est  heap,  I  was  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  whole  seemed  homogeneous,  thereTbehig  no  earth,  stones, 
pottery,  or  rubbish  of  other  kind  apparently  mixed  with  the  grey-blue  mould. 
This  seemed  unfavourable  to  the  popular  idea  of  l^eir  being  formed  from  soap- 
boilers' ashes.  Continuing  to  dig,  I  was  greatly  interested  soon  to  find  among  the 
ashes,  (wluch  appeared  to  me  to  be  ammaly  though  I  never  have  had  them  ana- 
lyzed) small  portions  of  bone,  still  strengthening  my  belief  that  I  was  surrounded 
by  the  remains  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  Israel  during  a  thousand  years.  But 
the  proof  appeared  to  amount  to  demonstration  when  I  discovered,  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  surface,  fragments  of  bone  sufficiently  large  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  kind  of  animal  to  which  they  belonged.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  num- 
ber of  specimens,  among  which  is  one,  three  inches  long,  evidently  the  leg-bone 
of  a  sheep  or  lamb ;  another,  a  fragment  of  the  skull  or  nose-bone;  and  two 
others,  fragments  of  ribs,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  mistake  for  any  other 
but  the  same  animal.  The  first  mentioned  of  those  specimens  has  marks,  in 
some  parts,  of  having  been  charred  or  blackened  by  the  action  of  the  fire. 

Bince  I  returned  from  the  East,  I  have  frequently,  both  privately  and  in 
public,  mentioned  the  above  circumstances,  and  my  intention  to  have  tne  ashes 
analyzed,  that  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  they  consisted  chiefly  of  animal 
matter.  Further  inquiry  on  this  point  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  analysis 
of  Dr.  Roth,  as  stated  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Finn. 

While  upon  the  spot,  I  was  also  struck  with  the  light  which  the  position  of 
those  mounds  seemed  to  throw  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  ancient  course 
of  the  city  wall.  It  seemed  to  confirm  the  theory  of  Dr.  Robinson,  that  instead 
of  running  considerably  toithm  the  present  city  boundary,  as  is  contended  for 
by  those  who  maintain  the  authenticity  of  the  so  called  Hdly  Places, — ^the 
ancient  wall  must  have  rtm  considerably  to  the  westward  of  the  present  Damas- 
cus Gate,  it  being  most  probable  that  the  ashes  would  be  deposited  immediately 
outside  the  wall,  and  not  carried  so  far  from  it  as  the  heaps  are  now  found. 

If  these  ideas  be  correct,  do  they  not  seem  to  throw  light  also  upon  an 
expression, — ^to  which  I  am  not  aware  any  definite  meaning,  as  to  the  locality, 
has  ever  been  attached, — in  the  boundaries  of  the  city  reierred  to  in  Jeremiah 
xxxi.  40  ?— "  the  valley  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  of  the  ashes,"  K  by  "  the  valley 
of  the  dead  bodies  "  is  meant  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  it  seems  likely,  from  the 
connexion  of  the  passage,  that  by  *'  the  valley  of  the  ashes,"  is  meant  the 
locality  where  the  ashes  are  now  fotmd.     It  is  not  improbable  that  anciently, 
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when  the  waU  im  eloBe  by,  there  was  a  descent  outside  to  the  westward,  aocount- 
ing  for  the  expression  vcM&y,  the  hollow  now  being  filled  up  or  levelled  by  the 
aocnmolated  mblnsh  of  the  city's  "  long  desolations/' 

While  I  am  glad  that  the  attention  of  others  has  been  directed  to  this  inter- 
esting matter,  I  trust  that  it  may  not  seem  uncalled  for  thus  to  advert  to  it,  that 
I  may  not  seem  to  be  entering  into  other  men's  labours,  should  I  ever  be  able  to 
publish  notes  of  my  journey. 

I  am,  &c.,  WiLUAM  DiCKSov. 

20,  George  Square,  Edinbargh,  April  24. 

Ths  Samaritan  Pentateuch, — In  a  little  while,  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
old  priest's  house,  who  lives  close  by  the  synagogue ;  and  we  found  him  and  a 
few  other  persons,  sitting  cross-legged,  and  smoking,  in  the  court  or  vestibule 
before  the  door  of  their  house  of  worship.  After  some  little  conversation  with 
reference  to  our  object,  and  after  settling  the  important  matter  of  keeping  on 
our  boots  while  within  the  synagogue,  we  were  admitted  into  a  moderate-sized 
room,  covered  with  straw  mats  on  the  floor,  and  offering  nothing  worthy  of 
mention  in  regard  to  its  arrangement  or  its  contents.  The  venerable  rabbi,  who 
was  present,  shewed  us  at  first  a  number  of  old  books  and  manuscripts  which 
he  had,  keeping  back  the  only  one  that  we  really  cared  to  see,  as  if  to  enhance 
its  value  and  consequence  in  our  eyes.  As  we  were  a  little  impatient,  having  no 
time  to  lose,  we  prevailed  upon  the  old  gentleman  to  bring  out  the  great  trea- 
sure for  our  inspection.  It  proved  to  be  a  large  roU,  kept  in  a  brass  case,  and 
adorned  with  various  costly  coverings  of  crimson  silk,  and  letters  embroidered 
in  gold.  We  examined  the  manuscript  with  aU  the  care  we  could,  and  noticed, 
besides  its  evident  air  of  antiquity,  that  it  is  written  in  columns  of  about  five 
by  fourteen  inches,  and  three  of  these  to  what  may  be  termed  a  page.  We  were 
permitted  to  touch  the  valuable  manuscript,  to  look  as  closely  as  we  choose  at 
the  various  peculiarities  which  it  possesses,  the  colour  of  the  ink,  the  size, 
shape,  and  character  of  the  alphabet,  the  arrangement  of  the  words  and  sen- 
tences, &c.,  and,  in  short,  to  enter  upon  anv  examination  which  our  time  or  our 
wishes  allowed.  The  old  rabbi  was  very  obliging  in  every  way,  and  in  answer 
to  our  enquiries  as  to  the  probable  age  of  the  manuscript  l>efore  us,  did  not 
scruple  to  declare  that  it  belonged  to  the  period  of  Moses  I  This  was  rather 
more  than  we  could  credit,  though  we  entertained  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  of  an  age  which  entitles  it  to  very  great  consideration  in 
Biblical  questions.  I  was  very  sorry  that  our  time  was  so  limited,  and  so  little 
opportunity  was  afforded  us  for  makmg  some  research  into  the  interesting  ques- 
tions connected  with  this  manuscript ;  but  we  had  no  alternative,  and  were 
compelled  to  bid  our  old  friend  adieu,  much  gratified  on  the  whole,  and  yet 
regretting  the  lack  of  those  things  which  we  had  not  in  our  power.  Tischen- 
dorf  visited  Nablus  five  years  ago,  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of  what  he 
saw  and  experienced.  As  his  name  is  distinguished  iu  matters  relating  to 
ancient  manuscripts,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  his 
TraveU  in  the  Eagt^  with  regard  to  this  relic  of  other  days : — "  I  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  alleged  exceedingly  ancient  manuscript,  which  is  said  to 
contain  a  statement  to  uie  effect  that  it  written  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Moses,  by  Abischua,  the  son  of  Phineas,  who  was  grandson  of  Aaron.  The 
rabbi  brought  us  a  tin  case,  within  which  lay  the  manuscript,  like  a  large  syna- 
gogue roll  of  parchment,  enveloped  in  a  costly  covering  of  crimson  silk,  with 
embroidered  golden  letters.  It  bears  undeniable  traces  of  antiquity.  I  examined 
the  parchment,  the  colour  of  the  ink,  the  system  of  the  lines,  the  punctuation, 
the  divisions  (none  of  which  have  initials),  and  the  characters,  as  well  as^  they 
could  be  examined  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Samaritan.  All  combine  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  manuscript  of  the  sixth  century.  Even  under  this  suppo- 
sition, it  necessarily  holds  a  very  distinguished  rank  among  aU  the  ancient 
parchment  codices  of  both  the  East  and  the  West.  With  respect  to  the  alleged 
statement,  it  may  not,  if  in  fact  it  exist,  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a 
transcript,  carelessly  copied  from  former  documents,  and  incorporated  in  it  as  a 
note  founded  on  a  remote  tradition.  Perhaps  this  Abischua  took  some  share  in 
writing  the  original  Pentateuch." — ^pencer^a  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land, 
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Nisroch  and  Nergal. — Syro-Egjrptian. —4priZ  10*^. — D.  W.  Camps  in  the 
chair.  1.  Mr.  Bonomi  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Assyrian  Divinity  Nisroch,"  illus- 
trated by  beautiful  drawings  of  the  eagle-headed  figure  from  Nineveh.  The 
argument  for  this  eagle-headed  figure  from  Nineveh  being  the  Assyrian  god 
Nisroch,  the  particular  divinity  of  Sennacherib,  the  God  of  Conquest  and 
Kapine,  is  supported  in  the  first  place,  by  the  letters  composing  the  name  of  the 
god,  the  word  niser  meaning  eagle,  or  vulture,  a  word  still  m^  use,  wherever 
Arabic  is  spoken,  to  designate  those  birds;  the  root  of  which  word  niser 
means  to  tear,  and  therefore  appHed  to  the  eagle  or  vulture  which  tears  its  food. 
The  last  letter,  viz.,  the  Tk)  or  the  (och)  is  presumed  to  mean  chief  or  lord,  which 
meaning  is  taken  from  otner  Chaldee  words  when  the  (k)  or  (och)  seems  to  require 
that  interpretation,  so  that  the  whole  word  would  mean  eagle-chief,  eagle-lord. 
But  taking  into  consideration  the  character  of  Sennacherib,  as  exhibited  in  his 
message  and  letter  to  Hezekiah,  and  also  the  character  of  the  monarchs  who 
preceded  him  on  the  throne  of  Assyria,  and  at  the  same  time  the  meaning  of 
the  word  composed  of  the  very  same  three  letters,  viz.,  k  s  b  in  the  Arabic 
tongue,  which  word  means  to  conquer,  or  to  subdue,  and  at  the  same  time,  also, 
the  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  figure  of  a  man  with  wings  and  the  head  of 
an  eagle,  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  the  city  of  Sennacherib,  it  became 
highly  presumable  that  this  figure  was  a  representation  of  the  god  Nisroch,  the 
particular  god  of  Sennacherib,  in  whose  temple  he  was  murdered  by  two  of  his 
sons.  2.  Dr.  Benisch,  "  On  the  Cuthite  Idol,  Nergal,"  remarked,  that  if  the  wor- 
ship of  Malek  Taus,  or  King  Cock,  can  be  considered,  as  advocated  bjr  Mr.  Ains- 
worth,  as  an  essential  and  ancient  characteristic  of  the  Izedis,  then:  existence 
may,  from  rabbinical  sources,  be  traced  back  to  a  high  antiquity.  For  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  Treatise,  Sanhedrim  (foHo  63,  p.  2),  offers  the  following 
explanation  of  2  Kings,  chap.  xvii.  v.  30,  which  states  that  the  men  of  Kuth 
made  Nergal  their  god.  And  what  was  it?  A  cock.  This  explanation  is 
adopted  by  Jewish  Bu)lical  commentators  of  very  high  authority  t«  toco,  such  as 
Kashi,  David  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  and  several  others.  Now,  whether  the  view 
of  the  Talmud  be  correct  or  not,  it  shews  that  at  the  latest,  in  the  sixth  century 
(at  the  period  of  the  compilation  of  that  work),  the  worship  of  the  cock  was 
known  and  ascribed  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  Another  rabbinical  aUusion  to 
the  cock,  as  connected  with  the  evil  principle,  is  the  following,  which  is  taken 
from  the  same  Talmud  Treatise,  Beracoth  (fol.  6,  p.  2).  ^^  He  that  wisheth  to 
know  them  (the  evil  spirits),  let  him  take  sieved  ashes  and  lay  them  on  the  bed, 
and  in  the  morning  he  wiU  perceive  thereon  footsteps  of  a  cock."  I  may  add, 
that  the  term  taus  is  occasionally  found  in  rabbinical  writings,  where  it  is 
spelled  cniB,  and  signifies,  like  the  TAOS,  peacock.  3.  Mr.  Ainsworth  exhibited, 
in  further  proof  of  the  worship  of  the  cock  among  the  Babylonians,  or  people 
contemporary  with  them,  as  in  the  present  day  is  the  case  among^  the  Izedis, 
two  drawings,  one  of  a  gem  obtained  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Babylon,  being  an  agate 
cone,  upon  the  base  of  which  is  engraved  a  winged  priest  or  deity,  standing  in 
an  attitude  of  prayer  before  a  cock  on  an  altar ;  another  of  a  cylinder  in  the 
British  Museum,  upon  which  is  represented  a  similar  subject.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
also  made  some  remarks  upon  the  Cuthian  and  Persian,  as  also  the  Syro- Arabian 
or  Semitic  roots  of  the  word  Nergal,  the  first  syllable  signifying  in  both  fire 
or  light. 

Biblical  Accounts  of  Syria. — Syro-Egyptian,  May  8th. — Dr.  W.  Camps  in  the 
chair.  1.  Mr.  Sharpe  read  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Syria,  formed  by  the 
help  of  the  sUght  notices  of  that  country  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 
On  many  points  of  geography  the  writer^s  opinion  were  new.  He  placed  the 
little  kingdom  of  Zobah  between  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  and  identified  the 
city  of  Berothai  with  Beyrut.  He  placed  Mesopotamia,  or  Aram  of  the  Kivers, 
rather  to  the  north  of  its  usual  place  in  the  maps,  understanding  by  that  name, 
not  the  desert  country  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  Xenophon 
calls  Arabia,  but  the  fertile  country,  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous  branches  of 
those  two  rivers,  to  the  north  of  the  Chaboras.  He  thought  that  the  Israelite 
town  of  Beth-rehob  was  so  named  after  Rehob  the  Syrian  king,  who  held  that 
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part  of  Palestine,  and  that  the  trihe  of  Ashea  was  so  named  in  consequence  of 
Its  Syrian  or  Assyrian  population,  not  after  any  son  of  Jacob.  2.  Mr.  Harle 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  Idol  Nergal,"  made  and  probably  worshipped  by  the  men 
of  Oath,  mentioned  in  2  Kings  XTii.  30.  Mr.  Harle  argued  that  the  Cutheans 
were  a  very  early  race,  widely  extended  and  powerful.  That  from  Assyria  they 
extended  to  India,  China,  Arabia  Petrea,  and  Abyssinia — that  the  Pythian  s 
were  descendants  of  Cuth — ^that  the  names  of  many  places  in  India  identified 
them  as  being  founded  by  the  Cuthites,  also  that  the  names  of  some  of  the  gods 
of  India  were  corrupted  forms  of  the  name  of  their  ancestor  Cuth.  That  the 
word  Neraal  in  its  elements  was  to  be  found  in  old  Persian,  Ner  (male).  Gal  (a 
cock).  "Hiat  the  rabbins  agreed  that  Nergal  was  a  cock  under  some  form.  That 
the  word  Tamegal  of  the  Targum — a  word  including  all  the  elements  of  the  word 
Nergal — was  used  generally  to  signify  the  cock — ^that  it  was  a  Talmudical  word 
derived  from  some  ^nguage  coniate  with  the  Hebrew.  That  on  several  Baby- 
lonian cylinders  the  cock  was  clearly  seen  (Mr.  Harle  exhibited  several  impres- 
sions from  Babylonian  cylinders  brought  over  by  Mr.  Layard).  And  lastly, 
that  as  the  Izedis  still  worship  the  Evu  spirit  under  the  symbol  of  a  cock,  it  is 
probable  that  their  worship  is  allied  with,  or  a  remnant  of,  the  worship  of  the 
men  of  Cuth.  3.  Dr.  Jolowicz  read  some  notes  on  the  philological  and  archsBO- 
logical  bearing  of  the  question.  In  the  philological  part  ne  agreed  that  the  word 
Nergal  signified  a  cock,  an  opinion  which  he  said  received  additional  confirma- 
tion from  the  circumstance  that  the  god  worshipped  by  the  Izedis  in  the  present 
day  is  represented  hj  a  cock  on  a  candlestick.  The  doctor  believed  the  word  to 
be  not  Syriac  but  Hebrew,  a  compound  of  two  words,  signif;^ff  the  rise  of 
mom,  because  the  cock  heralds  the  dawn.  In  the  archssological  part  of  the 
subject,  the  learned  world  agree  that  Nergal  was  the  symbol  of  Mercury  or 
Mars,  from  the  combative  propensitv  of  the  bird.  Dr.  Jolowicz  conceives  that 
the  Cuthim  worshipped,  through  the  medium  of  the  cock,  Nergal,  the  god 
Moloch,  and  that  their  worship  was  in  all  respects  a  Molochcult,  comprising  the 
sacrifice  of  children,  &c.  The  Talmud  classified  the  cock  amongst  the  demons, 
because  of  its  lustful  propensities.  The  Doctor  also  believed  the  word  Moloch 
to  be  discernible  in  the  Malik  Taus,  or  deified  cock,  of  the  Izedis.  The  Assy- 
rian coins  shew  the  representation  of  Dagon  with  Nergal  (the  fish  and  the  cock) 
together,  representing  the  worship  of  Moloch,  combined  with  another  sufficiently 
known  bv  its  immored  tendencies,  and  probably  symbolized  in  a  fish,  because  of 
its  fecunoity 

Antiquities  of  Sidon, — A  letter  has  appeared  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Ckymmerce  from  Beirut  in  Syria,  which  is  of  such  intrinsic  interest  that  we  insert 
it  in  full : — 

On  the  19th  of  January  last,  some  men  were  digging  for  more  hid  treasure 
in  an  ancient  cemetery  on  the  plain  of  Sidop,  called  Mughorat  Tttbloon^  when  at 
the  depth  of  about  twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  and  near  the  walls  of  an  ancient 
edifice,  they  uncovered  a  earoophagua,  upon  the  lid  of  which  there  is  a  long 
Phoenician  inscription.  The  lid  is  of  a  blue-black  marble,  intensely  hard,  and 
taking  a  very  fine  polish.  The  lid  is  eight  feet  long,  by  four  feet  wide.  The 
upper  end  is  wrought  into  the  figure  of  a  female  head  and  shoulders,  of  almost 
a  giant  size.  The  features  are  Egyptian,  with  large,  full,  almond-shaped  eyes, 
the  nose  flattened,  and  lips  remarkably  thick,  and  somewhat  after  the  negro 
mould.  The  whole  countenance  is  smiling,  agreeable,  and  expressive,  beyond 
anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  disinterred  monuments  of  Egypt  or  Nineveh. 
The  hcM-dress  resembles  that  which  appears  in  Egyptian  figures,  while  on 
each  shoulder  there  is  the  head  of  some  bird,  a  dove  or  pigeon,  and  the  bosom 
is  covered  by  what  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  cape,  with  a  deep  fringe  as  of  lace. 

On  the  hd,  below  the  figure  head,  is  the  inscription,  consistmg  of  twenty- 
two  long  lines,  closely  written.  The  letters  are  m  perfect  preservation,  and 
can  be  read  with  the  utmost  ease  and  accuracy,  and  the  whole  forms  by  far  the 
longest  and  most  perfect  inscription  yet  discovered  in  this  most  ancient  language 
and  character.  It  appears  to  be  mainly  a  genealogical  history  of  the  person 
buried  in  the  sarcophagus,  who,  as  it  appears,  was  a  King  of  Sidon.    The  names 
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of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  the  weU-known  gods  of  the  Sidonians,  occur  repeatedly 
in  these  inscriptions.  Some  of  the  words  are  Hebrew,  as  meiek^  king ;  while 
the  forms  of  some  of  the  letters  are  so  much  like  those  of  the  ancient  Greek,  as 
at  once  to  indicate  the  relationship.  Letters  were  invented  by  the  Phoenicians. 
Here  we  seem  to  see  l^em  dropping  from  their  hands  in  the  first  casting.  I 
hare  a  copy  of  the  inscription  before  me,  with  the  figure  head,  taken  with  great 
accuracy  Tby  the  pen  of  a  young  Arab,  which  could  hardly  be  exceeded  by  photo- 
graphy or  lithography.  I  wish  I  could  forward  it  to  you  to  be  used  in  your 
paper.  It  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  in  Sidon,  and  is  the  more  valuable  from 
the  fact  that,  at  present,  additional  copies  cannot  be  taken.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Thompson,  an  intelligent  American  missionary  at  Sidon,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bmith,  of  Beirut,  who  is  engaged  in  translating  the  whole  Bible  into  Arabic, 
have  mainly  mastered  the  inscription,  reading  une  after  line  with  little  labour 
and  embarrassment,  and  bringing  out  the  evident  and  satisfactory  meaning,  and 
thus  holding  intercourse,  if  not  with  men  before  the  Flood,  if,t  least  with  those 
who  lived  far  back  into  the  neighbourhood  of  that  period.  Copies  have  also 
been  sent  to  some  of  the  literati  of  Europe,  from  whom,  in  connexion  with  the 
labours  of  the  American  scholars  I  have  nan^ed,  a  perfect  translation  may  soon 
be  expected.  In  the  mean  time  a  controversy  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  discovered  monument,  between  the  English  and  French  Consuls  in 
this  place— one  having  made  a  contract  with  the  owner  of  the  land,  by  which 
he  was  entitled  to  whatever  he  should  discover  in  it ;  and  the  other  having  en- 
gaged an  Arab  to  dig  for  him,  who  came  upon  the  sarcophagus  in  the  other 
consul's  limits,  or,  as  the  Califomians  would  say,  within  his  *^  claim."  Both 
are  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  it  at  any  cost,  with  the  intention  of  sending  it 
to  London  or  Paris,  to  be  added  to  the  previous  monuments  and  relics,  which 
have  been  gathered  there  from  the  wrecks  of  all  nations  and  all  ages.  The 
Turkish  governor  of  Sidon,  in  this  state  of  the  matter^  has  closed  up  the  ground, 
and  mrotected  it  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  while  the  question  is  before  the  courts. 
Mr.  Thompson  informs  me,  that  in  the  process  of  tne  diggings,  the  men  opened 
large  and  elegant  rooms  cut  out  of  the  solid  rockt  ^^^  ^^  which  he  had  entered 
and  examined,  and  which  could  be  hardly  les9  than  30  feet  square  by  15  in 
height,  the  ornamental  work  of  which  wa«  of  the  highest  finish.  As  soon  as 
the  lawsuit  is  ended  and  the  ground  opened  affain,  I  intend  at  once  to  go  to 
Sidon,  and  obtain  by  personal  examination  iSi  the  particulars  relating  to  this 
and  other  recent  discoveries  in  the  place.  When  a  perfect  translation  of  the 
inscription  is  made,  you  may  expect  to  receive  it. 

Present  Beligious  Condition  of  Palestine, — The  variety  or  confusion  of  reli- 
gious persuasions  in  the  population  of  Jerusalem  is  curious  to  behold.  Among 
the  18,000  or  20,000  inhabitants,  there  are  disciples  of  almost  every  religion  on 
the  globe ;  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Abys- 
sinians,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  Dirusian  Idolaters,  &o,,  &c.  Jerusalem,  the 
ancient  city  of  God,  is  become  a  vast  caravansary,  in  which  all  confessions,  all 
religious  rites,  seek  a  refuge.  The  variety  of  languages  is  equally  great.  The 
Divine  service  is  alternately  celebrated  in  English,  German,  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  &c.  It  is  a  Babel.  There  is  probably  no  place  on  the 
earth  where  so  many  and  so  heterogeneous  elements  can  be  found.  This  fact 
renders  evangelization  difficult.  The  people  must  be  divided  into  small  congre- 
gations, and  the  missionaries  must  preach  in  severed  languages.  It  also  forms 
an  obstacle  to  establishing  large  schools. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem  has  recently  suffered  great  calamities.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Constantinople  is  favourably  disposed  toward  the  Christians,  and  wisely 
tolerates  the  different  communions;  but  the  pachas  and  subaltern  Turkish 
officers  commit  acts  of  oppression  and  cupidity.  They  try  to  excite  contention 
between  Christians  of  different  sects,  in  order  to  sentence  some  to  heavy  fines, 
and  to  sell  their  good  offices  to  others  at  the  highest  price.  With  money,  the 
guilty  may  escape  with  impunity.  Without  money,  the  innocent  do  not  even 
obtain  justice.  Palestine  has  also  been  visited  by  two  terrible  scourges — the 
small  pox,  and  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions.     During  one  winter,  from  1500 
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to  1800  of  its  18,000  or  20,000  inhabitants  were  swept  off  by  small  pox.  And 
at  the  same  moment  famine  was  making  sad  havoc  amono;  the  survivors.  **  It 
was  a  heart-rending  spectacle,"  says  Mr.  Gobat,  '*  to  see  hundreds  of  famished 
persons  presenting  the  hand  for  alms.  .  .  And  now  if  you  ask  me  of  what  moral 
benefit  have  these  calamities  been  to  the  people  in  general,  I  am  obliged  to 
reply,  none  whatever.  When  once  the  moral  nature  of  man  has  been  completely 
degraded  by  superstition  and  its  usual  companion,  vice,  the  judgments  of  Gk)d, 
instead  of  softening  the  heart  and  awakening  the  conscience,  seem  to  have  no 
other  result  than  to  prepare  the  man  for  even  severer  dispensations."  Notwith- 
standing so  many  obstacles,  Mr.  Gobat  and  his  worthy  fellow-labourers  ceased 
not  their  labours  among  the  Jews.  . . 

Jerusalem  is  not  the  only  place  in  Palestine  in  which  Protestantism  has 
pitched  her  tent.  The  city  of  Nazareth  contains  a  congregation  of  between  60 
and  70  proselytes,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Klein;  and  if  a  proper  edifice 
were  built,  their  number  would  greatly  increase.  The  Franciscan  monks, 
established  in  this  town,  have  violently  opposed  the  Reformed  doctrines,  and 
have  tried  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  Turkish  authorities  against  the  Pro- 
testants. Happily  their  perfidious  intrigues  have  failed ;  and  many  influential 
members  of  the  Greek  church  have  openly  dechured  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
evangelical  religion.  .  .  .  The  Mohammedan  race  is  on  the  decline,  and  cannot 
long  keep  the  provinces  which  it  has  conquered.  Romanism  in  its  turn  inspires 
scorn  or  disgust  by  its  superstitions.  And  if  Protestantism  perseveringly  ad- 
vances in  the  way  on  which  it  has  entered,  we  shall  see  the  truth  flourishing 
and  reigning- in  those  holy  places  which  heard  it  for  the  first  time  annoimced  by 
Him  who  is  the  "  Light  of  the  world." — New  York  Observer. 

Colonel  Bawlvnaon^s  Hesearches, — The  Overland  8vmmary  of  the  Oriental 
ChrislMin  Spectator  for  Ma;^,  just  received,  contains  so  full  and  connected  an 
account  of  the  present  position  of  the  discoveries  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  that 
we  give  it  entire. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
held  in  its  Libraiy,  on  Saturday,  the  7th  April,  1855,  for  the  reception  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Rawlinson,  C.  B.,  and  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  viva  voce 
account  of  his  latest  Researches  and  Discoveries  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia, — 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Elphinstone,  having  taken  the  chair,  introduced  Col. 
Rawlinson  to  the  meeting,  and  called  upon  him  to  oblige  the  Society  by  giving 
some  account  of  his  late  most  interesting  researches  in  Mesopotamia. 

Col.  Rawlinson  having  been  solicited  to  communicate  to  the  meeting  a  brief 
description,  viva  voce^  of  the  results  of  recent  discovery  in  Assyria  and  Babylo- 
nia, proceeded  to  comply  with  the  request.  He  pointed  out,  however,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  address,  that  the  subject  was  too  large  to  be  handled  with 
effect  within  the  limit  of  time  allowed  to  hmi ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  follow 
out  an  enquiry  which  involved  the  restoration  of  the  history  of  Western  Asia 
from  the  Patnarchial  ages  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  in  a  single  hour's  discussion — 
and  that  he  should  therefore  confine  himself  to  the  mere  heads  of  the  arguments 
in  general  matters ;  reserving  all  particular  description  for  those  salient  points 
where  cuneiform  research  came  in  contact  with  scripture  history,  and  where  the 
means  were  thus  afforded  of  illustrating  and  verifymg  the  inspired  writings  of 
the  Jews. 

He  exhibited  on  the  table  a  collection  of  antiquities,  which  he  had  lately 
obtained  in  Chaldea,  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  which  he  was  now  conveying 
to  England  for  deposit  in  the  British  Museum.  They  were  arranged  in  three 
different  classes,  and  were  intended  to  illustrate  three  distinct  periods  of  history. 
The  most  ancient  class  was  Chaldean;  the  second  was  Assyrian;  and  the 
third  was  Babylonian.  The  Chaldean  class  consisted  of  relics  found  at  the 
primitive  capitals  of  Southern  Chaldea,  which  are  now  represented  by  the  ruins 
of  Mugheir  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees),  of  Warka  (Erech  of  Genesis),  of  JSenkereh 
(Enasar  of  Genesis),  of  Mffer  (Accad)  and  the  neighbouring  sites.  Among  the 
relics  were  stamps  of  the  cuneiform  legends  impressed  on  the  bricks  of  the 
ancient  palaces  and  temples,  a  number  of  inscribed  cones  of  baked  clay,  and  a 
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small  tablet  of  black  marble,  bearing  a  well  preserved  legend  in  tbe  ancient 
hieratic  character ;  and  the  period  to  which  the  relics  belonged  was  stated  to 
extend  from  about  the  twentieth  to  the  thirteenth  century  b.c.  In  proof  of 
such  antiquity,  Col.  Rawlinson  referred  to  the  brick  legends  of  one  of  the  Chal- 
dean kings,  Ismi-Dagon  by  name,  and  shewed  that  b^  a  series  of  dates, 
fortunately  preserved  upon  the  Assyrian  monuments,  the  mterval  between  this 
monarch  and  Sennacherib  was  determined  to  be  1160  years,  so  that  the  former 
king  must  have  ascended  the  throne  of  Chaldea  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  b.c.  But  Ismi-Dagon  was  not  the  first  monarch  of  his  line. 
Relics  had  been  obtained  of  several  of  his  predecessors,  one  of  whom  ytba 
named  Kvdur-mapulay  ^'  the  rava^er  of  Syria,''  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  this 
epithet  naturally  suggested  an  identity  with  the  Chedorlaomer  of  scripture. 
The  latter  form  indeed  seemed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Kuddur-d-Ahmar,  or 
**  Kudur  the  Red,"  and  to  refer  to  the  king's  Semitic  nationality,  a  conflict  of 
races  at  that  time  having  pervaded  the  East,  and  the  Scytman  or  Cushite 
oborigines  being  termed  "  the  black,'!  while  the  Semitic  invaders  were  distin- 
guished as  "  the  red."  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  follow  the  primitive 
Chaldean  line  in  any  detail,  as  the  names  were  throughout  unknown  in  history  ; 
but  it  was  stated  that  a  list  had  been  obtained  of  above  twenty  of  these  mo- 
narchs  from  the  various  ruins  on  the  lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  hopes 
were  held  out  that  as  materials  accumulated,  all  the  names  might  be  classined 
and  connected,  if  not  in  a  genealogical  series,  at  any  rate  in  a  dynastic 
succession. 

It  was  next  explained  that  the  second  class  of  relics,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  tablets  of  "  terra  cotta,"  belonged  to  the  Assyrian  period,  which  extended 
from  the  thirteenth  century  b.c.  to  the  capture  of  Nineveh  in  about  b.c.  626,  and 
that  to  this  chronological  division  belonged  all  those  specimens  of  Assyrian  art, 
which  had  recently  attracted  the  admiration  of  Europe.  There  seemed  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  during  the  long  period  of  Chaldean  supremacy,  Assyria  occu- 
pied a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  civil  polity  of  the  East.  The  primeval 
rulers  of  the  country  whose  names  had  been  round  impressed  in  rude  characters 
on  the  bricks  of  the  earliest  Northern  Capital  (now  called  Kileh  Shergdt^  had 
never  assumed  the  regal  title,  nor  among  the  territorial  epithets  whicn  the 
Chaldean  monarchs  catalogued  on  their  monuments,  was  the  expression  *'*'  King 
of  Assyria"  to  be  met  with.  Works  of  art  anterior  to  the  thirteenth  century 
B.C.  were  absolutely  unknown  upon  the  upper  Tigris,  and  the  inference  therefore 
seemed  to  be  that,  although  the  Assyrians  had  imported  from  Chiddea  in  the 
very  earliest  times  the  use  of  letters  and  the  rudiments  of  civilization,  the 
country  had  not  attaijied  to  any  political  consequence,  until  the  Soulliem 
Monarchy  had  ceased  to  exist.  At  the  same  time  it  was  not  probable  that  the 
Assyrians,  like  the  Persians  of  a  later  age,  had* made  a  sudden  stride  from 
dependence  to  universal  dominion.  Of  the  early  kings  little  had  been  preserved 
beyond  the  names ;  but  we  had  fortunately  the  detailed  annals  of  a  monarch, 
named  Tiglath-Pileser  (the  First),  who  ascended  the  throne  at  least  160  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  even  at  that  late  period  Babylonia 
had  not  become  subject  to  Ass3nia.  On  the  contrary,  Merodach-adan-'CJcki,  the 
kinff  of  Babylonia,  contemporary  with  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  had  in  about  b.c.  1110, 
attamed  a  great  victory  over  the  armies  of  Nineveh,  and  had  carried  off  the 
Assyrian  gods  as  trophies  to  Babylon  ;  but  the  Assyrian  army  although  checked 
to  the  south,  had  already  penetrated  to  the  north  far  beyond  the  range  of 
Taurus,  and  to  the  west  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  most  interesting 
result,  indeed,  which  was  obtained  from  the  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I,  was 
the  light  thrown  by  that  monarch's  wars  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  ethno- 
graphical distribution  of  Western  Asia  in  the  twelfth  century  b.c.  It  appeared 
at  that  time  that  Northern  S3nia  and  the  great  Plateau  of  Anatolia  were 
peopled  by  Scythian  nations,  while  Southern  Syria  was  dependent  upon  Egypt 
(the  Casluchim  or  Kasmonians,  who  according  to  scripture  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Philistines,  being  the  dominant  trit^),  and  the  Aramean  stock  was 
confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  The  Jews  must  have 
been  then  living  under  the  rule  of  the  judges,  and  were  probably  confounded 
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by  the  Assyrians  with  the  other  scattered  Semite  colonies,  who  acknowledged 
the  Khasmonian  supremacy. 

The  most  brilliant  period  of  Jewish  history — ^that  is  the  age  of  David  and 
Solomon — ^unfortunately  admitted  of  no  illustration  from  the  Assyrian  annals. 
The  contemporaiT  monarchs  of  Nineveh  were  occupied  with  the  building  of 
cities  and  the  adornment  of  their  palaces  and  temples,  or  with  expeditions 
among  the  northern  mountains;  but  they  were  hardly  yet  strong  enough  to 
provoke  a  contest  with  the  organized  armies  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  It  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century  b.c.,  shortly  after  the  building  of  Sama- 
ria, that  the  Assyrians  first  undertook  the  subjugation  of  the  countnes  on  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  extinction  of  the  empire,  the  annals 
of  Nineveh,  running  in  a  parallel  line  with  Jewish  history,  presented  a  series  of 
notices,  which  established  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  the  authenticity  of 
the  Hebrew  scriptures.  The  geographical  names  which  occurred  in  the  Bible 
were  also  found  in  the  inscriptions.  The  names  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  of  Damascus  and  of  Nineveh,  were  given  in  the  two  independent 
accounts  under  the  same  forms,  in  the  same  order  of  succession,  and  with  the 
same  chronological  relations.  The  same  events  even  were  described,  with  that 
mere  variation  of  colouring  which  was  due  to  national  feeling. 

In  the  earliest  expedition  into  Syria  of  this  period,  that  undertaken  by 
AB8hur-uckar-hal,  the  builder  of  the  North  West  Palace  at  Nimrud,  early  in  the 
ninth  century  b.o.,  the  Assyrians  did  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  Jews, 
though  they  overran  the  whole  country  as  far  south  as  Damascus,  and  even 
exacted  tribute  from  the  maritime  cities  of  PhoBuicia.  The  succeeding  king, 
8ilifna-rith^  fought  several  battles  with  Ben  Hadad,  and  after  the  dethronement 
of  the  latter  with  the  usurper  Hazael,  while  he  also  received  rich  presents  from 
Jehu,  who  is  called  in  the  mscriptions  the  son  of  Omri  from  having  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Samaria.  The  annals  of  the  next  king,  8homa8ph%dy  extended  but  to 
four  years,  during  which  the  wars  of  the  Assyrians  were  confined  to  Asia 
Minor  and  Babylonia,  and  of  his  successor,  Phtuukh  (the  Pid  of  scripture  and 
^oX^X  of  t^6  LXX).,  no  strictly  historical  record  had  yet  been  found.  The  inter- 
esting fSftct,  however,  had  been  discovered  that  this  king  married  a  foreign 
princess  of  the  name  of  Sammurcmiit  (or  Semiramis),  and  that  having  lost  his 
throne  by  a  domestic  revolution  to  a  stranger  of  the  name  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
(the  Second),  the  upper  royal  line  of  Assyria,  after  a  dynastic  rule  of  626  years, 
terminated  hi  his  person,  all  this  minutely  agreeing  with  the  fragments  of 
Assyrian  history  preserved  to  us  by  the  Greeks.  From  the  death  or  dethrone- 
ment of  Pul  commenced  the  second  or  lower  Assyrian  line,  the  epoch  being 
marked  in  Babylonian  history  as  the  era  of  Nabonassor,  and  dating  from  b.c. 
774.  Of  Tiglath-I^eser,  the  first  king  of  the  lower  dynasty,  annals  had  been 
found  extending  to  his  17  years,  and  among  his  tributaries  were  many  names 
which  were  of  interest  from  scriptural  association,  such  as  Menahem  of  Samaria, 
Bezin  of  Damascus,  Hiram  of  Tyre,  the  Kings  of  Byblos,  of  Casias,  of  Carche- 
mish,  of  Hamath,  and  even  a  Queen  of  the  Arabs,  who  seemed  to  have  reigned 
in  Idumea,  or  Arabia  Petr»a,  and  who  was  the  representative  in  regard  to  race 
and  station  of  the  famous  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  had  visited  Solomon  about  two 
and  a  half  centuries  before. 

According  to  scripture  history  Tiglath-Pileser  must  have  been  succeeded  by 
Shalmaneser,  a  name  which  had  not  yet  been  found  in  the  inscriptions,  but  which 
had  originally  headed,  it  was  believed,  certain  mutilated  tablets  recording  the 
wars  of  an  Assyrian  monarch  with  Hoshea  (? )  king  of  Samaria,  and  with  a  son 
of  Rezin  of  Damascus.  It  seemed  probable  that  as  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  had 
defaced  the  monuments  of  Pul,  whom  ne  supplanted,  so  Sargon,  who  was  again 
of  a  different  lineage,  and  who  gained  the  throne  of  Nineveh  in  b.o.  721,  had 
designedly  mutilated  the  records  of  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Shalmaneser,  who  were 
his  two  immediate  predecessors,  no  single  slab  belonging  to  these  kings  having 
been  ever  found,  either  in  a  perfect  state  or  in  its  original  position.  The  expla>- 
nation  offiared  of  this  period  of  history  was  that  Shalmaneser  had  succeeded  his 
father,  Tiglath-Pileser,  on  the  throne  of  Nineveh  about  b.c.  728, — that  he  laid 
siege  to  Samaria  in  724—23,  and  while  engaged  in  that  operation  was  surprised 
VOL.  I.  K  fe 
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by  the  rerelt  of  Sargon,  who  ultimately  drove  him  from  power  and  eBtabHshed 
himself  in  his  place  in  b.c.  721.  Sargon's  first  act  was  to  bring  the  siege  of 
Samaria  to  a  close,  and  the  acconnt  of  the  Samaritan  captivity  given  in  the 
inscriptions  corresponded  closely  with  that  preserved  in  scripture.  HaJah, 
Habor,  indeed,  and  the  river  of  Gozan,  where  the  expatriated  tribes  were  placed, 
and  which  had  been  so  variously  identified  by  geographers,  were  proved  Cry  the 
inscriptions  to  be  represented  "by  the  modem  Nimrud,  and  by  the  two  nvers, 
the  Khahoor  and  the  Mpqd&nivsy  the  latter  Greek  term  beins  a  mere  participial 
formation  of  Gozan,  whicn  was  the  original  Assyrian  name  of  the  city  of  ^rndtn. 
The  annals  of  Sareon  were  preserved  in  great  detail  and  were  replete  with 
notices  of  mnch  historical  interest.  His  wars  were  described,  with  Merodach 
Baladan,  the  king  of  Babylon,  with  the  kings  of  Ashdod,  of  Gaza,  of  Hamath, 
of  Oiurchemish,  and  of  many  other  Syrian  cities.  He  received  tribute  firom 
Pharoah  of  Egypt,  from  the  Queen  of  the  Arabs  and  her  confederate  the  chief 
of  Sheba  (or  the  Saboeans  who  at  that  period  dwelt  in  Edom).  There  was  a 
distinct  account,  moreover,  of  the  expedition  to  Cyprus  (which  was  referred  by 
the  Greeks  to  Shalmaneser) ;  and  Sargon's  memorial  tablet  had  been  discovered 
in  the  Island.  The  histo^  of  Western  Asia  indeed  at  the  close  of  the  eiehth 
century  b.c.,  was  given  in  the  most  elaborate  detail  in  the  inscriptions  of  ^or- 
sabad,  which  was  Sargon's  capital,  and  in  every  respect  was  found  to  coincide 
with  the  contemporary  annids  of  the  Jews.  Verifications  of  still  more  import- 
ance had  followed  from  the  discovery  of  the  annals  of  Sennacherib,  who 
succeeded  his  father  Sargon  in  b.c.  702.  His  wars  with  Dluloeus  of  Sidon,  and 
with  Merodach  BcJadan  and  his  sons,  were  in  near  accordance  with  the  notices 
of  the  Gh*eeks,  and  the  famous  Assyrian  expedition,  which  Sennacherib  led 
against  Hezekiah  of  Jerusalem,  as  given  in  the  native  annals,  coincided  in  all 
essential  points  (even  to  the  numl^rs  of  the  thirty  talents  of  gold  which  the 
Jewish  king  paid  as  a  peace-offering)  with  the  scriptural  record  of  the  event. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  monarch  of  Ass3nia  would  deliberately  chro- 
nicle his  discomfiture  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  his  disastrous  retreat  to 
Nineveh  ;  but  there  was  the  significant  admission  in  his  annals  that  he  did  not 
succeed  in  capturing  the  Jewish  capital,  and  this  was  sufScient  to  attest  the 
interposition  of  a  miraculous  power. 

Tne  annals  again  of  Esar  Uaddon,  who  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  aoout  b.c.  680,  were  of  almost  equal  interest.  He  warred  in 
Phoenicia,  in  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia,  in  Media,  in  Susiana,  and  in 
Babylonia.  He  sent  a  Queen  from  his  own  household  to  rule  over  the  Arabs  of 
Edom.  He  must  have  led  a  great  expedition  into  Africa,  for  he  assumed  the 
distinctive  title  of  **  Conqueror  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia."  Finally  he  obtained 
the  aid  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judea,  toother  with  that  of  most  of  the  other 
kings  of  S3nia,  in  constructing  a  magni&ent  palace  at  Sealah,  of  which  build- 
ing the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  south  and  west  comer  of  the  great 
Mount  of  Nimrud. 

The  son  of  Esar  Haddon,  who  was  named  Asahw-bam-hcd^  but  who  was^ 
almost  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  had  left  numerous  monuments  and  of  great 
value.  Mr.  Layard  had  excavated,  some  years  ago,  a  portion  of  one  of  this 
king's  palaces  at  Nineveh,  but  recently  a  far  more  periect  and  more  highly 
finished  building  of  the  same  king  had  oeen  discovered  in  another  part  of  the 
mound  of  Koyunjik,  The  sculptures  in  this  palace  were  of  tiie  very  highest 
class  of  Assyrian  art.  The  hunting  scenes,  indeed,  represented  on  the  wiuls  of 
some  of  the  chambers,  were  perfectly  beautiful  both  m  desigpn  and  execution, 
and  a  very  large  selection  of  these  had  been  made  for  the  Assyrian  gsdlery  in 
the  Britisn  Musuem.  In  illustration  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  some  figures 
of  dogs  in  **  terra  cotta"  were  exhibited,  which  had  been  discovered  in  a  cavity 
of  the  wall  on  removing  the  slabs  which  formed  the  wainscoting.  They  were 
models  apparently  of  the  favourite  lion-hounds  of  the  king,  the  figures  being 
painted  of  different  colours,  and  having  other  distinctive  marks,  whue  the  name 
of  each  dog,  generally  a  descriptive  epithet,  had  been  stamped  or  incised  upon 
the  clay.  / 

The  most  valuable  relics  however  of  the  time  of  ABshwr-ham-hal.  were  stated 
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to  be  the  inscribed  clay  tablets  of  baked  clay,  forming  portions  of  tho  royal 
library.  The  number  of  these  tablets  already  exhumed  could  not  be  less  tiian 
10,000,  and  they  appeared  to  embrace  every  branch  of  science  known  to  the 
ancient  Assyrians.  They  were  especially  valuable  in  affording  explanations  of 
the  Assyrian  system  of  writing,  one  class  of  them,  unfortunately  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  but  of  which  a  specimen  was  exhibited  at  the  table,  shewing  now  the 
original  pictorial  figures  had  been  degraded  to  characters,  while  others  contained 
tables  expressing  the  different  syllable  values  which  were  attached  to  each 
character,  and  a  third  class  aeain  presented  elaborate  lists  of  all  the  simple  and 
compound  ideographs  of  the  lang^ge  with  their  phonetic  equivalents.  Even 
with  the  important  help  of  these  explanatory  tables,  the  work  of  decipherment 
had  proceeded  slowly,  and  many  difficulties  still  remained  to  be  overcome,  but 
without  their  aid  it  was  observed  the  inscriptions  would  have  continued  to  the 
present  time  to  be  for  the  most  part  unintemgible. 

It  was  now  left  for  Col.  Rawlinson  to  refer  to  the  Babylonian  period  of 
history,  and  to  invite  the  meeting  to  examine  the  highly  important  and  original 
relics  of  this  period,  which  were  laid  out  upon  the  table.  The  last  king  of 
Nineveh,  Aasiur-ebtd-Uut,  of  whom  nothing  remained  but  a  few  bricks  with 
half  obliterated  legends,  had  been  probably  dispossessed  of  his  throne  by  the 
united  armies  of  the  Modes  and  Baoylonians  in  about  b.c.  625.  Nabopolassar, 
who  either  sent  or  led  the  expedition  against  Nineveh,  became  from  this  period 
the  lord  paramount  of  Western  Asia.  The  seat  of  his  empire  was  at  Babylon, 
which  he  strengthened  and  partially  rebuilt.  Many  tablets  had  been  found 
dating  from  different  periods  of  his  reign,  but  there  was  no  autographic  record, 
either  of  his  domestic  works,  or  of  his  foreign  conquests.  It  was  to  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  succeeded  him  in  b.c.  606,  and  who  reigned  for  forty- four 
years,  that  most  of  the  Babylonian  relics  belonged,  which  now  filled  the 
museums  of  Europe.  A  very  mteresting  discovery  had  been  recently  made  in 
regard  to  a  buildmg  erected  by  this  monarch,  the  particulars  of  which  were 
described  as  follows : — 

A  remarkable  ruin,  named  Bira  Nirmud^  and  situated  on  a  mound  in  the 
vicinity  of  Babylon,  had  long  been  an  object  of  curiosity  to  all  travellers  and 
antiquaries.  Tne  great  height  of  the  mound,  its  prodigious  extent,  and  its 
state  of  tolerable  preservation,  contrasting  so  favourably  with  the  shapeless 
heaps  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  very  generally  suggested  the  identity  of  the 
ruin  with  the  temple  of  Belus,  so  minutely  described  by  Herodotus,  and  as  there 
were  large  vitrified  masses  of  brickwork  on  the  summit  of  the  mound,  which 

E resented  the  appearance  of  having  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  intense 
eat,  conjectures  that  the  Birs  might  even  represent  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  destroyed  by  lightning  from  heaven,  had  not  been  unfrequently  hazarded 
and  believed.  To  resolve  the  many  interesting  questions  connected  with  this 
ruin.  Col.  Bawlinson  undertook  last  autumn  its  systematic  examination.  Expe- 
rimental trenches  were  opened  in  vertical  lines  from  the  summit  to  the  base, 
and  wherever  walls  were  met  with  they  were  laid  bare  by  horizontal  galleries 
being  run  along  them.  After  two  months  of  preliminary  excavation,  Col. 
Eawlinson  visited  the  works,  and  profitting  by  the  experience  acquired  in  his 

Srevious  researches,  he  was  able  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour's  examination  to 
etect  the  spots  where  the  commemorative  records  were  deposited,  and  to  extract, 
to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  Arabs,  from  concealed  cavities  in  the  walls,  the 
two  large  inscribed  cylinders  of  baked  clay  which  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting, 
and  wMch  were  now  in  as  fine  a  state  of  preservation  as  when  they  were 
deposited  in  their  hiding  place  by  Nebuchadnezzar  above  twenty-five  centuries 
ago.  From  these  cylinders  it  appeared  that  the  temple  had  been  originally 
built  by  the  king  merodach-adan-akhi  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  b.c., 
and  probably  in  celehnetion  of  his  victory  over  Tiglath-Pileser  I. ;  that  it  had 
subsequently  fallen  into  ruin,  and  had  been  in  conscjuence  subjected  to  a 
thorough  repair  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  about  b.c.  580.  The  curious  fact  was 
further  elicited,  that  it  was  named  the  ^*  Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,''  and 
that  it  had  been  laid  out  in  conformity  with  tne  Chaldean  Fhmetary  System, 
seven  stages  being  erected  one  above  the  other  according  to  the  order  of  the 
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0eyen  planets,  and  their  stages  being  coloored  after  the  hue  of  the  planets  to 
which  they  were  respectively  dedicated.  Thus  the  lower  stage  belonging  to 
i)atum  was  black ;  the  second  sacred  to  Jupiter  was  orange ;  the  third  or  that 
of  Mars  was  red ;  the  fourth  of  the  Sun,  golden ;  the  fifth  of  Venus,  white ;  the 
sixth  of  Mercury,  blue ;  and  the  seventh  of  the  Moon,  a  silvery  green.  In 
several  cases  these  colours  were  still  clearly  to  be  distin^shed,  the  appropriate 
hue  being  obtained  by  the  quality  and  burning  of  the  oricks,  and  it  was  thus 
ascertained  that  the  vitrified  masses  at  the  summit  were  the  result  of  design 
and  not  of  accident — ^the  sixth  stage  sacred  to  Mercury  having  been  subjected 
to  an  intense  and  prolonged  fire,  in  order  to  produce  the  blue  slag  colour,  which 
was  emblematical  of  that  planet.  It  further  appeared,  that  we  were  indebted 
to  this  peculiarity  of  construction  for  the  preservation  of  the  monument,  when 
so  many  of  its  sister  temples  had  utterly  perished,  the  blue  slag  cap  at  the 
summit  of  the  pile  resisting  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  holding  together  the 
lower  stages  which  would  otherwise  have  crumbled,  while  it  al^  aSbrded  an 
immovable  pedestal  for  the  upper  stage  and  for  the  shrine  which  probably 
crowned  the  pile.  The  only  other  point  of  interest  which  was  ascertained  from 
the  cylinders  was  that  the  temple  in  question  did  not  belong  to  Babylon,  but  to 
the  neighbouring  cit^  of  Borsippa,  the  title  of  Bira  hy^  wmch  it  is  now  known 
being  a  mere  abbreviation  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  city. 

Col.  RawUnson  now  adverted  to  the  famous  slab  of  Nebuchadnezzar  which  is 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  India  House ;  and  he  stated  that  it  contained  a 
description  of  the  various  works  executed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  and 
Borsippa,  which  so  nearly  corresponded  with  the  account  of  Berosus  quoted  by 
Josephus,  that  it  would  hardly  be  doubted  the  Chaldee  historian  had  consulted 
the  original  autographic  record ;  and  here  was  introduced  the  notice  of  a  most 
remarkable  passage  of  the  India  House  inscription,  which  seemed  to  contain 
the  official  version  adopted  by  the  king  of  that  terrible  calamity  which  overtook 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  career.  Abruptly  breaking  off  from  the  narrative  of 
the  architectural  decoration  of  Babylon,  the  inscription  denounced  the  Chaldean 
astrologers ;  the  king's  heart  was  hardened  against  them ;  he  would  grant  no 
benefactions  for  religious  purposes;  he  intermitted  the  worship  of  Merodach, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  sacrifice  of  victims :  he  laboured  under  the  effects  of 
enchantment  (?).  There  is  much  that  is  extremely  obscure  in  this  episodical 
fragment,  but  it  reaUy  seemed  to  allude  to  the  temporary  insanity  of  the 
monarch,  and  at  its  close,  when  the  spell  was  broken,  which  had  been  cast  over 
him,  the  thread  of  the  argument,  having  reference  to  the  building  of  Babylon, 
was  resumed.  There  was  a  passing  allusion  in  this  inscription  to  the  Western 
conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  m  an  amplified  copy  upon  a  clay  cylinder,  of 
which  a  fragment  had  also  been  found  at  the  Birs,  the  subjugation  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Mediterranean  was  specifically  mentioned ;  but  hitherto  annals  of 
the  Babylonian  monarchs,  similar  to  those  which  were  so  carefully  prepared  in 
Assyria,  had  in  no  instance  been  discovered,  and  an  independent  account  there- 
fore of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  carrying  away  the  Jews  into  captivity 
was  still  amonp^  the  desiderata  of  cuneiform  science. 

After  a  brief  notice  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  successors,  EvU  Merodach^  and 
Neraai-shar-ezer  (Neriglissor  of  the  Greeks),  Col.  Rawlinson  proceeded  to  explain 
his  last  discovery  of  importance,  which  established  the  fact  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Nabonidus  having  been  named  BeUTMr-ezer^  and  that  pointed  the  way  to  the 
reconcilement  of  profane  and  sacred  history  in  regard  to  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus.  Relics  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  abounded,  not  only 
at  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  but  in  Southern  Chaldea  also.  From  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  to  'i  the  Moon,"  which  had  been  recently  excavated  at  *'  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,"  four  perfect  cylinders  of  this  king  had  been  recovered,  which  were  now 
placed  on  the  table,  together  with  the  fragments  of  a  hollow  barrel  cylinder  of 
the  same  period.  The  latter  relic  contained  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
works  of  Nabonidus  throughout  the  empire,  and  was  particularly  valuable  in 
mentioning  the  monarchs  who  founded  and  repaired  the  temples  in  the  different 
capitals,  and  in  establishing  their  chronological  succession.  The  four  smaller 
cylinders,  which  all  bore  the  same  inscription,  referred  particularly  to  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  temple  of  "  the  Moon"  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  In  both  legends  the 
architectural  description  was  finished  with  a  special  prayer  and  invocation  for 
the  welfare  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  BeUhar-ezer ;  and  as  this  substitution  of 
the  name  of  the  king's  son  for  that  of  the  king  himself  was  an  isolated  example 
and  totally  at  yariance  with  ancient  usage,  the  only  reasonable  explanation, 
seemed  to  be  that  Bdahar-ezer  (abbreviated  in  Daniel  to  Belahazzar,  as  Nergal- 
shar-ezer  was  shortened  by  the  Greeks  to  Neriglissar)  had  been  raised  by  the 
king  during  his  life-time  to  a  participation  in  the  imperial  dignity.  On  this 
supposition  then — ^that  there  were  two  kings  reigning  at  the  same  time  in 
Babylon, — ^it  could  well  be  understood  that  Nabonidus,  the  father,  may  have  met 
the  Persians  in  the  open  field,  and  after  his  defeat  may  have  thrown  himself  into 
the  stronghold  of  Borshippa  as  stated  by  Berosus ;  while  Belshazzar,  the  son, 
may  have  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in  Babylon,  and  have  fallen  under 
that  awful  visitation  of  the  divine  vengeance  which  is  described  in  the  book  of 
Daniel.  That  the  eldest  son  of  Nalwnidus  indeed,  who  is  distinctly  named 
Bd-shar-ezer  in  the  cylinders  of  Mibghei/r,  could  not  have  survived  the  extinction 
of  the  empire  is  rendered  certain  by  the  fact  that  when  a  revolt  of  the  Babylo- 
nians took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the 
impostor  who  personated  the  heir  to  the  kingdom  and  called  his  countrymen  to 
arms,  assumed  the  name  of  "  Nahukudruchur,  the  son  of  Nabunit "  (see  inscrip- 
tion of  Behistun),  the  rights  of  the  eldest  son  having  descended  to  the  second. 
As  the  cylinders  exhibited  to  the  meeting  were  the  only  solitary  documents  on 
which  the  name  of  Belshazzar  had  been  ever  found,  apart  from  the  pages  of 
Daniel,  they  were  objects  of  special  interest,  and  would  no  doubt  be  reckoned 
amon^  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  British  Museum. 

Col.  Rawlinson,  had  not  at  present  in  his  charge  any  relics  of  a  later  period, 
though  he  stated  that  tablets  dated  during  the  reigns  of  the  Achsemenian 
monarchs  from  Cyrus  to  Darius  Coddomanus,  were  by  no  means  rare,  and  that 
he  had  even  recently  examined  a  number  of  cuneiform  documents,  consisting 
of  benefactions  to  temples,  which  were  dated  under  the  reigns  of  Seleucus  and 
Antiochus. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  articles  exhibited  were  a  number  of  signet  cylin- 
ders, which  were  commonly  used  by  the  Babylonians  as  seals  to  authenticate 
official  documents.  All  the  benefaction  tablets  recently  discovered  were  thus 
endorsed,  having  been  impressed  while  the  clay  was  soft.  The  legends  however 
on  the  cylinders  were  of  no  consequence,  merely  consisting  of  the  name  of  the 
owner,  of  that  of  his  father,  and  of  an  epithet  implying  dependence  on  one  of 
the  numerous  gods  of  the  Pantheon.  A  black  stone,  bearing  the  symbols  of  the 
gods,  and  invoking  their  vengeance  on  any  one  who  should  alter  or  resume  a 
certain  grant  of  lands  recorded  in  the  document  was  also  on  the  table.  It  wag 
stated  to  be  very  similar  to  the  relic  usually  known  in  Europe  as  *'  le  caillon  de 
Michaud."  Another  mutilated  specimen  of  the  same  class  which  was  obtained 
from  Babylon  by  Mr.  Rich  being  already  in  the  British  Museum,  and  being  in 
fact  the  identical  stone  with  which  some  years  ago  the  famous  Portland  vase 
was  dashed  to  pieces.  The  only  other  object  of  interest  was  a  small  cube  of 
ivory,  bearing  on  it  certain  mathematical  tables,  which  were  inscribed  however 
in  a  character  so  minute,  as  to  be  almost  invisible  until  examined  with  a  strong 
magnifying  glass,  and  it  was  suggested  that  from  this  specimen  alone  we  mi^ht 
reasonably  believe  the  Assyrians  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  manufacturmg 
lenses,  and  to  have  been  thus  considerably  advanced  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  optics ! 

Col.  Kawunson  having  been  further  requested  by  Dr.  Wilson  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  and  the  mode  of  decipherment, 
explained,  that  the  first  clue  to  the  reading  of  the  Assyrian  character  was 
obtained  from  the  autographic  record  of  Darius  Hystaspes  at  Behistun.  As  a 
translation  in  the  Babylonian  character  and  language,  which  already  resembled 
the  Assyrian,  was  appended  to  the  original  Persian  edict  at  the  latter  place,  the 
sense  of  the  one  being  known,  a  sure  basis  was  established  for  the  analysis  of 
the  other.  His  comparison  of  the  two  versions  of  this  inscription  and  his  pre- 
liminary researches  mto  the  grammar  and  etymological  affinities  of  the  language 
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of  ancient  Babylon,  had  been  published  in  the  Joornal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  some  four  years  back,  and  as  he  had  since  that  time  studied  and 
analyzed  many  thousand  inscriptions,  not  mere  rook  legends  of  a  few  lines 
restricted  to  the  formulae  of  royal  proclamations,  but  long  elaborate  histories, 
records  of  the  chase,  architectural  reports,  scientific  treatises,  prayers,  invoca- 
tions, and  the  whole  arcana  of  the  Chaldee  religion  and  philosophy,  he  might 
now  really  claim  a  very  extended  acquaintance  with  the  language.  In  all 
essential  points  the  Bab^^lonian  was  a  mere  primitive  Hebrew — ^the  roots  were 
the  same, — ^the  enunmatical  construction  periectly  analogous — ^the  conjugations 
very  similar, — ^the  names  of  objects  for  the  most  part  identical.  The  radical 
difficulty  in  reading  and  understanding  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  lay  in  the 
extraordinary  number  of  the  characters  employed  (the  phonetic  signs  alone 
exceeding  300) ;  in  their  variant  powers,  one  character  beinff  often  used  to 
express  six  or  seven  different  syllabic  sounds;  and  above  all  in  the  very  general 
employment  both  of  simple  and  compound  ideographs,  of  which  although  the 
meaning  mieht  be  ascertained  from  the  context,  it  was  impossible  to  define  the 
phonetic  values  without  the  aid  of  the  en)lanatory  tablets.  From  the  latter 
source  he  had  now  succeeded  in  tabulating  between  3  and  4000  ideographs  with 
their  phonetic  correspondents,  but  he  did  not  consider  this  branch  of  the 
subject  to  be  one  half  exhausted.  !ffis  own  impression  was  that  there  were  at 
least  20,000  ideogpraphs  in  common  use,  and  he  considered  that  until  these  were 
all  determinately  explained  and  read,  no  one  could  pretend  to  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  lang^ge.  He  was  now  proceeding  to  England  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  advance  the  work  of  decipherment,  and  shomd  steadily  pursue  the 
enquiry  through  his  fature  life. 

Col.  Kawlinson,  in  conclusion,  expressed  his  obligations  to  the  Society,  for 
the  aid  which  he  had  received  from  it  in  his  early  studies,  and  especially  by  its 
extensive  library,  to  which  he  was  under  great  obligations.  He  had  peculiar 
satisfaction  in  appearing  before  it  on  this  occasion,  on  observing  the  parties  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  To  a  distinguished  friend  of  his  Lordship  in  the 
chair,  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  **  Eiphinstone,"  he  was  greatly  indebted. 
That  friend  had  received  him  on  his  first  arrival  in  India,  and  had  greatly 
encouraged  him  in  his  study  of  the  eastern  languages,  to  which  any  success 
which  he  had  experienced  was  much  to  be  ascribed. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Honorary  President  of  the  Society,  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  that  its  best  thanks  be  conveyed  by  the  Patron  of  the  Society, 
Lord  £lphinstone,  to  Col.  Bawlinson,  for  his  most  able  and  interesting  commu- 
nications on  this  occasion ;  and  that  the  Secretary  shoiild  be  directed  to  prepare 
a  minute  expressive  of  the  regard  which  it  cherishes  for  this  distinguished 
member,  whom  it  congratulates  on  the  unparalleled  success  of  his  learned 
investigations.  Col.  Bawlinson,  he  added,  had  expressed  his  obU^tions  to  the 
Society,  and  especially  to  its  library,  for  the  aid  which  they  had  furnished  him 
in  his  Imgual  and  historical  studies.  But  these  advantages  must  not  be  over- 
estimated. Without  Col.  Bawlinson's  peculiar  talents  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
oriental  tongues,  his  readiness  and  acuteness  of  observation,  and  his  patience 
and  perseverance  of  research,  they  would  have  been  of  no  avail  in  effecting  the 
great  results,  which  had  awakened  the  attention  and  secured  the  confidence  of 
the  scholars  of  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  America,  and  which  had  excited 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  less  competent  judges  throughout  the  world.  He 
had  certainly  received  no  assistance  from  ms  contemporary  members  of  the 
Society,  except  in  the  general  sympathy  which  is  common  to  them  and  intelligent 
observers  everywhere  to  be  found.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Society,  however, 
that  Mr.  Rich,  one  of  its  early  members,  who  was  much  encouraged  by  the 
counsel  of  its  founder,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  had  taken  the  lead  in  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  research,  exploring  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  making 
large  and  valuable  collections  of  their  minor  antiquities ;  and  that  its  transac- 
tions contained  an  analysis  and  review  by  Mr.  BeUino,  another  of  its  members, 
of  the  first  tentamina  for  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Dr. 
Grotefend  and  his  predecessors;  and  that  Dr.  Grotefend  himself  had  duly 
informed  it  of  his  own  discoveries,  as  from  time  to  time  they  advanced.    Col. 
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Bawlinson  waB  the  party  to  whom  the  praise  was  due  of  bringing  all  the 
researches  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  those  who  had  preceded  him  to  a 
fruitful  issue,  and  of  making  such  advances  in  this  study  as  required  the 

freatest  effort  of  the  most  learned  orientalists  to  follow  him.  Dr.  Grotefend, 
7  attending  to  the  groupings  of  the  wedees  in  the  Persepolitan  and  adjacent 
inscriptions,  had  been  able  to  point  out  the  forms  of  distmct  letters  and  their 
composition  in  words  separated  from  one  another  by  a  slanting  bar.  The  pho- 
netic powers  of  some  of^the  letters  he  had  ascertained,  by  malung  trial  of  their 
application  to  the  names  of  the  Persian  sovereigns.  The  meaning  of  a  few 
titles  attached  to  these  sovereigns,  he  had  also  ascertained.  The  distinguished 
linguist  and  archsologist,  Professor  £.  Bumouf,  of  Paris,  whose  death  was  so 
much  and  generally  regretted;  and  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn,  one  of  the 
greatest  orientalists  and  antiquarians  of  the  present  day,  had  greatly  extended 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Persian  alphabet,  and  made  some  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  intelligible,  from  their  wonderful  attainments  in  the  Indo-Persic 
languages.  But  Qo\.  Bawlinson  had  accurately  transcribed  and  published  the 
tri-fin^ial  inscriptions  of  Besitun,  in  the  Persic,  Babylonish,  and  Scythian 
cuneiform.  He  had  completed  the  identification  of  all  the  letters  of  the  Persian 
cuneiform,  establishing  the  precise  value  of  those  formerly  unknown  or  mis- 
taken. He  had  translated  the  biography  of  the  Achemsenian  kings  as  recorded 
by  themselves.  From  a  comparison  of  the  Persian  inscriptions  with  those  in 
the  Babylonish  character,  he  nad  ascertained  the  import  of  the  latter,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  decipherment  and  translation  of  the  Scythian  inscriptions 
by  Mr.  Westergaard,  and  more  particularly  by  Mr.  Norris,  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  He  had  found  that  the  later  Babvlonish  cuneiform  letters  were  only 
a  cursive  corruption  of  the  Assyrian  cuneiform,  and  thus  got  the  key  to  the 
Nineveh  tablets,  obelisks,  and  cylinders,  the  wondrous  stories  of  which  he  had 
in  substance  unfolded  to  the  world,  awaiting  a  more  particular  literary  exposi- 
tion of  them  than  public  duty  had  yet  permitted  him  to  make.  The  most 
ancient  Chaldean  writings  had  not  been  able  to  baffle  his  ingenuity ;  and  the 
Society  had  witnessed,  in  the  course  of  his  familiar  address  this  day,  how  he 
was  able  to  deal  with  them.  His  acquisition  of  antiquities  at  Nineveh  and  its 
adjacent  sites  reflected  honour  on  the  British  nation,  even  after  the  success  of 
Botta  and  Layard.  What  he  had  lately  affected  in  Babylon  and  Chaldea,  as 
illustrated  by  the  interesting  relics  on  the  table,  was  most  wonderful.  It  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  researches  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged,  and  in  which  he  has  been  so  successful.  The  great  fact,  that 
they  went  so  far  as  they  did  to  corroborate  and  illustrate  the  Hebrew  scriptures, 
tended  much  to  the  confirmation  and  extended  appreciation  of  those  historical 
records,  which,  originally  written  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  were  so  dear  to  all 
our  hearts.  The  statement  which  he  had  made  respecting  the  language  of  the 
most  ancient  Chaldsean  relics,  even,  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  (Dr. 
Wilson)  conceived,  he  could  easily  make  by  it  an  explanation  of  various  Chal- 
deanisms  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  bible,  which  by  some  incautious  and 
unwary  critics  had  been  pointed  to  as  neonisms,  while,  in  fact,  they  are  nothing 
but  archaisms,  such  as  would  be  used,  especially  in  poetical  pieces,  by  the 
family  of  Abraham,  who  was  himself  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Col.  Kawlin- 
son's  researches  combinedly  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  history,  art,  science, 
and  religion  of  the  ancient  world.  Well  worthy  is  he  of  aU  the  honours  which 
he  has  suready  received,  and  which  doubtless  await  him  in  Europe,  which  he  is 
about  to  visit. 

Though  the  highest  tribute  of  applause  which  this  Society  could  extend  to 
him  was  of  small  va^lue,  yet  as  it  was  offered  with  sincerity  and  cordiality,  it 
might  be  accepted. 

Dr.  Wilson's  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Major-Gen.  Waddington,  C.B., 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society,  was  unanimously  and  cordially  adopted. 

Lord  Elphinstone  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  to  Col.  Bawlinson,  in  the  terms  of  the  motion  now  adopted ;  and  of 
expressing  his  own  thanks  for  the  singular  gratification  afforded  by  his  address 
this  evening. 
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Col.  Bawlinson  has  arznred  in  London  from  Bacdad,  having  brongfat  to  a 
close  the  excaystaoins  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  whidi  he  has  been  superintend- 
ing for  the  last  three  years,  on  behalf  of  the  tmstees  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  results  of  these  excavations  have  already  in  part  reached  the  Museum,  but 
the  most  valuable  portions  of  them  are  still  in  transit.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
cases  containing  sculptures,  inscribed  tablets,  terra-cotta  cylinders,  and  a  very 
large  collection  of  small  objects  of  Assyrian  art,  were  recently  unpacked  at 
the  Museum.  One  perfect  obelisk,  and  the  fragment  of  a  second,  are  the  only 
objects  of  this  collection  which  have  been  yet  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the 
Assyrian  Gallery;  but  the  inscribed  tablets,  which  amount  in  number,  we 
believe,  to  at  least  10,000,  the  two  fine  cylinders  from  Kileh  Shergat,  and  all 
the  smaller  relics — which,  for  better  security,  are  deposited  in  closed  cases — 
can  be  examined  by  the  curious.  A  collection  of  idmost  equal  extent  and  of 
greater  value,  inasmuch  as  the  sculptures  belong  to  the  culminating  period  of 
Assyrian  art,  and  are  infinitely  superior  to  those  which  form  the  present  Nineveh 
Gallery  at  the  Museum,  was  shipped  last  month  at  Bussorah,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  Thames  in  August  or  September ;  while  a  third  or  supple- 
mentary collection,  composed  of  select  specimens,  the  master-pieces  of  Assyrian 
art,  which  were  disinterred  from  the  new  palace  at  Nineveh  during  the  past 
autumn  and  winter,  is  about  to  be  brought  to  Europe,  in  virtue  of  an  arrange- 
ment concluded  between  Col.  Bawlinson  and  M.  Place  on  board  the  Manuel,  a 
vessel  which  was  sent  out  by  the  French  Government  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing home  the  collections  of  MM.  Place  and  Fresnel.  Col.  Bawunson  has  further 
brought  with  him  overhmd  a  single  small  case,  containing,  among  other  relics 
of  especial  interest,  the  Nebuchji^ezzar  cylinders  which  he  obtained  from  Birs 
Nimrtid  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  those  still  more  valuable  cylinders  of 
Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  BaDylon,  which  record  the  name  of  that  monarch's 
eldest  son  Belshar-ezer,  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  means  will  be  found  for  exhibiting  these  slabs  to  the  public,  as  soon  as  the 
whole  of  the  three  collections  shall  have  arrived,  either  by  a  new  arrangement 
of  the  present  Assyrian  Gkdlery,  or  by  the  allotment  oi  fresh  space  to  the 
Antiquity  Department  of  the  Museum.  Unless,  indeed,  some  measures  of  this 
nature  are  taken,  the  fruits  of  the  late  Assyrian  Expedition,  of  which  the 
labours  are  now  brought  to  a  close,  will  be  lost  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation, — the  number  of  those  who  can  appreciate  the  historical  and  scientific 
results,  obtained  from  so  vast  an  accumidation  of  cuneiform  materials,  being,  of 
course,  comparatively  few. — AiheruBum^  May  26. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fund  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Loftus,  dated  Kouyunjik,  February  12,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract. — "  The  S.E.  palace  at  Nimroud  has  just  yielded  a  large  collection  of 
beautiful  ivories,  relics  of  a  throne  or  furniture,  &c.  They  have  been  fitted 
together  by  means  of  rivets,  slides,  and  grooves, — a  complete  Assyrian  puzzle, 
and  somewhat  dangerous  to  sit  on  I  Many  exhibit  traces  of  gilding  and  enamel, 
and  were  probably  broken  up  for  the  inlaid  gold  and  jewels  with  which  they 
were  once  adorned.  There  is  a  decided  Egypto- Assyrian  character  about  the 
whole  collection,  perfect  Egyptian  heads  being  mixed  with  Assyrian  BuUs  and 
Lions.  The  heisids  were  very  fine  indeed,  ^me  of  the  articles  were  maces, 
dagger-handles,  or  portions  of  chairs  and  tables  (for  we  have  undoubted  evidence 
of  the  Assyrians  using  such.)  Figures  back  to  back  form  a  shaft,  and  support 
a  flower-headed  capital.  There  are  also  boxes,  and  a  vase — all  elaborately  carved. 
The  Assyrians  were  adepts  in  veneerine,  the  layers  being  highly  ornamented 
with  sacred  emblems  and  lion-hunts.  Phoenician  inscriptions  are  found  on  two 
or  three  articles.  They  were  found  strewed  at  the  bottom  of  a  chamber  among 
wood  ashes.  They  had  escaped  the  flames,  but  are  blackened  from  lying  among 
smouldering  wood.  I  have  got  up  a  horse-load  of  objects,  and  am  fitting  them 
together  as  fast  as  possible,  preparatory  to  boiling  them  in  gelatine.  The  whole 
room  is  not  yet  explored,  as  the  earth  must  first  be  removed  from  above.  I 
propose  going  down  to-morrow." 
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8e809tria  or  Ramti^. — It  is  well  known  tliat  since  the  disooreries  of  Cham- 
poUion  there  has  been  a  g^eat  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  name  of  the  Egyptian 
conqneror  of  Central  Asia,  whom  Herodotns  and  aU  the  Greek  historians  call 
Sesoois  or  JSeaostriSj  while  the  Egyptian  monuments  designate  him  as  Kemsds 
Meiamoun,  The  text  of  Tacitus  bears  out  the  reading  of  the  monuments.  In 
the  royal  list  of  Manetho,  too,  the  name  is  that  of  Kams^s,  and  not  that  of 
Sesostris.  In  his  twelfth  dynasty  there  is  the  name  Besostasen,  also  a  conqueror, 
but  he  cannot  be  the  true  Besostris.  In  a  communication  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  of  Oct.  20,  the  Viscount  of  Roug6  proposes  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulty  on  the  ground  of  decipherings  from  the  papyn  of  the 
British  Museum,  from  which  it  appears  that  Seg  or  JSeson  was  a  popular  abbre- 
viation of  Kams^s :  it  sometimes  appears,  too,  as  Sesion,  which  would  give  the 
form  Besoois  of  Diodorus. — L^A^nosum  Francis 

Syro  Egyptian. — March. — Dr.  J.  Lee  in  the  chair.  1.  Dr.  Lee  exhibited  and 
made  some  remarks  upon  a  small  collection  of  ancient  Maltese  coins  in  his 
possession,  upon  which  were  certain  well-known  Egyptian  subjects,  as  the 
Egyptian  trinity, — Isis,  Osiris,  and  Nepth ;  Isis  crowned  by  victory,  Osiris  witii 
two  crowns,  the  lotus,  &c.  Also  figures  with  extended  wings,  as  in  the  objects 
in  coloured  glass  from  Egypt,  euiibited  by  Dr.  Lee  on  a  former  occasion. 
2.  Mr.  Marsden  exhibited  and  made  some  remarks  u^n  certain  engraved  plates 
illustrative  of  Egyptian  archsBology.  The  first  series  represented  a  mummy 
case,  found  by  M.  d'Athanasi  in  the  year  1823,  in  the  small  Temple  of  Isis  at 
Thebes.  It  belonged  to  a  person  of  a  high  military  rank,  whose  name  was 
Sevek  Naa.  The  second  series  represented  the  mummy  case  of  a  priest  of 
Ammon,  Ouephr6  by  name.  Other  plates  represented  the  sculptured  figures 
(a  triad)  on  the  reverse  of  a  scarab»us  of  lapis  lazuli ;  also  the  reverse  of  another 
scarabffius  of  calcareous  stone,  giving  the  cartouche  of  Amunoph  the  Third ;  also 
the  representation,  on  a  tablet  of  calcareous  stone  foimd  at  Abydos,  of  the 
funeral  procession  of  a  Jewish  family ;  and,  lastly,  a  tablet  of  calcareous  stone, 
representing  the  *King  Pharaoh  Hophra  making  an  offering  to  the  god  Phtah. 
Other  plates  represented  a  royal  sceptre  in  bronze,  a  dagger  of  bronze  found  at 
Thebes,  a  vase  of  alabaster  found  at  Abides ;  a  war  hatchet  found  in  a  tomb  at 
Thebes,  the  blade  of  bronze,  and  on  which  is  represented  a  man  on  horseback, 
which  renders  it  remarkable.  A  last  series  represented  the  mummy  case  of  a 
child,  found  in  the  small  Temple  of  Isis  at  Thebes ;  upon  the  case  were  repre- 
sented the  cakes,  apples,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits,  as  well  as  the  roasted 
duck,  which  was  probably  placed  on  a  stand,  with  the  baskets,  bjr  the  side  of 
the  sarcophagus.  3.  Mr.  Amsworth  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bonomi)  gave  some 
account  of  Col.  Rawlinson's  discoveries  at  the  Birs-i-Nimrud,  illustrated  by 
drawings  by  Mr.  Bonomi.  The  terraced  character  of  the  ^  Temple  of  the  Seven 
Spheres'  was  further  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Tomb  of  Cirrus,  and  the 
mounds  of  Mokhamur,  Abu  Khamira,  Tel  Ermah,  and  others  described  by  Mr. 
Layard.  The  colour  of  the  separate  terraces,  after  the  Chaldean  planetary 
system,  was  illustrated  by  the  description  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  seven 
waUs  of  Ecbatana,  and  the  seven-bodied  palace  of  Bahram  Gur,  described  by 
Nizami  in  his  poem  of  the  Heft  Peiker.  4.  Mr.  Sharpe  gave  an  account,  which 
he  had  received  from  Dr.  Lepsius,  of  the  inscriptions  discovered  in  the  tombs  of 
the  sacred  bulls  near  Memphis ;  those  which  contain  dates  be^  in  the  reign  of 
Darius,  and  continue  through  the  reigns  of  most  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  seems  that 
the  funerals  of  the  bulls  followed  one  another  at  intervals  of  about  twenty-three 
years  each,  more  or  less.  As  many  of  them  mention  the  number  of  years  be- 
between  the  two  funerals,  they  would  be  of  use  in  settling  the  chronology  of 
the  Ptolemies,  if  it  were  not  already  more  certainly  known  from  the  short  work 
of  Porphjny.  The  inscriptions  which  mention  the  funerals  of  the  buUs  in  the 
earlier  reigns,  when  such  help  to  the  chronology  would  be  useful,  unfortunately 
contained  no  dates.  5.  Mr.  Sharpe  gave  a  short  account  of  the  progress  made 
by  Mr.  Homer  in  determining  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  the  alluvia  of  the 
Nile,  by  excavations  made  at  Heliopolis  for  that  express  purpose. 
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New  ExpedxHon  into  Gemtrdl  Africa, — ^The  limits  of  the  great  unexplored  region 
of  Africa  may  be  roughly  indicated  by  the  purallels  of  1(>^  north  and  south  from 
the  equator,  and  extending  from  Adamaua  m  the  west  to  the  Somanli  country 
in  the  east.  This  extensive  region  is  just  touched  by  the  routes  of  South- Afri- 
can explorers,  Liyingston  and  Lacerda, — and  by  the  Abyssinian  travellers,  by 
Barth,  Overweg,  Vogel,  and  the  Chadda  Expedition  in  the  north.  The  greatest 
inroad  into  this  unuiown  region  has  been  made  by  travelling  up  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  or  White  River,  on  which  and  along  which  there  has  been  a  continuous 
tide  of  explorers  ever  since  1835,  when  the  Eg^^tian  Government  despatched 
an  Expedition  up  this  river, — which  was  followed  hj  several  others  of  the  same 
kind,  as  well  as  by  Austrian  Catholic  missionaries,  by  many  traders  and 
adventurers.  The  extreme  points  reached  on  this  river  by  any  of  the  tra- 
vellers lay  between  4p  and  5°  north  latitude. 

At  the  westernmost  bend  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  in  about  9^  KX  north  lat.  and 
29°  16'  east  long.,  this  river  opens  out  into  a  rather  ill-defined  lake  or  marsh, 
by  some  called  No,  or  Nu„ — ^by  others,  Birket  el  Ghazal, — ^by  others  still  Lake 
Kura.  Its  circumference  seems  to  vary  at  different  times ;  and  M.  Brun  Rollet 
in  1851,  found  it  of  very  small  dimensions.  Into  it,  from  the  west,  according 
to  a  variety  of  sources,  is  said  to  run  an  immense  river,  formed  by  two  large 
branches,  of  which  the  one  has  a  westerly  or  W.N.W.  direction ;  the  other  one 
from  the  south-west.  The  name  of  the  latter  is  mostly  given  as  Bahr  il  Ada, — 
that  of  the  former  as  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  Bahr  KuUa,  or  Misselad, — ^the  latter 
names  being  also  applied  to  the  united  main  stream.  The  headwaters  of  these 
rivers  are  supposed  to  extend  to  the  borders  of  Waday,  Bagirmi,  and  even 
Adamaua.  But  so  little  is  known  of  the  region  thus  described  as  the  basin 
of  the  river  received  by  Lake  No,  that  nothing  can  be  stated  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  except  that  certain  rivers  exist  there,  and  that  these  rivers  be&ng 
to  the  basin  of  the  Nile.  Thus,  Dr.  Barth,  from  information  he  received  while  in 
Bagirmi,  from  persons  on  whom  he  had  reasons  to  place  reliance,  lays  down  a 
river  called  Banr  il  Ada  in  about  7°  north  lat.  and  22°  east  long.  Greenwich, 
running  eastward.  In  a  report  from  Cairo,  dated  the  22nd  of  October,  1843  (see 
Augslmrg  Zevtung^  Nov.  18,  1843),  it  was  stated  that  a  German  traveller  had 
been  in  Darfur,  thence  travelled  for.  seven  days  due  south,  and  came  upon  a 
river,  on  which  he  embarked,  and  on  it  ultimately  reached  the  White  River. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  true :— our  present  information  relating  to  that  region 
is  altogether  vague  and  imcertain.  The  extreme  point  reached  by  Europeans 
on  the  north  side  is  Kobeih,  the  capital  of  Darfur,  in  14°  11' north  lat.  and 
26o  56/  east  long.  Greenwich, — first  visited  by  Browne  in  1793.  The  furthest 
point  reached  by  Barth  (or  any  other  European)  from  the  west  is  Maseiia,  the 
capital  of  Bagirmi,  the  position  of  which  may  be  taken  at  11°  40/  north  lat.,  and 
about  16°  east  long.  Greenwich.  When  in  Bagirmi,  Dr.  Barth  collected  an 
immense  amount  of  information  respecting  the  countries  between  it  and  the 
Nile,  which  information  he  connected  and  laid  down  on  the  map.  It  relates, 
however,  more  particularly  to  the  region  east  and  north-east  from  Maseiia,  in 
the  direction  of  Eharttim,  along  the  various  caravan  and  pilgrim  roads,  which, 
unfortunately,  do  not  extend  in  the  direction  of  Lake  No  or  south  of  it.  The 
distance  between  Masena  and  Lake  No  nearly  amounts  to  800  geographical  miles, 
being  about  equal  to  that  between  Kuka  and  Timbuktu. 

The  feeders  of  Lake  Tsad  Dr.  Barth  traced  to  about  18°  east  long. ;  there  a 
broad  mountainous  re^on  extends  from  north  to  south,  which,  it  is  httle  doubt- 
ful forms  the  line  of  waterparting  between  the  basin  of  Lake  Tsad  and  that  of 
the  Nile,  and  gives  birth  to  the  rivers  running  into  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  at  Lake  No. 

It  is  from  Lake  No  that  the  new  Expedition  is  going,  to  penetrate  to  the 
westward,  up  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal.  This  Expedition  is  fitted  out  by,  and  under 
the  direction  of,  M.  Brun  RoUet,  a  Sardinian,  who  for  the  last  twenty-three  years 
has  been  residing  at  Khartlim,  chiefly  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  This 
gentleman  has  already  ascended  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  several  times  from  Kharttim 
as  far  as  5°  north  lat., — of  which  explorations  a  full  account  will  shortly  be 
published.  As  may  be  supposed,  M.  Brun  Rollet  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  countries  of  the  White  River,  its  inhabitants  and  natural  resources.    He 
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baa  been  yerysaocessfiil  in  his  mercantile  transactions,  particularly  in  ivory 
and  gum,  so  abundant  in  tiioee  eonntries, — ^the  yearly  export  of  the  fomuv 
amounting  at  present  to  about  800  cwt.  But  be  nas  reasons  to  know  that  the 
country  he  now  proposes  to  explore  is  much  richer  in  that  and  other  articles  of 
commerce.  This  Expedition  will  consist  of  six  boats,  manned  by  about  sixty 
men,  all  well  armed.  M.  Brun  Bollet  is  strongly  built  and  inured  to  the  climate, 
of  scientific  attainments,  and  has  been  aided  in  his  scientific  outfit  and  prepara-- 
tions  by  the  savans  of  Paris  and  Turin.  The  Expedition  is  entirely  a  private 
one,  and  undertaken  by  his  own  means,  the  Frencn  and  Sardinian  Governments 
having  given  him  si>ecial  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Pasha  of  "Egypt, 

M.  Brun  Rollet  is  at  present  in  Cairo,  and  will  shortly  start  for  Khartum, 
where  his  final  preparations  will  be  made  for  the  ascent  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad 
and  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  in  the  direction  of  Waday.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
latter  river  has  mostly  been  called  Keilak  in  late  years  ;  but  I  am  informed  by 
M.  Brun  Rollet  that  the  Arabs  and  the  black  natives  of  those  countries  do  not 
know  it  under  that  name,  but  principidly  by  that  of  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  sometimes 
Misselad.'' — Athencenm. 

Augustus  Petebmakk. 

A  project  is  on  foot  for  *'  Exploring  and  Evangelizing  Central  Africa  by 
means  of  Native  Agents,"  and  is  rapidly  gaining  a  solid  basis  of  strength.  The 
object  seems  to  be — ^to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  Interior  of  Africa  with  the 
followers  of  Mohammed ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  moderation  of  the  Pros- 
pectus, the  warfare  is  to  be  carried  on  in  no.  spirit  of  vindictive  rivalry.  The 
Committee  state  their  case  with  modesty,  and  without  that  rancorous  abuse  of 
their  opponents  which  at  times  accompanies  religious  zeal.  The  toleration,  the 
disposition  to  help,  and  other  good  qualities  of  Moslem  rulers  are  pointed  out : — 
**  No  obstacle  exists  among  any  of  the  Arab  tribes,  or  the  Twareg,  *  the  lords  of 
the  Sahara,'  to  induce  them  to  oppose  or  impede  the  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
since'every  Moslem  has  the  highest  respect  and  veneration  for  Torat,  Elanbeyae 
walangeel  Saidna  Asia,  *■  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  testament  of  our  Lord 
Jesus.'  We  can  also  mention  the  name  of  a  Mohammedan  prince  and  that  of  a  cadi, 
residing  in  an  oasis  of  the  Desert,  who  have  actually  already  done  much  towards 
so  desirable  an  object.  Mr.  Richardson,  previous  to  his  departure  for  Central 
Africa  in  1849,  drew  up  a  paper,  in  which  he  says  : — *  Whilst  endeavouring  to 
excite  the  Christian  Churches  to  dispute  Central  Africa  with  the  Mohammedans, 
I  would  not  assert  that  Africa  has  not  benefitted  by  the  introduction  of  Moham- 
medanism, I  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  injustice,  even  to  the  followers  of  the 
false  prophet  of  Mecca.  The  Mohammedans  have  introduced  deism  in  contra- 
distinction to  fetishism,  and  the  worship  of  many  gods.  They  have  abolished 
human  sacrifices.  The  have  limited  and  regulated  polygamy,  and  so  protected 
the  rights  of  widows  and  children.  They  introduced  principles  of  abstinence 
and  moderation  in  living  by  the  Ramadhan.  They  have  also  mtroduced  reading 
and  writing  with  the  Arabic  language,  besides  many  other  things  which  have 
raised  the  Africans  from  mere  brute  existence  to  social  and  political  confedera- 
cies. But  they  have  failed  in  teaching  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  as 
revealed  in  the  Christian  Scriptures."  It  is  just  and  generous  to  cite  this  testi- 
mony. The  Committee  add : — **  Ignatius  Pallme,  a  Bohemian,  who  travelled  in 
Eordofan  in  the  years  1837  and  1838,  strongly  urges  European  Societies  to 
direct  their  attention  to  Central  Africa.  *  If  they  delay  much  longer,'  he  says, 
*  it  will  be  too  late,  for  when  the  negroes  have  once  adopted  the  Koran,  no  power 
on  earth  can  induce  them  to  change  their  opinions.  I  have  heard,'  Pallme 
continues,  *that  there  are  but  few  provinces  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where 
Mohammedanism  has  not  already  begun  to  gain  a  footing.'  "  If  the  explorers 
and  missionaries  work  in  the  spirit  of  these  words,  faithfolly,  patiently,  and 
without  offence,  they  will  at  least  merit  success. 

China. — It  is  probable  that  many  persons  may  experience  some  disappoint- 
ment that  the  Committee  have  not  made  more  rapid  progress  than  they  are  now 
able  to  report  in  the  distribution  of  the  million  copies  of  the  Chinese  New 
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Testament,  for  the  supply  of  which  so  much  zeal  and  liberality  have  everywhere 
been  displayed.  The  Committee,  in  their  last  Report,  ei^ pressed  their  '•*■  readi- 
ness to  provide  for  any  probable  or  even  possible  contingencies  where  the 
interests  of  such  a  migh^  population  are  concerned."  They  wish  it  to  be 
remembered  that  the  carrymg  oat  of  this  important  project  is  contingent  chiefly 
on  the  opportunities  that  may  occtir  by  tne  country^  ^ing  opened  to  such 
distribution — also  on  the  supply  of  Agents  to  effect  it — ^for  which  our  main 
dependence  must  be  placed  on  the  Missionary  staff  already  in  the  country.  In 
respect  to  the  former,  it  is  sufSciently  known  that  no  events  have  occurred  in 
the  course  of  the  past  year  which  essentially  alter  the  political  condition  of 
the  empire.  The  opportunities  for  unrestricted  Scripture  circulation  seem  to 
depend  very  much  on  the  success  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  But  no  very 
dennite  information  has  lately  been  received  as  to  the  course  or  the  prospects  of 
the  insurgents.  The  Committee  are  fully  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  to  i|rosecute  the  work  the  moment  such  opportunity^  occurs.  But 
under  existing  circumstances,  the  Bishop  of  Victoria  and  the  Missionaries  on  the 
field  of  labour  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  to  hasten  forward  the 
printing  of  large  numbers  of  Scriptures,  which  the  country  either  is  not  open  to 
receive,  or  not  in  possession  of  adequate  agency  to  disseminate.  The  books 
would  inevitably  be  injured,  if  not  destroyed,  by  damp  and  insects. 

As  the  first  instalment,  however,  of  the  million  copies,  about  10,000  have 
already  been  distributed  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  various  Missionaries.  In 
order  to  give  a  further  stimulus  to  the  desired  circulation,  the  Committee  have 
voted  the  sum  of  £1000  for  the  purposes  of  colportage,  whenever  the  services  of 
additional  Colporteurs  can  be  advantageously  secured. 

The  Corresponding  Committee  at.Shanghae  are  proceeding  with  the  printing 
of  115,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament — ^the  portion  assigned  to  them  of  the 
quarter  of  a  million  that  was,  in  the  first  instance,  agreed  to  be  prepared.  They 
are  also  engaged  in  printing  6000  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  first  edition ; 
and  two  vmumes,  containing  the  sacred  books  from  Genesis  to  the  Psalms,  are 
completed.  They  have  also  been  authorized  to  print  100,000  copies  in  the  Collo- 
quial Mandarin. — Meport  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

State  of  China. — The  following  interesting  particulars  have  been  received 
from  a  Correspondent  in  China — ^to  whom  we  must  leave  the  full  responsibility 
of  the  views  expressed  about  the  "  Rebels :" — "  The  attempts  which  Sir  John 
Bowring  has  lately  been  making  in  China  to  obtain  copies  of  the  ancient  Budd- 
hist works  introduced  into  that  country  by  a  succession  of  Chinese  travellers 
who  visited  Hindostan,  and  for  many  centuries  continued  to  inundate  ^the 
flowery  land '  with  translations  from  the  Sanscrit,  have  led  to  many  curious 
incidents.  Several  places  have  been  discovered  where  the  blocks  exist  from 
whence  the  Chinese  text  has  been  printed ; — ^the  largest  collection,  consisting  of 
many  thousand  volumes,  being  in  Peking.  The  Buddhist  monks  at  Kiaking, 
in  the  province  of  Kiangsoo,  possess  a  considerable  number  of  the  blocks,  and 
have  been  induced  by  the  offer  of  liberal  sums  of  money  from  Sir  John  Bowring, 
to  print  off  some  copies  of  various  works  he  has  caused  to  be  selected.  Not 
long  ago,  the  priest,  with  whom  Sir  John  has  been  in  correspondence,  was  sent 
for  by  the  Tartar  (General  commanding  in  the  district,  to  answer  the  enquiry 
whether  he  had  sold  books — the  gift  of  the  Emperor  of  China — ^to  foreign- 
ers,— the  blocks  having  been  originally  sent  by  one  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
sovereigns  to  the  monastery  at  Kiaking.  The  priest  replied,  that  as  the  blocks 
had  been  deposited  by  Imperial  favour,  for  the  purpose  of  milking  known  the 
doctrines  of  Buddhism  to  the  whole  world,  he  imagined  that  he,  in  assisting 
their  distribution,  was  only  giving  effect  to  the  gracious  intention  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven.  The  excuse  could  not  but  be  received ;  but  an  enemy  of  the  priest 
who  had  endeavoured  vainly  to  extort  from  him  a  portion  of  the  money  paid  by 
Sir  John  Bowring,  denounced  the  priest  as  a  correspondent  of  Langsew-ping, — 
the  Eastern  King — a  self  declared  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  Tae-ping-wang  move- 
ment, averring  that  he  had  seen,  in  the  street,  a  letter  addressed  by  the  rebel 
monarch  to  the  Buddhist  priest.    But  the  accuser  failed  in  establishing  the 
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accusation,  and  the  priest  remained  unmolested, — ^though,  being  the  subject  of 
Isuspicion,  he  is  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  He  is  continuing  to  print 
the  books  purchased  by  Sir  John  Bowring  ;  and  this  object  is  more  interesting 
and  important  as  the  Nanking  rebels  destroy  the  libraries  wherever  they  pre- 
vail. They  will  allow  circulation  to  none  but  their  own  books,  which  are 
written  in  the  most  vulgar  style,  and  an  object  of  great  contempt  to  the  literary 
people  of  China.  Indeed,  were  there  no  other  impediment  to  the  successful 
progress  of  the  insurrection,  and  its  final  triumph,  the  utter  absence  of  educa- 
tion in  its  leaders  and  followers  would  prevent  it  ever  becoming  popular  among 
a  people  so  proud  as  are  the  Chinese  of  their  ancient  sages  and  their  sacred 
books." — AthencBum, 

American  Hebrew  Christum  Association. — A  meeting  has  been  held  in  New 
York  for  the  organization  of  an  American  Hebrew  Association.  The  Rev.  W. 
Gallatin  presided  on  the  occasion,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  read  and 
passed : —  .       ^     ^ 

Whereas,  there  exist  in  the  United  States  several  hundred  highly  respecta- 
ble and  intelligent  Christian  Jews,  many  of  whom  reside  in  New  York  city  and 
places  contiguous  to  it ;  and  whereas,  it  is  the  firm  belief  of  many  of  these 
Christian  Jews,  that  the  present  signs  of  the  times  are  such  as  call  upon  them 
to  abandon  their  now  isolated  position,  and  organize  an  association  consisting  of 
sincere  and  long  tried  converts,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the 
spiritual  interest  of  its  members,  the  relief  of  those  of  their  brethren  who  for 
confessing  Christ  are  suflfering  want  and  distress,  the  stirring  up  of  the  dry 
bones  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  arousing  of  the  Christian  Church  to  more 
earnest  prayer  and  increased  effort  for  the  salvation  of  Judah  ;  and, 

WhereaSy  The  annual  meeting  and  public  testimony  of  such  a  body  of  wit- 
nesses to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  the  setting  aside  by  them  of  all  the 
sectarian  formulsB  of  the  present  day,  knowing  nothing  among  themselves  save 
Jesus,  their  common  Redeemer,  and  cherishing  love  to  aU  that  bear  his  image, 
by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  would  lead  many  of  our  Jewish  brethren 
to  examine  the  religion  we  profess : — such  an  association  be  now  formed. 

The  Rev.  John  Neander  adverted  to  the  prevalent  desire  for  the  reclamation 
of  their  Jewish  brethren,  in  which  this  organization  had  originated,  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  time,  and  the  immediate  and  lasting  benefits  that  would  accrue 
from  any  exertion  made. 

Mr.  Morris  Franklin,  of  Union  College,  dwelt  on  the  "  signs  of  the  times," 
and  combatted  those  arguments,  which,  if  accepted,  would  incite  inaction.  On 
behalf  of  the  Jews  who  were  Christians,  it  was  absurd  to  style  them  apostates. 
They  cherished  the  same  faith  that  inspired  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
their  descendants,  the  Apostles.  Nor  was  there  any  reason  why  Christian  Jews 
should  be  dissociated  from  one  another.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  if  they 
were  thus  fraternally  combined,  and  Christian  efforts  well  directed,  the  Jews 
would  come  over  to  Christianity  in  great  numbers. 

G.  E.  Ledder,  Esq.,  made  reference  to  the  vast  number  of  eminent  converted 
Jews  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Harris  was  not  disposed  to  regard  the  divisions  among  Chris- 
tians as  seriously  interfering  with  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  the  Hebrews  them- 
selves being  divided  into  sects,  such  as  the  New  School  Talmudists  and  Anti- 
Talmudists.  He  adverted,  as  did  the  preceding  speaker,  to  the  great  number 
converted  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  centuiy. 

After  the  nomination  of  ofScers,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Gymnasia  in  AtMtria.—AcGOTdmg  to  the  official  reports  for  the  years  1852-3, 
there  are  in  the  empire  of  Austria,  264  gymnasia,  or  colleges,  for  the  advanced 
education  of  young  men,  preparatory  to  the  various  courses  of  study  which  the 
Universities  offer.  Of  this  number,  184  have  the  full  complement  of  eight 
classes  for  the  pupils,  49  have  six  classes,  and  67  have  four  classes. 

The  languages  which  are  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  are  almost  as 
various  as  those  employed  in  the  empire  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  very 
much  more  limited  boundaries  of  Austria.    The  language  spoken  in 
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75  gymnasia  is  Genoan.  1  gymnasia  is  Czechisch.   . 

70  Magyar.  12  German  and  Magrar. 

70  ItaSan.  7  German  and  Czechisch. 

5  Slayonic.  6  German  and  Polish. 

3  Bonuinic.  3  German  and  Slavonic. 

2  Illyric. 

In  the  remaining  ten  gymnasia,  two  or  more  of  the  ahove  lang^ges  are 
yarionsly  employed. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  all  these  institutions  is  3,046,  or  an  average  of 
between  eleven  and  twelve  to  every  eymnasium.  The  number  of  scholars  is 
49,745 ;  of  whom  44,638  are  public  scholars,  and  the  remaming  5,107  are  private 
scholars,  that  is  to  say,  have  private  teachers,  who  give  instruction  under  the 
general  directions  of  some  gymnasium. 

The  scholars  are  classified  according  to  their  religious  faith,  as  follows : 


37,748  Koman  Catholics. 
3,316  Greek  Catholics. 
2,509  Lutherans. 
2,608  Reformed  Church. 


1,854  Jews. 
39  Armenians. 
127  Unitarians. 


Triihner^s  Btbliographictd  ChUde  to  American  LvtercAwre  contains  a  classified 
list  of  books  in  all  departments  of  literature  and  science  published  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  arrangement  is  most  distinct  and  con- 
venient for  reference,  the  publications  being  classed  under  the  following  heads : 
1,  Theology ;  2,  Jurisprudence ;  3,  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  4,  Natural  History ; 
~ ■'    ■  *         "    ''^        *    i;  7,  Phi'  '  ' 


5,  Philosophy  and  Mathematics;  6,  Education;  7,  Philology;  8,  Modem  Lui- 
guages ;  9,  History;  10,  Geography;  11,  Military  and  Naval  Sciences ;  12,  Politics; 
13,  Useful  Arts ;  14,  Belles  Letties ;  15,  Fine  Arts ;  16,  Music ;  17,  Freemasonry; 
18,  Mormonism;  19,  Spiritualism;  20,  Guide  Books,  Ma]^s,  &c. ;  21,  Periodicals. 
The  books  under  each  head  are  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names 
of  the  authors.  The  proportion  of  works  in  general  literature,  under  the  head 
of  Belles  Lettres,  is  smaller  than  we  might  have  expected.  The  amount  of 
literary  contributions  to  newspapers  we  suppose  partly  accounts  for  this,  and 
many  of  the  volumes  in  the  list  first  appeared  in  that  form.  The  few  works  on 
Freemasonry,  Mormonism,  and  Spiritualism,  do  not  deserve  the  prominence  of 
separate  classification,  and  mi^ht  be  grouped,  with  other  special  publications, 
under  the  common  head  of  Miscellaneous.  An  Appendix  contams  a  list  of 
American  Libraries,  an  account  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  with  list  of 
works  published  by  its  funds,  and  a  notice  of  the  American  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion of  1838 — 1 842,  with  the  list  of  the  magnificent  series  of  works  in  which  the 
results  of  that  national  undertaking  are  recorded.  Some  introductory  chapters 
present  a  brief  and  comprehensive  survey  of  American  literature  firom  the 
earliest  period  down  to  our  own  day,  with  notices  of  the  present  condition  of 
book-publishing,  and  also  of  journalism  in  the  States.  To  English  readers  much 
of  the  matter  in  this  introduction  will  be  new,  and  the  volume  altogether  is  an 
acceptable  and  useful  publication.  A  copious  Index  facilitates  reference  to  the 
Catalogue  raiaonni  of  published  works. 

Buina  of  the  Aleocandrian  Library, — It  is  stated  in  the  London  News  that 
Captain  Newnham,  an  Admiralty  agent  on  the  Southampton  station,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Alexandria,  visited,  while  there,  the  ruins  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library.  A  large  mound  in  Alexandria  has  been  believed  for  ages  to  mark  the 
spot  where  once  stood  the  famous  Hbrary  which  was  burned  by  the  Caliph  Omar. 
This  mound  is  now  in  process  of  removal,  and  splendid  houses  are  to  be  built 
on  its  site.  While  Captain  Newnham  was  there,  an  immense  stone  of  blue 
granite  was  dug  out,  which  weighed  several  tons,  and  is  covered  with  letters, 
apparently  Coptic.  The  Captain  was  unable  to  take  a  tracing  from  these  letters. 
Beneath  the  mound,  the  remains  of  a  building,  something  like  a  starfort,  has 
been  discovered,  and  masses  of  double  columns,  also  signs  of  water  and  of  places 
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for  heating.    The  brick  work  is  of  immense  strength  and  thickness — ^the  brick 
being  not  so  thick  as  English  ones,  but  longer  and  broader. 

An  immense  number  of  Arab  boys  and  girls  were  engaged  in  carrying  away 
the  rubbish  in  baskets.  Captain  Newnham  picked  up  many  curiosities  there, 
such  as  pieces  of  conglomerated  brick,  mortar,  and  metal-work,  bearing  eyldent 
marks  of  having  been  fused  together  by  intense  heat.  The  Captain  learned  in 
Egypt  that  the  French  savant  who  discovered  the  buried  city  of  Socarah,  beyond 
Grand  Cairo,  was  picking  iip  an  immense  number  of  treasures  for  transporta- 
tion to  France. — Imo  York  Uhurchman, 

Eruption  of  Movmt  Vemvius, — Naples,  May  22nd. — Prof.  Palmieri,  of  the 
Observatory  here,  has  made  a  valuable  Report  on  the  Eruption.  It  appears 
that  the  needles  of  the  apparatus  of  Lamont,  which  had  been  slightly  effected 
on  the  ^9th  of  April,  were  greatly  agitated  on  the  30th ;  and  on  the  foUovmig 
day  the  eruption  broke  out.  No  fewer  than  ten  craters  opened  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours,  followed  by  many  smaller  ones,  all  throvmig  out  lava  and  heated 
stones,  accompanied  by  subterranean  thunders  and  ruday  masses  of  smoke. 
These  streams,  descending  into  the  plain,  called  the  **  Atrio  del  Cavallo,''  formed 
there  a  sea  of  fire,  whose  shores  were  on  either  side  the  mountain  of  Somma 
and  the  lava  of  1850.  The  materials  which  formed  this  sea,  swelling  from 
moment  to  moment,  at  length  poured  into  the  "  Fosso  della  Vetrana,"  forming 
that  wonderful  cascade  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  enormous  quantity  of 
lava,  ever  increasing,  filled  up  the  valley  at  the  back  of  the  Hermitage ;  and 
pouring  into  the  **  Fosso  del  Favaone,"  formed  another  cascade,  and  rolled  down 
m  the  direction  of  several  townships  in  the  valley.  Early  in  the  progress  of  the 
eruption,  the  lava  was  100  palms  in  depth  ;  and  it  was  considered  that  if  another 
such  an  accumulation  took  place,  whicn  certainly  has  now  happened,  the  Her< 
mitage  and  the  Observatory  would  be  in  dauger.  In  fact,  they  have  been 
vacated,  and  the  instruments  removed.  The  precise  number  of  craters  it  will 
be  impossible  to  determine  till  all  is  tranquil.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
materials  ejected;  though  we  have  observed  chloride  of  iron,  gaseous  matter 
destructive  to  life,  and  muriatic  acid  gas. 

The  magpietic  apparatus  of  Lamont  was  used  by  Prof.  Palmieri  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  earthquake  of  Melfi ;  and  the  results  were  such  as  to  induce  him  to 
think  that  it  would  not  be  mute,  as  the  event  has  proved,  on  the  occasion  of  an 
eruption  of  a  volcano.  Anticipating,  as  it  has  done,  such  a  catastrophe  by 
several  days,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  convincing  proofs  of  the  practical 
applicability  of  science  to  the  service  of  human  beings  that  modem  days  has 
furnished  us  with.  How  many  lives  might  have  been  saved, — ^how  many  may 
yet  be  saved  by  the  needles  of  Lamont ! 

Passing  from  magnetism  to  electricity.  Prof.  Palpiieri  says,  that  on  the  first 
day  of  the  eruption  observations  were  impossible ;  but  on  the  clouds  clearing 
o^  he  ascertained  that  there  was  a  great  tension  of  positive  electricity,  which 
increased  considerably  on  the  fall  of  some  ashes  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  inst. 
In  general,  the  electricity  was  always  stronger  when  the  wmd  blew  towards 
the  Observatory.  It  manifested  itself  very  vigorously  to  the  moveable  con- 
ductor, not  always  to  the  fixed  conductor ;  **  and  during  the  fall  of  the  ashes," 
he  says,  **  I  verified  a  curious  fact,  which  I  have  observed  durine  the  fall  of  rain 
also,  that  whilst  with  the  moveable  conductor  we  had  positive  electricity,  with 
the  fixed  conductor  a  fiiint,  negative  electricity  was  observed."  Durmg  the 
course  of  the  greater  quantity  of  lava  in  the  *'  Fosso  della  Yetrana,"  on  the  north 
of  the  Observatory,  the  thermometer  stood  8°  higher  than  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  building.  The  humidity  has  been  various  during  the  eruption — sometimes 
there  being  a  difference  of  6°  or  7°  between  the  thermometers  of  the  Psicrometer 
of  August.  The  barometer  during  the  first  days  was  very  low,  at  701 ;  it  then 
began  to  ascend,  and  on  the  5th  was  710.  The  wind  has  been  changeable  from 
east  to  west,  by  the  direction  of  the  south, — often  being  excessively  vehement 
for  a  few  hours,  followed  by  an  unusual  calm.  The  smoke  has  emitted  the 
usual  odour. 

The  lava,  after  falling  into  the  Fosso  del  Favaone,   progressed  from,  that 
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point  as  from  the  apex  of  an  angle,  in  two  directions, — one  bearing  down  on  the 
townships  of  Cercoia,  Bt.  Sebastiano,  and  Massi  di  Somma ;  the  other,  at  a  Uter 
period,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Gior^o  a  Cremano,  and  St.  Jovio,  close  to  Portici. 
The  first  branch  being  the  earliest  in  order  of  time,  I  speak  now  of  that.  On 
the  10th  Inst.,  the  lava  had  arriyed  within  3,850  palms  of  Gercola ;  on  the  next 
day  it  advanced  500  palms  more,  and  there  it  has  remained  almost  stationary ; 
whilst  daring  the  last  ten  days  the  mountain  has  been  pouring  down  its  greatest 
fary  bv  the  other  branch  towards  St.  JotIo.  As  I  had  already  been  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Vesuvius,  and  watched  the  lava  mnnine  rapidly  down  the  sides,  then 
flowing  through  a  plain,  and  then  hurling  itself  over  a  precipice  until  it  was 
lost  to  the  eye — I  conceived  a  strong  desire  of  intercepting  the  fiery  monster  in 
its  course,  coming  face  to  face  with  him,  and  watching  his  every  movement. 
To  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  diverge  from  the  road  by  Portici,  and  make  the 
dStour  of  the  mountain  on  the  north ;  and  instead  of  performing  any  extraordi- 
nary feat,  I  found  that  I  was  but  one  of  tens  of  thousands  who  were  all  bent  in 
the  same  direction.  The  first  evening  of  my  visit  was  on  a  Sunday,  when  the 
peasantry  of  all  the  country  round  for  manjr  miles  had  assembled  to  look  at  the 
river  of  fire,  and  perhaps  as  much  at  the  living  stream  of  human  beings  flowing 
in  from  Naples.  The  bridge  of  Cercola  was  then  passable,  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  still  open,  and  emerging  from  the  last  a  few  yards  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  the  lava.  It  was  pent  within  the  deep  banks  of  a  wide  bed, 
and  was  flowing  down,  not  like  a  fluid,  which  is  the  ordinary  motion  of  it,  but 
like  a  mountain  of  coke,  or  at  times  like  highly  gaseous  coal.  It  split,  and 
crackled,  and  sparkled,  and  smoked,  and  flamed  up,  and  ever  moved  on  in  one 
vast  comnact  body.  Pieces  detaching  themselves  rolled  down,  leaving  behind  a 
glare  so  nerce  that  I  could  have  imagined  myself  at  the  mouth  of  an  iron  fur- 
nace ;  and  as  every  mass  fell  down  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  or  rolled  sideways 
from  the  upper  surface  into  the  gardens  and  vineyards,  the  trees  flamed  up,  and 
the  crowds  uttered  shouts  of  admiration  and  regret. 

Nor  was  it  the  lava  only  which  seemed  bent  on  the  work  of  destruction ;  for 
in  every  direction  resounded  the  axe  of  the  wood-cutter,  and  masters  and  men 
were  cutting  down  trees  and  pulling  up  vines  in  those  grounds  which  the  fire 
was  approaching.  In  some  places  they  were  too  late,  as  a  general  conflagration 
told  us.  It  often  happened,  too,  that  careless  fellows  broke  off  the  end  of  their 
torches,  which,  falling  on  the  dried-up  g^ass,  quickly  burnt  up  all  the  under- 
growth. Following  the  course  of  the  stream,  or  rather  tracmg  it  back  to  its 
source,  we  walked  by  the  side  of  that  huge  leviathan,  through  highly-cultivated 
grounds,  now  trodden  under  the  feet  of  multitudes,  until  we  arrived  at  the  e^e 
of  a  precipice,  whence  we  looked  into  the  boiling  flood,  fed  by  the  cascade  of 
lava,  which  was  pouring  down  from  above.  The  sublimity  of  that  spectacle  is 
indescribable ;  and  were  I  to  live  the  life  of  Methusalah,  the  impression  it  made 
upon  me  would  never  be  obliterated.  I  can  think  of  nothing  else ;  and  when  I 
Close  my  eyes,  still  that  stream  of  fire  dazzles  my  sight.  Full  1,000  feet  fell 
that  glowing,  flaming  Niagara,  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  over  the  precipice  at  the 
back  of  the  Hermitage  and  the  Observatory.  Forming,  at  first,  two  cascades, 
the  interval  between  had  been  filled  up  by  the  immense  masses  of  scoriad,  which 
the  mountain  had  thrown  out ;  and  now  it  majestically  rolled  down  dne  con- 
tinued stream  into  a  lake  of  boiHng  fire,  and  then  descended  into  the  plains 
which  it  had  left.  There  were  times  when  projections  in  the  face  of  the  lava 
seemed  to  impede  its  course,  or  when  the  adhesive  character  of  it  appeared  to 
bind  it  up  in  a  temporary  rigidity ;  then,  behind  those  proiections,  accumulated 
tons  upon  tons  of  material.  It  was  a  moment  of  breathless  expectation : — all 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  that  one  blackened  spot.  There  was  a  slight  movement : 
—one  heard  a  dick ;  a  few  ashes  and  stones  fell  down  like  avant-oowrriersj  and 
down  went  a  mountain  of  solid  fire  into  the  boiling,  smoking  abyss,  with  the 
noise  of  thunder.  The  heat  and  the  glare  of  light  were  at  such  times  almost 
insufferable;  and  partly  to  avoid  it,  and  partly  as  if  the  mi^htly  fSUl  had  commu- 
nicated its  movement  to  us,  we  all  waved  back  as  by  one  impulse.  The  branch 
on  the  right,  which  has  since  flowed  down  to  St.  Joyio,  in  the  direction  of 
Portici,  was  there  only  an  infiint  rivulet,  stealing  on  its  insidious  course  through 
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a  wood  of  cliesnut-trees,  and  wrapping  them  all  in  flame.  Alas !  how  much 
injury  has  it  since  occasioned, — ^how  many  trees  teeming  with  the  promise  of 
fruit  and  the  grape  has  it  laid  low, — ^how  much  land  has  it  cpvered  with  tons 
and  tons  of  scoriae,  whereon  nothing  more  will  grow  for  a  century  but  the  hardy 
cactus.  In  some  places  a  htmdred,  in  others  two  or  three  hundred,  and  in  one 
place  a  thousand  feet  in  width,  it  rises  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet, 
and  even  more.  We  walked  by  what  was  a  week  ago  a  deep,  though  dry, 
watercourse,  and  looked  like  pigmies  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  lava  by 
our  side ;  and  this  mountain  was  not  one  single  excrescence  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  it  was  a  portion  only  of  that  marvellous  river  which,  issuing  from  the 
side  of  the  cone,  ran  through  the  valley  by  the  Hermitage,  broke  over  that 
precipice  of  one  thousand  feet  in  depth,  and  tnen  dividing  itself  into  two  branches 
termmated  a  course  of  eight  or  nine  miles  in  face  of  five  or  six  flourishing  and 
populous  villages  in  the  ^ain.  From  St.  Jovio  the  summer  residents  have  fled, 
and  taken  their  furniture  with  them.  At  Cercola  and  Massa,  at  the  termination 
of  the  other  branch,  a  bridge  has  been  cut  away  so  as  not  to  impede  the  free 
course  of  the  lava ;  several  houses  have  been  removed  for  the  same  reason,  and 
several  have  been  either  swept  entirely  away  or  half  surrounded.  In  this  state 
things  remained  till  Sunday  last;  a  kind  of  armistice  had  been  established 
between  the  mountain,  on  the  one  hand, — and  the  Saints,  Ferdinand  the  Second, 
the  bones  of  St.  Rocco,  and  the  Cardinal,  on  the  other.  On  Sunday  last,  however, 
above  all  other  da^s,  the  mountain  broke  the  armistice,  and  the  lava  has  been 
galloping,  liot  flowing,  down  ever  since.  As  it  flows,  however,  over  the  hard- 
ened lava  of  last  week,  the  danger  is  not  imminent ;  but  if  it  ct)ntinues,  woe  to 
Cercola  and  Massa.  In  the  St.  Jovio  direction  it  does  not  flow.  Again  the 
interest  is  reviving ;  Vesuvius  presents  a  more  magnificent  spectacle  than  ever, 
and  crowds  still  tlm)ng  the  best  points  of  view  at  night,  or  run  down  to  the 
mountain. 

Athenamn,  H.  W. 

The  late  Br,  Kitto. — Prospectuses  have  been  issued  for  a  Life  of  Dr.  Kitto, 
by  Mr.  Ryland  of  Northampton.  It  will  contain  much  of  autobiographical 
matter,  his  Diary  kept  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  and  a  fine  ^rtrait. 
It  will  be  published  oy  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Kitto's  family,  and 
names  are  received  by  Messrs.  Oliphant  and  Son,  Edinburgh.  Price,  large 
paper,  21s.,  small  paper,  12s. 

Widow  Bumina. — Mr.  Bushby,  who  was  formerly  in  the  East  India  Com* 
pany's  CivU  Service,  in  a  narrative  Just  printed,  gives  a  description  of  the 
horrible  rite  of  Suttee,  with  a  narrative  of  the  successive  steps  taken  for  its 
abolition,  and  a  statement  of  the  present  feeling  and  practice  on  the  subject. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  legislation  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in 
1829,  extended  directly  only  to  about  thirt;^-seven  millions  of  the  population  of 
India,  and  indirectly  to  about  nineteen  millions  more,  leaving  at  feast  twenty- 
one  millions  tmder  native  princes  who  still  encouraged  the  horrid  ceremony. 
Since  that  period  many  of  the  Rajpoot  states,  through  the  generous  exertions  of 
Colonel  Ludlow,  have  abolished  the  rite ;  and  more  recently,  as  explained  in  a 
supplementary  chapter,  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement  to  the  practice 
has  been  given  by  Professor  Wilson's  demonstration  that  the  practice  is  for- 
bidden in  the  ancient  Hindu  writings,  and  is  an  unorthodox  as  well  as  cruel 
innovation  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  venerated  Vedas.  When  the  text  of  the 
Rig-Veda  is  translated  into  the  dialects  of  northern  India,  there  is  every  hope 
that  the  horrid  rite  will  be  for  ever  abolished.  Mr.  Bushby's  narrative  will  be 
read  with  much  interest,  both  as  a  historical  record  and  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  exertions  of  Christian  philanthropists. 

Dr,  David  Stratus. — This  famous  controversialist  (Author  of  The  TAfe  of 

Jesu8)j  has  retired,  we  are  told,  from  theological  polemics,  and  has  devoted 

himself  to  literary  pursuits  of  a  more  peaceable  nature.     He  is  making  minute 

and  valuable  researches  as  to  the  lives  of  the  older  poets  and  artists  of  his 
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Soabian  fatherland ;  and  after  haying  published  some  years  since  a  yery  in- 
teresting biography  of  Schubart,  the  patriotic  prisoner  of  the  Hohen-Asperg,  he 
is  now  preparing  a  work  on  the  old  Wurtemberg  poet,  Frischlln,  who,  after 
haying  l^en  incarcerated  for  his  yarious  yehement  writings  in  the  Castle  of 
^ohen-Urach,  tried  to  escape,  bat  in  scaling  one  of  the  hi^h  walls  broke  his 
skull,  and  died  in  the  attempt.  Reyolutionary  characters,  it  appears,  are  still 
inost  attractiye  to  the  learned  Doctor,  eyen  after  haying  retired  himself  from 
the  scene  of  agitation.  Monographies  of  this  kind,  howeyer  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  the  history  of  German  literature  in  general. 

In  the  Press,  and  shortly  will  be  published^  "  The  Benefit  of  Christ's  Death;" 
probably  written  by  Aonio  Paleario:  reprinted  in  fac-simile  from  the  Italian 
Edition  of  1543 ;  together  with  a  French  Translation  printed  in  1551 ;  from 
copies  in  the  Library  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge :  to  which  is  added  an 
EngUsh  Version,  made  in  1548,  by  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Deyonshire,  now 
first  edited  from  a  Manuscript  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
ipambridge.  With  an  Introduction  by  Churchill  Babington,  B.D.  F.L.S.,  Fettow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture. 

Though  many  thousands  of  the  work  on  the  Benefits  bestowed  by  Christ 
were  disseminated,  not  one  was  suffered  to  escape:  the  book  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  is  no  longer  to  be  found. — Raitke. 

The  inquisitors  proscribed  it,  and  it  is  now  as  hopelessly  lost  as  the  second 
decade  of  Livy. — Macaulay. 

Proposal  for  the  PuhlieccHon  of  a  Translation  of  BengeVs  Gnomon  of  the  New 
Testament, — At  the  solicitation  of  many  friends,  Messrs.  Clark  are  mduced  to 
issue  proposals  for  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  the  aboye  inyaluable  work, 
so  weU  known  to  all  students  of  the  New  Testament. 

They  need  say  little  of  the  merits  of  a  work  which,  published  more  than  a 
century  ago,  has  passed  through  numerous  editions,  which  has  been  a  magazine 
from  which  almost  all  subsequent  commentators  haye  liberally  borrowed,  and 
which,  even  now,  at  the  present  adyanced  stage  of  theological  science,  is  con- 
sidered by  all  competent  to  giye  an  opinion,  to  be  as  yaluable  as  eyer.  To  use 
the  language  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  "  It  is  a  work  which  manifests  the  most 
intimate  and  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  which,  if  we  examine  it 
with  care,  will  often  be  found  to  condense  more  matter  into  a  line  than  can  be 
extracted  from  many  pages  of  other  writers." 

It  is  calculated  that  the  translation  may  be  published  in  Fiye  Volumes, 
pemy  8yo.,  of  about  600  pp.,  which  would  be  supplied  (to  Subscribers  only), 
for  28s. 

As  it  would  require  about  3000  Subscribers  adequately  to  remunerate  at  such 
ft  price,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  translation  will  not  be  com- 
menced till  the  Publishers  receiye  at  least  1500  names ;  and  although,  in  the 
eyent  of  the  work  j)roceeding,  Subscribers  will  be  supplied  by  their  iSoksellers, 
it  is  obyious  that,  m  order  to  ascertain  fully  the  measure  of  support  the  work 
is  likely  to  receiye,  all  names  should  in  the  first  instance  be  forwarded  direct  to 
the  Publishers,  or  that,  at  all  eyents,  their  booksellers  be  specially  requested 
to  do  so. 

It  is  belieyed  that,  in  numerous  instances,  especially  among  the  wealthy 
laity,  one  indiyidual  will  subscribe  for  seyeral  copies,  in  order  to  present  them 
to  friends  among  the  clergy  or  theological  students.  It  is  hoped  that  all  who 
wish  to  encourage  the  work  will  forward  their  names  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
the  Publishers. 

In  conclusion,  Messrs.  Clark  pledge  themselyes,  that  if  the  work  proceeds, 
the  translation  will  be  executed  in  a  scholarlike  manner,  so  as  to  retain  as  much 
as  possible  the  clearness  and  conciseness  of  the  original. 

All  final  arrangements  will  be  afterwards  announced. 
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